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1885. 





PREFACE. 


— — 

The following report has been prepared under the 
instructions of the Executive Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bengal to superintend the affairs of the 
Calcutta International Exhibition of 1883-84, The Committee 
^have endeavoured, so far as possible, to secure an accurate 
account of each Court, by requesting the oflScer in charge 
to prepare the chapter of the report relating to it, and the 
Committee are much indebted to these gentlemen for the 
readiness with which they have responded to the appeal 
made to them. With respect to the chapters thus supplied, 
the duty of the Committee has been limited to the 
amount of editing requisite to secure uniformity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in the case of some Courts there was 
no officer in charge to whom the Committee could apply, 
and other Courts were in charge of gentlemen who were 
unaj)le, from want of leisure or other causes, to furnish 
any account of them. In these cases endeavours have been 
made, so far as possible, to supply the deficiencies from 
such materials as were available in the Committee’s Office ; 
but materials have not in every instance been forthcoming, 
and some Courts have necessarily boon left undcscribed. In 
oi^der to render the report as complete as possible, chapters 
have been added to it giving an account of the history and 
progress of the Exhibition, the buildings, the organishtion 
oi the juries, and the financjal arrangements. 

; The Executive Committee would here acknowledge 
tl|ie assistance rendered to them by the Indian newspapers, 
f^m whose columns considerable information has been 
ei'^tracted and used in the Report. 


25#A June 1885. 


M. H. Jackson, 

Secretary. 
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His Exm?iLi;NCY the Most Honorable the Viceroy and Governor-Gen- 
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{Published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 2Sth of Novemher, 1883.) 

MEMBERS : 


His Excellency General Sir Donald 
Stewart, Bart., G.O.B., C.I.E., Com- 
nian4er-in-Chiof of her Majesty’s 
Forces in India. 

The Hoii’bh^ Sir Richard Garth, Kt., 
Q.C., (yhief Justice of Beni^al. 

The Hi^ht Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

The Hon’ble J. Gibbs, C.S.I., C.LE. 

The Hon’ble Lieut.-General T. F. Wil- 
son, C.B., C.l.E. 

The Hoii’ble C. P. Ilbcrt, C.l.E. 

The Iloii’blo Sir Stuart Bayley, Iv.T., 
C S I C 1 E 

ThJVloiVbie^ C. Hope, C.S.I., C.l.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mittor, B.L. 

The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Cunnin^hara. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice McDonell, 

y.c. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Prinsep. 

The Kon’ble Mr. Justice Wilson, 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Justice Tottenham. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Maclean. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Field, M.A., 
LL.D. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Norris, Q.C. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Justice Pi^ot, B.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice O’kincaly. 

His Grace the Archbishop and Vicar 
Apostolic of Western Bengal. 

The Hou’ble H. J. Iltynolds, B.A. 

The llon’ble C. 11. T. Crosthwaite. 


The Hon’blo W. W. Hunter, BA., 
LL.1)., C.LE. 

The Hon’ble Sayyad Ahmad, Khan 
Bahadin% of Aligarh, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Durga Charn Laha. 

The llon’ble G. H. P. Evans. 

The Hon’blc H. S. Thomas, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S. 

The Hon’ble Eai Kristodas Pal Baha- 
dur, C.l.E. 

E. C. Buck, Esq., Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Revenue and 
Agricultural Departments. 

A, Mackenzie, Es(j., B.A., Secretary 
to the Government of India, Home 
Department. 

D. M. Barbour, Esq., Secretary to 
the Government of India, Financial 
Department. 

Colonel W. S. Trevor, R.E., V.C., Secre- 
tai*y to tlio Government of India, 
Public Works Department. 

Colonel F. S. Stanton, R.E., Director- 
General of Railways in India. 

The Hoii’ble G. C. Paul, B.A., C.LE., 
Advoea to-General , Be n <ra 1 . 

The ilon’blo H. L. Dampier, C.l.E., 
JMember of the Board of Revenue. 

The Hoii'blc T. T. Allen, Legal Re mem- 
braneer. 

The Hoa’blc Amir Ali, Barri.ster-at- 
Law. 
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The Ilon’ble Bhiuleb Mookerjea, C.I.E. 

The Hoii’blo J. E. Caithness. 

The Ilon’blo Moulvie Mahomed Yusuf. 

The Hon’ble A. Phillips. 

The Hon’ble C. P. L. Macaulay, M.A.. 
Secretary to the Government of Ben- 
gal, Financial Department. 

The Hon’ble Colonel S. T. Trevor, E.E., 
Joint-Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Public Works Department. 

The Hon’ble Harbans Sahay. 

Surgeon-General A. J. Payne, M.D. 

H. A. Cockerell, Esq., C.S.I., Member of 
the Board of Revenue. 

J. Westland, Esq., Comptroller- General 
of Accounts. 

The Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division. 

F. B. Peacock, Esq., OtTiciatiug Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, 
Judicial, Political, and Appointment 
Departments. 

A. P. MacDonnell, Esq., IM.A., Oflieiating 
Secretary to the Government of Ben- 
gal. General and Revenue Depart- 
ments. 

H. C. Levingo, Esq., OlTiciating Secre- 
tai7 to the Government of Bengal, 
Public Works Department. 

F. R. Hogg, Esq., Director-General of 
Post Cilices. 

The Vcn’blo the Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta. 

Brigadier-General H. C. Wilkinson, C.B., 
Commanding Presidency District. 

Colonel J. F. Tennant, R.E., C.I.E., 
Mint Master, Calcutta. 

The Commissioner of the Bhagulpore 
Division. 

The Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division. 

The Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division. 

The Commissioner of the ChotaNagporo 
Division. 

The Commissioner of the Dacca Divi- 
sion. 

The Commissioner of the Orissa Divi- 
sion. 

The Commissioner of the Patna Division. 

The Commissioner of the Raj.shahyeand 
Cooch Behar Division. 

H. L. Harrison, Esq., M.A., Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta. 

A. Croft, Esq., M.A., Director of Public 
Instruction. 

D. R. Lyall, Esq., Officiating Inspector- 
General of Police, 

L. P. D.Brmghton, Esq., Administrator- 
General. 

Surgeon-Major A. S. Lethbridge, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Jails. 


J. A. Bourdillon, Esq., Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Registration. 

H. E. ]\1. James, Esq., Postmaster- 
General of Bengal. 

II. Mattson, Esq., Consul-General, Am- 
erica. 

E A^anEetvelde, Esq., Consul-General, 
Belgium. 

G. Lemaire, Mons., Acting Consul-Gen- 
eral, France. 

J. Gallian, Le Chevalier, Consul-Gen- 
eral, Italy. 

H. Reiiihold, Esq,, Consul, Austro- 
ITungary. 

T. Piivn, Esq., Consul, Belgium. 

W. Bleek, Esq., Consul, GtM’inany. 

E. VaiiCutsem, Esq., Consul, Nether- 
lands. 

Manaekjeo Riistomjee, Esq., Consul, 
lVr.sia. 

A. A. Apear, Esq., Consul, Siam. 

T. D. Ralli, Fs(i., Vice-Consul, Greece. 

IL Beer, \'ice-Consul, Portugal. 

P. Charriol, Esep, \'ice-Ct»nsul, iSj)ain. 

M. Guttilong, Esq., A'iee-Consul, Swe- 
den and Norway. 

The Reverend Father Lafont, SJ., 
C.I.E. 

Nawab Ali Kndr Syiid Hmssan Ali 
Bahadur, of Moorshedabad. 

Maharajadhiraj Aftab Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur, of Burdwan. 

Maharaja Sripat Sing, of Patna. ^ 

Maharaja Rageiulra Kishoro Sing Baha- 
dur, of Betti ah. 

Maharaja Kadlia Prashad Sing Bahadur, 
of Doomraon. 

Maharaja Luehmessur Sing Bahadur, of 
Durhhunga. 

Maharaja Krishna Pertab Saliee Baha- 
dur, of Hutvvuh. 

Maharaja Shco Prosad Sing Bahadur, of 
Gidhore. 

Maharaja Gopal Chunder Sing, of Molie.s- 
pore. 

Maharaja Dhunoorjoy Naraiii Bliunj 
Deo, of Kconjhur. 

Raja Bhikum Narain Sing Bahadur, of 
Deo. 

Raja Raghunath Saran Singh De), of 
Sirgoojali. 

Maharaja Juggutindro Nath Ray, of 
Nattorc. 

Maharani RajiMip Kocr, of Tikari. 

Maharaja Narendra Krislina Det» of 
('alcutta. 

Maharaja Kamal Krishna Deb, of Cal- 
cutta. 

Maharani Shurnomoye, M.C.I.,of 
bazar. 

Raja Satyanand Gliosal Bahadui of 
BhookoyUis. 
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Raja IlarcnJra KriHhlia Del) Baliadur, 
of Calcutta. 

Raja Ifarbullub Narain Sing Bahadur, 
of Sonbursa. 

Raja Rajondra Mullick, of Calcutta. 

Prince Mirza Jelian Kadir. 

Sliahzada Ahmad Halim-uz-Zaman. 

Shalizada Mahomed Furnick Shah. 

Nawab Syud Asligar Ali Baliadur, C.S.I. 

Kawab Abdool Gunny, C.S.I., of Dacca. 

iNawab Ashanullah, of Dacca. 

Nawab Mir Mahomed Ali. 

Nawab AIkIooI Lutcef, C.I.E. 

Nawab Vilayat Ali Khan, C.I.E. 

Hadji Nur Mahomed Zakariah. 

W. il. Cogswell, Eaq. (Messrs. W. Ha- 
worth & Co.) 

S. E. J. Clarke, Esq., Editor, Indian 
Daily News. 

A. C. E. Forbes, Esq. (Messrs. F. W. 
Jleilgcrs & Co.) 

J. J. J. Keswick, Es(j. (Messrs. Jar- 
dinc, Skinner A Co.) 

(r. E. Keith, Esq. (Messrs, Gladstone, 
AVyllio & Co.) 

D. Mackiimon, Esq. (Messrs, Mockin- 
non, Mackenzie & Co.) 

G. Mcwbiirn, Esq. (Messrs. Gillandcrs, 
Arbutliuot & Co.) 

A. P. Kalli, Estj. (Messrs. Ralli Bros.) 

Tin* Editor, iStatesman and Friend of 
India. 

The Editor, Knylishman, 

The Editor, Pioneer. 

A. Smidt, Esq. (Messrs. Sehroeder, 
Sinidt A Co.) 

Roliert Steel, Esq. (Messrs. Robert 
i>teel A (\).) 

Jl. B. II. Turner, Esq. (Messrs. Turner, 
iMorri.soii A Co.) 

F. Whitney, E.'^i. (Messrs. Whitney 
Bros. A Co.) 

]\l. Ihiul Dejoiix (Messrs. Burn A Co.) 

E. S. Gubb«)y. E.s(j. 

E. D. J. Ezra, E.s<i. 

Bomd.^y. 

K. Grilfiths, Esq., Suporinteudeut, Sir 
♦lainsi'tji iJeejeebhoy Sidiool of Art, 
Bombay. 

E. 'r. Leitli, Esq., LL.M., Barrister-at- 
Law, Boinbjiy. 

D. Macdonabi, Esq., M.D.. Secretary 
and Chirator, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

NoUTU-WkSTKHN PuoVINCKS .iND 
Ounn. 

Hon’ble Douglas Straight, Judge. High 
(.\uirt. 

Hon*ble W. Tyrrell, C.S., Judge, Jligh 
CourU 


Lieutenant-General C. Curcton, C.B., 
Commanding, Lucknow. 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. O. Bright, 
K.C.B., Commanding, Meerut. 
Major-General Sir H. T, Maepherson, 
K.C.B., Ac., Commanding, Allaliabad. 
Hon’ble J. W. Quinton, Member, Legis- 
latiYO Council. 

C. P. Carmichael, Esq., C.S.I., Senior 
Memher of the Board of Revenue. 

H. J. Sparks, Esq., Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Uudh. 

Commissioner of Meerut. 

DitU^ Agi’a. 

Ditto Rohilkhand. 

Ditto Allahabad. 

Ditto Benare.s, 

Ditto Jhausi. 

Ditto Kumaun. 

Ditto Lucknow. 

Ditto Fyzabad. 

Ditto Kae Bareli. 

Ditto Sitapur. 

J. R. Reid, E.sq., Secrctaiy to Govern- 
ment, North- WcsUtu Provinces and 
Oudh. 

J. Woodburn, Esq., Sccretar}' Gov- 
eniment (Oudh Revenue JA’part- 
ment). 

Colonel J. O. !Ma 3 mc, R.E., Sccretar}' to 
Government, Public Works Deiairt- 
ment. 

W. Walker, M.D., Surgeon-Geueral. 
Colonel J. G. Forbes, R.K., Seeivtary to 
Government, Irrigation Branch. 

11. Rivett-Carnae, Esq., C.I.E. 

R. T. Hobart, Esq., Inspector-General 
of Prisons. 

E. J. Sinkirisou, Esq., Aecountant-Geu- 
eral. 

Colonel Lnard. Consulting Engineer for 
(Tuaranleed Railways. 

G. Greig, Esq., Conservator of Forests. 

F. S. Growse, Esq., C.I.E., Collector of 
Bulandsliahr. 

F, N. Wright, Esq., Collector of 
Meerut. 

J. C. Whishaw. Esq., M.D., Civil Sur- 
geon, Lucknow. 

J. W. Tyler. Esij.. M.D., Superintendent, 
Central Jail, Agra. 

Major T. Grai‘ey. K.E. 

Fleetwoixl Williams. E.sq., C.S.I. 
Cidonel A. M. Braiulrelh, R.E., Priii- 
eipal. Roorki College. 

Colonel J. Stuart, R.A., liaruoss Factory, 
Cawnpore. 

Sydney Hartwell, Esq., Agent, Oudh 
and uohileuiul Jiailway. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benare.s. 
Mir/.a Sulimaii Kailr Baliadur, Lucknow. 
General Azimuddiu Khan Bahadur, of 
Ram pur. 
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Paja Shivraj Singh Bahadur, O.S.I., of 
Kasliipur. 

Baja Shiva Pershad, C.S.I. 

Pana Shankar Buksh Bahadur, C.LE., 
Kliajurgaon, Pae Bareli. 

Saiyid Bakar Ali Khan, of Pindrawal, 
Bulandsliahr. 

H. B. Hederstodt, Esq., Chief Engineer, 
Oudli and Kohileiind Paihvay. 

Paja Jai Kislieii Pass BaJiadur, C.S.I. 

J. Dayer, Esq., Trail! (? Aranager, East 
Indian Paihvay, Allaliabad. 

Alajor C. l)odd, Superiiiteiideiit, Govern- 
meiit Press, Allahabad. 

Paja Amir Husen Khan Bahadur, Mah- 
miidabad, Sitapur. 

Nawab Mahdi Ali Khan Bahadur Abu- 
saliib, LueknoTV. 

Nawab Jatir Ali Khan Bahadur, Luck- 
now. 

Nawab Baker Ali Khan Bahadur, Luck- 
now. 

Paja Jagut Singh Baliadur, of Tajpur. 

Paja Utlai Pratap Singh Bahadur, of 
Bhinga. 

Paja Siiamblm Narain Singh Bahadur, 
of Ghazipur. 

Captain F. Chapman, Shahpur House, 
Allahabad. 

G. W. Allen, Esq. 

Walter Colvin, Esq., Barristor-at-Law. 

E. Maealistcr, Esq., of Posa (Carew & 
Co.). 

W. Butler, Esq., Cawnporc (Messrs. 
Ford and ]\IacI)onald). 

T. Finch, Esep, Menna, Shahjahan- 
pur. 

J. B. Dunbar, Esq., Elgin Mills, Cawn- 
pore. 

Dr. E. J. Lazams, i\r.D., J.P., Benare.'^. 

C. Peinhold, Esq., Agra. 

G. Banyard, Esq., Lucknow (^Vtossrs. 
IVlurray & Co.). 

J. H. Bridgman, Esq., J.P., Gorakh- 
pur. 

Paja Jung Bahadur Khan Bahadur, of 
S anpara. 

Paja Indra Bikram Sah, of Kharigarh. 

Paja Sankar Singli, of Etah. 

Seth Naraiii Dass, of .Muttra. 

Paja Pam Pratab Singh Bahadur, of 
Manda, Allahabad. 

Paja Banspat Singli Baliadur, of Bara, 
Allahabad. 

Paja Lai Madlio Singli, of Amethi. 

Paja Jngmohan Singh Bahadur, of Sira- 
rota Chandpur, Pae Bareli. 

Kunwar Haniam Singh Baliadur, Ahlu- 
walia, Bahraich. 

Nawal) Syad Ahmed Khan, of Sirdliana, 
Meerut. 

Kunwar Abdul Ali Khan, of Chitari, 
Bulandshahr. 


Kunwar Lutf Ali Khan, of Talibnagar, 
Bulandsliahr. 

Sheik Sharfuddin Baliadur, Bndaun. 

Mir Muhammad Mohsiin Khan, Am- 
roha, Moradabad. 

Balm Dwarka Nath Banorji, Pleader, 
High Court, 

Punjab. 

11. M. Plowdcn, Esq., Judge, Chief 
Court. 

J. W. Smyth, Esq., C.S., Judge, Chief 
Court. 

G. P. Elsmic, Esq., C.S., Judge, Cliief 
Court. 

P. T. Burney, Esq., C.S., Judge, Chief 
C\mrt. 

D. G. Barkley, E.sq., C.S., Judge, Chief 
Court. 

B. 11. Baden Powell, Esij., C.S., Judge, 
Chief Court. 

C^)h)nel \V. G. Davies, C.S.I., Ollieiating 
Finaneial Commissioiu*!*. 

Major E. G. Wa<*e, Commissioner, Settle- 
ments and Agrirultiire. 

J. L. Ki])ling, Esq., Principal, Mayo 
School of .Vrt. 

D. boss, Esq., Agent, S. P. and D. Bail- 
way. 

Assam, 

W. E. Ward, E<q.. Commissioner, 
Assam Valley I^islrii-ts. 

E. Stack, Es(j., Director of Agriciilture. 

J. Wilson, Esip, Inspi‘ctor of Schools, 

NaTIVK Sl'ATKS. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
G.C S.I., C.LE. 

His Higliness the Maharaja of ^lysore. 

Jlis ilighness the Maharaja of Mani])ur, 
K.C.S.l. 

His Highness the Paja of Jhind, 
C.LE. 

His Highness the ^laharaja of J’atiala. 

His H ighness the Kauai) of Bahuwulpur, 
(CC.S.l. 

His Highness tlio Paja (>f Nal»lia, 
(i.C.S.I. 

His JIighn(‘ss the Paja (*f Kapnrthalla. 

d'he M alia raja Bahadur of Cooeli 
Bella r. 

The idaharaja of Hill Tipjierah. 

Paja Karayan Par>had Karindar Baha- 
dur, Hyderabad Stale. 

K'auab iSliamsnl Ibnra Amir-i-Kabir 
Khursliid Jail Baliadur, Ilydi'rabail 
State. 

Nawal) Bushir-ud-DowIali Bahadur, 
Hyderabad Stall*. 

Nawah \'ikurul Cmra Baliadur, HydtT- 
nhad Slate. 

K. Sheshndri Iyer, Esq., Dewan, My- 
sore State. 
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PRESIDENT: 

Tlic Hou’blo Aujrustus Rivers Thompson, C.S.I., C.LE., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Rengal. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 

TIio IIou’Wc Colonel S T. Trevor, 11. E Joint-Sccretary to the Government of 
Deiigal, rublic Works Department. 

* MEMBRllS : 


Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, 
K.C.S.I. 


Sur«eon-Jra.ior G: King, Super- 

iiitendent, liotauieal Gardens, lluw- 
rah. 


E. C. Ihiek, Esq., Soerctary to tlie Gov- 
ernment of India, Kevenue and Agri- J. Anderson, Esq,, M.D., F.R S Super- 
eultural Dei)artments. intendent, Indian Museum. ’ ^ 


The Coniniissioncr of the Presideney 
Division. 

A. ^TaeDtinnell, Esq., M.A., Oflh'iat- 
ing Seert'lary to the (iovernment of 
IVnigal, (leneral and Revenue Depart- 
inenls. 

If. L. Ifarrison, Esf}.. A., Commissioner 
of Pplive, Calcutta. 

]h*ig.Milier-(Jeneral II. C. Wilkinson, C.B., 
Ctiinmaiiiling Presideney District. 

A. ^V. Cndt, Esq., Uirector f>f 

PuMic Instriiction, Bengnl. 

Lieutenant -Colonel ,1. F. Fit/gerahl (\»1- 
ogan, S.C’., Ollicmiing Commandaut, 
17th X.I., Fort William. 

W. 11 Griinlcy, I'sq., H. A., Collector of 
Cu>loms, Calcutta. 

!Major .1. Waterlioust', B.S.C.. Deputy 
SupiTintendent , Sur\ey of India. 

Surgeon-Maj«»r A. S. Lethbridge, M.D., 
Jns]>eetor-General of ») ails, Bengal. 

Surgeon-Major F^, . A. de Faheek, 

(>llicinting Sanitary Commissioner, 
Bengal. 


If B. Medlicott, Esq., A.M., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of Jndia. 


C. S. Bayley. Esq,, C.S., Otheiating 
1 iuh‘r-Secretary to the OovtTnni(*nt 
of Bengal, General and Revenue 
Departments. 


J. J. J. Keswick, Esq. (Messrs. Jardiiie, 
Skinner ainl Co.) 

D. Crnickshank, Esq. (Messrs. Begg, 
Dunhq) ainl Co.) 


llic Iliuihle R. Miller (^Messrs. Jloare, 
Miller and Co.) 

M . D. Bruec. Esq., C.E., Vice-Chairman 
ol the Coninu>>ioners ftu* making iiu- 
]»roNcmeuls in the Port of Caleiitia. 

Rai Raituhlrnlala ^litra, Baliadur, 
C.LE./LL.l). 


(L Irving, Esip (Messrs. T. E. Thomson 
aiul Ct».) 


P. J. Zemin, E<q. (Messrs. Lewi-J. Stew- 
art and Co.). Pn^-ulent of the Caleutta 
Trades* A ssoeiat ion. 


SECRETARY: 

M. IL Jackson, Es*}., C.E., Assistiuit Engineer, J'. W. D, 
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domnusBionevi? dull llvobmcidl doinmittccij. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

CHAIUMAN : • 

W. II. Campbell, Esq., LL.D. 

MEMBERS : 


N. Atbinson, Esq. 

Rev. W. G. G. Austin. 

R. T. A. Daly, Ksq. 

His Honor P. Fleming, Esq. 
E. H. Francis, Esq. 

W. Fresson, Esq. 

C. H. Gilbert, Esq. 

T. H. Glennie, Esq. 

B. J. Godfrey, Esq. 

G. H. Hawtayuc, Esq. 


J. S. Hill, Esq. 

G. S. G oilman, Esq. 

R. J. Kelly. Esq. 

H. Kirke, Esq., M.A. 

G. Little, Esq., Jr. 

A. C. MeCalinan, Esq. 

F. H. Nind, E.sq. 

The Hon'blo W. Russell. 

The llon’ble W. F. H. Smith. 

The Hon ble W. A. G. Young, C.M.G. 


SECRETARY : 

E. 11. Glaisbcr, Esii. 

TREASURER : 

R. W. Imacli, Esq. 

CORRESPONDENT IN LONDON : 

W. Walker, Ksq. 

COMMISSIONER IN CALCUTTA : 

11. Kirke, Esq,, M.A., B.C.L,, Sherill’ of Dcineraru. 


CEYLON. 

COMMISSIONER : 

J. Capper, Esq,, Editor of the Cej/lijn Tiuus. 


MAURITIUS. 

COMMISSIONER : 
J. A. De.speissis, Esep 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Cr)M.Af[S8K)NKll : 

J. A, Swcttculwm, Esq., S.S.C.S. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

PBESIDENT ; 

The Hon’hlo Sir Patrick Alfred Jennings, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
Vice-President of the Exccutiv'o Council. 

. VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

The Ilon’blo Edmund Harton, Speaker of the Lei:isla<ivc Assembly. 

The Ilon’ble William Macleay, M.L.C. 

The Ilon’hle John Brown Watt, M.L.C. 

Edward Combes, Esq., C.M.G., M.P. 

MEMBERS : 

Robert Dudley Adams, Esq. Georgo Cumbcrlego Loughnan, Esq., 

The Ilon’ble William Adams Brodribb, M.P. 

E.R.(i.S., AI.L.C. .Tohn Mackenzie, Esq., F.G.S., Exam- 

Janu's Nixon Bruidicr, Esq., M.P. incr of Coaldiclds 

tlolin Fitzgerald Burns, Esq., M.P. Cliarle.s Moore, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
Henry Clark, Ks(j., M.P. J)irectf)r of the Botanic Gardens. 

H<*nry Copeland, Es(j., M.P. .Augustus Morris, Esq. 

The Jlou’ble George Henry Cox, M-L.C. The Jlon’ble Henry Mort, M.L.C. 
'William Hrnry Eldred, Esq, J.P., | Himry Moses, Esq., M.P. 

Consul-General fur Chili. • William Thomas Poole. Esej , M.P. 

William .John l'Vrgu>son, Esq., M.P. • Robert Preiulerga^t, Esq. 

David Fiulnvs(»n. Esq. Wili am Wright Kiehardson, Esq.. .T.P. 

dames FU‘telier, Es<[., ]\f.P. '■ Charles James Roberts, Esq., C.M.G., 

F^ivderiek Augustus Franklin, • M.P. 

C.E., d.P, • John Lee, Esq., ^LP. 

Alfred Reginald Frendin, Esq., M.P. ! Charles Smith, Flsq. 

(ieorg(‘ Neville Grilliths. K<q., .M.P, ' Hohert Biinictt Smith, Esq., ^[.P. 

Hnery ll:ilh»ran, Esq., C.M.G.J.P. | John Sutherlaml, E^j.. M.P. 

John Harris, Jisjp, M.P., flayer of Hannan .lohn Tarrant, Esq., M.P. 

Sydney. ' Alfred Bennett, FNq. 

T/ouis Francis Ileydon, E'op. ^l.P. i Prosper NielK)las Trebcck. T^sq., J.P, 

Frederiek Thomas Hum})hery, lilsq., ; William JosejJi Triekett, Ksq , M.P. 

M.P. " Robert HodvUe D.nborg AVhite, Esq., 

James Inglis, Esq. j M.P. 

Arehihahi Hamilton Jacob, Esq., Charles Smith Wilkinson, Esq., F.G.S., 

Richard Lewis Jeiikin.s, Es(j., M.K.C.S.F]., F.L.S., (Jeologieal Surveyor. 

J.P, i John 'Williams, Fxj., Crown Solicitor. 

Tlu» Hon’hle Samuel Aron .fosepli, M.L.C. Alexander Wilson. Esij., M.P. 

Ihe Hon’hle Philip Gidley King, M.L.C. William Briggs. F.>q., J.P., Solicitor. 
Octavius Laimtiee, i Edmund Bingham WcKlhouse, Esq., J.P. 

.Vreliihnld Liversid.'C, Esep, F.R.S., i 
Professor <»f Chemistry and Mineral- 1 
ogy ill the I'niver.sity of Sydney. ' 

SECRETARY : 

Alex. Cumming. Esti. 

EXECrnVE COMMISSIONER IN CALCUTTA; 

F. A. Franklin, Esq.. C.E., J.P. 

REPRESENTATIVE COMMISSIONER IN CALCUTTA. 

James N. Stuart. Esq. 

! 5 ielM-:I^lNT^;^’l>^;.NT or thk .m-w sorxn cockt; 

Thomas I’unli, Ksii- 
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VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT : 

Joseph Bosisto, Esq., M.P., J.P. 


MEMBERS : 


The Hoii’hlo Jolm Woods, M.P. 

Tlio Hon’ble James Lorimer, M.I 
J.P. 

James Gihh, Esq., M.P., J.P. 

John Nimmo, E]sq., M.P., J.P. 

John Pljth, Esq., J.P. 

Thomas Patrick Fallon, Esq., J.P. 
David Miteliel], Esq., J.P. 

Andrew Plummer, p]s(]., M.D., J.P. 
Andrew Rowan, Esq., J.P. 


j Henry Burrows, Esq. 

I Robert Aldw'ell, Esq. 

! Alexander Augliey, Esq. 

! .1. Harw ard de Itinzy, Esq. 
j Frcderik S. Grinnvade, Es(|. 
! Itobert J. JelTray, Esq. 
Heniy Madden, Fks<|. 
Geor^9 John Siins, Esq. 
John ]h Wliitty, Esq. 


SECRETARY : 

James Tliomson, Esq. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY: 
Joseph Knowles, l^s(j. 


TASl^IANIA. 

EXECUTrYE COMMISSTONEK* : 
T. C. Ju.st, Esq. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CHAIRMAN : 

The Hon’ble R. D. Ro.ss, M.P. 


MEMBERS : 


Hon ‘hie David Murray, M.L.C. 
John Harvey, Esq., J.P. 

E. W. Pitts, Esq. 

J. Curnow', p]sq., »f.P. 

W. Haines, Esq., M.P. 

Samuel Davenport, Esq., J.P. 


Thomas Hard}', Esq. 

A. M. Sirnson, I>q.. J.P. 

Adam Adam*i(in, Sen,, E''fj., J.P. 

J. h. C oiiiirr-ivt.^ J.P. 

F. AJukiii. Esq., J.P. 


SECRETARY: 

C. J. Coates, E.sq. 

representative AT CAJaUTTA: 
il. J, Scott, Esej, 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

AUSTRIA.. 

# 

Representatives deputed hy the Ministry of Commerce of VieiDia, 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER : 

Alfonso Faber, Esq. 

COMMISSIONER: 

J. Schncll, Esq. 

Rcjn'cscnt alive of the CUy of Sahhtrg. 

J. Silbitrcr, Esq. 

FHENOII INDO-CniNA. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

PRESIDENT: 

M. Dronlict, General Secretary to the Department of Internal Administration. 

jyiE^IDERS : 

M. Schrojder, Member of the Colonial M. PeVe, Momhor of the Municipal 
Hoard, •Council of Sai^ron. 

M, Klolftikowski. Chief of the Governor’s M. Cornu, President of the Saigon 
t^mneil and of the Political Depart- Chamhor of Commerce, 
njciit. ; • ^I* Catoire, ^Member of the Saigon 

M. Cardi, Mayor of Saigon. * Chamber of Commerce. 

M. Jlataillc, 1st Administrator at Binh- M. .Moipiin-Taiulon, Director of tlie 
• *11011. ^ Botanical Gardens and of the Experi-* 

M. Xirant, Administrator of Internal mental Farm. 

Affairs, President of the Municipal M Do-liuu-Pimong, Doc-phu-su. 
Council of Cludon. PasAl, Sub-Chief of the 2nd DeiviPt- 

M. Viiuiot. Member of the Municipal ment of Internal Administration, 
Council of Saigon. Secretary to the Committee. 

SPECIAL COMMISSIONER : 

M. Motiuin-Taudou, Commander of the^rder of Cambodia. 

TON QUIN 

COMMISSIONER : 

M^Bartliolcniy Cabnsse, CUemist, Vrondi Na\y. 


NETIIERLANDS-IN DI A. 

COMMIISSIONKH . 
Junes A. U. Wisc'lius, Ksii. 



INDIAN EMPIRE. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF EXHIBITS : 

M. H* Ferrars, Esq., Deputy Consertftor of Forests. 


ASSAM. 

PRESIDENT : 

W. E. IVard, Esq., Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts.- 
MEMBERS : 


His Highness the Maharaja of Mani- 
pur, K.C.S.I. • , , . 

E. Stach, Esq., C.S., Director of Afp-i- 
culture, JoinP-Sccretary. 

J. AVilson. Esq., Inspector of Schools, 
Joint-Secretary. 

B. G. Gchlt, Es^., C.S..'Personal Assist- 
ant to the Chicf*Commissiouer. 

• CiCH-iB. 

J. Knox Wight, Esq., C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner. 

W. Aitchison, Esq. 

Baboo Hari Charaa Sarma, Ray Baha- 
dur. 

Stehet. ' 

The Deputy Commiasioncr. 

J.»M. Turnbull, Esq. 

Baboo Loknatli Sarma. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

Colonel W. C. S. Clarke, Deputy Com- 
missioner. •• 

U. Hajan Manik Seim, of Chorra. 

U. Klur Singh Seim, of Kbyrim. 

♦ 

^XQIL II1LL8. 

E. B. McCabe, Esq., C.S., Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

Gabo Hills. 

Captain TT. S. K. P. Maxwell, Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Goalpaba. 

jfj. S. Driberg, Esq., Deputy Commi.s- 

sioner. * 


Baboo Bi.?hnu Cliaran Chatterioc, B.A., 
B.L. 

Baboo Nidhiram Das. 

Kambup. 

A. C. Campbell, Esq., Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

H. Bell, Esq. 

Baboo Hem Chandra Biirua. 

Darr.vno. 

H. C. Williams, Esq., C.S., Deputy Com- 
mis.sionor. 

R. Esq. 

Baboo Harbitas Agarwala. 

Nowgono. 

Colonel T. Lamb, Dejiuty Commissitmor. 
C. A. B. Anderson, Esq. 

Munshi Rulniiat Ali. 

Sjns.iOAR. 

Colonel A. E. Campbell, Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

J. Uuekingham, Es<|. 

Babw Krishna Kanta Barua. 

• Lakhimpuh. 

Colonel H. J. Pect, Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

JI. K. S. Hannay, E.sqT 

Ra}' Sliadhun Chandra Bahadur, 

(L ncral Tangal Singh, M mister o( Ifin 
Highness the MuliAraiali of Manipur, 
K.C.S.I. 

General Balnram Singh, Minister of 
his Highnesa* the MaUaraj.ah * of 
Manipur, k.C.S.I. 
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JOINT-SECUETARIES : 

E. Stack, 'Esq.. B.C.S. 

Major W. F. Trotter, B.S.C. 

OFFICER IN CHARCE OF THE ASS4M ARTWARE COURT:. 
Major W. F. Trotter, B.S.C. * 

ASSISTANTS TO OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE ASSAM ARTWARE 

COURT : 

L. F. Tonnerro, Esq.; Assistant Superintendent oL Police. 

Babu Jugeswar Barkati. • 


BENGAL. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF PROVINCIAL COURT.: 

C. S. Bayley. Esq., B.C.S. 

OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF ECONO:\riC COURT: 

Dr. George Watt, F.L.B., Professor, Bengal Educational Service. 

Babu Trailokyu Natli Mukharji, Otlieer in cliargo of ibe E.vliil>ition Braiicb, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, Government of India. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF Til f/eXUIBITS OF THE FOREST 
DEPARTMENT : 

F. B. M anson, Esq., Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bengal. • 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE METEOROLOG- 

ICAL DEPARTMENT: 

\ H. Blanforil, Estp, Meteorologieal Reporter. 

OFFICtB IX ClIAUGE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE JAIL DEPAliT- 

aIEXT: 

If. B. Hanlon, Esip, Superintendent of Jail Manufactures, Bengal. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE SURVEX 

DEPARTMENT: 

CnjUain St. G. C. Gore, R.E. 

OFFICER IN CMIARtiE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE 
TKLKGRAPII DEPARTMENT : 

J. C. Douglas, Esq., Chief SuperintemTcnt of Telegraphs, BeiTgal. 


« 

CALCUTTA COURT. 


TheCoiumiss 


C. C. SIrvens, Esq. 

R. G. Sterinlnh*. Esip 
(1. M. Goodrieke, ICsq. 
A. ll. Wallis, Emj. 


PRESIDENT:* 
ioner of the Prosidoney Division. 

MEMBERS: 

If. ^V. Hallott, Ksq, 

R. V. Rem fry, E.stj. 

K. Read, I’Ni]. 

Babu Radhii*a IVrsaud Muklierji. 
Babu Judu Lai Mulliek. 


SEl'KETA KY; 

0 . M. OocKlricko, Esq. 
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BOMBAY. 

PltESTDENT’: 

n. Mowat, Esq., Special Comniissionor, 
‘ MEMBEES ; 


Abtlul Ealiinian. 

F. Forbes Aibini, Esq. 

11. IT. Ai;a Akbv'sbali. 

H. H. Agii Jiin^oesUab. 

Alimcdbhoy Hnbibhoy. 

Almaram IVuulurang, G.G.M.C. 

Bdlaji iViiuluraiii^. 

G. A. Barnolt, Esq. 

Ool. L. C. Barton. 

TJie Hf'ii’blo Mr. Justice Bayloy. 

Shet Bechai’ilds Ambaidas, C.S.T. • 

K. C. Bcclaikar. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice Birdwood. 

P, Blaney, Esq. 

W. Ijoyd, Ksq. 

The ifon’ble Budrudin Tnyabji. 

Byraiuji Dadabhai, Kliau Bahadur. 
Bjramji Jijibliai. C.S.I. 

.Byramji iSTisarwanji Servai. 

John McLeod Campbell, Esq., C.S. 

S:4T. Chipluiikar. 

C, P. Cooper, T^sq. . 

A. Crawford, Esq., C.S. 

H. Ourwen, Esq. 

Bddabhai Aavroji. 

Dinshaw Maneekji Petit. 

Borabji Khorsliedji Shroff, 

Borabji Paduniji. 

Bosabhai Framji, C.S. I. 

Surj^eoii- Major W. Dyinoek, B.A. 

J. Elphinstoii, Esq., C.S. 

A. B. Fforde, Es(j. 

L. E. W. Forrest, Esq. 

Fnimji Diiishaw petit. 

G. Geary, Esq*, 
ir. G. Gell, E.s(/. 

J. Gordon, Esrf. 

G ovind l ao Ga i j 1 M h a r . 

Homji Kharsedji Dsuly. 

^Horiiiarji Ardesar IJonnarji *\Vadia. 

Tl^e Hon’ble Sir Jamsetji .fijildiai. 
Jamsedji Xasarwaiiji Petit. 

Javerilal Uimiasliaiikar Vajnik. 
Jehan/^r Cowasji Jeliangir Eeadyinouey 
Jerajbhai Perbliai. 

Kaikhushru JV. Xaljraji. 

K. li. Kama^ 

The Hou'blc Kashindth Trimbak Telan;;. 
Kavasji Morwarjji Shroff. 

D. S. Kemp, Esq. 

The Ifon’ble Eao KJiandefsio V. Paste 
Baltddur. • 

Kharsefji N. Nervai. 

The Hon’blc Mr! Latham. 


E. T. Lcitli, Esq., LL.M., Barristor-at* 
Law. 

J. C. Lisboa, Eaq., G.G.M.G. 

E. A. Little, I^sq. 

Charles Lowell, Esq. 

John Macfarlaiie, Esq. • 

J. L. Maekay, Esq. 

T. 1 ). ISfaekenzie, Esq., C.S. 

Mahomed Ali Eo^^iiy. ^ 

Alaiieekji Khar.sedji. 

Sir Man<;aldas iSatliublioy, Kt., C.S. I. 

J. G. Moore, 10.s(|., C.S. 

Captain iL Morland. 

TJie JIaa’ble Mr. Justice Naimbhai 
llaridas. 

Namiblioy Byniinji Jijiblioy. 
^^aiidshaiikar Tuljashankar, Eai Balia- 
dur. 

Nasarwanji Ardosher Hormusji XVVidia. 
Nasarwanji Maneekji Petit, 

Navroji Furdunji, C.I.E. 

Major K. L. JViitt. • 

K. C. K. Ollivant, Esq.. CS, 

G. E. ()rmiston, Es(|., M.J.C.E. 

Padamji Pestonji, JSirddr *Khan B.iluL 

dur. 

, E. 1 ). Parker, Esii. 

Colonel A. .M, Phillijis. 

IJhirozshah .Merwanji Afelifii. 

The Hi)n’l>l(* .Mr. Jnsliee Pinh(*y. 
Premahhai ilemabhai, Shet. 

Preinehaiid Kavchrind. 

C. B. Prilcharii, Ivs(p, C.S, 

W. II. Ihopert, C.S. 

Licnt -Col. A Pnllaii. 

UaniHipalh Aarayen Khofe. CM.E. 
HMliinitulla .Mahomed Say.iui* 

Kam hordibi .N^inKannlas.’ 

E. J. Peid. Ksq. 

G. B, Et'id, C.S. 

J'.. P. Itobertson, Esq., C.S. 

Jacob Sassoon^ JCsq. 

The Jlon’ble S. I): Sassrnni. 

The JIun’ble Mr. .fusln-i* S<*ott. 

Shankar Pandur;in^^ ikindit, 

S ha n t ju ,M m .N ;i niy on. 

Sordhji Fuiiiiji Pafrl. 

Soiai.jj Sli.ipnrji fh ngali, (M.E. 

Sir Frank FI. Souter, Kt., C.S. I 
A. 11 . Spry, Esj[., C.S. 

J. St^^incr, Ksq. • 

Suieman Abdul Wahid, 

Tfipidas Abirjdas. 

J. Ihurbuni, Ksq, 
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Varjiwandas MiUliawclas. 

VinayekniH Wassudcoji, Sirdiir. 

Tho Hon’blo Eao Sahcb VishwaniLth 
Niiniycn Mandlik, C.S.I. 

Viziarungum Mudliar Sirdar Rao 
Baliddur. 

R. Walton, Esq., C.E. 

J. P. Watson, Esq. 

Surgeon -Major T. S. Weir. 

Licnt.-Col. E. W..WesV 
E. Wiinbridge, Esq. 

T. W. Wood, Esq. 

AnMEIURAT). 

B^Iiolanatli Sarablwii, Eao Bahadur. 
Kavasji Manelierji. 

E aneliodlal Cliliola 1 al . 

Kaira. 

Befhordas Tiduirulas. 

Is'arsiram Vajirdni. 

Broacit. 

TCalianrAi ITakunintrai Desai. 
iSasarwiiiiji Sheriddji Ginwalla. 

Sr rat. 

IVivnr Eastoinji Klnirsedji Mmli. 
j)o>aliliai (J.iJ.M.C. 

.Ingjiwaiuras Kliu'^adas. IMo Baluidiir. 
Alir Zullicar Ali ]\lir dafar Ali. 

Than A. 

»J ( di a n gi r Da<l a bh a i . 

.Narayen Wisudeo Khaikar, Eao Baha- 
dur, 

* KlIANDrsif. 

Bfulrubhni Adainji, Ta!‘*da. 

.Bniikof Hiirgio iiid, Cliali>gaoii. 

(l(»viml Eaiih’liaialra (Janul, ^’akil DJiu 
lia. 

Ea.^arwaiiji, Eraiiiji Bliu>aval. 


Ahmi^dnaoar. 

• 

Pramji Ardesher, Khan Bahadur. 
Kcslievrao Wislivcnath Patverdhan. 
Naserwanji Khursedji, Khan Bahadur. 

Poona. 

ifari Eaoji Chiplunkar. 

Nasjk. 

Umdat-al-Mulk lidhadur Eaghunatlirdo 
A'itlial Vinchurkar, C.S.I., Chief of 
Vinchur. • 

Sataha. 

Ganesh Pandnrang Aglay. 

Nagojirao Patankar of Patan. 

Narayi'ii Anaiit Mutalik, Eao Bahadur, 
of Kara cl. 

^arsingrao Maney, Inamdar, of Mhas- 
wad. , 

.Sidriim Keshavrao Deshmukh, of Kudal. 

i 

1 ^ Kolada. 

j Bhikaji Earnchaiulra Ok. 

I ^ Belcjaum. 

Bhimrao E:nnrav> G(’?ai, Inamdar and 
.Second Cla<s Sirdar. 

Ilatehrao Anant, Pleader. 

I Diiarwar! 

Subrao Eameliandra Bavadjiatti, 

■ Pleader. 

Kanaka. 

She'.hagi rrao Vithal. Pleader. 

Shoshava Puttnva >iadig, Sir>i. 

;♦ EvTXAr»lKI. 

i Bhasknr Visliiui Phadke. 


noNoiJAin* sfaky-T-c^'Y: 

J, (ioriloii, Si’<Tot;U'y li> tlio l'haTnlu’r of Conimoroo. 

OFFIC’KU IN eilAliOK OF TIU' AKTWAFF. LOniT : 

J. ririlliths, Ks(|.. Sub.Coinmis>ioin?r. 

ASSISTANT TO OFFU'FU IN OHAlKiE OF THE AETW.UJE COiaCT : 

Mr. B. A. (Jupte. 

OFFICEH IN CIIAUGK OF THE ArANFFACTFEES FOFiiT: 

J. n llraut. Esq., CoinmifsiiMier. 

ASSISTANT TO OFPICEE IIV CllAEOK OF THE M A^’^FACll ELS 

Mr. Siiaraiu Gopinatli. 
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BURMAII. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF EXHIBITS : 

TTarry L. Tilly, Esq,, Personal Assistant to tlio Cliief Engineer, P. W. D., 
British Burmab. 


CENTEAL INDIA. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE QF EXHIIlITS : * 

Major J. B. Keith, Assistant Curator of Ancient Monuments for Central India. 


CENTRAL rEOVINCES. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE : 

J. B. Fuller, Esq., B.C.S., Olliciatirg Director of Agricullnre. 
Kukund Rao Balkrishiia Buti, Esq., Honorary Magistrate, Nagpur. 


. HYDERABAD. 

OFFICER IN CHARGE OF EXHIBITS : 
oayyid Mahmud, Personal Assistant to Nawab Amir-i-Kabir Kurshid 
Jail Bahadur. 


MADRAS AND TEAVANCORE. 

PRESIDENT : 

The Hon’ble A. Mackenzie. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, COMMLS.SIONER. AND SEt’RETAfiV: 
Brigade- Surgeon George Bidie, I\I.B., C.I.E. 

MEMJ5ERS; 


on’blc Mir Hnmuyun .Tali Bahadur. 

,, Amftravati Seshavva Suslri. C.S.I. 
„ H. S. Thomas, F.L.S.. F.Z.S. 

J. H. Garstin, Esq., C.S.I.,C.S. 

Colonel R. H. Sankey, C.B.^ R.E. 
Surgeon-General W.R. Cornish, F.R.C.S., 
C I E 

W. \\Tl*son, E.sq., M.A., C.8. 

H. B. Grigg, Esq., M.A., CJS. 

H. W. Bliss, E.mp, B:a., C S. 

A. T. Arundel, Esq.^ B.A., C.S. 
CohmelW. S'. Drover, C.S.l, 

R. F. Chisliolm, E.sq., F.R.S., B*A. 

J* C. Shaw, Esc). 

C. A. Ainslic, Esq. 

L. Strange, Ewp 

S. R. Turnbull, Esq. - 


l'.*<q. 

\\ . S. ^\ hiteviilr, I'isq., (,\S. 

J. W. Ailmthnut, |v>rj. 

Colomd T. E. TmujMMt. • 

H..ii..r:iry SiirK. on Mulii-ud-ilin Sliarif, 
IvIiHu Bahadur. 

M.R. Ry. B. ( hentsal Rao Pantulu (iaru. 
V . Kn\hnamachari Avt-rgal. 

R. Rngliumilha Rao Avergal, 
Di'waii Bahadur. 

». P. S. Raiim.^awiny Mutlaliar 

Avergal. 

C Singaravidu Mudniiar A^er- 

gal. 

. „ P. Etherajulu Naido‘o (inni. 

» \V S.* Venkttlaruuianjulu Kau 

duo Garu. * 
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OFFICIATING COMMISSIONFF : 

Claude Vincent, Esq., Ofliciaiing Architect to the Government of Madras. 

OFFICTA.'rtNG SECKETATIY : 

\V. 8. Whiteside, Esq., M.C.S. 

OFFICEll IN CHAEGE OF THE COUET : 

W. F. OiK^ie, Esq. 


MYSOllE; 

PEESTDENT: 

Liyut.-Col. A. LeMes>.uricr, K.E. 


Capfaln IVf. C. Erachenhury, E.E. 

J. C’anuToii, Esq. , 

J. W. Have'^, Es([., Jjonior. 

J)r. .1. Hfiulersoii. 

II. Ihidson, Esep 
P. Krishna Hati, Hai Ihihadur. 

Ca])taiii A. If. ]Mn('intin*. 

A. iNaravausaiiii Mudaliar Eai Bahadur, 
H. L. h‘u-e, E.m|. 

A. E. tSabhapuii Mudaiiar Eui Bahadur 


BEES : 

jE. Scaldwoll, E.sq, 

; F. W. Smith. E*><i, 

^ A. Sriuivasarhar, Esq. 
i T. Sriniva'saientrar. INq. 

T. H. A. Tlmud.xin Chytty, Esq. 
n. Shtima Kao, E<q. 

.Malnunotl Salilia .’^ahih, Klian Baliadur. 
AImIuI Kaliuian. K^q. 
ilaji Salia Mahomed Kasim Sahib, Esq. 


SECEETAEIES: 

Stamli.sli Lee, Esq. | C. Kaghavacharlu, Es(f., B.A. 

OFFICEE IN CIIAKEE OF THE COUKT : 
Sfaiuli.'ih Leo, Esq, 


^"OnTlI-WESTE^vN PROYINCES AND OUDII. 

Al EM BEES: 


]r**n’l)le Dou^das Strai,i;ht, Judge, High ’ 
(h*urt. . • 

,Hou*hle W. Tyrell, C.S., Judge, High 
Court, • 

Alajordieiieral Sir 11. T. Afaepherson. 

K.C.B., \e.,^ Conniiaiuling. .Vllahahatl. 
Lieutenant-General C. Cureton, C.B., 
Ooiuuuinding, Luehnow. i 

Lieutenant-t tenoral Sir H. (E Bright. ; 

K.C.B., Coininnnding, Meerut. 

C. B. i^armieliael. Esq., C.S.l , Senior^ 
Member, Board of Eeveuue. 


F. J. S]>;irhs, E>q., Judicial Conums- 
sitmer, thulh. 

Hon’hle J. AV. (JuintoD, Ivs(}., Momhor, 
Legislative Couni'il. 

Couuqissutnor of Mirat. 
l>it to Agra. 

Ditto Kohilkhand. 

Hit to Allaliahad. 

J>itto In'nare.s. 

•Ditio dhausi. 

Hit to K’Muaun, 

Jhtto JiUcknow. 
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CALCUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

1883 - 84 . 


CHAPTER I. 


Origin of the (Exhibition. 


Ol’KNl.Ni; AND Cl.DrSINU CDl; K.MONl T.S. 


Tin: Calcutta Exhilution of 1883-84 was tlie first 
attempt made in India to liold an exhibition of an inter- 
national cliaiacter. Exhibitions on a smaller scale laid been 
held in’various parts of India, but the>o were .ircmerally of a 
liM-al cliaracter ; and when* tln*ir .M-op(‘_was not jiurely provin- 
cial, no atti'iupt was made to include in them specimens of 
otlu'r than Indian arts and manufactures. For tlie improve- 
ment of Indian art tlu'.se exhibitions were not without con- 
sideral)Ie value, buttlu'y neci'ssirily did not embrace tlieother 
imjiortant object.s of an ('xhibition, — the brinyiny of distant 
cimntries into closer commercial union witli India and tlie 
devi'lopment of lU'W branches of indu.stry, ^Idiis could only be 
done by means of an exliilution on a much lar<Ter scale than 
any jirevion.sly attempti'd in India. Tlie idea of holdini>:such 
an I'xhibition was originati'd by .Mr. Juh'sdoubert, a ai'iitlenum 
of Fri'iich extraction, naturalised in New South Wales, who 
visile'd Calcutta in the early jiart t»f the cold weather of 18S'2-S3 
and laid his plans befori* the Eic'utenant-tbivernor of Jlcnyal, 
who I'orwarih’d them for the sanction of the Covernment of 
India, d’he idea was laki'ii u[) Avarmly by the Covernment of 
India, and it was dei*ided that an Exliilution should be held 
at Calcutta nmh'r tin' manaeement of the Government of 
llonj^al. The general .scope of the Exhibition, its olijocts, and 
the method proposed for its management, were indicated in 
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the following resolution issued by the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the 16th of January 1883 : — 

Dated Calcutta, tlio ICtli Jaiuiarj 1883. 

HESOLTJTION — J3y tlio Goverumeui of J3engal, Itovcnuo Department, 
Miscelhmeous (F). 

Bead — 

A letter, dated the 18tli December 1882, from IMr. «Tiiles ♦Toubert, Forward- 
ing a prospectus oF an iuternatioual exliibitioii wliicli he ju-oposes 
to hold in Calcutta in December, January, ami February 1883-81, 
and asking the sanction and support of the Government of 
Dengal in Ids undertaking. 

A letter, is o. 2l>2l 210 i\l is (1.), dated the 22nd idem, to Mr. JouhcK, 

conveying the ap]>rovaI «>t the Lieutenant -(Jovernor to the ])rojeet 
and sanctioning tlic holding of (ho cxlii!)it ion. 

A letter, X(». 2022— -2 1 1 ^lis. (1.), <.>1 tin* same ilatc, to the (lovernment of 
India, lorwanling a copy of (lu‘ ci>rrc''pondcn(*c inviting the eo- 
c>p(‘ration ot t ln‘ (iov<*riinit“nt of Iiulia, ami suggesting that other 
local Governments slionid be aski*d to a^si^t in securing llu' 
adccpiatc rc])rcsi*ntat i«‘n at the exliibiiion of the natural products 
and manufactures of all ])arts of hulia. 

Alctter, iScb 3l8Kx. — Itl-ll. dated 2stli idtun, stating that the (Jovernim'nt 
of India will be pleased to aitl tlio exhibitinn in the manner projuised. 


From the papers cited iu the I)rcambk\ it xvill lie seen that Atr. 
Jules Joubort, the promoter of the recent International Exhibition in 
New Zealand, proposes, witli the sanction of tho aoverunieiit, to hold 
a similar exhibition in Calcutta during* the next cold season. Tlio Lieu- 
tenant-Governor having considered tlie proposal, has Inul inneh satisfac- 
tion in granting his sanction and suiiport to tlie undertaking, which 
is likely, in Mr. Itivers Thomps«)n's opinion, to have a very injportaiit 
effect in developing and j^romotiiig the* eonimereial prosperity of India. 
Ihe good which resulte<l to the Australian and othor colonies from 
recent exhibitions is well known, and there is every rt‘as-)ii to helievo 
that a similar undertaking will do mucli to attract llio altontion of 
foreign countries to the great natural wealth oi Iiulia and to tho 
opportunities for prolitable tnido wliieh the country presents. Mr. 
Joubert, whose services liavo been ^^arl^ly acknowledged by* the heads 
of various colonial Governintiits, has had inueh i*xperu,*nce of inter- 
national exhibiti(jns in various j*art.s rjf tho Wf>rld, and tlie Jiimiteiiant- 
Goyernen ha^ confideivce in .\Ir. Joubert ’s ability to hrlng the under- 
taking in India to a succcssiul issue. The Goveriiiueiit of India has 
consented to give its support to tho olijoets oi the icxhihition, and to 
incite the co-operation of {ill local tiovernmenfs and Atliniiiistratioiis in 
the furtherance of those objects. 'I’ln rf thus every prul)al)ility that 
the collection ol Indian articles will he as (Munplcfe as pr>.ssi]>h‘, and it is 
hoped that exhibitors from Luglaifd and tin* <,*olonii'‘^, as well as* from 
xOrmgn countries, will eonio Jcuwanl with large collections of tho 
products of foreign industii(.s,r.,p,.eiun^^ ,vhieh are likely 

^ nnd a ready sale in tin's country. New iMaiiches of trade mav tliiis 
be opened out, and an impetus given by foreo of example to manufao- 
lures suited to India. 


-p. *1 ho exhibition, whic.h will bo ojioiud on tlio Itli of iK'xt 

December, will be under the ]mtronagc. of Ids Excdlnury the Viceroy, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor has nominated u generar and au exec- 
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utivo committeo for tliG promotion of its objects. Tho general committee 
will, tho Lieutenant- Governor trusts, bo composed of the chief officers 
of the supremo Government and of all local Governments and Adminis- 
trations, tlio groat Feudatory Chiefs and Nobles of India, and the leading 
officials and private individuals, both European and native, of various 
provinces. The duties of this committee will be for the most part 
honorary, but it will bo in tho power of its members to render great 
assistance by the exercise of their personal iiilluence in promoting the 
interests of tlio undertaking. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor has received tlio assurance of tho Govern- 
ment of India tliat all local Governments and Administrations will bo 
advised to form local commit t<,‘cs to co-operate with that in Calcutta 
in securing an adequate r(q>n'sentatioii at the exhibition of all articles 
of Indian growth and manufacture. 

d. It is [proposed tliat tlio Exhibition sliould bo held partly in the 
Indian Mustuim, of which a portion will bo set free for tho purpose, 
and partly in largo annexes Arrangements have been made by the 
Publi(j Works Department of tliis Governnu'nt for the immediate 
construction of tlioso auii(‘xcs in tlie space adjoining tho Museum in 
(diowringhce wliicli wnsfornu-rly oeciqucd by the offices of the Bengal 
JSecr(‘(ariat. Information regarding tlio details of the Exhibition wall be 
found in tlieprospectus piddislied with tills r«.*5nlution, and any additional 
information wliidi may be r(‘quircd can bo obtained on application 
to tho Executive (’ommittee to the address of the llon'ble Colonel S. T. 
Truvor, ICE., Bengal ^Secretariat, Calcutta.'’ • 

A^ provisional list of the names of the gentlemen 
appointed to tlie Oeneral and Executive Committees was 
])ublished witli this I{('>olutiom hut a nwisod list was siib- 
s(Ujii(mtly issiK'd in the su]>pk'inent to tho Calcutta Gazette 
of tlio ‘JStli of Novembor and is given at tlio boganning 

of this \\dunio. 

As soon as tho ptidimiiiaiy arrangtunonts liall been 
inadig i\Ir. Joulu'rt loft India in (U-dor to oanvass tlio Aus- 
tralian eoloni(\s and socuro tluur ado([uato roprosontation. 
11(' also ajqioinUMl an agmit in England to eommunicato 
with (‘xliibitors at homo. 'Vho Govornmont of India at the 
.sanu^ timo addrosscal all local GoviTinnonts and Administra- 
tions 'm India, as wi‘ll as tlio gnxit Finidatoiy (1ii(ds, asking 
tluun to (‘o-op('rato in socuring* tlio succc'ss of tho Indian 
liovtion of tho l':xhibition. A sum of K\s. oIMfOO provided hy 
tho (Jovc'nnmmt of Jhmgal was distrihutod among tho 
proviiuavs to imad ('xptmsos in gotting* togothor sam])los of 
jirovinoial products and manulacturias. To tho roijuost made 
to tliom by tlu' ( Jovonimont of India, tlio local tuivoriinicnt.s 
uiid Administrations and several of the foudatoiy C liiots 
ina(l(^ a cordial n'spoiiso. Lo(*al Gomniittia's wore appointed, 
and in some oases special oilicers wore deputed ^o \^ork ^Mtll 
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the Executive Committee in Calcutta. Grants of money 
were given to su2)25lement the funds provided by tho Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The question of tho buildings necessary for 
tho Exhibition received the early attention of tlicGovornment. 
It had been Mr. Joubort’s intention, when lie first submitted 
his ju’oiioSals, to ask the Government merely to grant him 
sufficient space free of cost on tho maidaii on which ho 
could erect tho necessary buildings at his own cost and by 
his own agency. Subsequently, however, ho camo to tho 
conclusion that tliis would prove a more arduous undertaking 
than he had anticqiated, and ho proposed to tho Government 
to grant him tho use, if possil)lo, of a jjart of the Indian 
Museum building to form tho central feature of tho 
Exhibition, and to j)ernut him to erect such temporary 
annexes in the space surrounding it as might be necessary. 
This proposal Avas submitted for the consideration of tho 
Trustees of the Indian Museum and agreed to. Mr. Joubert 
further asked the Government to allow tho Eublic Works 
Department to undei’tako the construction of tho annexes 
on his behalf, lie undertaking to reimburse tlie cost on 
his return to Calcutta. I’his was also sanctioned. Tho 
buildings wefo accordingly commenced about 'the time of 
Mr. Joubert’s de2)arture from India, and much j)rogTess had' 
been made Avith them by tho time of his intended* return 
in March. It soon became evident, from the numl)er of 
apidications for space, that the ground availal)le on tho i)re- 
mises of the Museum Avould bo ([iiite insuflicieiit for the jjur- 
pososof theExliil)ition ; but it aa’US thought desirable toiiwait 
Mr. Joubert’s return before proceeding Avith the erection of 
furthef buildings. '^i'hisAvas unfortunately delayed till the end 
of Juno, by Avhich tinu; it had become absolutely necessary 
to enclose a considerable sjkico on the maidan fronting the 
Museum and add A ery largely to the accommodatiiui to bo 
provided. It Avas then resolved to erect in this enclosuro 
a largo buHding specially f(»r the Indian Courts and another 
for inachinery, and extensive 02>en-air sj)ac(i Avas (||lotti!d 
to articles Avhich Avere not of a natun! to be inj.ur('d by tins 
weather. Subsequently several smaller buildings were erected 
for military exhibits, the ju’oducts of Cochin China and 
Tonquin, <kc. Ultimately fhe total amount of covered s|)aco 
occupied by the Exhibition amounted to .‘>00,000 .s<piaro feet, 
or nearly seven acres. 'I'his, however, Avas far from being 
sufficient for the |)roj)er display of the tixliibits, Avhich Avero 
consequently OAercroAV'dcM, and in very many cases could 
only be seen /it a disadvantage. 
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Tho character of the Exhihitioo, which was to a great 
extent a private enterjn’isc, no douht prevented it from secur- 
ing the participation of foreign countries in the same manner as 
would otlicnviso liavc hecn the case. Foreign delegates were 
appointed only by tho Gov'ernment of Austi’o-Hungary, 
by tho French colonics of (^^)chin China and Tonquin, and by 
the Dutch colony f)f Batavia. The following nations were 
represented by exhibitors, but took no official action with 
respect to tho Exhibition : — Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Turkey, Japan, and the United States of 
America. The active co-oporation of many of the British 
coloni(,'S was ('xtreniely gratifying. Boyal (kunmissiems were 
a})])ointod by Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia, 
and nspresentatives were .sent by 'rasmania, Ceylon, tlio 
Straits Settlements, Deinorara, and Mauritius. Of. the share 
actually taken in the Exhibition by each of tho countries 
and colonies enumerated, and by the Indian provinces and 
independent states, it is not necessary to speak here, as a 
separate chapt('r will be devoted to each in a subsequent 
portion of tlie n'port. 

jMuch difficulty was found in allotting space in many 
cases owing to u[)plications, which it was difficult to refuse 
without causing disa])pointinont and loss to intending 
exhibitors and impairing the international character of 
the Exhilution, being rccc'ived after the date ajqxiinted by tho 
Executive Committee. But ultimatt'ly it was found possible 
to coinjdete the buildings and make all the necessai’v arrange- 
ments by the -llh (»f Dc'cemiter, the date originally lixed for 
the opening c('remony. Some few ( 'ourts were not completely 
arranged, but tlu're is reason to believe that the opening 
ceremony found the Exhibition more iini.shed tluyi has boon 
th(' ca.se with any great Exhibition of late years. 

It was ('xciH'dinglv unfortunate that a very heavy and 
very unusuid fall of rain took place on the day lixed for the 
o|)ening ; but the downpour abated to some extent in the 
afternoon, and the programme was folh)wed in its entirety. 
Owing to illne.ss his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal was nnfortunately not able to be ])resent. 

His Exccllcncv the Viccrov, accoin})anied by their Royal 
Ilighnes.ses tlu' huki* and Ituchess of Connaught, her 
Exc^^lloncy the .Marchioiu'ss of Ripon, and his 1‘ixcellency the 
Governor of Bombay, arriveil at 4-dO p.m. at the main 
enlrnnce to the IMuseum, outside which was posted a 
of honour of tlu* Royal Warwick.shire Regiuient 
•and and ci'lour.s. I’heir Excellencies aniMvi»} al liigh- 


guard 
with I 
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nesses were met at the gate by the Executive Committee, 
and a procession was then formed to tlio marble dais 
erected at tlio cast side of the Museum quadrangle by Mr. 
A. Silbigcr, tlie re])resentativo of the city of Salzburg. As 
soon as the Viceregal party were seated on the dais, the 
choir, consisting of ladies and gentlemen from the Italian 
Opera, assisted by a number of amateurs, performed the 
following cantata in Italian. The words of the cantata 
were by Signor Enrico Golisciani, and the music by Herr 
Mack ; — 

CANTATA. 

Coro in f/rtfppi^ 

1° Eigli del G<augo, di giqja nn di 
Neroiizzoiito splint ;i furier. 

2*^ In vinool santo goniil pensior 
Tntto del mondo le grnti uni 
Figli del (hinge, d'inni sien pieno 
Lt‘ nostre lalhra, lo man di fior ! 

2^ (.'oino sondla ini uoi eonvieno 

(.)gnl region die sebiara T astro d’or. 

Assolo fli soprano--^ 

T.e braooia v’apro, o popoli ! 

1/ India son io — son lo 
Cho vi saluto ai limit i 
Del sacro suolo mio. 

Pen giuiiti siate un’ opera 
Solonm* oggi a oompir 
Ne le cui vasto liiuM' 

Grandoggia ravvenir ! . . 

Lhi n i V e rs al con f ‘orj i a , 
li’universal lavoro 
I)i eivilta son c*nrdini, 

Di civilta tesoro. 

TInanimi prostriamod 
A rpif>to sol novel 
(Jho sii la teiTa irradia 
Tutto il fulgor del del ! . , • 

Coro di donno a fanrinUl^ 

Ma ai eanti meseendosi 
Dei regTii adunati 
II canto risuona 
De VAngla corona 
Eletta da’ fafi 
Sul Gan go a vegliar — 

E ratti si scuotono 
I cnori a quel canto, 

E gnito si velano 
• Le ciglia di piaiito, 
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E un grido prorompe 
Cho tiitti trasoina 
D’un uomo solo al par : 

“ Dio salvi la IIegina/’ 

Tutti — 

Clie tuonino i bronzi, eclicggin gli squilli . . 
Che fendano Taero i cento vessilli ! 

Sorelle, ecco Tora ! — scliiiide la nostra 
Per I’arte e Tindustria magnanima giostra. 

Fu sot to il possonte tuo scudo, o Vittoria, 
Cotauto coiicesso a Tlnda citla! 

Per te, llegal Donna, (jiu‘st’ora di gloria 
Degli anni piii tardi roblio sfidera. 


CANTATA. 

(Translation.) 

Sons of the Ganges ! lo ! a day of mirth 
And hai>]\y augury 
Hath dawned upon our Eastern sky, 

And all the nations of the populous earth, 

Knit in tlie saer(‘d bands 

Of peace and gentle thoughts, have joined harmonious hands. 
Sons of tI»o Ganges! raise 
A joyous hymn of ]»raise. 

And let your heads ^Ylth ilowers, yom* lips with songs, be 
crowned ; 

For all tli(‘ nations round, 

On whirh dotli sliine day's golden star, 

Have sent tlieir tribes from far 
Witli sistiT voices sweet to swell the peaceful sound. 

»See where India, like a bride, 

Her jt'Welled arms <loth open wide, 

With lieart of welcome greeting all 
Tl.nt come to her high festival. 

]h’(»ther nations ! with us meet, 

Hen* the solemn work complete 
Py our joyful hamls begun, 
porn of what this day is done. 

Pefori' our glad prophetic eyes 

What glorious years to come in long procession rise. 

Hail sweet Ctuicord, nurse of good. 

Ihiiversal brotherhood! 

Fount of wealth and rich increase. 

And the smiling arts of Peace. 

Lo from tin' East a light is springing 
A sun of liope and promi.se lair, 

Illuming all the eartli, and ilinging 
A heavenly raJiiiiicc thro' the air ! 
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Echoes of the miglity sound, 

Commingled nations’ choral strain, 

Across tlie mountains and the main 
Sliall to Britain’s islo rebound, 

Oroetiiig her whom hoavou hath* crowned 
O’er the Ganges realm to roign. 

O mother ! as the tuneful message flies 
Our hearts are moved within us, softly rise 
Unbidden tears and dim our grateful eyes. 

Hark to the cry of prayer and praise 
That all in chorus raise, 
rrinco and peasant, great and moan, 

God save ora EMPUKss-CiuEKN. 

Shout ! a noble work is done ! 

Join the thunder of the gun ! 

Wave a hundred banners high. 

For the prosperous hour is nigh 
When ill peaceful rivalry 
Invention, Art, and Labour meet 
And for a bloodless palm compete. 

Such grace, Yit^toria, hath thy guardian power 
Givtui to this city of thine Indian land ; 

Nor shall tlie peaceful honours of this hour 

Yield to Oblivion's toucli or 'lime’s defijcii^g hand. 

At tlio conclusion of tlio cantata tlio Ilig'lit Iiov(U’(ui(l 
tlicLord l^isliop of Calcutta attended by liis Cliuplaiii offered 
the following pi’aA’er : — 

O Almighty God, th(‘ (Veator and Ih’oservor of all things in 
heaven and eartli, we tlio <Teatuiv3 (d’ Thine hand desin* to render in 
all humility the Inanago due to Thci*. 

Glory be to Tlieo in the highest, and on earth piaico, good will 
towards men : 

Glory be to Thee in Thine infinite perfuetions of I’ower, Wisiloin, 
and Goodness : 

Glory be to Thee fur the revelation of these Thy perfections in all 
Thy gifts of nature and of grace : 

Glory bo to Thee for the* gifts of understanding and knowledge hy 
which Tlimi liast tauglit us to search out and apply tlio w'omlrous 
things of Thy Law. 

Accept, wo beseech Tliee, fliis our offering of praise and llianks- 
giving, especially now at lliis tinu*, wlu n we are about to display tho 
fruits of our liaudiwork licrt* brouglit together. Subduo in us all 
unworthy pride and self-seeking, and teaf;h us so to labour and use all 
that comes to our hand tliat wo may ever he found working out tlio 
purposes of Thy Holy AVill, to tlie fuller manifestation of Thy Glory 
and tho greater hapi>iuess of mankind. 

O lloavcnly Father, who hast knit together all Thy creation in a 
wonderful order, and hast niado all iiiaiikiiid of run* blood, to dwell 
together in unity, replenishing tho earth and subduing it, pour down 
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upon us of the abundanco of Thy men^y siicli grace as may. draw iis 
to Thyself, and in Thee to each otlfer, in the 'bonds of love and peace. 
Lighten our darkness that wo and all mankind may know I'hee and 
Thy Will concerning* us : kindle our affection, that loving Thee we 
may love the thing which ‘Thou commandest and worthily fulfil the 
duties of* our respective, callings. 

Bless, we pray Thee, Thy servant Victoria, our ,most gracious 
Empress, and all the Imperial family ; and especially at this time bless 
and protect thy servant Arthur Duke of Connaught, now called to 
serve TBee •in this land, together with her whom Thou hast given to 
be the sharer in his life. 

Give wisdom, faithfulness, and patience to all who in authority and 
in their several stations arc etideavf)iuing to promote the welfai;e of this 
land : and so overrule and order all tilings for good that peace 
and happiness, trutliand justice, religion and piety, may bo established 
here and in the utmost parts of the earth. 

Filially, with these our praises and prayers, we offer and present 
unto Tlico these tlie fruits of ouf labours ; besGooliiiig Thee to accept 
them and bless tliem to our use, through Jesus Christ our Lprd, who 
with Thee and the Holy Spirit liveth and reigneth, o\Mir one God, 
world without end, Amen. 

Colonel S. T. Trevor, R.E., the Vice-President of the 
Executive Conimittee, tlieii read the following report of the 
proceedings of the Conimittee 

May it please your Bxoellenoy, — We, the momhers of tlie Ilxecutive 
Committee appointed by his Honor tin* Lieutoiiant-Oovornor of Bengal 
to superintond and control tlie* affairs of the Calcutta International 
Exhibition, have the honour to approach your Excellency with this our' 
report. We desire in prestMiting it to as.sure your Excellency of our 
lieartfelt lo^*alty and devotioik to the crown and per.soii of her Mo.st, 
Gracious Majesty the Queen-Einjn’css. We deem ourselves es]>e('ially 
fortunate in being able to express-tliis assurance in the hearing of their 
Iloyal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, inasmuch as 
their lioyal Highnesses’ proseiice^iu India and their partieipation in 
this ceremonial afford evideneo, if any were needed, of the strong and 
alfootionato interest felt by her Majesty and the Royal Family in the 
welfare and pros}>erity of ’her Indian people. # To your Excellency 
wo wish to olfer our respectful thanks for tlie interest displayed by 
your Excelhuioy in tne advancemoiit of tliis Exhibition from the time 
whcui it first received the sanction of the Govftiiment of India to its 
completion this day. • ’ 

Tlio credit of originating the projx'sal to hold an intorqational 
exhibition in Calcutta belongs to M. Jules Joubert, to wliose succc.-sful 
management of similar exhibitions testinu>ny has bee^ borne by die 
Governors of some of the ^olonies. IM. Joubert first laid his selieme 
before the Lieutenant-Governor in October 1SN*2. At that time he 
asked only the patronage and support of the Government and the free 
grant of euffieient sjiaco on tlio uiaidaii for tlie erection of the neoessaiy 
buiniiugs, and was willing to bear the whole resjuuifjibility of the 
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Exhibitiop. A further insight, however, into the difficulties attending 
the execution on a largelscalo of »oveI undertakings in this country 
made *M. Jouhert loss sanguine of success tlian he had been at first, 
and more disposed to lean upon the Government for support and 
assistance. At the same time a belief was 'forming in the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s mind that an international exhibition, guaranteed by the 
Government, at least as far as the Indian portion was concerned, could 
not fail to be of lasting benefit to the empire. In the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s opinion the time was ripe for such friendly rivalry as would 
bring home to foreign nations a better knowledge of the reffouroes of 
India, and to India a truer notion of the benefits to be gained from 
more extended intercourse and developed trade with other countries 
Thus the Lieutenant-Governor, subject to*tho approval of your Excel- 
lency, readily assented to M. Joubert’s proposals for official aid. 
That aid took the twofold form of assistance in constructing the 
Exhibition buildings at M. Jouhert’s expense and of collecting exhibits 
illustrative of tlie arts and industries of India. The collection of 
Indian exhibits wo confidently submit to crifloism, wliile, if the 
buildings do not in all respects (‘Oinpare - favourably with those of 
European exjiibitions, we would bc‘g your Excellency to remember 
that they have boon built within the space of a few months, and umhu* 
the adverse cii’cuni stances of Indian monsoon weather. Tjio Exocuiivo 
Committee trust that, allowances being made for these circumstances, 
your Excellency may bo of opinion that the inost has been made of the 
time, and that praise is due to the officers, suhordiiiatos, and crjiitractorR 
of the Puhlic Works Department to whom was entrusted the duty of 
erecting the buildings. ♦ • 

The approval Of your Excellency in (l!ouncil to the ]iro])osal to 
hold this Exhibition was accordt<l i» tlu* month of J>)cccui])(‘r last. 
‘The necessary step.s were tlum at once taken to commcnco ])roccediiigs 
by the apj)oiiitment of a (h-neral and an Exc^eulive (’oiniiiittee. The 
General Committee, to wlueli atiditious have* from lim»* fo time been 
*made, coinpri>cs the cliicf oIHccts of state in India, Eeiulatory Chiefs 
and Nobles, and the leading officials and private' iiMliviilual.s, both 
European and native, of the various provinces. Tin? duties of this C(»iu- 
mittee liave beep for tlic rno.^t part lioffr^rary, but, as was anticipated by 
the Lieuteiiaiit-Goveriior at tin* time of their a])poiiitmcnt, the good-will 
and personal inlluciicc of its members have been of material assistance? 
in promoting the obje^s of tli<' umh'rtaking. The actual conti*ol of all 
matters connected with tli(< Exliihili^m has rested with the Exe<aitivo 
CommitteO. The Go-vernment of Jndia warmly espoused tlie cause of 
the Exhibition, and iilVited the (Mi-ojK'niitioii and assistanci* of all loc.al 
Governments and Administrations. Similar invitations were issued 
from the Porcign Dej)artmcnt to tlio Feudatory Friu<*cs and (diiefs Of 
India. These invitations, as well as others ad«lressed by tlie Ex^'cutivo 
Committee to all foreign (Consuls in (Jalcutta, have, it is gratifying to 
report, met wnh a general and liearty res]>onRo. * 

While wo 4h us most willingly a< hiiowledge tlie obligations under 
Government of India has placed tlie Ex(»cutivo Committi'e in 
the Matter of the Indian p(»i'liou of the Exlobition, wc also beg y<mr 
Excellency & permission to notice the sustained and successful etlort 
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made by M. Joubort in canvassing the Australian colonies, the United 
Kingdom, and foreign countries in favour of the Exhibition. For this 
purpose M. Joubert visited Australia, and at the same time established 
an agency in London by which the objects and scope of the Exhibition 
were made known throughout the United Kingdom. That the time 
chosen for the Exhibition was opportune was soon abundantlj^ clear 
from the manner in which the scheme attracted the attention of manu- 
facturers and others in England and the colonies ; and an additional 
impetus wns given to the undertaking when tlie conneclion^with it of the 
Bengal Government becjame more gcneiUlly understood. 

^ The Exhibition has continued to grow apace, and numerous large 
additions to the buildings have become imperative. These buildings 
now comprise a portion of the Indian Museum, a new permanent build- 
ing specially erected to fonn a portion of the future homo of the Bengal 
art collection, six annexes contiguous to the Museum, a large* Indian 
Court, and a still larger Machinery Court on the maidan, besides several 
ihinor buildings, the aggregate area of the whole being upwards of 
^300,000 square feet. Much space, moreover,, in the groimds is allotted 
to artiefcs suitable for outdoor display. Tliore tire upward of 2,500 
• exhibitors, and the number of articles exhibited is not less than 
100,000. The Executive Committci^ regret much tliat it has. been 
iiocessdry to refuse numerous a])plieations for space which have arrived 
since the last date Jixed for their reception, ^^ho number of these 
applications renders it absolutely certain that, liiul it booii’possib'e to 
devote two years instead of one to the preparations for tlio Exhibition, 
tlio number of Articles exhibited would easily have tilled more than 
double the space which is now available. 

The Executive Committee luivo already referred to the zeal with 
which M. Joifbcrt has (Kseharged his functions iii connection with 
the Exhibition. They desire also to reec»rd their strong sense of the 
courtesy and good feeling witli wj^icli ho lias carried out their wishes, 
'.riieir thanks are due, moreover, to tlio representatives of tlie various 
foreign and Polouial (.loveriim.ents, whose relations with them have 
always bet'ii of the most cordial and pleasant description. It is to^tlio 
exertions of the several provinckil Governments and tributary states* of 
India, of the hx'al and brnneh committees organised by them, and of 
the ofricei*s working under their control, that the very marked* success of 
the Indian potion of the Exhibition is due. All provinces of India, 
and most of ilie larger feudatory states, are well represented in the 
Exhibition, ami tho eolleetiou of artware, jewelry, and maiuifucturos 
from the various parts of* India has probably never been equalled. 

In conclusion, the Executive Committee venture to hope that tlie 
example set by tho Calcutta International Exhibition of 1883 may bo 
followed in other proviqcos of tho empire, and tliat the seed now sown 
may fructify* until tliis great empire shall, in the friendly rivalries of 
peace, reach that pronnuoiit position among tho nations of tho earth 
to .which her i^ast history and* traditions, her groat uahmil resources, 
and tho persevering industry of her teemhig population, so justly 
entitle her. 

Your Excellency,— Tho Exocutivt* Committee had until tins morn- 
ing indul god in tho hope that* his Honor tho Lieul^naut-ljovornor 
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would have been prosorit in person, and nvould have addressed your 
Excellency with regard to some of the larger issues connected with 
the Exhibition, with which it did not fall within their province to. 
deal. 

Your Lordship is awaro of tho reason for Mr. Rivers Thompson s 
unavoidable absence. Speaking for the Executive Committee, I would 
say that our President’s oBfeence on this occasion is a source of the 
profoundest regret to all of us, and that wo earnestly hope that but 
a few days .will suffice to restore him to health. Meanwhile in his 
Honoris absence I am deputed to thank your Excellency for your 
presence at this ceremony, and for the interest your Excellency has 
manifested in tho w^ork which we are liow inaugurating. I am further 
commissioned to express in his Honor’s name, in the name of the 
Executive Committee, and, indeed, in tho name of all the people of 
this great province of Bengal, their sense of loyal gratification at the 
auspicious presence of their Royal Highnesses tho Duke and Duchess . 
of Connaught ; and our feelings in this respect have been evoked a5 
well by their Royal Highnesses’ own personal claims to our respectful 
regard, as by thair cdhnection with tho illustrious Lady whoso •feway as 
Queen-Empress of India wo all, European and native alike, most • 
lovingly and reverently acknowle<lgo. 

May I now ask your Excellency to be pleased to declare this 
Exhibition dpen ? 

Ilis Excellency, the Viceroy, in response to tliis invi- 
tation, rose and said: — 

May it please your Royal Ilighimssos, Colorfbl Trevor, ladies . 
and gentlemen, —Before I proceed to disdiargo tho duty which Colonel 
Trevor has just asked mo to undertake, and to declaro this Exhibition 
open, in accordance with tho usual custom upon such occasions, and 
with the provisions contained in the* programme of to-day’s proceed- 
ings, I desire to make a few obsorvatious in coimocbiou with .tho 
present Exhibition. • 

• You might naturally have expected tliat I shbuld have com- 
menced those observations by congratulations, but tho closing remarks 
which have fallen from Colonel Trevor fill my mind wdth a subject 
not of congratulation, but of deep regret, and 1 cannot away to 

other and more pleasing topics without, in the first instance, expressing 
that which I am confident will bo tho tiuanimous feeling of every 
one here assembled, — tho heartfelt regret yliieli, one and all, we 
entertain for the enforced absence of tho Lieutenant-Governor. You, 
who know Mr. Rivers Thompson’s devotion to his public duties, need 
no assurance from me. that it is nothing but tho imperative order of 
his medical adviser which has imluced him to abstain froto being hero 
to-day ; and I am sure that, like myself, you would havo deeply 
regretted if he had come here at any risk to his yal n^ ln health in 
order to be with us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will now offer you ^py congratulations 
upon the completion of tho undertaking of this Exhibition, wliioh was 
commenced less than twelve months ago. It is npt yet quite a year 
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since the Lieutenant-Governor first sought the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India to the establishment of an international exhibition in 
this city. ^ • 

That sanction was readily granted, and when we consider the 
magnitude and the many difficulties of the work, we may congratulate 
ourselves and thank those who have boon actively engaged in carrying 
that work out, that they have been able to bring it, if nof to absolute 
completion, yet to such a state of completeness as has enabled it to 
bo opened upon the very day which was fixed last December. When, 
twelve months ago, I was invited . by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
perform the oponinsr ceremony to day, I had no hesitation in at once 
accepting the invitation, because I felt that few duties could be more 
appropriately allotted to one who lias the honour to fill the position 
of her Majesty’s representative in this country tlian that of opening an 
international exhibition ; foi; I need not remind you of the * deep 
. interest which her Majesty has always felt in undertakings oJ this kind 
in any part of tho world. 

Tho first conception of these exhibitions— a wise and* fruitful 
conception — emanated from tlio sagacious mii^d* of flic late Prince 
Consort, and therefore you can all easily understand with wliat interest 
her Majesty has followed the history of every euccessivc exhibition 
which has grown out of that famous triumph wdiich his Iloyal Uigliness 
accomplished in 1<S51. 

Ladies and gentlemen, ^it appears that* I judged rightly in thus 
interpreting lier Majesty’s sentiments, for since I came into this hall, 
with that special fitness and opportuneness which marks every act of 
the Que3ii-Em press, there has been put into my hand, while Colonel 
Trevor was ri^ading his report, the followjing .telegram from her 
Majesty: — My best wishes for the success vi the Calcutta Exhi- 
bition.” . 

Again, ladies and gentlemen, I must congratulate you heartily 
upon tho presence on this occasion of their Koyal Highnesses tho 
Huko and Duchess of Connaught. When I ventured to send an invita- 
tion to his Royal Highness, asking tliat he and lus illustrious Consort 
would be pr(?sout here to-day, I had no doubt of the reception which 
that invitation would meet. Their Royal Highnesses were graciously 
pleased to accept it at once, and tlius to mark their . deep interest in 
tho undertaking in wliich you are engaged, — an interest, sir, which in 
the case of your Royal Highness may bo justly called an hereditary 
•interest. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, it would bo most ungrateful, in 
the discharge of tho duty in which I niu engaged bn this occasion, if 
I wore not to say some words of earnest thanks to those who have 
laboured to accomplish the results which wo are assembled hero to 
witness. First and foremost among them your thanks, ^ as you 
well know, oro duo to your Lieutenaut-Govornor, *my friend Mr. 
Rivers Thompson. I should bo the last person tot wish to dei>reciato. 
tho labours of others who have worked for this important end, but 
I know well tho deep interest which Mr. Thompson Ii^ felt in this 
matter from tho very comnioncomoiit, — tlio energy with w’hich lie has 
devoted himself to accoiiTplish tho undertaking; and to say 
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that if it had not been for his hearty support and untiring energy, you 
would not have had an international exhibition in Calcutta in 1883. 

There is another gentleman to whom oUr thanks ^re also due, 
who occupies in respect to this Exhibition a somewhat peculiar posi- 

I mean M. Jules Joubert. M. Joubert will excuse me, *1 ana 

confident, if I frankly tell him that when first I heard that it was 
proposed that a private gentleman on his own responsibility should 
undertake th*e main biu’den and charge of getting up an' international 
exhibition in Calcutta, I was filled with considerable surprise.. Tho 
idea was to mo a novel one. I was not then awaro of what had been 
done in the same way by M. Joubert in other quarters of her 
Majesty’s dominions, and my first feeling was one, as I have said, of 
siu'prise. But Mr. Rivers Thompson assured mo that he had looked 
carefully into the matter, and that ho believed that M. Joubert 
was both willing and able to carry ouj the work ho desired to do. 
Satisfied by these assurances, and by the evidence of previous, though 
not altogether unvaried, successes which had attended his efforts, my 
doubts ^vc^c removed, and tho sanction of the Government of India 
was given to the undertaking. Well, ladies and gontlemoii, you seo 
how that undertaking has been accomplished. You see what M. 
Joubert has done, and I think you will agree with mo that our thanks 
are due to him for the zeal and energy with which ho has laboured for 
this end. But while wo thank M. Joube^, wo must recollect that 
he could not have accomplished that which he has done unless ho 
had had tho untiring assistance and the zealous aid of tho Exccutivo 
Committee who have been conducting these operations. M. Joubert 
agrees with me, I see, in that estimate of their services. Tho members 
of that Committee, official and non-official, have worked hard and done 
their duty well ;• but* none of them, I think, will question tho 
statement that I make when I say that foremost among them all your 
thanks are due to Colonel Trevor— for the fact, the zeal, and tho 
patience with which he has guided their operations. I understand 
from the Lieutenant-Governor thit ho has liad to contend witli great 
difficulties and not & few temporary disappointments ; and hero, in 
what has been accomplished, wo seo tho result of tho spirit in which 
he has laboured. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you mnc*h longer, for 
when I come to speak of tho character of this Exliibition.I feel a 
certain difficulty in expressing an opinion about it, beca\iso up to tlio 
present time 1 have not seen it. I should have liko^l very much to 
have had a private view of tli^ Exhibition before to-day, so that I 
might have been able to give an opinion from tho personal knowledge 
of its contents ; but I have abstained from asking for siicli a private 
view because 1‘feund how much remained to bo done within tho loaf 
few days, and I Avas most anxious not to interrupt in any way the 
unceasing laboui^ which have been necessary to accomplish that whicl: 
has been actually effpeted. I can, therefore^ only speak from hearsa) 
and from the opinion of others ; but I believe that I am right in sayinj 
that the Indian portion of this Exhibition is of a very satisfaotorj 
and interesting character, and that it will afford to your Royal High- 
nesses and to ojther visitors from Europe, froitf tho Australian colonies 
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from America and other parts of the world, a very fair sample of tlie 
arts, manufactures, arfd products of this great portion of her Majesty’s 
dominioni^: and I am quite sure that it will be a great advantage,' both 
to India and to' other countries, that her resources and her means should 
be more widely and better known than at ‘present is often the case. 

I understand also, and I rejoice .very much at it, that the Austra- 
lian portion of this Exhibition is extensive and full of interest. 

I also understaiyl thltj we have present amongst us in this city a 
considerable number of gentlemen •from the Australian colonies, and 
that more are Qxi)ected to follow in their wake ; and 1 am sure that one 
and all here present will join with me ii> offering fo them a hearty 
welcome. It has been said in the repoif: that the Lieutenant-Governor 
feels very strongly the possibility and the great importance of devel- 
oping the trade between this country and Australia. In that opinion 
I heartily, concur. I believe that there is a great future before the 
trade of India afid Australia^ and I have no doubt that if tliis Exlii- 
bition furthers the development of that trade, that result alone will bo 
amply *suflicicnt to justify and rewurd the labours of those who have 
earned outHhis undeilaking. Speaking a short time ago in England, 
Ilia Iloyal Highness the IViiico of Wales stated tliat ho intended to 
establish in 1880 a liritisli Colonial Exhibition, and that he hoped 
that India would be we^ represented there. I hope so too. I trust 
that India will bo represented there even better than she is represented 
hero, so that all her Majesty’s colonies may see what are her resources, 
and may know what is the nature of the trade which w'^e caiTy ou with 
otlj^r countries. 

There is one othof •remark which I desire to make before coming 
to a conclusion. I know that it Avas the intention of Mr. liivers 
Thompson to ^x])ross a hope, which 1|0 very strongly entertained, that 
this Exhibition might not be altogether of a temporary character, but 
that from it might spring up a more permanent memorial ; and bo 
has tuld mo tliai lie thouglit that memorial might most fittingly 
take the sliape of a National Gallery and’ a Seliool of Art. I will not 
enter upon that subject now, excei»t to say tiiat I earnestly hope that the 
wishes of the Lieutenant Tioveruor in this resiieet may be accomplislied. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I need not detain you by any argu- 
ments to show the value of exhibit ions of this kind. AVhen the 
great exhibition* of ISO! was proposed by the Priiieo Consort, the 
idea was. first met with much opposition and with, many prophecies 
of evil ; and Avlieu it had become un iweompllslied fact and, a cumpl(*t 0 
and triumphant success, there weri> not a few who imlulged in exag- 
gerated dreams of the results of exhibitions of this kind. Ibit tliat 
illustrious Prince, with the calm wisdom and deliberate jiulgmeiit 
which i^liaracteriscd him, while ho never xloubted of the success ot the 
undertaking, was ffover led into au over-euthtisiastio estimate of its 
effects ; and I cannot better conclude what I have to say^ to-tiight tliau 
by rei)eating with your Iloyal I Ugliness’ permissiou to those who are 
assembled Iiere, if the fading light u ill all#Av me to do so, the well- 
chosou words addressed by the Prince Consort to a great jneeting 
in the Mansion House of London in connection with the exliibitioii of 
1851 — words which cuibodied his hopes and h^s expectations, and 
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wliich described wliat was in his idea the aim and object of an inter- 
national oxbibition. 

His Royal’ Uigbness said : — “ I confidently hope that tho first 
impression whicli tlio view of this vast collection will produce upon the 
spectator will bo that of deep thankfultiess to the Almighty for tlie 
blessings which he has bestowed ^^)on us already here below, and the 
second the conviction that they can only be realised in proportion to 
• the help which we are prepared to render oufih ot|^er ; therefore, only 
by peace, love, and assistance, mot only between individuals, but 
between' the nations of the earth.” 

I can add nothing to these words, and with them I declare 
Exhibition to bo open. 

Tlio buildings were' then simultaneously lighted uj) 
with electric light, a fanfare of trumpets was giw)n, and 
a salute of 31 guns was tired from the ramparts of h\)rt 
William. Tho jjrocession was re-formed, and coiulupted 
their Excellencies and Royal IHghne.ssc.s info tho British and 
colonial portions of the Exhibition, where the colonial and 
foreign representatives were presented to his Excellency the 
Viceroy and his Royal lligJnie.ss the* Duke of C^mnaught, 
and from thence to the Indian section, where the Indian 
prbvincial representative's we're similarly .pre.sented. After 
viewing somonf the principal exhibits, their Exeadlencies iiiuh 
lioyal Highnes,ses left the laiilding by* 4he west gate'. The 
day’s proceedings were ce>nclueleel by a banepiet.at Govern- 
ment llem.se to the ju’iiicipul eeflicials of the Government of 
India'j te) tho accrediteel foreign and colemial and pre>viu- 
eial representatives, and te> the ofHcials cemnected Ayith tho 
Exhibition. • ^ 

Within a few days of the e^pening, tllOsc j)e)rlie)ns of the 
Exhibition which we.'re ne/t reaely at the e»j)ening e'cremeeny 
were completed. The heavy rain at tlie ceanmencement 
prevented the altenehince of^ as many vi.sitems as hiiel been 
expeejtcd during the iirst few da^ s, but befeeree hnig large; 
crowds came daily. With a vie'W to attract as large numbers 
as pos.sibl(?, and to place the Exhil)iti<in within the reach of tho 
ma.sse.s, the luice of admi.s.sioii was fixed at 4 annas daily, 
with the exception of Weelne.sdays, which were re'served for 
visitors wishing to .see the Exhibition with i^ore comfort, and 
on which an admrtsioii fee of one; ruj)c;e was charged. For a 
tin'O thc'experimeJit ed ojxming the buildings in the yve'iiings 
for 8 annas was tried, but it was freiind that the numbers 
visiting it were insufricient to pay for the cost of lighting, 
and after the first month tlie E.\hibition was open from 
10 a.m. to 0 2 ).in. only. 
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The total number of persons paying for admission 
at the turnstiles was 817*15^ to which must be added 
about 200,000 for season tipkot-holders and exhibitors, 
attendants and others, who were admitted free. The total 
nungiber admitted, therefore, during the currency of the 
l^xhibition amounted to over a million. At first the admis- 
sions were not very, closely checked, and it is impossible 
therefore tQ say exactly the number of admissions daily in 
the month of December ; but fx’om the Srd of January to the 
closing of the Exliilxition the numbers paying daily for 
admission^ will bo found- in the table given as an appendix to 
this report. It will be .seen tliat, excluding holidays, the 
numbers showed a tendency to increase in the latter part of 
March ; and this tendency is, the E.xecutivo Committee believe, 
to be attributed principally to tlie fact that news of the 
Exhibition only began to s'pretid among the masses outside 
Calcutta after it had been ojx^n for some time. Previously 
to the opening everything tliat was possible hadbepn done by 
means of advertisements and, hand-bills distributed through 
the villages to make the existence of the Exhibition knqwn.^ 
}3ut news pernic‘'ates the Indian village communities very 
.slowly, and there is much reason to believe that very liiany 
jxersons never even beard x>f the existence of the Exbibition. 
It is therefore a matter for regret that it was found necessary 
to adhei’x' to tlu; origin'al ])rogramme of closingthe Exhibition 
early in Jlarcli ; for had this yot been the case, there can be 
Htth; doubt that hu’ge numbers ,of natives would have 
continued to flirong the buildings for many months. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the early closing was unavoidable. The 
exhibitors had cojiie jnejxared to Jitay for tlii-ee months only, 
ami were naturally unwilling to endure the intense heat of an 
liuiran summer wlieu the soa.son during which business w'as 
likely to lx* done was over. .'I'lu' Imildiugs, moreover, wore 
for tim.most part of atemj)orary natm’e,.andwere not intendcc 
for tlu! hot weather. 'I'lie lu'at in them towards the end o: 
^liirch becanu; very oppressive, and woidd later on have beei 
hardly bearable; while a. cy(done or other severe stoi’in migh 
have caused very serious injury to the buildings themselves aiu 
to tho very valuable ai’tieles e.xposed in them. On all those 
grouwds, therefore, the closing at the heginning of Marcl 
was neees.sary. But it is very gratifying to know that so large 
HTnunberof people pr'otited by tho opportunity given to thou 
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of seeing all that is heat of Indian and foreign produce. 
Visitors from England and colonies were less num'ero\is 
than had been anticipated — a fact probably, to, be attributed 
for the most part to the h^avy expeyse of a journey to India, 
and to the frequent exhibitions which have in recent years 
been held in every quarter of . the globe. People were 
natui’ally disinclined to travel long distances at.a *ery heavy 
cost in order to see what they had already to a • great extent 
seen at homo ;■ and- their disinclination to do this was 
probably inpreased by the rumours which were early aflbat, 
though they proved to be to some extent baseless^* of .the 
greatly enhanced cost of living in Calcutta and the difliculty 
of obtaining accommodation. To moot the latter difticulty 
the Government erected a large temporary hotels wliicli was, 
however, but little used, as the existing accommodation for 
Europeans wag found sufHcient to supjdy all demands. Tho 
existence, Iiowcver, of the hotel was not without a salutary 
influence in keeping prices doi^ negrly to their normal level. 
One of th6 most gratifying featjp-es of the attendance W'us 
,tho largo number ,of Indian women who visited flic Exhi* 
bitioh; aiidontliis point the Committee* canndt do better than, 
quote an extract from the. .speech delivered at the opening 
of Oonvocation by the lloji’ble 11. J. Keynolds, , Vice- ' 
Cliancellor of the Calcutta Uaiiversity : — 

“I speak of the Exhihition to-clay/’ Mr. Iteynolds sai<l, “ as an 
educational agency, and as such it cann >t but have made an impression 
even on the most simple rustic;, wlio regarded it witli a kind of stolid 
wonder, — a« a mere mere palace of magic, Tlic Exhibit ion is 

a school which has brought something even to sueli*unpromising pujuls 
as these, and still more it has aroused the interest and quickened tlio 
intelligence of tho Indian craftsman and citizen. Next, it has been a 
miglity power in breaking down tlio>c traditional Inilnts which io this 
country seclude tho female* sex from associalion with men. . Nb ono 
can have visited the Exhibition 'without lieing struck with tho 
number of nafivo ladies who were* to be met with in its courts and 
galleries. Arrangements* were niafle for setting aside certain days and 
hours for their visits, but tins seheine^was cuily partially suceesstul. 
Thpy found that th^jy could enter among the general throng of* visitoni 
without being in any way moh>ted or annoyiHl, and tiny availed 
themselves freely of this newly-diseovefed lilierty. 1 mvw it stated 
not long ago in the pajiers that nearly &0,()0<!> native ladies hud thus 
visited the Exhibition ; and if this statement is eonvet, the fuc^^is ouo 
of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the imporlauee.'' 

'rite closing ceremony took place on Monday, the 10tlit)f 
Marcli.-when, notwithstanding the lieat, Targe numbers both of 
Europeans and natives of India were present. Her Iindyship 
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the Marchioness of Ripon was un%voi(lably prevented from 
beint? present. His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by 
his^ Private arjd Military Secretaries and Aides-de-Camp 
arrived at the entrance to the buildings a4 4-30 p.m., and was 
received by his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
and staff and the members of the Executive Committee of tlio 
Exhibition. A guard of honour of European *4nfantry with 
bajid and colours iJiresented arms on his Excellency’s arrival^ 
and a procession was formed to the dais, the band of the 17th 
Native Infantry (the Loyal Purbeah Regiment) playing the 
National Anihem. As soon as his Excellency the Viceray 
had taken his seat on the dais, the Vice-PreiTidcnt of the 
Executive Committee ‘read the following report of the awards 
made by the juries : — 

May it please your Excellency, — We, the members of the Exec- 
utive Committee the Cialcuf4:a International Exliibition, In present- 
ing this our report of the awards of the juries, desire t^ thank your 
Excellency for consenting to preside at this ceremony. Your 
Excellency’s lu’osenco to-diiy affords a farther instance of the interest 
taken by your Excellency in the uiidiTtakftig, which wo can now say 
with conlidenco has this day terminated a successful career. It is 
due to the* Oovclaimeiit of India that under your Lordsliip’s auspices, 
tlio several local Govcrnnmits were invited to take part in this Exhi- 
bition, and the beautiful collections of all our Indian Courts, which 
form a jn'omiiumt feature iu this great undertaking, mark the energy 
and intolligenco with •wbioh the Exhibition has been promoted by 
every local A(lministration^u India. 

AV’o desire at this time als<#to express the groat satisfaction which- 
wo feel at the presence of his Honor the Lieutenant-Crovariior of 
4Jengal. The absent) from the closing ceremony of#ono wlio had 
guided the progress of this enterprise from its inception to tin's day 
with ah earnest and liel[>ful interest wouM htTv^e been a soiuce nf 
sincoro rejrrc^ to your Excelleiioy and ourselves. 

It will bo within tlio ree.dlectiou of your Excellency that iu 
tlie report which wo had the honour to present at the opening of tliis 
Exhibition tlie number of exhibitors was stated to exceed ‘2,5u0, while 
tlio itrtioles oxhiWted were estimated at over 10(^000. 'I’lio mere 
statoniont of tlieso figures sullieos to show how groat was the.. task that 
dcrvolvod upon the jurors. For tho purpose of judging, tlio article 
oxiiibited were divided into 14(? classes, and a separate jiuy was 
appointed , for each class. Tlio rules provided that each jury should 
consist of an uneven n^irabor of persons, of whom one-third should bo 
Belectod by tho Indiau exhibitors, ouo-third by the foreign exhibitors, 
and tho remainder If the Executive Committee. Owing, no doubt, 
to the dtllioiilty of making a selection — a difliculty much euhauc^l by 
tlio fact that most of the exhibitors were strangers to this city 
comparatively few of the exhibit ors availed tliomselves ot the privilege 
of seleotiiig juroi*8, and tho duty of nomiuation thus fell iu all but a 
few cosed upon tho Executive Commit toe. The appoiiUmout of juries 
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was the more difficult, in tjjat the number of experts in Calcutta Js 
limited, and of these many were prcjpluded from acting on juries as 
being interested in the results of the judging either as exhibitors or 
agents. Ultimately, however, it was found possible to appoint juries 
in all classes, and the Executive Committee would wish to convey their 
thanks to the gentlemen who at a lq,rgo sacrifice of time ai^d labour have 
BO kindly assisted them with their gratuitous services. The fact that not 
less than three ’jurors were appointed in each of the hundred and 
forty-nine classes, and that the total number of^’urors who served was 
only 176, suffices of itself ^to show how great was the task which sohie 
among these gentlemen so kindly undertook. To facilitate the wprk 
of the juries, and to secure uniformity of procedure, a member of the 
Executive Comijiittee was appointed Superintendent of Juries; and the 
Executive Committee (h)siro to record their sense of the valuable 
services rendered by Lieutenant- Col onelJ. F. Fitzgerald Cologan in this 
behalL Some time necessarily * elapsed before the juries could begin 
work. The first jury met on the 19th January* 1884, and the last 
award was declared only this morning. . The total. number of awards 
■given has amounted to 6,142. ^Tho difficiirty of obtaining jurors of 
■first instance, led the Executive Committee with some regret to decide 
that no appeals should be allowed except in cases in which an exhibit 
had been overlooked witl^ut any fault on the part of the exhibitor ; 
and in order to obviate the filing of appeals on other than substantial 
grounds, the deposit of a fee of Ks. 60 was required with each object 
tion. On the whole tho number of appeals miiuo oir admissible 
grounds was very small, being under 2 per cent, of tho awards, and 
testifies to the Zeal and fairness with which thb jurors executed their 
duties. * . 

The total number of awards given was distributed as follows 

Certificates of iiurit of tlie first clnA ... ... l.HasT 

.Certificates of merit of tin- second class ... ... l,o;tl 

Certificates of merit uf the third and lowc'V classes (>tJl 

In 723 capes the certificate of merit of tho first class was accom- 
panied by a recomm^idatioii fnmi the jury for tho special disfinetiou 
of a gold medal. All other eertificates of the fii^t elass cjirry tho 
silver medal with them, and those of tlie secmid class tho bronze 
medal. We beg . to present to } our Excelh-^ncy a list of the aw’ards 

as complete as it has been pos.siblo to make it in the slioit time that 

has elapsed since the last rtq)ort was received. AfT your .Excellency, 
will observe, the list is too long to read on tho present occasion. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, in asking tho 
Viceroy to declare the Exhibition closed, said : — 

My Lord,— It now devolves upon mo as Pre.sidont of tho Exec- 
utive Committee to ask your .Ex^<*llom!y. to^ideclarc officially tho 
closing of the Calcutta International Exhibition. In asking your 
Lordship to do this, we follow only in this matter tho usual precedent 
of similar exhibitions in Europe, America, and Australia ; and indood 
there seems to me to be a special need iii India for sonic hirmal (feremouy 
of this kind, tho fact that the numbers who have been ]. Killing 
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in from all parts of the country to visit the Exhibition have been 
so great during the last few days^that it woiUd seefti to imply not 
BQ much the knowledge of the existence of the Exhibition having now 
reached the people, — for that we may suppose had prevailed, — but the 
knowledge of the fact that the Exhibition cOntaified very wonderful 
things, and that it was well worth a visit. News of this kind travels • 
very slowly in a country like India, and we may suppose rathen thyt 
in remote villages and. places the accounts given by returning visitors 
of the marvels of a new wonderland have dispelled the apathy and 
excited the curiosity and interest of the thousands who have thronged 
into the gates during tlio last few weeks. It would need thus tho 
authority of a public declaration of one in your Excell enc^^’s exalted 
position to stay tlio iiipouving of (f>iitinued visitors. In the state of 
things to which I have thus generally referred, it is not without its 
regret that the day for the termination of the Exhibition has arrived. 
I believe I am correct in saying that in other countries exhibition 
seasons have extended over a period of at least six months ! and there 
can be little doubt in my mind that if we could have followed this 
course on tho jjresent occasion, tho .<>uocess ot‘ tho enterprise would 
have^heen more widely. acknowledged, and its bonofirt proportionately 
increased. Considerations, however, of climate and season must 
prevail ; and for this reason, if for none cTthors, I amafraidthe time has 
come when curl aiii must fall and tho lights be put but. I should 
licre mention, my Lord, that it is tlio intention of the Bengal Govern- 
ment to publish a full report of the operations of tho Committee 
from tho mcoption of this undertaking; r»*vi§wing carefully its 
pTojwts,*tho plans adopted for its being carried out \\\) to ils consum- 
mation to-day. Advantage would be taken in* this review to give some 
description of the exhibits from each country in all' their interesting 
variety, and the results whioli wol^ia^" fairly anticipate from the Exhi- 
bition in their many commercial and scunal a^pccts. A full represen- 
tation of tho Exhibition and its results will thus be plaeei^brforc the 
public. 1 would take, ho^wvor, this opportunity of brielly recounting 
some of its prominent features. And first as n^gards the Inimbor of 
our visitors. I find from tho paper which I liold in my hand that * 
the total luimbor of admissions dating from the of li December to tho 
4th of this month c(mies to 817, Idd persons. This excludes some 
8,U0() persons esfimated to liavo been present on the opening day ; 
it exdudcs also some 3 or 4,000 free admissions, which ilr. Joubeit very 
! indly tiud liberally extended to tho schools and clita*itable institutions 
of tho town ; and it oxeliidos also tho large multitudes wlio have 
crowded tho Courts during the last wcelv. We shall not, I take it, bo 
very far wrong if, putting all together, wc estimate fho total returns, 
up to this ev(?ning at a inilliop of person^. Of course it may be 
thought that the result might have been better, and that out of a 
population in this country of 2^)0 millions one million makes an 
inconsiderable show. But it must bo remembered, my Lord, that India 
is rather a largo ^laco ; that the distances to h^ travelled aic ^’niy 
great ; that exi>en8cs of travelling are very heavy ; and, spociallj , that 
tho mass of the 250 millions are very poor people, whose presence 
under any circumstances was out 9^ the (juestiou. Again, 1‘wou 
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note that very great ^increase to the daily average of sight-seers would 
have been a serious •mconvenieu^e, except, perhaps, to M. Joubert, 
The space for the Exhibition, though probably it has grown to three 
times the size which .was originally contemplated, would not have 
suffieetl for larger numbers. It is interesting to find that the daily 
’average up to a week ago of paid admissions is a higher avertige than 
that obtained at either of the Exhibitions of Melbourne or Sydney. For 
Calcutta the daily average On the 96 days comes to 6,2^7 persons, against 
5,^Jl4at Melbourne and 4,184 at Sydney. Perhaps 6,000 persons a day 
represent a number wliieh the Court and* grounds hero would 
conveniently accommodate ; hut wo find that on special occasions and on 
particular holidays the number of daily visitors •liorvo groAvn to about 
14,f)00 during the Christmas . wet^k, and to as many as 16,186 on 
the 10th December. As a Bpoctaele, then, 1 think we may fairly 
congratulate ourselves on, the keen interest which this ExLibition l/as 
excited in the native mind;* and as an Exhibition for India, the 
primary aim of bur efforts has been secured. To Europeans, exhibitions 
of the kind are familiar eiiongh. To Indians it was in every sense a 
novelty, in the n^gnihule of the enterprise, the variety of the disjday, 
and the splendonr and value of the collections*; and the gratification ; 
in the spectacle will have been all the* greater in the discovery that 
lionoiu* and* distinction were especially reflected .upon the beautiful 
illustrations of native art and native industry. Who tTiat has se('n 
tlie beautful carpets and shawls from Kashmir and Agra, tlie silk(ii 
and muslin fabrics of native manufacture, the silver-work of Cuttack, 
the ivory-wprk from •Murshidabad, tlie wood-carving from ’Burma, ’and 
the brassware from Benares, Jaijmr, and mafiy other cities,* but 
must realise the ^reat resources *af‘ native technical talent in those 
directions in which delicacy of t^ch and colouring are espoci#ly 
called into use. And if a native ai^Rin or mechanio has stood aghast 
at the juarvc-ls wrouglit by tlie mechanical appliances of Europe 
constructeckfor the relief and diminution of manual labour, or gazed in 
asttJiiishment upon the stupendous powers which steam and elu(‘tricity 
have beenbrauglit to exercise even in the crmimoner uses of human nee<ls 
and requirements, and if tlieso sights now only excite wonderment 
when contrasted with the* simpler but oftcui ingenious coiitrivaaoes of 
his own hamdicraft, wo can trust to tho growing forces of the wider 
e<lucation in all its branches which ycur Lonlshii/s atl ministration will 
have promoted for the (Hllusion of that special knowledge which shal^ 
appropriate the lessons whicli tho Exliibilion has taught* for tho 
benefit and advancement of India. Then I would say a word, my 
Lord, upon tho financial p^osition, regarding which there seems ti> have 
•been some anxiety. Tiie total cost of the building for tho Exhibition 
comes to an outlay of Rs, •6,20,000, of which, under ohr arrangement 
w^ith M. Joubert, Rs. 2,2(),000 have Ix^eu paid in cash, leaving a 
balance^ of one lakh to be adjusted by tho value of buildings or-mate- 
rial^ which the Bengal Go veniracnt proposes to take over. So that as 
regards tho expenditure upon tho fitructure, tho Exhioition will not have 
cost the Government a rupee. Besides this, however, we hav^had tho 
honour pf placing at the dispiosal of flic Government of tndia in tho 
Revenue Dejfartment a sum ol Ks. 50,000, which, I understand, has 
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been distribuled among .otlftr local Governftionts and. Administrations 
, for their collections, and these golleotious by arrangemfeiit we retain in 
return for our money. We have also had to spend the same amount 
- — half a lakh of rupees — for om* own collections in the Lower-Prov- 
iAces, because the peculiarity of the native mind is this, that, unlike 
his English confrere, the native workman does not see the advantage 
. of paying for spaee and bringing down his exhibits for nothing if some 
one' else will do this for him ; and so in our dealings with them we 
liave to purchase tjieir articles outright, and have to put them up 
jit our own charges. I trust, however, that this actual uncovered 
expenditure of Rs. 60,000 by the Bengal trovernment will not titfeet 
any but the hygorcritioal and the over-cautious. 

His Honor then, in’ a few words, made special allusion 
to the share borno.by i\[. Joubert-in furthering the succes.s 
of the Exhibition. He referred to the important question of 
a trade connection beftveen Australiaji colonies add' India, 
and expressed a hope that one of the results of the Exhibition 
.would be the establishment of a direct trade between the 
colonies and India. He mentioned in this connection the 
recent despatch of a steamer which had been lately built 
for that trade, and which was expected in Calcutta in a few 
d!lj’s,*and hoped that this would he but tlie pioneer of a Ion? 
sdries of commercial steamers in that service. He conciuded 
by . suggesting the establishment of a permanent fine arts 
gallery on the site of the present structures attached to 
the Museum buihling.s, and said that definite proposals had 
been submitted to the Crovernment of India with regard to 
this project, with whicli he hoped would also Le associated a 
liiu) arts school. His Honor then asked Jiis Excellency the 
Viceroy to declare the Exhibition closed. 

- His E.xccllcncy the Viceroy said : — 

*Mr. Rivers Tlrompson, ladies and g«itlemen, — 1 liave much 
pleasure in complying with the i‘ci[uest which has been made to me 
to take part in tlio proceedings of to day. When you, Mr. .Rivers 
Thompson, -iisked mo a few days ago whejthcr I would undertake to 
perform this closing ceremony, '1 felt tliat I was bound to listen to 
your call and comply with the ro<iucst which .you made to me in 
re.spoct of tliis matter. It is evident l/om the . statements wbieh you 
have just made that upon soiuo grounds We might all of us h.ave rejoiced 
if this J^xhibitioii coulif^iaYe been kej't open for a longer time, 
for itso6msthat it is only recently that *tB full value has become 
thoroughly appreciated by the people of Ibis city and neighbourhood, 
aud that "thoreforo that it has been nbio to do that ednoatioual work 
amongst them which was one of its primary objects. But ^tlio facts 
which have been mentioned to me show that the Executive Oommittee 
have c.xcrui8ed a uoooijsary discretion on aecoiiut ot climatic aud other 
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considerations in coining fo the oonctusioif that the time has arrived^ 
when this Exhibition ought to be olqped ; and under these circum- ’ 
stances I have no hesitation in undertaking the duty of declaring 
that it will be closed this day. Gtentlenien of the Executive Com- 
mittee, I heartily thank you for the address which you have presenteli 
, to me upon this occasion, and I rejoice indeed to find that you wer§ 
able to state in that address that the career of this Exhibition has been 
a successful one, and tliat statement was fully endorsed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor here, and also to learmfrom the information which has 
been afforded to me that in spite of all difficulties — ghd they haveu 
been \nany and considerable — wdiich have beset this undertaking, it has 
to a very large extent fulfilled the expectations which were entertained 
when it was first commenced. Ladies aiid^ gentlemen, 1 need scarcely 
toll you that I share to the utmost "the gratiticutioii which was 
expressed by the Executive Committee i\i seeing ilr. Uivers Tliompson 
amongst us to-day. 11 is absence cast a gloom over the* opening 
ceremony,* and his presence here in restored health will add not a 
little to the . gratification wliich all those feel who take part in the 
closing ceremony to-day. I think, all circumstances considtired, that 
we may he well satisfieii at the attondanoo of visitors at this Exhibition. 
As you have told, us, .Mr. Rivers Thompson, if wo compare tlio milliott 
of persons who have visited the Exhibition since its opening wit|^ the 
vast popnltation of the whole of India, the number may -seem uisig- 
nificont; but then, we must recollect what India is, and wo ♦must 
remeYnber that if any one expected that such a pr-)|v»rtiou of that po[Hi- 
hition would have attended this Exhibition as lias b(*e]i fouii;] to have 
. been the case in regard to the population of England and English 
exhibitions, they must have for;^'otton the goograj^liical conditions and 
ihe extent of India. You have spoken, sir, in eloquent language of tho 
beauty of theTndian Courts of this Exhibition. I can add nothing to 
what you have said upon that ..subject, except to say to you ho^v^ cordially 
I concur in the judgment which you liav<) tlirowii out. •! dare say 
that man}’' visitors from Euroj)o and America ami from Australia liavo 
been surprised to have .seen the beauty and tlie variety of the prodiiot.e 
of this country, Viiid the many proofs of tho artistic skill of •the 
inhabitants of India which. tlio.se nuts afford. .Ami yet hoautiful asUint 
part ^ the E,.xhibition isf^nd tfUcce.s.sfnl a.s itlia.s been to a great oxtoaty 
I would venture to express the liope that upon some futuro occasion^ 
we may bo able to show yet more completely and beautifully ail. the 
productions of this great.land. Our shanks are due to those distin- 
guished Native Rritloes and gentloimm ^vho have sent exhibits to tliese 
- Courts, and thejf are due no less to tlioso local officers in every part of 
the country who have zealously, laboured to collect tin? products of their 
respective districts and to forward them to the l^xhibition. Indeed, 
if I were to make any critieism.s upon tlie Indmn OoiM'ts, it woul#bo tliis, 
that their ^;)aco was too lirffited for the beautiful works wriiclx were 
there exhibited ; that those objects were so crowdeif togedhor in many 
oases that they could not ho adequately seen. There is another eastern 
country which has contributcid largely upon this occasion to our 
interest an^ our pleasure, and I think all who h ivo visitiMl the lOxhibition 
will agree that one of the most beautiful and iuterosling Courts iu it 
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has been the Jap^anese Court. We have seen there ample and striking 
proofs of the artistic skill and graphic power of that remarkable 
people. For ray pai*t— and I dare say many others will agree with 
me — I have also felt f very deep interest in the Australian portion 
of the Exliibition. Wo have seen there marked traces of the progress 
of tlie youthful countries — of their varied resources, and of the energy 
of their people. Our thanks are due to the Governments of those 
(colonies and to the public in Australia for the aid which they have 
given to make these Courts a success. And our thanks are no less due 
to those distinguished gentlemei#who have come over from the Austra- 
lian colonies for what they liave done to make these Courts attractive 
and interesting to those who liave visited them. Like you, Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, 1 earnestly hope that the exhibition of Australian products, 
and the friendly intercourse which has gone on with the Australian 
gentlemen upon this occasion, will not be the only, nor the most impor- 
tant, result of the Australian portion of the Exhibition ; and I think we 
may all rejoice to hear from you that there is every reason to believe 
that the liopes which were expressed when tlie Exhibition was. opened, 
that it would lead to an extended and more direct trade between 
Australia and India, ar«' likely to bo realised. I venture to say that 
if it had obtained no other r(‘sult, it would have been amply worth- 
while to have held this Exhibition. On the 0 })enin^^ day it was my 
pleasing duty to express thanks, on behalf of the pumie, to the Exec- 
utive Conmiitt(‘e of this Exhibition under the presidency of Colonel 
Trevop. Those thanks are still more due now fur the labours of those 
gentlemen, which during the time wlnm the Exhibition has been open 
have hoen^unremitting, and it is to tluur labours that its success may be 
attributed. .M. Joubert also lias continuod to render his services to 
the last, and to him our cordial acknowledgments are due. But to-day, 
ns the address of the Executive Comniitlee has rciuimled us, our thanks 
are s]>ecially to ])e accorded to auotlier body of gentlemen. I mean the 
geiitleineu who have acted as jurors upon this occasi()n. Anybody who 
knows a'uytliing about exlubiti<ms of this kind knows very w’ell tRut 
the functions of a juror are by no ineaus a sinecure, and that they are 
attended 0 (*casionaHy with cinaimstances wliioh are very far from agree- 
able. Our (lianks, tlicrcfore, are duo most cordially to tlioso gentlemen 
who have discharged, under tlie presideney of Colonel Cologan, the impor- 
tant duty of jurors of this Exliibition. Air. Rivers Thompson, I share 
your hopi* that there may s]>riiig out of this Exhibition some perma- 
nent institution. I can a.<sure you for myself that the recommend- 
ations which you have submitted to the Government of India sliall 
receive our most careful consideration; ami I cordially agree in think- 
ing that it would indeed lu' regivtablc if the results ot this Exhibition 
were not to be assoeiatoil willi a memorial. And I vonturo to hope 
that the memorial, whatever form it may take, may be of a permanent 
character, and that it may Ix' eoimeeted in soipe way with your own 
iiamo. But also, taking a wiiler view than can be found even within 
the limits of the vast territories wliiiHi are niider your s\vay, I venture 
to hope that this Caleutta Exhibition may bo the iirst of a succession 
of exhibitions in India. But when I say tins, I do not dosiro that 
those exhibitions should bo put forward in too rap^l succession. 1 tJnnii 
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they will bo much more successful if they aro separated from each 
other by a due interval of lime. I hope that the example which has been 
set here in Calcutta will hereafter be followed in other great cities in 
this country ; and if that should be so, I triHt that the experience 
which has been gained hero will be put to profit by those who may 
have the management of future Indian exhibitions : and not only by 
those who manage them in India, but by all European exhibitors who 
send their products to this country, and that understanding better, ns 
time goes on, the requirements of this country, they will suit the 
articles which they exhibit more and#moro to those requirements. In 
one respect I must say that the European exhibits in this Exhibition 
have not altogether fulfilled some of the hopes w'hich I at least enter- 
tained. The requirements of the wealthy liave been thoroughly 
considered. Articles of luxury and splendour are to bo found in thi'se 
Courts in plenty, but little has been done to show wliat miglit be 
accomplished to supply the wants of the masses of the people ; and 
specially the wants of the cultivators of the soil. Now, I have no 
doubt that that has arisen mainly from the ignorance of the needs of 
these persons in that respect. Nothing can bo more natural ; but 
nevertheless I can assure the capitalists and inventors of Eiiro])e and 
America that there is ample room for the exorcise of skill and 
ingenuity to supply the wants of the agricidtural classes of this 
country, and to provide them 'with imjdemeuts calculated to supersede 
the rude and primitive instruments which they no\v use. No doubt 
to do this may be beset with various dilliculties, for wo all know how 
attached the rui’al natives are to the practices and habits of their fore- 
fathers ; but neverthefess I believe that those wlio have skill and the 
capital to devise improved agricultural imploments. would find a fair 
field, as time goes on, for tlio sale of artich'S of that description in 
this country. I mention this now in the hope that before another 
Exhibition is held hero those who are likely to bccomo exhibitors 
hereafter will turn their attention to this suiqeet. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have only to repeat my great gratilicallon at tin* success 
of this Exhibition. I trust tliat it will tend to make the ]>eopln of 
other countries better acquainted with the rosouivos of India, ami to 
show to the natives of this country some at least of the manifold 
inventions of Western genius ; and al)ove all, that it will bo the UK'ans 
of opening to us new diaiiuols for trade and for <‘ommercial intcreourso 
with distant regions of tho world ; and if that should bo tlio ease, you, ^ 
Mr. Kivers Thompson, and Ihoso who have laboured with you and 
under you, will have reaped tho best reward of your earnest and zealous 
labours. At your request, sir, I declare this Exhibition closed. 

Tlio ^(cntlemen wlio luid sorvod as jurors w('ro IIh'h 
presented to Ids Kxeclleney the Viceroy by the Vice-l’residciit 
of the Executive Connnittee. 

This concluded tlio closinj^ ciu’oinony, after whicli tlie 
nrocession was re-fonned to tho entrance of the Aruseuni, and 
Jiis Excellency the Viceroy and suite left the buildin<,^s. 











CHAPTER II. 


JcBcrtjiJtton of 

The Exliibition buildings were, with the exception of 
the Art and Jewelry Court, entirely of a temporary charac- 
ter. Some of them were grouped round the Indian Museum, 
while others occupied a considerable extent of ground which 
was enclosed for the purpose on the west side of the 
Chowringhec road, and the two parts into which the Exhi- 
bition was thus divided were conncctfid by a wooden bridge 
across the road. It has been explained in the previous 
chapter that Mr. Joubei-t asked for the use of the Indian 
Museum with special reference to the fact that it woidd 
^fqrm a prominent centre for the gi’ouping of the temporary 
buildings, while at the same time it would afford valuable 
space in itself for exhibition purposes. At that time there 
was no ^idea that the demand for space would be so large 
OB it ultimately proved to bo. If this had been foreseen, it 
is probable that that site would not have been chosen, for, 
though it had its advantages, these weft) more than counter- 
balanced by the very serious inconvenience of having to 
divide the Exhibition into two parts, separated from each 
other by a broad public road. There was also a great deal 
of expense involved in getting the Museum premises cleared 
and prepared for the erection of the temporary buildings, 
for the ground was covered by the old buildings lately 
occupied by the Bengal Secretariat and the open space was 
very limitea. The only means of obtaining space for the 
Exhibition sheds was by demolishing these old buildings and 
with the debris reclaiming a portion of the large and deep 
tank which will be seen marked on the plan. About one 
hundred and thirty feet of the north end of this tank was 
filled up. When every available foot of the ground was 
covered with sheds, the accommodation afforded was found 
to bo only about one-third of what was required, and it 
would certainly have been better, therefore, if another site 
had originally been selected on the maidan, where there 
was unlimited space available. 
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Tlie sheds were built of old materials taken from dis- 
mantled Government buildings, of which a large quantity 
happened to bo available at the time, and the design was 
furnished by Mr. Joubert, being the same as that of the sheds 
erected by him for the Clirist Church Exhibition. To 
screen these sheds from the road, the permanent building 
subsequently used as the Art Gallery and Jewelry Court 
was erected along the Chowringheo road frontage. This 
was designed by i\[r. E. J. ]\[artin, the Government Architect, 
and Avas intended as the future homo of the art cfdlections 
of the Government of Bengal. The temporary buildings in 
this part of the Exhibition were practicall)' tini.shed by the 
end of June, except as regai’ds defloration. The buildings 
on the niaidan Avero then commenced, and month by month 
during their progress the areas had to bo enlarged to meet 
the growing demands for space. Both the Indian Court and 
the ilachinery Court Avere, Avhen completed, double the size 
they were intended to be Avhen commeinu'd. I’lie order 
to enlarge the Indian Court Avas given in August, and the 
Machinery Court in September ; yet notwithstanding these 
frequent changes all the main buildings were ready by 
Nov^ember. The work had to be done during the nn)st 
unfavourable monsoon Aveathcr, and the matiuial availabh' 
was oidy such as could be obtained on loan or purchasoil 
locally. The de.signs, therefore, had to be improvi.sed to suit 
the material ; and it It’ill be readily understood hoAV dillicult 
it AA’as under these cii'cumstances to produce any architec- 
tural effect, or to make the buildings look othcrAvise than 
what they really were, — mere extemptfrised sheds. They 
answered their purpose, hoAvever, on tin' Avhole very well, 
and their chief defect Avas that, large though tlu'y Avere, 
they Avere not large enough for the proper display of tlu! 
goods exhibited in tluun, and they Avero ill adapted for 
boisterous weather. Eortunatfdv, the only bad AVf'atlu'r 
experienced was on the opening day ; but sulllcif'nt damagt; 
was done by the storm Avhicli then occurred to show what 
a disastrous effect a repetition of such Aveathcr Avould have 
had on the Exhibition. 

The general arrangement of the Exhibition buildings 
will be best understood by a reference to the plan that is 
inserted at the commencement of this ch.aptcr. This sIioavs 
the relative positions of the tAVo main sections into Avhich 
the Exhibition Avas divided by the CliowringIu;o road. The 
foot-bridge forming the connection was a wooden structure 
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without an awninf? or covering, and was frequently incon- 
veniently crowded by visitors passing from one side to 
the other. Had the ultimate size of the Exhibition been 
anticipated sooner, some better arrangement for connecting 
the two enclosures would have been adopted ; but, as has 
already been stated, it was but slTortly before the opening 
of the Exhibition that it was realised how large and 
important a part of it would be situated on the maidan, and 
it was then only possible to erect a bridge of the nature 
described. 

'^I’hc main entrance to the Exhibition, at which the 
turnstiles were placed, was at the cast end of this bridge, 
leading into the Museum, the season ticket-holders’ entrance 
l)oing through the j)assagc at the noi'th end of the Jewelry 
Court. Immediately on entering the Exhibition the visitor 
found himself in the portico of the Museum, which had been 
enclosed so as to form an extension of the handsome vestibule 
of that building. J'hc Museum is a very large and massive 
.structure of two storc'ys, built in the form of a quadrangle 
('uclosing a fine eourtyai'd, which was u.scd during the 
Exhibition for the o]ieuing and closing ceremonies. The 
French, 13('lgian, jSIauritiu.s, Ceylon, and Ladies’ Courts, 
were placed in the corritlors surrounding the quadrangle. 
The valuable collections of arch.Tology, natural history, and 
science, of which the ^fuseum is the permanent home, 
occupied the princij)al galleries, and added in no .small 
degree to the attractions of the Exhibition. Two of thc.se 
large galleries on the ground tloor, namely those on the 
oast and .south shies of the (piadrangle, were vacated by the 
Trustees and made over for exhibition j)urposes, and they 
were assigned to the Hi iti.sh Court.s. An opening was made 
from the south gallery into the transept which ran across 
the lines of temporary sheds, thus alYording means of access 
from the Museum to the portion of the Exhibition outside 
of it. 

Returning now to the main entrance, it will be seen from 
the plan that two temjiorary buildings were erected along the 
Chowringheo frontage to the north and south of it. 1 be one 
to the nortli was assigned to the Austrian and Swi.ss Courts, 
and that to the south to the Cerman Court. The latter 
terminated against the Jewelry Court, to which it served 
as the principal pa.s.sagc from the main entrance. Somo 
pains w'cro taken to make the exterior of these two shot s 
oruaiuental, as they occupied a conspicuous position in 
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front of tlie Museum along the Chowringhoe road. But they 
w^)re necessarily ratlier low, to avoid obstructing the light 
of the Museum building. They were 25 feet wide, and had 
an aggregate length of .‘100 foot. 649A ■ .. . . 

Entering at the season-ticket entrance, the visitor found 
himself in a passage with ffle Jewelry Court on his right, the 
German Court already referred to on his left, and the British 
Court facing him. The Jewelry Court, which was also the 
Art Gallery, was 180 feet long by 82 feet broad, light being 
admitted from the east and west through barred windows 
at a height of 19 foot G inches above the floor. Tlio floor 
was laid with Jlinton tiles, and it was intended to have 
decorated the ceiling and walls with coloui’ing in distemper ; 
but it was found that owing to the newniess of the building 
the walls would not take colour, and the idea had to bo 
abandoned. At night the building was lighted by three 
powerful gas snn-lights. Jewels and other v'aluablo articles 
were exhibited in show-cases placed between railings along 
the centre of the room, while the wmlls were covered with 
paintings and drawings. Some of the articles exhibited 
wore of great value, as will bo .seen from the dosevijition of 
them given in Chapter Vlir, It would bo diflicnlt, indeed, 
to estimate the aggregate value of the exhibits in tiiis 
Court; and considering how .small and jiortablo m'ost of 
them were, it can easily be conceived that great precautions 
had to be taken for their safe custody. Having ngard to 
the proverbial wealth of the nobles of India in the matter of 
jewelry, the Executive Committee hoped at one time to 
have been able to make this Court the most itnif|uo of its kind 
in the history of Exhibition.s. But expraamice proved that 
the idea of compari.son or competition, which is ins(;paraljlo 
from an Exhibition, was dista.steful to mo.st of the nobles 
who were «..sked to .send their jewels, and but few of fhem 
therefore rc.sponded to the invitation iJ the Committee. The 
limited collection, horvever, which was sent was, neverthele.ss, 
of great value, and for its better security the Executivo 
Committee wore glad to accejrt an offer made by the Milner 
Safe Company through Mes.srs. T. E. 'riiomson & Co. to 
send a collection of their safes to the Exhibition. Sixtcoii 
of these were placed at cither end of the Court, while others 
were used elsewhere in the Exhibition. As a further security, 
policemen were posted in the Court night and day, and tho 
Court was kept lighted all night. In spite of these 
precautions some robberies did occur, the most important of 
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which was effected by wrenching off a piece of the gold 
throne exhibited by tlie Maharajah of Burdwan. 

Passing out of the Jewelry Court the visitor would 
next enter the British C<jurt8. These were sheds consisting 
of wooden posts and frames supporting corrugated iron roofs. 
They were 45 feet broad, and wore divided by the posts 
into a nave and side aisles, each 15 feet wide. The roof over 
the nave was higher than that of the aisles, thus admitting 
t)f clerestory AvindoAvs being made on both sides along tlte 
Avholo length of the sheds. The floors Avere of brick 
concrete with a surface of cement, and the outer walls Avero 
also built of brick to Avithin two feet' of the caves. The 
na\'e formed the main passage, and in it were placed trophy 
cases, while the aisles Avere allotted, as far as possible, in 
bays or units of length of 12 feet to exhibitors, avIio Avere 
thus, by raising partitions, able to form rooms in which they 
could arrange their exhibits according to their OAvn taste. 
'I'hc level of the transept Avas four feet higher than that of 
the other Courts, and looking doAvn from it an excellent 
vicAV of the Courts on both sides could be obtained. 

Moving soutliAvard along the transept the visitor Avould 
SCO to the Avest the New 8outli Wales Court, and to the ea.st 
the \’ictoriun Court. 'I'lie construction of these Avas the 
same a^ that of the buildings occupied by the British Court.s. 
At the "south end of the transt'pt tliere Avas a gate wln'cli 
afforded access to the gardens surrounding the lake, Avhich 
Avas a piece of Avater about tAA'o acres in extent. Turning 
to the south, and following the patliAvay through the gardens, 
the A'isitor Avould find his Avay to the refre.shment-rooms. 
'i'hese Avere contained in a light iron shed open on the side 
facing the lake, and immediately beyond them there Avas 
some A'cry effective roi-kwork and a Avatorfall. 'I'hc creepers 
and lloAvers trained uj) the trellised sides of the riffreshment- 
rooms, the trees in the background, aiul the statues half 
hidden in the foliage, made the building extremely pictur- 
es(|ue. The Avails enclosing the lake and gardens Avere 
covered Avith luxuriant creepers, and at their base bods of 
troj)ical lloAVcrs added their rich colouring to the gaiety of 
scene. 

Ke-cntering the transept and turning to his left, the 
visitor Avould find himself in the Court allotted to musical 
instruments. Here there Avas always a croAvol of natives 
listening AA'ith Avonder to some s)>lcndid oirliestrions exhib- 
ited in it. At the cml of this Court Avas the entrance to 
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tho aquarium, built by the enterprise of Mr. Hantelmann, 
and tho first ever seen by any natives in India. Otlier 
Courts also ‘led oft’ from the Music Court, as will be seen by 
reference to tho plan, the principal ones being the South 
Australian and Tasmanian Courts. 

lleturning to the main entrance of the Exhibition, and 
crossing over tlic bridge already mentioned, tho first building 
seen on the niaidan was tho Indian Court, tho entrance to 
which, immediately opposite tho bridge, was through a 
massive gateway carved in solid stone, the work of Gwalior 
artisans, exhibited by his Highness the Maharajah of 
Gwalior. It was designed by Major 11. B. Keith, Assistant 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in Central India, and erected 
entirely at the expense of his Highness tho Maharajah. 
It was unfortunately late in its arrival, and was not 
completed by the opening day ; but the erection was taken 
in hand by the Public AVorks Department, aiulit was sliortly 
one of the most conspicuous features of the Indian side of 
the pjxhibition. 

The building known as the Indian Court was feet 
long and 120 feet broad. It was composed of a main inner 
building with a lean-to annexe surrounding it. Tlie main 
building was assigned half to tlio Indian Artwaro Courts 
and half to the Calcutta Court, and in tlie surrounding 
annexe were placed the Indian economic collections, the 
exhibits from Assam, the Central Provinces, Japan, tho 
Straits Settlements, British Guiana, Netherlands-India, 
and others, as described in subsequent chajitors. Enter- 
ing through the Gwalior arcli the visitor found himself in 
the transept or central hall, in whicli the Bengal exhibits 
were shown. The centre was occujiied by Osier & C(t.’s 
crystal fountain, and on cither side ivere two full-sized models 
of elephants made in papier machc by Jeypore workmen and 
caparisoned in the Jeypore and Bengal styles. To the right 
of the transept Avas the Cah-utta Court, a description of 
which is entered in Chapter VIII. To tho left were the 
Indian Artware Courts, arranged as shown on the plan, d’ho 
general effect of these Courts was extremely gorgeous, the 
form of tho building being well ada])ted to the display of 
the rich carpets, arms, and fabrics for which India is so 
famous. The roof was supported on heavy cast iron ()illars, 
which divided tho building into a central nave with aisles 
on each side 24 feet in width. Tho nave formed the 
main thoroughfare, trophy cases being erected down tho 
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centre. In either aisle the spaces between the pillars 
were assigned to the different Indian provinces. The 
roof of the aisles was of a saw-edge form, admitting 
the light from the north and givinar a large ceiling 
space, on which the carpets and articles already men- 
tioned were hung and stood out well in contrast with the 
dark-green and gold colour of the supporting pillars. 
The centre nave was considerably higher tlian the side 
aisles, the light being admitted from either side through 
triangular clerestory windows, the spaces between which 
Avore ornamented with shields and cloth of eastern design. 
The annexe running round the main building Avas also 
24 feet in breadth, Avith masonry Avails and angle iron 
framework carrying a corrugated iron roof. The temporary 
nature of this ])art of the Indian Court Avas more apparent than 
that of the main building, but, as already stated, it Avas erected 
to supply a deficiency in space that Avas only appreciated on 
the receipt of telegrams that arrived in August. 

li(!yond the south entrance of the Indian Court was 
a small building ('rectedbv 3Ir. Joubert for the exhibition of 
glass-bloAving and models of figures in aa'Ux, To the cast 
«if this were some tents exhil)ited by a native firm in the 
North.- Western Provinces, and on either .side of the touts 
the Hindu and Muhammadan refreshment-rooms AS’cre placed, 
dhirning to the north, and following the line of Messrs. 
Decauville Ainc's |)ortablo railway, the tents c.\hiI)ltod by 
the llengal Jail l)e{)artment, the silos exhil)itod by (fenerai 
Wilkin.son, and the i\lilitary Court, were' next reached, 
'riie Military Court Avas a building whoso structure should be 
mentioned. A part of it Avas built after a design for a 
temporary barrack imnh' by Gcmcral Wilkin.son, and formed 
in it.sclf one of the military exhibits. The aa’uIIs and roofs 
Avere of corrugati'd iron ami double, a space of G inches 
being left botAA'ceu the tAvo sheets of iron. The flooring 
Avas of AVood and raised' to a height of about one 
foot above the ground, d'he theory involved in this dosigii 
Avas that the sun's rays heating the external AAall ami 
roof AA’ould eausc an upAA'ard eurreiit of air in the space 
betAveen the inm'r ami outel*surfaces of the Avails and roof, 
AAdiich being conneeted Avith the space beloAV the floor Avould 
(amtinually draAV the vitiated air from tlu' room and eject it 
through ()j)enings along tin' ritlgt' made lor this purpose. 

Sfill i’olloAviiig fin* liiu' of the portahh' railAAay. ^the 
visitor Avould first pass on his right Messrs. J^ain A Co. s 
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exl)ibit of an iron sliod suitable for a tca-faetoiy , in wliicli were 
placed the exhibits of the Afjfri-Horticultural Smaety of 
India, then the shed containiiif? timbers from the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, the Indo-Chinese Court, tents made by the 
Elgin Mills and Muir Mills, the panorama of Balaclava, 
the promenade, and a shed erected by the Carnac Iron 
"Works for the display of their exhibits, the most important 
of which was a large steam-launch. On his left ho would 
pass the bazar stalls and Priestman’s dredger, and then 
he woidd find liimself in the Machinery Court. 

The bazar stalls wei’c provided entirely for the use of 
native traders, who, it was anticipated, would find a pi’ofit- 
able market for their art manufactures, tlio encouragement of 
which was one of the most inn)ortant objt'cts of the Exhi- 
bition. Great difticxdty was, howevf'r, exjx'rienced in induc- 
ing the lessees to offer a suitable class of goods for sale or to 
place a reasonable price on the articles they did show. But 
K'w sales ■were therefore effected ; and as the occu})!ints did not 
care to retain the stalks, they wore tiiially used for the 
accommodation of exhibits. The Indo-Chinc.so Court, contain- 
ing articles from Cochin (diina and Tojnpiin, was 
remarkably effective. It was intended at first to find .space 
for these exhibits in the annexe to the Indian Court, as 
owing to the late receipt of the ajxjdication for* space 
no other arrangement W'as possible, d'ho ( 'oininis.sioner 
from d'<m(juin, however, on his ariival decided that it 
w’ould be bettor to erect a building for himself in the stylo 
of an Annamitc hou.so ; and the work was iinnu'diately .set 
in hand by ilessrs. Burn & Co. after a design by Mr. 
Marechalc, the engineer who acc<)in})anied the Connni.ssioner 
from Indo-China. I'lio greate.st credit is duo to both for 
the speedy erection of the building and the remarkable 
elegance of the design. 

The Machinery Court was located in the north-west 
corner of the Exhibition enclosilre. ^I’liis arrangement W'us 
undoubtedly the be.st that could bo made umh'r tln^ circum- 
stances, the one drawback being that the prt'.vailing wind 
being from the north-west, brought the smoke of the engiiu's 
on to the promenade, and somfltimes into the north end of 
the Indian Court. Of the sjxace occupied, about ()0,(K)() 
square feet (or nearly an acre and a Indf; was ro<d'ed in, 
and about as much more was open. The covered portion 
consisted of a corrugated iron shed 110 f(>et long, 1 1 1 feet 
wide, excluj^ing cavc.s, and in height vuiying fnnu 30 feet 
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at the ridges to 10 feet at tlic eaves. It was sujiported by 
angle irons, old rails, and for 260 feet of its length by a row 
of masonry pillars down the centre, along which ran the 
shafting for the machinery in motion. This shafting was 
turned by a fixed engine at one end, supplied with steam 
from a boiler outside the shed. Although the whole struc- 
ture was a makeshift adapted to utilise as far as possible mate- 
rials in hand, it would have boert dilficult to design anything 
better adapted for the purj)ose. It was thoroughly well 
ventilated, and in line weather left nothing to be desired. In 
this shed machinery of all kinds, engineering material, 
appliances, and plant, were arranged in four long rows from 
end to end, intorsect('d by ])athways seven f(!et wide for 
visitors. There was also a pathway the whole way round 
the shed under the eaves, so that there was hardly any 
exhibit that c«fidd not be well seen. It was situated parallel 
to, and about 40 or uO fe»'t distant from, the west side 
of a larg(; lake kept always full of water, which supplied all 
the engines, and also served to show oif pumps and other 
machines for lifting water. The intermediate space was 
covered with various machines, .as was also a considerable 
extent of ground to the north of this lake, and again to 
the south of and outside* the shod. 

On the northern edge of tlu* lake there was a building 
erected by Messrs. Burn & Co. for the exhibition of Bell 
(Ndeman’s refrigerating machinery, which attracted much 
attention. Here there was also another refreshment-room, 
and beyond it, further to the north, a teak woodshed, erected 
by the Bomb.ay Burmah Trading Co. to illustrate economy 
in construction bt' the use of small scantlings. It was used 
as a theatre by "the Burmese Boay or theatrical compaii}’. 
Kroni this point ^lessrs. .jolin Fowler & Co.’s light railway 
started and ran fixapicnt trains to the bridge. 

The space between the machinery and agricultural 
implements on the south of the lake and the Indian Court 
was laid out as a promenade with handstands and other 
garden furniture, white the walls of the Indian Court wore 
surrounded with .shrubs, native agricultural instruments, 
and life-like, full-sized clay figures of aboriginal Indians, 
clad •each in his own appropriate costume. The grounds 
were very eil’cetively laid out, so as to make the most of all 
the existing trees and shrubberii's ; and though it was only 
possible to begin the work a few da} s before the opening 



of the Exhibition, when all the lieavy traffic had nearly ceased, 
their finished appearance was very strikinf^. 

The actual amount of ground enclosed for the Exhibition 
buildings and offices amounted to nearly 22 acres, and the 
covered space to 300,000 square feet. 

The whole of the building operations were carried out 
by the Public Works Department of the Government of 
Bengal, and the Executive Committee are muclv indebted to 
the gentlemen named below for their untiring and successful 
efforts to secure the punctual conqdetiou of the buildings: — 


E. J. Martiu, Esq. 

Major A. C. Bigg-Witlior ... 
H. N. ClotHe, Esq. ... 

C. A. Mills, Esq. 

W, Girling, Esq. 

Rai J a Junatli Roy, Bahadur . . . 
Rai Prosono Coomar Baner-... 
joo, Bahadur. 

Rai Khetter Chunder Baneijec, 
Bahadur. 

Rai Quugo Bisto Roy, Bahadur 


Government Areliitoct. 
Superiutondeiit of Works. 

' Executive Engineers. 
Honorary Assistant Engineers. 

Contractors . 





AWARD MEDAL. 




CllArTEll III. 


Organisation of Juries, 

Mi{. JornKKT submitted to tlio Executive Coinniiltee on 
the EJtli of Aiij^uat ]8(S:5 a proposed set of regulations as 
to judging and awards, based on the regulations that had 
been in use at tlie Exhibitions in which he had taken part. 
These wei'e carefully considered in connection with the 
rules adopted at the late ^Melbourne and Anisterdam Exhi- 
bitions, and with especia! reference to the requirements of 
an Indian Exhibition, at meetings held on the -‘Ird and 
10th of {September. After considerable inoditication they 
were passed at a meeting held on the 17th idem, and ordered 
to bo published. On the 24th of October a letter was 
received from ]\Iessrs. Henry S. King & Co. pointing out, 
with reforonco to rule No, 1) of the regulations thus issued, 
which concluded with tlie words ‘the decision of the jury 
shall in all cases be linal,’ that the right of apjical from 
the decision of a jury, when there was reason to believe 
that bias might exist, Avas customary, and was very highly 
prized, and that the omission of all mention of this right 
from the jury regulations would give rise to discontent. 
This was laid before the Executive Committee at their next 
meeting, and Jfr. Thomson, the Secretary to the Victorian 
Commission, who was |>resent at the invitation of the Com- 
mittee, expressed a similar view. 'I'lie question was further 
discussed at a meeting held on the lUtli December, and it 
Avas then finally decided to admit the riglit of appeal for 
review of an aAvard, but only on the ground that the exhibit 
had been overlooked, llule 9 Avas accordingly altered, and 
•the revised rules Avero finally published in the form printed 
ill tlie Appendix. 
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To facilitate and expedite business, the Executive Coin- 
suB-coMMiTTEE. niittco app^utcd from their own number 
Liciit.-Coi. J F. p. tlie gentlcn\en named in the margin to 
form a Sub-Committee to dispose of all 
H. Grimiey. nuittcrs Connected with the election of 

Dr j'^AmiorIoi7 jui'ors. Licut.-Col. E. J. Fitzgerald 

jh-. ri. u. siiMiiioott. Cologan was appointed Superintendent of 
M. H. Jackson, Juries, and undertook to sui)ervisc the 

Secrefan/ to the jLxec- . t* •• 

Titive Committee, actual Avork oi tliG jurics and to be a 

means of communication between them and the Exec- 
utive Committee. The Sub-Committee met daily at 3 ]).m. 
during the elections. ^I'licy examined tlie lists of persons 
proposed for election and the number of votes given to 
each, and then decided who were elected. They also 
nominated the tliird member required to complete the jury 
in each class. Hide 5 required that the Secretary sliould 
at every election read out tlie names of all cxldbitors 
in the class for which the jury was being appointc?d, in order 
that each, on his name being called, might name a juror. In 
practice this was found not to be possible. Tlie reading of 
so large a number of names would have taken up such a 
very long time that it would scarcely have beam possibh* to 
conqilete a class in one day, and tlui jury elections would 
not have been concluded before the closing of the Exhibition. 
Under the circumstances it was decided that the names sliould 
be taken as read, and that the oxhiliitors wlio chose to 
attend the election sliould merely bo asked in turn whom 
they represented and for whom they voiced. In this 
way the elections \verc not only ([uickly cumph'lcMl, but 
apparently gave satisfaction to all parties. As a fact 
not more than 100 or 150 exhibitors voted, d'he remainder 
left it to the Committee to nominate jurors and to s('h‘ct 
wliotn they pleased. Of those who did vote, many eh'cted 
to leave tlie noniination in the hands of the (Jommittee, 
whilst others nominated fia.'oly. Thus, though the presenci^ 
on each jury of some one or two members seheted by 
the exhibitors was secured, ])ractically the selection was 
almost entirely left to the Executive Committee, wlio 
exj)erienced in some cas(‘s great dilliculty in obtaining a 
full jury. This was owing to the fact that the numlH*r 
of (.‘xperts in Calcutta is not very larger, and tliat this 
numb(‘r was further reduced by the inability of soim^ to 
spurt* the nec(*ssary tim(‘, and by tin* clis(|u;ilifieation of others^ 
tlirough their beijig exhibitors or eommercially interested 
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in the rosnlt of the jndgin". As soon as tlio Sub-Coniniiftoe 
liad examined and scon avIio liad the niajority of votes in 
each class, and liad named a representative on behalf of 
the Executive Committee, the Secretary to the Executive 
Committee addressed cacli of the selected gentlemen, asking 
him whether ho was willing to serve as a juror in the class 
specified. If, as was often the case, a reply in the nega- 
tivo*was received, the Sub-Committce selected seine otlier 
gentleman from among the exhibitors’ nominees if possible, 
and ho was addressed to the same effect. Tliis ])roccdure 
was continued in each class until tlio required number of 
gentlemen had accepted the olHco of juror. The result of 
tlic election was then immediately advertised, and notice 
giv'cn, in accordance with rule 7 of the jury regulations, 
that should no objections be raised to their appointmeut 
within 4<S hours, tlic jury would proceed forthwith with the 
work of judging. The number of objections sidnnittcd Avas 
exceedingly small — not more than fifteen — and these AV’cre 
alldispo.sed of by the Sub-Committee, and, Avith one excep- 
tion, disallowed as being frivolous or of little or no impor- 
tance. As each advertisement Avas i.ssuod notifying the 
election of a jviry, the gentlemen comj)osing it Avero 
iindted to attend at the Superintendent's Cilice on a fixed 
date and hour, Avhen, as required by rules <S, 9, and 10, they 
rcceh'ed their juror’s badgo.s a copy of the jury rc'gulatioiis, 
the official catalogue, and the .schedules submitted by the 
exhibitors in their class. They then elected their Chairman. 
T’ho Superintendent gaA*e tlwem such instructions as AA’cro 
deemed nece.ssaiy to a.^si.-^t them in tlieir work, and they' 
either proceeded at once to enter on their duties or fixed a 
date on which tluy aa'ouM take tlu'in uj). This date aa'C-s 
notified to exhibitors on the official notice-board at the 
season-ticket entrance, in the official daily' programme, 
and in the Enjlii^hmnn, Indian Dnihf News, Staresman, and 
Indian 31irror lufAvspapers. Exhibitors Avere at the same 
time a.sked to meet the jury at the time and jilace fixed, 
and to conduct it to tlieir exhibits. On completion of 
its Avork, each jury subjtiitted to the Superintendent of 
Juries a signed report as reijuired by rule lo. A list ot 
UAvarda Avas then druAvn up by him in aeeorilauee Avith 
this report, and after recoi\'ing the sanction of the Executive 
Committee duly ptiblished. 

Under tin* proA'isions of rule 9 of the jury regulatiiuis tlio 
decision of a jury Avas in all ca.'^es final, unless un^ajiplication 
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for a review of the award on the ground that the 
exhibit Jiad been overlooked was lodged, accompanied by a 
fee of lus. 30, within 24 hours of the publication of the 
award. The number of appeals so lodged was 57, of which 
three wore admitted, w'hile the others wei’o rejected. All 
appeals were on receipt first referred to the jury concerned 
for its opinion and report, and these were considered in 
connection with the ap2)eal by the Executive Commiftce. 
Many of the appeals were submitted on very doubtful 
grounds. The plea that an exiiibit had been overlooked 
was rarely found to be sustainable, the fault lying generally 
with the exhibitor, who had either failed to schedule his 
exhibit projiorly, to afford sufKcicnt explanation of the 
merits claimed, or to attend and jxnnt all these out to 
the juries. Jlany, too, ai)pealod on the ground that as they 
had always obtained the highest award at ])rcvious exhi- 
bitions they should be similarly treated now. On the wludo 
the number of appeals was very small, being but a little over 
jjer cent, on the total number of awards made, thus testi- 
fying to the satisfactory manner in which the jury work 
was carried out. All adjudications were j)u1)lished once a 
week, on Mondays, about 1 p.m., and a))p('als were admitted 
up to G p.m. of the Tuesday following. This .system allowed 
of the awards being known in time to be reported by the 
outgoing homeward mail, which, during the cold season, 
leaves (Jalcutta on evc'iy Tuesday. 

The paucity of information furnished by .some of the 
exhibitors or their agents in the schedules submitted by them 
to the juries caused much embarrassment. Groat pains were 
taken to give in detail all tlie awards previously gained, 
but in many ca.ses little information could bo obtained as 
to the merits claimed for the exhibit. Sonui exhibitors 
gave the names of the maker and exhibitor and nothing 
else. Others, knowing that cheapness was one of the (>le- 
nients of merit, quoted prices at which it was »]uit(f impos- 
sible for them to supply such goods to the mark(;t. Others, 
again, .scheduled {)art.s of collective' e'xliibits for adjudi- 
cation by separate juries, aiqj then again scheduh'd 
them as a collective exhibit, thus infringing rule 14. 
Tn some cases firms of repute obtained lower awards than 
their younger and le.ss known rivals. This was owing to 
the fact that the former exhibited relying on their reputation, 
while the latter not oidy made; strenuous (slforts to ol>t:iin 
the highest^award, but even in some cases ('xhibited articles 
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had evidently been specially made for the Exhi- 
bition, and were far sujx rior to tlie ordinary trade stock. 
In only two instances did juries avail themselves of their 
right to call in tlio aid of experts under rule 11, and in but few 
cases did they invite co-operation from jurors of otlier classes. 
In class 5!5, Minerals and Jletallurgic Products, the jury 
declined to make any awards on samples of ores and coals as 
such, on the ground that want of knowledge of the mines 
from which they were extracted rendered it impossible to 
judge whether tlie exhilnts were ordinary or special samples, 
and also that the specimens Avere not large enough to 
admit of cx})eriments being made, and the jury had neither 
time, ojiportunity, nor means for carrying on these test 
experiments. 

Indian artwarc was not taken under any of the classified 
heads for adjudication, but had a special jury to examine and 
report on its merits. 

The nomination of jurorvS commenced on the 3rd of 
January and was concluded on the 9th, while the actual work 
of judging was well in hand on the lOtli. The elections of 
jurors, collection of scliedules, publication of tlie lists of 
jurors, assembly of juries for adjudication, and the work 
of adjudication itself, recjuired great exertion in order that all 
might be* finished by the closing of the Exhibition, on the 10th 
of March, the last award list being only promulg-ated on the 
morning of that day. Tlie work undertaken by the juries thus 
oceupi(Kl less than two months, and it will be readily under- 
stood that it Avas impossible for tlie juries to put all the exhibits 
to])ractical tests in so short a space of time. The reports of 
the juries were therefore in most cases rather meagre, simply 
consisting of a tabulated form naming the exhibit and the 
award, and referring in the briefest terms to the reasons 
that led them to make the UAvard. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that all the jurors Avere business men, 
who ^‘arried out tlie arduous work of judging in addition 
to their ordinary duties. Hie Exeeutive Committee di'sire 
to * place on record their high sense of the great public 
spirit shoAvii by these gentlemen and their appreciation 
of the immense value of tlieir services to tlie Exhibition. 
At the same time they Avish to recognise the importuneo of 
the ollice of the Superintendent of Juries, and to state their 
obligations to Colonel Fitzgerald Cologaii, to Avhose unflag- 
ging energy and zeal, ta(*t and good leinpiT, tlic liarmonious 
co-op(‘rati()n of the juries and tlio exhibitors ^ is almost 
entirely due. 
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A list of tlio jurors will bo fouml at page 358, and of tlie 
awards at page 3b0. Tho numbers of awards of didoreut 
classes were as follows : — 

Certilicato of Merit of the First Class with Gold Modal ... 723 

Ditto First Class with Silver Modal ... 1.176 

Ditto Seeond Class with Eroiizo Medal ... 1,031 

Ditto Third C3ass. ... ... 4D7 

Ditto Fourth Class ... ... 117 

Ditto Fifth Class ... 47 

The form* of certificate of award was designed by 
Babu Anunda Porsaud Bagclii, of tho Calcutta School of Art, . 
under the direction of Mr. Jules Schaumburg, the OlKciating 
Principal, and was engraved by the heliogravure process 
at the Surveyor-Goncrars Office under the superintendenee 
of Major Waterhouse, to whom tlio Kxccutivo Committee is 
nnieh indebted for the valuable assistance ho has aflbrd('d 
them. Theawai’d medal was provided by Mr. Joubert, and his 
original intention was to have had the medal strinrk in tlie 
Exhibition. I’licro was some delay, liowever, in procuring tho 
dies from England, and ultimately it was arranged that tho 
medals should be struck at tlio Calcutta Mint. As this work 
had hardly begun when it was necessary for i\[r. Jouhi'vt to 
leave Calcutta, tlie responsibility of sec'iiig it completed has 
been undertaken by the Executive (,'oinmittee. 'I'lio re(‘ei))ts 
and disbursements connected with it will he fouml entered 
in the general financial statement at the cud of the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Jliiiiinciiil ^rmngcnicnts. 

• 

In tho description given in Cliaptcr I of the origin of 
tire C’ulcutta Exhibition it has been explained that when 
]\[r. Joubert first submitted his proposals, he asked only the 
patroiufge and supirort of tho Govoi'innent and tho free 
grairt of suHicient space on tho niaidan on which he might 
erect the necessary buildings at his own cost. 'l ire under- 
taking Avlis intended, in fact, to have been a private enter- 
prise on his part under tho patronage of Government ; and if 
this intention had been carried out, the Executive Committee 
Avould have had no concern witli the financial arrangements. 
Hut circumstances occurred to prevent this idea from being 
realiseil. I'lic few months’ experience <AIr, Joubert gained of 
India in 1882 gave him an insight into the difliculties attend- 
ing tho execution of such an undertaking as his in this 
country, and inatlc him more disposed to lean upon tho 
Government for assistance. Very soon after sanction was first 
given to his enterprise, he asked that a part of the Imfian 
Museum building should be placed at his disposal to form the 
<;entral feature of tho Exhibition, and that he should be allow- 
ed to erect such temporary buildings as might be necessary 
in the space surrounding it instead of on the maidan. Sub- 
.sequcntly ho proposed that Government should allow the 
I’iddic Works Department to begin tho erection of tho 
temporary buildings for him during his absence, on the 
understanding that ho would reimburse the cost. Both these 
proposals wore sanctioned before lie left Calcutta in Decem- 
ber 1882, and by tho time he returned in Jung 1888 the 
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slieds on the cast side of tlic Cliowringhoo road were practi- 
cally completed. It happened then that he was not in a 
position to iH'imhurse the whole of the ex})enditiiro that had 
been iiuniiTcd on them, or to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of goinji;' on with the remainder of tluj biiildin<r 
operations necessary for the (*()inplelion of the Exhibition. 
Under these eircnnistanees, in view of the absolute necessity 
of havinjx the Exhibition ready in time, the only alternative 
was for the Public Works Department to carry on the 
buildii]o\s to completion. As a guarantee for the repayment 
of the expenditure, ]\[r. Joubert (Mitered into an enji^ao-einent 
to hand over to the E^xecaitive (MunmittcH' the whole of the 
recei])ts of the l^xhibition from s])ace-nion(y, ^ate-moncy, 
or any other account, and to allow his ac(u)unts to be auilitetl 
by Messrs. Prowne and Twoveiock of (Jahaitta. lb' also 
af^Toed to a daily check bcunu* tak(‘n of the admissions at 
the tunuitiles. It thus about that tlie resjionsibilitii's 

(^f the Executive (Joniinittee wc're irn'atly enlarued, and the 
Exhibition became to all intents and purposes a (Jovernment 
niidertakiiifr. At the caul of this chaptei* will Ix' found 
a general statement of r(‘ceipts and disbursmmaifs* which 
lias been drawn up i'rom tlu' accounts compihal by Mi‘ssrs. 
lirowneand Lovelock. This shows at a glance' ^the linancial 
results of the I^xhibition. ddie gross reciapts amomiti'd 
to Ps. which includ(‘s tin' valiu' allow('d by 

Government for the sIkmIs on the (‘ast side' of Uliowringlu'O 
taken over at the dost' of th(‘ Exhibition. The gross 
('X))CiKliturG amount( (1 to Ks. thus h'aving a 

halam^e to credit ot Ps. f'rom this halanci^ 

pi’ovision liad to lx? made by Mr. Joulxa-t for his personal 
expense's, the salari(,‘s <‘f his s(‘(*i'(*tary and Ibnanan, the 
alh>wanc(‘S paid to his sons for their service's, ite. It would 
1)0 manifestly inexpedient to (‘liter into an\' detail luMi? as to 
ihi? class of expenditure*, Init it may lx* iiott’d that tin? accounts 
show that Mr. doiilxrt's actual drawings amounted to 
Ps. 4*1,41 d-b-o, Avhich is Ps. L*lb0-10-() in e\(*ess of the', 
balance? now brought out to credit l)y tlu' m-count. 

Tlici sums actually paid hy ^Ir. »Joubert from time' to 
time to the.' JOxe.'Cuti' e? ( *ojnmitt(‘e‘ in juirsnance? of hise ngage- 
inont as re ce ipts oi the Exhibition amounted in the* aggre'cate 
to Pts. 2,0b,0t)0. Out of this a sum of Ps. 1 d/ibO-l being 
the ceist of the jiolico enTployed on the^ Exhibition, was 
refunded to him in (•e)iiseHjue‘iie(‘ of tlie de'eisioii of the' Lie‘U- 
tciiant-Ge)y(‘inor that tin’s charge sliould bo bemiie l>y Oe;ve'rn- 
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niont. The m^ceuiit between the Kxceutive Coiniuittcc ami 
IVIr. Jouhert stands therefore as follows — 

Dr. ExeijiUu'G Committee in account with Mr. Jouhert. Cr. 


Ks. A, P. 

Kccoipts of Exhibition 
folloctod by JvvfC- 
iitivo Committee, ns 
dctnilod in 

statciiicnt, pn^'o 11) ... 41,330 11 0 

Vnlno allowed by 
(Tuvorniiient for 

sliods taken over ... 1,55,737 0 0 

Cash by Mr. 

Jouhert — 

lbs. A. P. 

2,( M ),000 0 0 

Loss refund — 

‘ 13,f)ot) 12 5 

1,80, .310 .3 7 

Balaneo ... ],3‘.M) 10 0 


Total ... 3,87, sot 11 7 


Es, A. P. 

Disbursement by Exec- 
utive Committee, as 
detailed in fi'eneral 
statement, pat;e 40... 32,137 11 7 

Cost of buildings, as 
p(‘r Public SVork.i 
De])artinent state- 
ment, pa^e 50 ... 3,55,607 0 0 


Total ... 3,87,sot 11 7 


•Tliis ac(*oiint shows a balance against Mr. Joubert, as before 
mentioned, of Rs. Rut it cannot be finally closed 

till the cost of striking and issuing the whole of the medals 
and certiiicates has been adjusted, and this will take some 
time. Any Italancc slioAvn by the account when it is finally 
closed will ho written off against Government, in accordance 
with an arrangement for mutual acquittance made with 
Mr. Jouhert when ho was about to leave Cchaitta, 

The account between ^Ir. Jouhert and the Executive 
(knnmittee does not, however, represent the whole cost of the 
Exliilrltion. The following charges were incurred by the 
Govcrinnent of Bengal — 

Es. A. P. 

1. Executive* Cmumith'e’s ollicc ostablislnuont 

and coutiiigciicics... ... ... 22,215 2 3 « 

2. Police ... ^ ... ... ... 13,r»5U 12 5 

3. Commemorative medals ... ... a,686 13 5 

4. Decorat aiul furiushin^ Indian ('ouvts. and 

providiej^ show-cases anti stands, v'i:e., <<:e. 21,<1S 0 0 

5. Grant for purehase of Indian art ware, Xc ... bO.OOt') 0 () 

Total ... 1,30.379 12 1 

■ y ■ 

With roi^ai’d to tho first of these items it is necessary 
to explain that, for tlie reasons already mentioned, tlio 
work thrown upon the Exeeutivo Committee was nmcii 
heaviov than was anticij)ated when tho Kxliihition was first 
started. For all }>ractical purposes the entire adjninistrution 
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of the iui(l('rtaking devolved upon the Executive Committee, 
and the office work entailed by it was very considerable. 
The clerical work connected with the jury awards was 
especially laborious, and a large office establishment had 
to bo maintained for it. The expenditure entered above 
includes only tlie cost of this establishment, and not the 
salaries of the principal Government officers employed on 
the undertaking, which were charged against the depart- 
ments to which they belonged. As regards the second 
item, the charge for police, it was at first arranged that this 
should have been recovered from the receipts of the.Kxln- 
bition, but afterwards, on Sir. Joubert’s representation that 
the Exhil)ition had })r()ved to bo absolutely profitless to him, 
the Lieutenant-Governor remitted the charge. As regards 
the tliird item, medals, it was arranged that' while 
Mr. Joubert should provide tlie exhibitors’ medals, Govern- 
ment should provide the complimentary ones t‘) be {)resented 
to nuMnl)ers of the Gcaieral Cominittc'e, jurors, and others 
who gave the Kxhil)ition the benefit of tlu'ir assistance 
and influence. The (i()vernment nuMlal is a V(‘ry satis- 
factory piece of work. It was made by Messrs. Wyon from 
designs pre])ared in the Calcutta Scliool of Art under tln^ 
direction of its })rincipal, Mr. Jules Schaumburg, d'ln^ fourtii 
and fifth items in the list r('pr(\s(mt tlie expmiditnre incurred 
by G<jvermnent in its cajiacity of exhibitor. Tlie Govi'rn- 
inont of Bengal ])laced Hs. oOJiOO at tlu.^ disposal of tin'. 
Government of India for distribution among other provincial 
Gove*rinnents for tluj juirchase of repn\s(Mital iv(‘ works of 
art from all parts of India, and Rs. 10,000 at the disposal 
of the Kx('cutiv(' f ^)ininitt(‘(j for the colh'(!tion of ('xhil)its 
from Bengal. Tin' money thus advanced was vei-y profitalih' 
laid init by the several local ( loviuaiments, win) advanc(*d 
equivalent amounts and more on tln'ir own part and sewt 
very handsonn^ collections indec'd to tlni ICxhIbifion. At tho 
close of the Exliibition the (Jov(‘rnment of Bengal was 
allow(Ml to make a sel<-etiou of arti(d(‘s from these (‘olhv*! ions 
to the value of its advances, and tln,*s(^ now form tin* miclcMis 
of the Art (bdleiy and Economic Mus(*um of Ih'ngal. This 
outlay is thendore amply covi'rcd ; but of C()urso <lu5 greatm* 
part (jf the exjxunirturc, on tlnMle(!<)ratir)n of tli(‘ Courts and on 
show-cases and stands, was unremunerative. The ainoimt 
seems large, but it is not regally .so wlnm compared with tho 
sums spent by privati^ (exhibitors on their show-cases and 
on llie general setting up of their exhibits. Fur instance, 
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the public of Calcutta suhscribod Rs. 11,000 for the ffouoral 
decoration of the Calcutta Courts, and at tlie same time 
exhibitors in this Court provided tlieir own show-cases and 
paid for their own special decoration. The a^rffrej^ate amount 
spent on their Courts must therefore liave been much larf^cr 
tlian the sum spent by Government, for their sllow-cases 
were of an expensive kind, wliile tliose in tlie Govornment 
Courts were of the clieapest description. The exi)enditure 
incurred by tin; Government of Iteiif^al did not, however, 
represent tlie whole cost of the decoration and settini^ up 
of the Indian Courts, for the several local Governments contri- 
buted in this respect very materially from their own resources. 
The general result was very satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
Indian Courts Avere admitted to bo the most attractiv^e feature 
of the Exhibition, and, judged by this result, tlie cost to the 
GoA'crmnent of Ilengal Avas certainly not excessive. 

The following conclusions. draAvn from the experience 
of the Calcutta Exhibition, may be usefully recorded here for 
guidance in the management of future Exhibitions in India. 

The gross outlay on buildings, including such incidental 
charges as laying out the grounds and proA'iding sanitary 
arrangements, enclosure walls, &c., amounted to Rs. ;3,8;J,52G. 
The Avholo covered area of accommodation provided in the 
Exhibition Avas about 1100, <M,)0 sipiare feet, of Avhich, hoAA'over, 
only about 200,000 sejuare feet Avero ncAvly built fur the 
occasion, the remainder being- provided in the Museum 
buildings or built at the charge of exhibitors themselves. 
This gives an average rate of Ke. 1-14-8 per foot. As the 
Calcutta buildings AAX're constructed to a great extent of 
borroAved material, and Avere defective in many^ respects, this 
rate Avould not bo sufficient to alloAV on a future occasion. 
On the other hand, some economies might have been elfecteil 
if more time had been available. A rate of Rs. 8 per square 
foot of covered area provided niav bo regarded as the 
minimum sum required for the buildings of an Exhibition, 
and this Avould leave a margin for laying out grounds, etc. 
About one-third of the outlay may be counted omas lecover- 
tiblo from the sale of materials after the close of the Exhi- 
bition if the buildings have to be dismantled and removed ; 
but if they are permanent, a largei' proportion Avould of course 
bo recoverable. 

In the Calcutta Exhibition the accotints show an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 6,409 on adve.vtisjng. This aa'us [uincipally 
incuri’cd by the Executive Committee in the pubjicalion of 
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jury notices and awards. There was a f^roat deal of print- 
ing done at tlie liongul Secretariat Press for which no 
charge was made. ]\rany thousands of vernacular notices 
were printed at tlie Govei'innent Press and circulated tlirougli 
the agency of the police all over Bengal. If the cost of tliis 
had been included in the charge for advertising, the amount 
would have becui three or four times as much as has been 
entered. The issue of the vernacular notices was absolutely 
necessary for the success of the Exliibitlon. 

The expenditure on bands and amusements was about 
l\s. 7,500. So far as bands were coiHaunod, the expenditure 
was insuilicient. A good band should have been })ernui- 
nently eng'agod, as nothing adds so miudi to the attra(;tions of 
an Exhibition as good music. In the early ])art of the 
Ca](*iitta Exhibition the want of it was miuh noticed. 

Tlie receipts of the Exhibition from space and caitrance- 
money, and from tenders for refreslinnnit-liars and other fec's, 
amounted to lis. d, 18,759. This is very satisfactory, con- 
sidering tliat the cliarge for admission was only 4 annas, or 
the eciuivalent of sixpence, which is lialf the rate gcma-ally 
charged in European Exhibitions, and that tlie Exhiliition 
was open only for three months. A liigher rate than 1 annas 
would have been proliibitory to the mass of natives. ( )u tlie 
other liand, the mass of the natives of India are slow in 
getting news of the existence of any sliow liki‘ an Exhibition, 
and still slower in making up tluar minds to undcu’take the 
journey and pay the money for going to siu' it. Th('.se facds 
indicate that while it is n(*c(\<sary to clan’ge only half the 
ordinary European rate for admission to an Exhibition in 
India, it is advisable to ke{‘p such an Exhibition opiui, if 
])Ossible, twice as long as is customaiy in Europt\ It is prob- 
able that it would jiay to spiaul more moni?y on the 
buildings so as to adapt tluan to tin.* climate of India, 
and then kec'p tlie hlxliibition op(ui for at h'list a y(‘ar. 
If tlie Calcutta Exliibiti<»n (*ouhl liavi^ Ix'^. n kept ojaui c'viai 
one m(>ntli longia*, tluj rcccajits would liave cov(‘r(‘d all 
expenses, including thosi* borne by ( loveninuMit ; and if it 
could have Ikmui kept npim two iiiuiiths longer, it would have 
yielded a handsome prolit. 
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Certificates a^d mcdala are still being issued as fast as they can bo procured from the Mint, and the account is not finally closed. 
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CALCUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Statement of expendltare incurred hi/ the Pubitc Works Department on 
Buildings, ^’c., and sums recovered on account up to ZQth 'November 

ISS^, 


No. 

of 

items. 

Brief Description of Works. 

Total 

cxpenditiiro. 

Total 

recoveries. 



Rs. 

Es. 

1 

Sheds east of Chowringhee 

94,815 

85,333 

2 

Do. along front of Museum 

23,833 

21,450 

3 

l^ian Court buildings 

M^cliinery shed 

i,cyj,i2i 



4 

39,225 


5 

Wall round maidan enclosure ... ... 

10,991 

• ... 

6 

Bazar slieds ... ... 

3,706 


7 

Bridge over Chowringliee ... 

6,861 


8 

Engine-hoUsc for electric light ... 

• 4,552 


9 

Latrine and urinals 

8,999 


10 

Police shed ... ... 

1,890 


11 

Water, supply 

3,531 


12 

Military shed ... 

3, 028 


13 

Native refreshment-rooms 

513 


14 

European ditto 

6,534 


15 

Post and Telegraph odlces 

261 


10 

Laying out grounds and draining them a- 

11,081 


17 

Tools and plant 

659 


18 

Maierials supplied 

295 

« 

19 

Contingencies and sundries 

1,593 

3,5(^ 

20 

Value of work done and materials supjdied 
to exhibitors (account closcnl). 

3,569 

21 

Value of work done and materials supplied to 
Messrs. Carlisle and Co. 

48 


22 

Maintenance 

5,358 


23 

Dismantling buildings * 

11,167 


24 

Materfals at site 

710 


25 

Materials (portable tramway rails) lost by 
Mr. J^bert at the Exhibition. 

425 


26 

Beinoving and storing IVluseuni glass-cases ... 

1,700 


27 

Value of a ca]) of a column lent by the muni- 
cipality lost at the Exhibition. 

34 


28. 

Value of angle iron and foundation ])lates lent 
by tin? burt William Division lost at the 
Exliibition. 

Value realised from sale of materials, &c. ... 

229 

45,385 


Total 

3,55,667 

1,55,737 


CHAPTER V. 


§riti0h OIolom «0 at tlic Exhibition. 

HRITISH GUIANA 

The British Guiana Comi; was situated on tlie north-w£st 
side of the Indian annexe, having the Straits Settlements 
Court on the south and the Netherlauds-India Court to the 
north of it. The chai*actcr of the products of the. colony 
w^s not such as to* lend itself readily to decorative effect, 
but all that was possible had been done by the officer in 
charge to render the Court attractive. A prominent feature, 
and one that was of special kiterest to the poorer Indian 
visitors to the Exhibition, was a Gilt Obelisk placed in the 
centre of the main avenue. It represented in solid gold tlie 
sum ol Rs. 41,49,085, the amount of money - that had been 
taken out of Dcmcrara by Indian emigrants to that.colony. 

Sugar and its auxiliaries, rum and molasses, are Jhc 
staples of the colony, amounting to as mu(,*h as 98 per cent, 
of.the exports. • Owing to the unfavourable season of the 
year for sugar-making when the exlhbits were collected, the 
sugar industry -was not so w'cll repi’cscntcd at Calcutta as 
under other cii’cmnstances it might liaA’e been. The 34 
samples exhibited comprised, howx'ver, ‘most of .tha varieties 
in colour and quality of the celebrated Dcmerara crystals. 

Rum was represented by 27 samples of ndiite and coloured 
spirit. Demerara i-um, which used to have a bad character 
in the English market, is coming into more request, and 
some of the l^est kinds command a price equal to -that 
obtained by estates in Jamaieti. 

The timber and furniture woods of the colony can 
. compete successfully wdth those from any other part of the 
world. Grcenheari (which with mora is classcifat Lloyds as 
one of the eight lirst-class Avoods for ship-building) abounds, 
and is largely exported ' to Liverpool and other sqpports, 
where it is used for dock-gates, landing-stageiS, &e., being far 
mor? durable under water than English oak. The samjiles 
of woods exhibited were small in size, but large enough 
to show^ tlieir hardness, line grain, and beautiful colom-. One 
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of them was of the wood of the souari-treo, which grows 
on a very large scale in some parts of. British Guiana, and 
bears a^nut excelling in size and excellence the well- 
known Brazil nuts. A sample of these nuts found its place' 
amongst the other exhibits. The wallaha-tree, which grows 
in swampy places, su]iplios excellent shingles, which arc 
universally used throughout the colony for roofing, ^d are 
expoitod in large quantities to Barbados and other West 
Indian islands. 

The colony of British Guiana is situated in the north- 
eastern portion of South America, between the 1st and 9th 
parallels of north latitude and the 57th and 61st degrees of 
west longitude, and lies between Surinam, Venezuela, and 
Brazil. . It is divined into three counties — Dcmerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice, of which the fii’at named is the most 
important, and in commercial circles gives its name to the 
whole country. Its boundaries, as claimed by England, 
embrace an area of 88,000 square miles, of which about 6,600 
square miles coniist of undulating open .savannas and 3,000 
square miles of grass-covered mountains, the remainder^ being 
clothed with dense forests. 

Of this large area the small portion under cultiva- 
tion is entii’oly confined to the. rich alluvial lands on 
the coast and at the mouths of the rivers. The lafnd under 
cultivation in 1882 amounted to about 145,000 acres, divided 
amongst a number of esfates, of which 100 were sugar estates, 
46 plantain estates, 90 cattle farms, 16 cocoa and coffee e.states, 
and 10 cocoanut plantations. The land gradually rises from 
the sea coast, the country becoming more varied and moun 
tainous until ranges of hills G,0(30 to 7,000 feet in height are 
reached. The scenery among the.se mountains is grand, 
varied, and extremely beautifid. P-caks and ridges of every 
variety of form are groupi.'d together, packed one behind the 
other, fading away in the distance ; their sides clothed with 
grass and clusters of little dark-gi’cen grove.s, with here and 
there large frowning ma.sses of rock far up their heights. 
Nestling between them are seen letel grass-covered valleys, . 
through whi^ meander limpid streams belted with copses of 
wood. 

Tlie highest mountain in BHti.sh G.uiana is the range 
known as Rorafhia, the home of legend and myth, the fabled 
God-world of the Indian, the summit of which, in spile of 
several attempts to reach it, has never been scaled. One of 
the latest explorers, Mr. Boddam Whethum, writes In 
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front of U8, at the distance of a few miles, walled around 
with rocks as an inland island, stood Roraima. At the' foot of 
the mountain the hilly ground lay in patches of ’yellow, 
stony savanna and’dark strips of woodland rising in elevation 
as they approached its base. Then came a deep forests 
clad ravine, whose farther side sloped steeply up to a distance 
of about 3,‘000 feet, and springing directly out of this sea of 
green rose' a perpendicular wall of red rock fifteen hundred 
feet in height. Ilardly a shrub broke the sheer descent of the 
shining cliff ; scarcely aftne of verdure- marked where clinging 
grasses had gained a footing on its smooth facb. The south- 
east corner was slightly rounded,*and its tower-like appearance 
increased its general resemblance to a Titanic fortiiication a 
few miles in length rising from a forest glacis. The glancing 
rays of the sun struck the red sandstong layers, which shone 
like glass,* and stood o«t in bold and bright relief above their 
green base. The level summit line was backed by forest 
trees, which to us appeared like bushes, and from their feet, 
’like skeins of floss'silk swaying in the wind, throb waterfalls 
descended and were lost in the woods below. Rut towards 
the. northern end of the mountain a magnificent cascade, 
whose lip seemed to be below the summit, sprang in a broad, 
silveyy arch right down into the green depths, barely touching 
the rocky wall in its descent.” 

British Guiana is essentially, a land of rivers and 
. streams. The Essoquibo, Sfassaruni, Cuyuni, Demerara, 

’ Coorentyne, and Berbice rivers, with numoi’ous others, traverse 
the colony and discharge themselves into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Numci'ous f{flls and rapids occur on these, rivers, but the 
greatest of all was discovered in 1870 by Mr. . Charles *B. 
Biwvn. The “ Kaibteur,” as it is called, is caused by the 
river I’otaro precipitating itself over the edge of a table-land 
into a deep vallby with a total fall of 822 feet. . For the 
first 741 feet the water falls as a perpendicular column into 
a basin, from which it continues its downward course 
over a sloping cataract, 81 feet in height, and through inter- 
stices of great block.s of rock, to the river-bed below. The 
^width of the fall varies, according to the season, from 240 to 
370 feet. 

■The interior of British Guiana is iu^aabited by difierent 
races of aboriginal Indiana. • ■ , 

“ The Guiana Indians,” says the Kcv. W. Brett, “ seldom 
exceed 5 feet 5 inches in height, and the greater number are 
much slmrter. They are*’ather «tout in proportion to their 
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stature and it is rare to see an instance of deformity amongst 
them. ’ Their skin is of a copper tint (a little darker than that 
of the natives of Southern Europe); their hair is straight and 
coarse and continues jot black until an- advanced period of 
life The only dress which an Indian thinks necessary for 
every-day life is a strip of cotton bound tightly round the 
loins and secured by a cord tied round the waist ; a simple 
strin"' of beads is worn round the neck, and* sometimes 
a collar made of the teeth of the^ peccary or other wild 
animals. They also make beautiful coronals or tiaras of the 
Lathers of paAots, macaws, and other birds, set off by the 
brilliant scarlet breast of the toucan, and surmounted by the 
tail featlrcrs, scarlet or purple, of the macaw. The women 
arc as scantily attired as the men, but wear more orna- 
ments. They have, necklaces of beads of diflerent lengths, 
to which silver coins, the teeth of«tho jaguar 'and other 
beasts, and sometimes shells, are attached. These necklaces, 
with a very small apron o^ beads Avorked in some handsome 
pattern, arid called a queyu, form ^Ue* full dress of an' 
Indian belle.” . . " . 

The principal tribes are the Arawaks, Acawoios, Carihes, 
Warans, JIacusis, and Arecanas. These are all somewhat 
similar in ap])earance, hut the Carihs are the tallest and most 
warlike, and the Warans the most degraded of all the Indians 
in Guiana. Their higl\ cheek-bones, small, oblirpio eyes, 
olh^c complexion, and ahsence'of hair, all seem to testify to a 
Mongolian descent. They display tin? usual savage ingenuity 
in the manufacture of canoes, houses, lianunocks, weapons 
for Avar and the ghase, and utcn.sils for hoiasehold u.so. One 
peculiarity js their kianvledge and use of the Wourali poison 
both in Avar and the chase, the disciwefy and investigation 
of which occupied so many years in the life of the celebrated 
natural ist.gnd traA'cller Waterton. 

The ciA'iliscd portion of the colony is Confined 'to a 
narrow strip of land on the shores of the Atlantic and to the 
loAVcr banks of the tidal ri\'ers Avhich floAV into it. The 
capital, George ToAvm, is situatc'd on* the right bank of 
the Demcrara riAer, at the point AA'hero it enters • tlni^ 
ocean, ^ It is a handsome, Avell-plaimed city, Avith .'j0,()0() 
inhabitants. The Avhole population of the colony, according 
to the census (if 1881, Avas above 2o2,t)00 persons, of Avhoin 
about 68,000 Avere Ea.st Indian emigrants. The value of the 
produce exported ' from llritish Guiana in 1882 amounted 
to £3,208,081, and that of tlie imp«rt of g<jods to £2,000,032. 
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For rbany years the estates in British Ouiafla have been 
mainly worked and maintained by a successful and well- 
regulated system of immigration. The East Indies, China, 
Africa, Madeira, and the West Indian islands, have all 
given their quota to swell the number of labourers on the 
sugar estates of the colony. By far the largest number, 
however, has been recruited in Indi:^ From .1885 td 
the present year (1883)^185,508 Indian immigrants have 
been introduced. Of these 17,553 have returned to their 
own country, bringing with them in money and jewelry 
Rs. 42,85,020. Large sums "are likewise remitted every year 
by Indian labourers in British Guiana to* their rdatives and 
friends in India. Although so many take advaYitage of the 
free return 2 )assage to India, large numbers, and those not 
of the jjoorest class, jjrcfer to remain in their adojded^ 
country, where they amass considerable wealth and become 
owners of sho 2 )s, cattle-fanns, .provision-lands, and even* 
race-horses and livery stables. Many arc engaged in the 
retail milk trade or as pedlars, .and some eidist in tlie 
West Indian regiments ortho jjolicc force. There is nothing 
to pi’event an industrious Indian immigrant from rising to a 
j)osition of great wealth, influence, and power. 

The climate of British Guiana is warm, but never very 
hot, the* thermometer rarely .rising above or falling 
below 75°, and the heat is greatly tenq)ered by the trade- 
winds, which for the greater 2)art of the year bloAV steadily 
from the sea. 

The in'incijial products of the colony, Avhich only Avant 
a sunicicney of lalM)ur to become one of the finest ju’t^A'- 
imtes in the British empire, are sugar, rum, molasses, 
timber, charcoal, and cocoanuts. Enormous ' sums of 
money, and very gn'at energy, have been ex2)cnded on 
the sugar estates, Avhich are noAV unsuq)assed for perfec- 
tion of machinery and cxcelleime of management. Coffee, 
fonnorly one of the jn'incijial products, fell into disfavour 
owing to difliculties IblloAving the abolition of slaA'ery, but 
has again become* an object of cultivation. The cocoa plant 
has been introduced from Tnnidad, and cocoa Avill soon 
take its jilace as one of the colonial exports. The numerous 
abandoned coffee and cotton estates, Avhieh lau’der on the 
Abari, Malmiiamy, and Calye rivers, form great saA'annas, 
<'overcd with henls of cattle, anti the enormous forests Avhich 
stretch for hundreds of miles toAvards the iiTterior of South 
America afford a sup))ly of timber unlimited in extent. 
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thpugh at present -its full utility is undeveloped owing to the 
difficulty and expense ol carriage. 

CEYLON. 

• The exhibits from Ceylon were confined mainly to 
raw products, the fcAV manufactured articles being of small 
importance. It must be borne in ipind, however, that Ceylon 
is specially an agricultmral country. With a climate 
wonderfully favourable to plant life, it wears an aspect of 
fertility whit^l^ is somoAvhat deceptive, though it has for 
well-nigh forty yeaw been the home of the industry which 
has placed ‘it in the front I’ank of crown colonics. The 
prevalence of a fatal pest has wrecked the fortunes erf scores 
.of planters, and now, where once not much short of a million 
hundredweights of the coffee bcary.were shipped, about a 
•fourth of that quantity is exported. Though, however, the 
quantity of coffee produced has so much decreased, the 
exhibits sc'cmcd to show that the quality has not in any 
degree deteriorated. 

By no means disheartened by the failure of their once 
favoured staple, the planters of Ceylon have turned their 
attention to tea, the cultivation of which has of late years 
made rapid progre.ss.^ Tlie tea hitherto shipped has been 
the produce of about six thousand acres of cultivated land, 
and it is estimatecl. that there are other four Uiousand acres 
also under ted, not yet at a producing ago. 'Jhis area is quite 
insignificant as compared Avith the extent of land available, 
but the results obtained from it enable the fiiuuieial outcome ' 
of the new indu.stry to be estimated Avitli some a])proach to 
accuracy. There are tAvo estates in their ninth year of 
production at altitudes of from three to. five thousand feet, 
ai\,d there arc others at lower altitudes under five years 
of age. The data obtained .from a dozen or more of these 
estates shoAV that the annual yield per acre on high lands 
is 350tb to 4001b of tea per acre, whilst on ncAV land at 
lower altitudes, where the heat and rainfall are greater, as 
much as GOOlb asid 7001b per acre are obtained. Most of 
these returns have been obtained from tr(!es Avhich have not 
yet arrived at maturity , the aA'^crage ago of which is only four 
years. Theco.st of cultivation of the loAV-countrjfctea estates, 
and of the production of the ledf in all its stages until placed on 
boardship, may bo set down at 30 cents. If to a capital outlay 
of lis. 400 per acre (Avhich is a very high figure for bringing an 
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estate into bearing, even including all the necessary perma- 
nent buildings and msvehinery), interest' be added at 10 per 
cent., the cost of a yield of 6001b is at the rate of 6 cents 
per pound, and the total cost will amount to 36 cents, or about 
6 annas. This is the cost of hand-made tea. If machinery of 
approved make be employed, a saving of at least 3 cents * 
, per pound may be efEected, reducing the total cost on board- 
ship to 33 cents per pound. There is no lack of suitable tea 
laud in Ceylon, within easy reach of road or river and at 
no great distance from the coast. The upset price is Rs. 10 
per acre, exclusive of survey* and other fees; but competition 
may probably double, or even treble, this rate before long. 
[Careful calculations by experienced surveyors show that 
there are not loss than 120,000 acres of crown jungle 
available in the Western Province, 80,000 acres in the 
Southern Province, and 30,000 acres in the Eastern Prov- 
ince, making a total of nearly a quarter of a million of acres 
suitable for tea^ irrespective of coffee land Avithiii the higher 
mountain zone. • 

Ceylon exhibited sixteen growths of tea, command- 
ing in -the London market average prices from Is. M. 
to 1». ll|t?. per pound. Liberian coffee, tliougli^successfulh’- 
cultivated, is not grown to any gi’eat extent. Cacao and' 
cardamonts, of wdiich some good exhibits Avere sIioavu, have 
proved successful A’^entures, and promise handsome returns. 

Cinchona, first introduced into the island in 1861, has 
been extensively cultivated, though it Avas for some years 
neglected by the planters. High juices haA’O been obtained for 
shipments to London, and exports of bark Iuia^o reached nearly 
seven millions of pounds. The analy's6s of some of the best 
varieties have shoAvn the oxistence. of as much as 14*50 per 
cent, of sulphate of quinine. Recently, hoAVCA^or, canker lias 
attacked large numbers of the young trees in situations 
where the soil has been stiff and clamp,, jjnd the price obtain- 
able in the home market has declined very materially. 

Cinnamon of excellent quality has been produced in 
the island for sevei’a! centuries. *Oncc a most valuajile 
monopoly in, the hands of the Dutch Government, the trade 
in this ’ spice has noAV dAnndled to humble proportions. 
Cinnamon, which forty y'cars ago .sold for 8s. the pound, now 
sells for Is. 6d.j itnd the cultivation of it barely pay^s the 
proprietors. 

• The cocoanut-trec is found groAving doAvn tci the AA^ater’s 
edge for nearly two hundred miles along the AVo*toru and 
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southern coasts of the island. Whether this pahn is indigenous 
to Ceylon, and if not, when it was introduced, are questions 
which have not been solved. There are legends concerning 
it' which, however^ rest upon no authority.- The palm 
groves of Ceylon extend inland for soriie miles, and form 
the nucleus of a largq and thriving industry,, the sole support 
of many thousands of its inhabitants. In the manufac- 
ture of tho oil from the .dried kernel of the nut by steam 
power British capital and engineering skill combined have 
been successful, and in the suburbs of Colombo there are 
several steam-mills of importance where large quantities of 
the coir fibre, yarn and matting, and transparent oil, are 
prepared. Specimens of all these products were exhibited in 
tlie Court. Cocoanut oil is also extracted in a very rude 
fashiop by native hiills worked by bullock's, but the article 
is inferior in quality to thb mill oil. 

During native rule in Ceylon tho State possessed a 
monopoly of tho right of digging fer gems, which was 
maintained until the British obtained pogsession of the gem 
districts, situated in Slorawak-korale, .Nuwara Eliya, Kak- 
wane, and Batnapura. The two. latter districts arc ’famed 
for sapphires and cat’s-eyes, the former being of very fine 
quality and'of a velvety blue. A small collection of rough 
Ceylon gems, was shown, comprising saj)phires, eat’s-eyes, 
rubies, tounnalincs, sj)incls, cornnges, alexandrites, cinnamon 
stones, jargoons, acpiamarines, chrytolices, chrystals, star- 
stones, topazes, amethysts, chrysoberyls, opals, and other 
stones. . • 

The ancient artwork of.Ceylop was represented by a series 
of largo painted tiles • represent ing scenes fr»nn the ‘Great 
Perahera ; ’ by eleven .series of large painted tiles illus- 
trating the ‘ Dhanmui ►5onda Vatthu by live series of 
small painted tiles bearing the ‘ Nawa Nuri Kunjari ’ designs ; 
by large and small plates decorated with the ‘lluiisa Putuwu,’ 
‘ Gaja Sinha,’ and other Buddhist patterns; by largo and 
snrall chattis and bowls, with Buddhist and floral patterns and 
miscellaneous designs; {>nd by silver and carved ivory boxes, 
aild bangles posses.sing considerable merit. 

^ Buried under the 1‘or-e.st growth of many* centuries in 
various parts of Ceylon are. found tho reniauis of ancient 
architecture, unsurpa.yed for beauty or «extent by any ruins 
in tho East. These indicafo tho sites of ancient* scats of 
Government, which w*ero shifted as the tide pf conquest 
from the north, overwhelming tho ruling power of tho 
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day, compelled it to migrate to mbre secure localities. The 
most ancient ruins, and those, perhaps, of the highest archi- 
tectural excellence, exist at Anuradhapura. This ancient and 
extensive capital of the sovereigns of Ceylon was 'founded by’ 
Anuradha about 500^ B.C., and is described by Ptolemy under 
the name of Anurogrammum. Chief among its magnificent 
remains are tho ruins of lofty dagabas, some of which for. 
size ^and beauty are unrivalled in India. Very fine photo- 
graphs of the chief Cingalese ruins were shown in the 
Ceylon Court. 


MAURITIUS. 

The exhibits from Maurititis were placed in the court- 

J rard of the Museum, next to those from Ceyloir. A very 
argo collection was shown under the sections of raw 
products and manufactures not included, in other sections 
and of food-products. Five certificates of gold medals 
were awarded to exhibitors for vanilla pods, and a certificate 
of a goldihedal to Mr. DeChamior and to l\Iessrs. Guibert de 
la Fay and Co. for cloves and white sugar respectively. A 
good collection of fibres and wood.s ^as sen^ from the Botan- 
ical Gardens at Pamplemcmsses. Among the- exhibitors in 
other sections Mr. A. Descubes obtained a silver medal for a 
map of the island of Mauritius, and Mr.,E. Licnard a bronze 
medal for ’ostrich feathers. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

The exhibits sent from the Straits Settlements occupied 
a portion of the Indian annexe. As Avas to be expected', 
.they were renjarkablo rather for utility than artistic 
beauty, consisting .for the * most part of raw products, 
primary manufactures, and foo’d-stuffs. Some handsome silks 
and clothing were, however, exhibited by the Government 
of the Straits Settlement^ by his Highness the Maluirdja 
of Johor, by Mr. Swettenham, the Commissioner to the 
Exhibition, and by the Hon’bld Mr. W. E. Maxwell. 
The articles manufactured, from indigenous cane, such as 
matting, chairs, and tables, wore much admired for their 
strength and elegance. A large number of specimens of tin, 
both raw and nmnufactured, were exhibited, and *a represen- 
tative set of models pf native boats was contributed by the 
Govemmeut. The cliief exports, comprising giitta-pcrcha, 
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gambier, pepper, india-rubber, hides, canes, rice, sago, tapi- 
oca, spices, tin, dye-stuffs, tea, coffee, tobacco, gums, woods, 
and preserved fruits, were well roprosonted, and, as will be 
seen on a .reference to the award list, received recognition at 
the hands of the juries. 

Nir\V SOUTH WALES, 

' The New South Wales Court occupied the portion of the 
temporary building ‘between the Victorian and Jewelry Courts, 
With the exception of the photographs arid a few paint- 
ings, the articles exhibited were not such as lent tboniselvos 
to decorative effect ; but tl\p disiday of material wealth 
placed before the public fully warranted the jjrominent place 
taken by the colony, at the Exhibition. 

In the fine arts section Mr. W. C. Piguenit, of Hunter’s 
Hill, showed some ‘excellent landscapes in*oil colours ; .while 
the Colonial Architect, the Commissioners for New South 
Wales, Messrs. Caney & Co. of Mount Victoria, and Messrs. 
Emil Ensfeldt & Co. of Sydney, exhibited some interesting 
photographs. The Public Works Department exhibited photo- 
glyphs of Now Castle, Wollongong, and other places, and 
Mr. Roe, the Undcr-Sccretary in that Department,' .showed 
water-colour sketches of the same vieivs takerr in 18.49 
and 1850. . Specimens of photo-lithography and lithograjihy 
exhibited by the Surveyor-General and the Colonial Archi- 
tect obtained silver medals. The panoramic view of Sydney 
exhibited by the Exhibition Coinmissiom'rs was an excellent 
piece of work, and attracted much attention. A silver medal 
was awarded to a set of chromo-lithographs of wild flowers 
exhibited by Messrs. Turner and Henderson.of Sydney. 

Some fine specimens 6f letfer%press printing and 
binding were shown by Mr. T. Richards, the GovcriMuent 
Printer. The Surveyor-General, the Government Examiner 
of Coal-fields, the Minister for ^ Mines, the Minister for 
Public Instruction, and the Postmaster-General, exhibited 
some carefully-prepared plans and designs illustrative of the 
work of their respective departments, and coj)ies of reports 
and other publications issued under their orders. 

Messrs. W. & H. Cook of Sydney sent some good cat-gut 
\/indow-coMs, and l\Ir. Charles Williams of Sydney some 
specimens of marbling and. gi'aining woods, both of which 
obtained silver- medals. Mr. II. W. Hodgson obtained a 
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bronze medal for self-acting window-blinds. With these 
e^iceptions the .exhibits of furniture call for no special * 
remark. Among the other exhibitors of household appli- 
"hnees and ornaments, the Penal Department exhibited rugs, 
mats, and matting, to which a silver medal ‘was awarded. 
Messrs. Barrett and Com*pany showed patent stoppered 
aSrated water bottles, and Mr. Evan Jones plated ware and 
-mounted emu eggs, of whicli the latter were much admired. 
All of these obtained bronze medals. 

Articles for personal wear or tree wore somewhat poorly 
represented, though the tweeds exhibited by Messrs. J. Vicars 
and Co. looked serviceable, and were awarded a silver 
medal. 

As might be expected, the most important part of tho 
exhibits from Now South Wales were classed under - the 
head of raw products and manufactures from raw products. 
A large number of specimens of wool was ‘shown, the 
excellent quality of winch was indicated by tho verdict 
of tho jury, who granted no less than six certiheates of gold 
medal and nine silver medals, as vvell as cortiticates of lower 
classes, to New South Wales for wool. Tho Commissioners 
showed a very complete cplleetion of the timbers of the 
colonyj to which a certificate of a gold medal was ax^arded. 
'Some good serviceable saddlery was exhibited, the best 
being that by Messrs. James Forsyth and Sons. Tobacco 
leaf gtown in the colony by Mr. William Bridle of TumUt 
was awarded a bronze medal. 

Tho hydra-headed rail sent by Messi’s. George Cowdery 
and Edwin K. Thomas, tho brass castings and steam fittings 
by Mr. George Hardie, and tho railway materials by Slessrs. 
Hudson Brothers, Limited, received bronze medals ; while 
Icke’s phosphor bronze sent by tho Raih^ay. Department, 
Mr. John Baton’s permanent tvay for tramways, and Mr. S. 
Zokner’s galvanised iiWware, were worthy of notice. 

The display of wines from tho colony was very credit- 
• able. These were cxlnbited in the form of a pyramidal 
trophy set up in tho centre of the Court, and received ske 
certificates of gold medals and ten bf silver medals, with 
other certificates of loweV classes. Lists of *1110 successful 
exhibitors will bo found in tho award list. In provisions 
of other kinds a^good display wtvs made, nine certificates of 
gold medals being obtained. 

•Mr. R. A. Ritchie of Parramatta, Mr. William Ritchie 
of Grandvillo, and Mr. . John Wright of Sydne*!*, shelved 
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some useful ploughs and harrows, and Messrs. D. ahd R. 
Bradford sent a cast iron gate-post and railings, which were 
awarded a tliird-class certiHcato. 

An interesting ethnological collection from Australia and 
the surrounding islands exhibited by Mr. Allaster Cox, and 
the collection of stuffed animals shown by the Commis- 
sioners, attracted considerable attention. • ^ 

The bulk df the mineral, hatural, historical, and scientific 
exhibits from New South Wales were obtained by the 
RoyaJ Commission appointed by the Government, and have 
been presented to tli« India Museum and other educational 
institutions in India, where they iVill remain as a permanent 
historical record of the presence of the colony at the Calcutta 
Exhibition. _ _ * . 

In connection with the display of exhibits from New 
South Walgs the following facts with regard to the develop- 
ment of the colony, compiled mainly from the official account 
published for the Exhibition under the orders of the Colonial 
Government, tvill be read with interest. 

Captain Cook landed in 1770 on the eastern shore of 
Now* South Wales colony, and in 1788 the first Jlritish settle- 
ment vj'as founded. From tliis small beginnijig a population 
now estimated at upwards of 900,000 has*sprung. Formerly 
the whole of the eastern .side of the continent belonged 
to New South Wales. In 1851 Victoria, with a popula- 
tion of 68,335, was separated, and in 1859 Queensland, with 
a population of. ‘25,000, was also made a separate colony. 
The climate, which resembles that of Southeim Europe, is 
very healthy, with a clear atmosphere and. a sky almost 
cloudless for the greater part of the year. In vital •statistic.s 
the colony compares favourably with most -j^arts of the 
world, and instances of great longevity are' numerous. 

That New South Wales has progressed in a wonderful 
manner is proved by her present extensive trade and rapidly 
increasing population. With a public debt of £18,000,000, 
she has in- the Railway Department an asset which has ' 
Ifeen proved capable of realising at any moment in the 
London mark(^t £25,000,000 sterling. The net iitcoiuo on 
railways alone is quite sufiicient to pay the annual charge 
for interest on the public liabilities of the colony. While 
this single asset is of such enormous value, the whole 
country is covered Vith every description of public worlcs 

calculated, to permanently increase the value of tho public 

estate. 
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Tho progress of the colony far. exceeds the most sanguine 
expectations of those who have long been acquainted witli 
her natural advantages. To quote from the Treasury 
Budget .report, it is stated that in 1881' 2,254 vessels, exclu- 
sive of the- coasting trade, entered the port of Sydi^y 
having an aggregate burthen of about 1,456,239 tons. This 
amount far exceeded the tonnagp entering the port of 
biondon fifty years ago. To this traffic must be added that'of 
the port of Newcastle, with an amount of tonnage almost 
equal to that of Sydney. • . 

Tho total annual revenue of all tho seven Australian 
colonies up to 1881 was £22,064,108, of which New South 
Wales- furnished one-third. 

• In addition to tho security offered by tho railways, there 
is owing to the Government from conditional purchasers of 
land a balancq of £12,0*00,000, for tho payment of whicli 
every new work undertaken is' an additional guarantee. * 

The imports for 1881 amounted to £17,409,326, and tlic 
exports to £10,049,503, giving an aggregate' vahie for the 
w'holo foreign trade pf £;kl,458,S29, with a balance in favour 
of imports of £1,359,823. The public revenue jn 1881 was 
£6,714,327. The tariff which is established for purposes of 
revenue is one of tlio simplest in Austifllasia, free trade 
being tlie policy of the colony. 

The export of wool for 1881 was 139,601,5061b, and the 
total value of all pastoral exports for that year amounted to, 
£8,816,089, or 2| millions increase u 2 )on the rctiu’ns.of 1871. 

. . The mineral wealth of tho * colony is enormous. 
The value of tho gold I’aised up to 1881 was £55,077,608. 
Tho appi’oximato auriferous area is 70,000 square miles. 
Of coal tho colcMiy possesses an alnmst inexhaustible supply, 
easy of access, . and of excellent quality. During tho 
year preceding tho Exhibition, although the trade was 
comparatively new, 75,226 tons of Australian coal were 
delivered at Calcutta. The area of carboniferous strata ‘ is 
estimated at 23,950 square miles. Froip Slioal Haven to 
Coal Cliff on tho coast, a distance of 45 miles, tho coal 
crops out in eeams of* great tliicknoss, and is worked a(i 
vsirious points. ♦ ^ 

Tho progress of New* South Wales in manufacturing 
industries is very marked. With the best labour-saving 
appliances 2,819 establishments, cinplojnng. 29,849 hands, 
are employed on raw inateriuls, tho productions of tho 'pas- 
toral, interest, food, plastic trades, brass, lead, and ironworks, 
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aijd miscellaneous works. There are 159 steam-mills in 
operation, • fairly distributed throughout the colony, all of 
which find constant occupation. The meat indtistry is 
making gigantic strides, having acquired a ^eat repiftation 
a.ljroad. Some of the large steam-ships trading -to Australian 
ports arc provided with refrigerating chambers, in which m:e 
stored large quantities of fresh meat frozen in' carcass for 
Euroliean markets. ’This young trade has now an export 
valued at upwards of £300,000 annually. By extending the 
trade to all ports eastward through the Torres Straits by the 
establishment of dh’cct steam communication, this export 
would be at once greatly increased. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

South Australia, originally called Flinders’ Land from 
the name of its discoverer. Captain Flinders, occupies the 
centre of the great island continent from the Southern to the 
Indian Ocean. Bounded on the .west by Western Aus- 
tralia, and on the east by Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland, it is in close territorial .communication with 
every other- colony of the.group^ South Australia, which was 
discovered in 1801 but not colonised till 30 years later, is an 
agricultmnl country, and has been peojileu greatly through 
free imniigration. The colony owes much of its jlrosperity 
to the discovery of copper by Mr. W. W. Hughes, a largo 
sheep-owner, and about the years. 1800-01 conqianies were 
formed .to work many of the inine.s. It is estimated that 
copper td the value of 'over £10,000,000 has been extraeted 
from Bitrra Burra, Wallaroo, and Moonta mines. In 1855 
the first railway was ojiened, and there are now’ several 
linos in good working order, \vhilp tramways run to every 
portion of Adelaide. 

Tlic Soul'll Australian Court was entered from the music- 
room thtough the ve.stibule, where the attention of visitors was 
much attracted to the photograplis of horses, cattle and sheep 
from the estates of. Mr. J. 11. Angus and Mr. G. C. Hawker. 
On the right and left of the entrance were , placed stuffed 
figures of an emu and a kangaroo, wliiLSt a pile of Burra Burra 
copper was erected on a pedc.stal filing the cCnti'c pillar. In 
a direct line with thesic were many* hundred samples of quartz 
from the northern territory, in which the gold was clearly 
visible. At the other end of the Court separating South Aus- 
tralia from Tasmania .stood a pile of Walleroo copper cakes 
and ingots^. It had been intfndcd to place small shot ujid 
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finger-pieces at the base of this trophy, but the loss arising 
from samples taken was so great that these small pieces had to 
be put under glass. Tlie trophies of copper exhibited by the 
Wallaroo and Englisli and Australian Copper Companies stood 
like monuments m tlie Court, thougli tlieir effect was some- 
what weakened l)y the low roof of the buildings. 

, The vine produc^e of tljc country was exhibited in a vQry 
:large show-case, containing 580 sample bottles, no less than 
:ninety-one different sorts of wine being shown by the twelve 
[principal exhibitors. 

I Nearly all kinds of European fruits are produced in the 
colony. Jam-making is therefore an important industry. 
New and improved methods of boiling the jams are adopted. 
{Steam-engines are used for paring and slicing apples, lemoivs, 
oranges, &c., and by a new system of evaporation fruits arc 
•dried which arc said to retain their flavour and freshness 
for years. Siiecimcns of South Australian fruit modelled 
in wax from the exhibits shovm at a recent show held in 
Adelaide were exhibited in a case at the entrance to the 
Court. The Australian Fruit-andVegctalilo Preserving Com- 
pany had a largo show of sam])les of preserved fruits, jams 
and jollies, wliilst Mr. Thomas Hardy exhibited raisins, dried 
CAirrajits, and almonds. Cf wheat, many fine samples were 
laid out. * South Australian wheat fetches a high price in 
the market, owing priiudpally, it is said, to tlie method of 
reaping onij)l<)ye(l. 

Ploughing is done principally by the stump-jumping 
jdoiigh, invented by Jlr. J. W. Stott, of Alina, which is 
most suitable for scrul) or simple lands. The sliear of the 
])lough rising out of the ground and falling into the earth 
imniediatel}^ aft<'r passing over obstructions enables virgin 
soils to be at once jilanted with seed, and when ripe the 
strijipiT, as it is called, is passed Ihrongli the lield, stripping 
olf the ears of tlie wheat. Tlie wlunit never comes into 
contact with the earth, and is thus placed upon the 
market thorouglily clean and free fiaun impurities. One 
of the stri])pcvs by Messrs. J. O Ramsay & Co., Mount 
Parker, and another by ]\Icssrs. ^Mellor Brothers, were shown 
on the maiilan, as were three-fnrrow stmnp-jumping ploughs 
by Mr. J. W. Stott and by Messrs. ^lellor Brothers. 

Adelaide flour was shown by the Adelaide Milling and 
IMorcantilo Company, and by Messrs. Magary & t'o. Avery 
largo export trade in this <*ommodity is carried on with 
China, Hongkong, and tlic neighbouring islands. 
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The olive oil industry is beginninf? to assume consider- 
able proportions. Several thousand gallons were made in the 
year 1883, and the best proof of the quality and purity 
of the oil is that most of it is used in Australia, and 
commands a liighcr price tlnin the impofted article. Tlio 
samples of olive oil shown by Mr. Samuel Davenport, to whom 
a ^old medal Avas awarded, and who is the father of 
the industry in South Australia, Avere clear and pure, and 
shoAved to advantage in the glass vase on the top of the 
shoAV-case containing other samples from Mr. G. L. Barnard. 
In a separate shoAV-caso, under glass covers, were samples 
of olive products in the shape of crushed olives, macliiuery 
oil, &c., from Mcs.srs. Anderson and Roberdson of Adelaide. 

. Biscuits made fn South Australia were exhibited by 
Messrs. A. Murray & Sons and by the Aerated Bread 
Company of Adelaide. 

Preserved meats by Conrad, and Pullienc’s preserved 
potatoes, illustrated important colonial industries. Tho 
Government of India, having in Anew the advantages to 
the troops of fresh food on' a march, issued orders to 
the Conuni-ssariat Doj)artnient to examine and n.'port on these 
meats and on preserved, or ratlu'r dri(‘d, potatoes. 

Ostrich farming is an e.stablished industry. Mr. ^lalcolm, 
tho Managing Director of tin; Company, AV('nt over 
to the Cape of Good Hope at tlie time of the late ])anic 
and failures in Ca])etoAvn, and purchasetl a ship-loud of 
ostriches. Some feathers, shown in a triangh^ under thegla.ss 
of a shoAV-case, had been taken from the iirst birds reared 
in South Australia. Sugar from sugar-canes, rhea fibre, pine 
fibre, flax, indigo, rice, <////</, maize, and pea-nuts, AV'cre .shown 
side by side Avith j>roducls deemed essentkilly Knglish, 
and illustrated the wonderful adaptai)ility of tlie colonial 
climate. 

Some fine specimens of yhi AV('ro exhibited by the South 
Australian Goverimicut, and obtained a gold medal, d'hrough 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cologan, SuperinteinUait <if .Juries, a 
supply was sent to the 1 7lh Ib'giim'ut, Native Infantry, Fort 
William, and was reported on Acry highly by the men to 
whom it was issued as a ration. Several bags of flour Averc 
tested in the same Avay, and the A’erdict of the natiA'O .soldiers 
was that the flour aa'us too fiiu! for brtiad-niiiking, or ratlu'r 
for tho Avheateu cakes eaten by tln'in, but excellent in (piality 
for sweetmeat-making. The regiment reported highly of 
both the .wheat and ///«. * ° 
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Several fine snmplos of wool were shown, and those 
of Messrs. J. II. Angus, Willahn Crozicr, and tlie Ilou’ble 
G. C. Hawker, obtained awards of gold medals. 

The indigenous woods of the country were fairly well 
represented. 

TASMANIA. 

The Island of Tasmania is situated 120 miles south of 
the continent of Australia, with the capitals of which 
powerful steamers keep up regular communication. The 
passage from Melbourne to Launceston occupies from 18 to 
20 hours. The area of the island (inclusive of islands and 
lakes) is 16,778,000 acres — about 26,215 square miles. The 
statistics of 1882 showed that the population was 122,479. 
The revenue in the .same year from all sources was 
£5.51,218, and the expenditure £502,771, leaving a consider- 
able surplus. The public debt, Avhich has been incurred 
for the construction of works of perraanont utility and. 
improvement, amounted to £2,050,600. The import trade 
represeiTted a Amluo of £1,670,872; the exports .amounted 
to £1,587,.399. Mining is largely prosecuted in Tasmania, 
gold and tin being the chief minerals worked. Tlu^ export 
of these minerals in 1882 was valued at £522,912. Tlic 
climate of Tasmania is v('ry lu'althy. d'ables extending 
over a period of thirty-five A'cars show the variation of 
temperature between the hottest month of summer and the 
coldest month of winter to bo little more than 17 degrees. 
The death-rate is only 1 L77 permille; while of the total 
deaths, nearly 58 per cent, are those of • infants under 
one year of age and of comparatively aged people. 

Manufacturing industry is by no means dormant in 
Tasmania, and the ofhcial returns for 1881 .slunv that there 
were 8,4.87 trades manufactories and Avorks in operation, of 
the capabilities of which the exhibits in the Tasmanian 
Court afforded pi’oof. 

In the description of these, the mineral exhibits take 
the fir.st ]dace. (.\)nspicuons among them Avas a vtay interest- 
ing “index cabim't’’ mnu* the ('ntran’ce to the Court, 
completely illustrative of the mim'ralogy of the colony, d'his 
cabinet contained 482 distinct specimens of mineral on's 
from the different mining districts, including dressed tin 
tr()s, stream and rock tin ores, iron ores, limestoin', coals, 
‘■lays, shales, lead and copper ore, silver and bismuth, 
niaiiganese, and a very fine display of gold, both native 
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and smelted. Near the mineral cabinet were placed larg^c 
cases containing specimens of ores of various minerals in 
bulk from the loading mines of the colony. These and the 
cabinet are described in detail in the catalogue. On a 
stand by itself there was a lai’ge nugget of pure tin ore 
(oxide of tin) -weighing 6 cwt., the assay value of which 
was 65 per cent, of pure metal. ^J'his lump of ore was 
found in the alluvial wash at the brown face of Mount 
Bischoff mine, and is believed to be the largest alluvial 
nugget of tin ore OA'or found in the world. Beside it tvas 
a A^ery large and curioms petrilied tree-root found at Mount 
]\[oiTison, near Boss, Tasmania. The main feature of the 
Court, hoAvever, was the great tin trojdiy, which stood in 
the centi’o and Avas a very attractive exhibit. It Avas in 
the form of a colossal column of minerals and jnire sineltc'd 
tin rising from floor to ceiling to a heiglit of about thirty 
feet. The minerals Avere lent for the purpose by the jMount 
Bischoff Tin Mining Com])any, Launceston, the tin ingots 
being supplied by the GoAernment of Tasmania. The base 
of the trophy Avas 9 f('et in diametc'r, and Avas sufrounded 
by a circlet of small tin ingots. The base rej)resented a 
rockery 6 feet high, and Avas c(»n)pos(‘(l of the various rocks 
and ores found at the IMount Bischoff mine. It gUA’e a 
good idea of the geology of the district. Tin* loAver portion 
consisted of the more primitive rocks,, granitt's, .slat<5 and 
euritie porphy ry, and there Avere also some curious stones 
showing the junction of- the granite and slate country in th(> 
geological formation. Some of tin,' specimens of variegated 
poi’phyry Avere also curious. Above th('s(! rocks came 
specimens of chlorite, or jjri.smatic talc, a magnesian mineral 
occurring largely in the Mount Bi.schoff district, the green 
variety being the nuKst common. Next canui samples of tin 
ore, of difl'e'rent degrei's of richness, A arying from about I'J 
to about 60 per cent, by assay. Some of these* Avere lumps of 
porphyritic {ftanite, thickly .studded Avith black oxide of (i»i, 
and others clen.se ma.s.ses of almost pure tin on*. ^I'ln'i'c 
W'cre al.so spccinuais of lead ore found on tin? conjpany’s 
propci-ty clo.sely associated Avith the tin, and some pretty 
specimens of purple and pink fluor spar — another miiu'ral 
found in tlic district. Above tin; rockery Avas a ciinde; <'t 
glass cases, containing specimens of stanniferous gravels 
from various pai-ts of the mine. 'I’liere Avero 16 cases, 
each containing reddish and grey-looking jtowders, all very 
rich in tin, representing the material chiefly treated in "th*-' 
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coiripany’s dressing sheds, where elaljorate machinery is 
at work to extract the oi'cs from the gravel. The ores aro 
forwarded to Launceston, where they ai;e smelted in speci- 
ally constructed furnaces with coal from Newcastle, New 
South Wales, and Avhere the pure metal (tin) is produced. 
This formed the main portion of the trophy. Above the 
glass cases the tin ingots were built up in columnar form, 
the first section consisting of ingots of 801b and 401b 
weight. These were built in a soi*t of open trellis,- with a 
ba(!king of red, and had a very pretty effect. Towards its 
summit the size of the column was gradually reduced 
by the use of smalloi' ingots, until it rose in semi-spu’al 
form to the roof, where it culminated in a fantastic onia- 
mont composed of tin drips from the furnaces. The 
column was also ornamented with tin drips in tlie form of 
stalactites, which were most effective. At a height of about 
20 feet a couple of banners sprang from cither side, one 
bearing a shield with the words “ Mount Bischoff,” the 
other a shield and the Ijadge of the colony, a lion jnissant 
within a green wreath. Tlie trophy was designed by Major 
Just, the Tasmanian Commissioner, and was erected under 
his direction by Mr. John Rumgard, the foreman of the 
Court. It formed a noble monument of the mineral wealth 
of the colony. 

Tasmania is rich in sandstones suitable for building 
purposes, and a number of large cubes wore exhibited. 
These were of very fine quality. Many of the j)ublic build- 
ings, banks, and hotels in Melbourne and other colonies 
aro constructed of this Tasmauiai\ stone, while the chief 
edifices in the city of Hobart aro built of it. Five hundred 
and ninety-one tons were exported in 1881, the value of 
which was set down at £1,14!). 

Some very handsome specimens of the ornamental woods 
of the colony were exhlbitt'd on a stand, d'he Mayor of 
Hobart, Mr. W. Belbin, ^l.H.A., .sent a neat board, little 
larger than an ordinary chess-board, in which higlilv- 
polishcd sjjccimens of 18 different varieties i)f wood 
wore shown with good elfect, accompanied by an explan- 
atory dif^gram which enabled any one to understand the 
exhibit at a glance. In connection with the timber 
exhibits, intere.sting collections of the seeds of indigenous 
plants and shrubs were shown by different exhibitors, the 
chief collection being contributed by Mr. Francis Abbot, Jr., 
the Superinteudent of the Royal Society's (iardens. *Hobart. 
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Among indigenous products a large specimen of a curious 
fungus deserves mention. This fungus {Mylitta Auslralis\ 
which is known as native bread,” was fonnerly largely 
used as food by the’ now extinct natives of tho island. 

It resembles a monster potato, but when cut has the 
appearance of cold sago pudding. It is somewhat curious 
that since tho natives disappeared this native bread is very 
rarely found. 

'rhe only ethnological exhibits in the Court consisted of ' 
three busts representing Woureddy, a chief of tho Bruni 
Island tribe ; Truccanini, the last female, who died only a 
few years since; and William Lanny, or “ King Billy,” who 
died about the year 1807, and who w^as tho last male aborig- 
inal of tho colon)'. 

The art woi^s were shown near the entrance of the 
Could, and consisted of 28 exhibits, ^’ho most .striking 
j)icture in the Court was the large view of the city of 
Hobart by Captain Ilaughton Forrest, exhibited by Mr. J. C. 
Hadley. This picture rejiresentcd that portion of the city 
immediately facing tho harbour, with the stately Mount 
Wellington in tho background, towering to a height of 
4,1C6 feet. Another oil-painting reprcsent('d B(*n Lomond, 
one of the eastern range of mountains feet high, '^idiis 

painting was by Miss Evans, who also exhibited a very’heautiful 
table-top, with groups of flow(Ts, berries and insects, painted 
in oils. Mrs. Meredith, a well-known Tasmanian authores.s, 
exhibited copies of eight volumes wrilt«'n and published by 
her, some of which Avorc illustratc'd from druAvings made by 
herself. Some photographic ])ortrait.s in a .style knoAvn as 
crystallogi’aph, by Mr. J. Bi.sho]) Osborne, of Murray-streot, 
Hobart, AA'cre greatly admired, and attracted much attcaition. 
Messrs. Kuss and Barnett, of Mac<puiri<! Street, Hobart, 
exhiluted a foAV excellent specimens of port nut ])hotograj)hy. 
There were numerous sj)ccinu'ns of floAver painting on Avood, 
chiefly in the form of table-tops and Avhatnots, many 
of AA'hich were of considerable nuait. d'hc Honorable the 
Postmaster-General sent a frame .shoAving all the po.stage 
and revenue stamps ever issue d in T asmania, — an interest- 
ing record, which Avas pre.scnted to the ])0.stal authorities in 
Calcutta at the close of tiio Exhibition. Some musical 
compositions by Herr J. A. Schott, band-master of tho 
Southern Tasmanian Volunteer Artillery, Avhich Avere exhib- 
ited, wore played at some of tlie Exhibition concerts. 
The Survey Hepai-tment exhibited some good maps of the 
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island, which were presented in Calcutta to the authorities. 
Mr. Joseph Davi.s, manager of the Tasmanian Gold Mining 
Company, sfxowed plans of the underground workings of the 
Company’s mine, which, within the last five years, has 
: produced 4 tons 79311) weight of pure gold, and paid dividends 
: to the amount of £277,.500. The. Press of Tasmania was 
; represented in the same section by files of the Launceston 
Examiner (daily), Tasmanian (weekly), Daily Telegraphy and 
Devon Herald, newspapers. There were a number of exhibits 
from children in some of the public schools, which were vciy 
interesting, as proving that in Tasmania the all-important 
matter of education is not neglected. Some really good 
basketware made of willows was exhibited, the produc- 
tions of Messrs. Bridges Brothers, of Elizabeth-street, 
Hobai't, and Mr. James Ballard, of George-street, Laun- 
ceston, being especially noteworthy. A collection of pottery 
and earthenware shown by Mr. John Campbell, of the 
Sandhill, Launceston, was very good. Mr. Lloyd, of Eliz- 
abeth-street, Hobart, showed a Duchess dressing-table and 
chest-of-drawei’s of the bird’s-eye variety of the beautiful 
Iluon pine. Sir. George Baton, ot Brisbunc-street, Launceston, 
had a good exhibit of ceiling ornaments executed in jdastcr 
of Paris. These ornaments aie used for yentilating ceilings 
and allowing the escape of the warm air from the rooms. 
Some very beautiful specimens of fretwork carving were 
exhibited. The wood used was the Iluon pine. In sec- 
tion E, fabrics, a|)parel, &c., ’rasinania was well repre- 
sented, a great amount of artistic skill and ability being 
displayed. A good exhibit of h'athcr was contributed by 
Mr. I lenry Vautin, of Elizabeth-street, Hobart. This consisted 
of sides ot sole and ki])-leather, sheep skins of ditferent colours, 
goat skins or Levant leather, calf and kid skins, and kangaroo 
skins, d’he Tasmanian kangaroo skins are most prized 
for leather and fur, the climate being peculiarly favourable 
to their development. Kangaroo leather is largely used for 
boots and shoes, being preferred to French calf, d’ho barks of 
Tasmania have long beeji celebrated for their tanning ])ro- 
perties, and most of the leather exhibited is tanned with the 
batdc of the' black wattle (.lt’(ic/(4 molUssima). Messrs, (Jrubb 
Brothers, of thoAVharf, Hobart, exhibited uninteresting ease 
of this bark showing the three forms in which it is prepared 
for export, viz. chopped, ground, and line. The Tasmanian 
bark trade is important, the export in 18S2 being valued 
at iioGjUlO. A very largo and beautiful showcase of 
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Tasmanian perfumes was exhibited by Mr. Andrew Paton 
Miller chemist, of luverpool and Murmy-streets, Hobart. 
Messrs. Hatton and Laws, of Charlcs-street, Launceston, had 
also a small exhibit of perfumes. One variety is named 
“ Corra L}mn,” after a beautiful dell in the vicinity of 
Launceston. I\Iessrs. J. B. IVlathcr and Sons, of Livcrpool- 
street Hobart, were the only exhibitors of hats and 
cans. ’ A notable exhibit was that of Messrs. James Ah 
Catt & Co., of Launceston, who show Tasmanian-grown 
tobacco loaf, and tlie tobacco and cigais manufactured from 
it ' Mr. Peter Bulman, of the Waverly Woollen Mills, near 
Launceston, had a splendid di.splay of samples of tweeds and 
ofotlis manufactured from Tasmanian wool. 'I’his mill won 
the bonus of £1,000 olfered some years since by the Govern 
meut of Tasmania for the first manufacture of woollen 
cloths in the colony. Since tlien it has been kept fully 
cmidoved in supplying colonial dcanands. The in’o}>rietor 
was desirous of forwarding bulk samples to the Exhibition, 
but found it impossible to get them ready in the time allowed. 
Intercstiiv specimens of the mutton-bird and seal oils from 
the islands in Bass's Straits were .shoAvn by Messrs. 
Walden and Robert Gardiner, of Launceston. The 
bv half-castes, the descendants of 
seah'rs who carri('d on their calling at 
d’hey live by mutton-birding 
mutton-bird or sooty ])etrol, 
size an average sea-gull. Its 
it is of a dusky or greyish 
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and collecting .shells. '1 he 
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native name is tne yoi 

black, and its habits arc most .singular and interestinj 
.Kome months in each year there is not a mutton-bird 
seen in the .straits ; but in September they gather in 
thousands, and make their nests in holes in the sand or under 
the shelter of the barilla bushe.s. The young birds only are 
taken for the ])urpo.se of “oiling;” they are killed by 
breaking the neck, and when about a couple of hundnal birds 
have been collected the oil is extracted from them by 
squeezing firmly the body of the bird and pa.ssing the hand 
gradually along towards its neck, until the oil exudes fnmi 
the beak. About 100 birds are required to produce oiu' 
gallon of oil, which is worth about three shillings and six 
}jence. The oil is much used as a lubricator, and also in the 
manufacture of leather. It is also a .s])lendid nanedy for 
horses’ broken knees, collar and saddle galls, restoring tin* 
hair very ^juickly. Yola fat or tallow, uhso obtained from 
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these birds, is used in the manufacture of hemp and jute 
goods, bags, woolpacks, &c.,, and as an anti-friction grease. 
It is worth about one ^hilling and nine pence per pound. 
The bodies of the birds are salted in largo quantities and sent 
to market, being esteemed by many as an article of food. 
The Tasmanian shells. and shell necklaces exhibited in the 
Court attracted much attention. They came also from the 
islands in Bass’s Straits. The larger.pcndants and necklaces 
were of the pearly trigonia, while tlie blue and green neck- 
laces were of different species of the elenchus and the margarita 
tasmaniea. Tasmania made a good display of food-products. 
Mr. R. Cfadman, of Xiondavro, showed some fine samples 
of cheeses. There were four glass cases of hams and bacon 
from Messrs. John Joyce and George Peart, Launceston, 
Johnstone Sharpe, Hobart, and the River Hon Trading Com- 
pany. Jams of all kinds were represented by Messrs. W. H. 
Burgess & Co., H. and T. Peak, R. D. Russell & Co., and 
Mrs. Burt, all of Hobart. There was a fine display of 
cordials and mineral waters by Messrs. Weaver and Co. 
and Kelly and Gordon, Hobart. Sir. C. G. Eady, of Liver- 
pool-strcct, Hobart, had a trophy of dandelion ale, said to 
be a very palatable and non-intoxicating beverage. A 
large trophy of preserved rabbits, from the Tasmanian Pre- 
serving and Trading Company, looked well. The exhibits 
of wheat, grain, and Hour were not so good as liad been 
expected. Good samples of oatmeal and split peas were 
shown by Messrs. David Ritchie, Launceston, and Robert 
Scott, of the river Forth. There were several good exhibits 
of apple cider. 

VICTORIA. 

Victoria occupies the soutlneastei'n portion of the Aus- 
tralian continent, of which it is the southernmost colony. It 
lies between the 34th and ;j9lh parallels of south latitude and 
the 141st and loUth meridians of cast longitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west is about 420 miles, its greatest 
breadth about 250 miles, and its extent of coast-line nearly 
GOO geographical miles. It was discovered by Captain Cook 
in hiiirjMajesty’s sliip Ijiidcacour in 1770, and was colonised 
eight years later. At lirstflittlo was done towards the explo- 
ration of the southern shores of Australia, but in 1835 the 
sito of Melbourne \vas ti.xed. The colony w’as sejiarated 
from New South Wales, of Avhichit originally formed a part, 
on the 1st of July 1851. 
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Victoria, although the smallest, is the most impor- 
tant and most densely populated of the five colonies into 
which the continent is divided. It owes its rapid progress 
to its groat mineral wealth. In gold it is particularly rich, 
the quantity found up to the 27th of July 1883 being 
estimated at 51,844,235 ounces. Tin, iron, and cojjper, 
are found in considei’able quantities, but coal is not 
abundant, and for this niineral Victoria looks chiefly to New 
South Wales. In timber Victoria is very rich, and the 
collection of Avoods exhibited at the Exhibition was both 
vahidblc and Amried, including many species of Eucaluptus, 
some of Avhich yield timber unsurpassed in size and quality 
by any in the Avorld. 

The Victorian Court, AA’hich was situated in the east- 
ern portion of the temporary buildings, was the largest 
of the Australian Courts. It Avms tastefully decorated, and 
formed one of the most attracth'c ])]aces on that side of 
the Exhibition. Groups of beautiful Victorian tree-ferns 
brought from their native forests were placed at the entrance, 
and at the extreme end, at a distance of three hundred 
feet, a grotto, or “ fern gully” as it is called in Australia, 
was arranged AA’ith more than one hundred large and small 
ferns, of light, refreshing tints, naturally grou])ed, and 
forming a foreground to a painting representing an Alistralian 
bush scene. 

The centre of the Victorian Court Avas occu])ied by 
an immense double arch, carrying over :2,000 bottles, all 
brightly labelled and capsuled, representing the Avino 
industry of the colony. Nearly 3< >0 samples of \'^ictorian Avinos, 
grown in different districts, Avere contril)uted Avith a vicAV 
to exhibit tl>e prominent posithm held by vine-groAving 
amongst the industries of Victoria. 

The Department of Mines and Water-supply exhibited 
plans and sections of undergrmnul Avorkings of (piartz- 
mines at Sandhurst and StuAvell. These Avere of interest 
in connection Avith the gold-mining industry springing up iji 
India, inasmuch as the actual methods of folloAving or 
finding quartz jeefs Averc plainly shown in theni. I'hey 
also represented the latest methods of Avorking, and AAU'ro 
calculated to give a A''ery comphjto'idea of quart z-rnining in 
Victoria. The Hon. J. F. LcA'ien, the Minister, and Major 
T. Couchman, the Secretary of this department, sent a collec- 
tion of facsimiles of largo nuggets of gold found in Victoria. 
This exhibit consisted of a small collection of j)laster-ca303 
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of some of tlie nugf^cts found in tlic alluvial mino>s, the 
largest of which sold for £10,500 and the smallest for 
£600. They were interesting as illustrating tlie possibilities 
which lay. witliin the grasp of the pioneers of gold-mining in 
the colony. A gilded arch, erected at the southern or tank 
entrance of the Court, properly claims notice with the casts of 
nu^'gets. Tliis arcli represented the total amount of gold of 
which the discovery in the colony liad come officially to notice. 
Its value was supposed to bo £800,000,000. 

The Industrial and Technological IMuseum, under the 
eontrol of tlie Trustees of the Public Library, Museums, and 
National Gallery, Victoria (Mr. J. C. Newbory, C.M.G., B.G., 
Superintendent), sent a collection of Victorian minerals and 
ores. This collection illustrated the modern j)hase of mining 
as compared with the ancient methods in use over thirty 
years ago. But little alluvial mining is now done in Victoria, 
whilst an enormous amount of capital is invested in quartz- 
mining. The specimens comprised in the collection showed 
the richness of the colony in minerals; iron, arsenical pyrites, 
antimony, limestone, lignite, copper, tin, and other minerals 
being rcjircsented. TheScliool of Mines, Ballarat (Mr. F. M. 
Krausij, Curator) also contributed a collection of minerals and 
ores of great value and interest. 

Th6 De])artment of l{ail^va^^s exhibited maps of the 
railways of Victoria, showing how the lines in that colony 
have been laid out, and illustrating a wonderful aincnint 
of progress in that direction, considering the extreme 
youth of the colony. Mr. Labertouch, the Secretary in the 
Railway Department, also exhibited a raised map of the 
colony", on which the lines of railway and all stations were 
marked. 

Of the private exhibits the most conspicuous was that of 
Messrs. Alcock and Com|)any, 183, Kuvssell-street, MeW)ounie, 
who contributed a billiard-table manufactured of Queensland 
tulip wood and a set of billiavd-vooin furniture and hall and 
garden-seats made from Victorian timber, as suj)[)lied to 
the racing and cricket clubs, public gardens, and reserves 
in and around Melbourne. 

Tlie indigenous timbers were displayed V)oth in tropliy 
f(U'm and in the sliape of various implemonts and books. 
The trophy contained over twenty varieties of Eucalyptus 
timbers, and a number of Acacias, Banksias, Casuariiue, 
Melaleucm, Leptosperms, Pittosperins, and other Victorian 
woods. Many of these woods were close grained, and 
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appeared to be well adapted for utilitarian purposes. The 
trophy represented the timbers in the rough and the 
finished articles manufactured from them. A novel but 
interesting mode of exhibition was adopted by the Govern- 
ment Botanist, Baron von Mueller, by whom specimens of 
wood were cut in the form of books, each bearing its 
botanical name, and thus being well suited for museum 
record. 

Acacia tans were numerous in the Government Botanist’s 
cases, and in order to show their application to. tanning 
purposes a piece of leather tanned by each preparation was 
attached to each case. Great prominence was given to the 
photographs and engravings exhibited. Mr. J. W. Lindt 
and Mr. R. L. Ellery, of Melbourne, showed a very hand- 
some series of the former. Mr. J. Bosisto, M.P,, exhibited 
a very complete collection of Eucalyptus preparations. A 
full account of the articles comprised in this exhibit and 
information as to the properties of the different preparations 
will be found in the Victorian Catalogue. A striking 
feature in the Court was tlie carriage and model 2Dair of 
horses sent by Messrs. Stevenson and Elliott. A large 
number of samples of Victorian food-products were shown 
at the east end of the Court. Among the more prominent 
exhibitors may be mentioned Messrs. Felton, Chimwado 
& Co., the Heidelberg Cheese and Condensed Milk Company, 
Limited, Mr. E. Rowlands, and Messrs. Swallow and Aricll. 
The fancy-work by Mrs. J. E. I.awronco and Miss A. Smith, 
and some ornaments made of emu eggs mounted in silver, 
were much admired. A jjart of the Court was divided off 
from the main hall, and a reading-room was formed for the 
exhibition of Victorian newspapers and periodicals. Hero 
visitors were enabled to obtain all the latest information as 
to current events in the colonies, 
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Jfaaigit CRuntriejs at the 

€xlitbition. 

AUSTRIA. 

The exhibits s6nt from Austria were, with the exception 
of Messrs. Silbiger & Co.’s marble dais, the heliogravures of 
the*Military and Geographical Institute of Vienna, and some 
paintings placed partly in one of the sheds running along 
the face of the museum and partly in the Art Gallery. 

The marble dais, which was a remarkably handsome 
piece of work, was placed in the courtyard of the museum, 
and was used at the opening and closing ceremonies for the 
accommodation of the Viceroy and other notable personages. 
An award of a certificate of a gold medal was granted for 
this exhibit. 

A very large collection of paintings was shown in tlie 
Art Gallery by Messrs. T. Schnell and Son of Vienna, the 
best of wlflch are enumerated in the award list. 

The heliogravures exhibited by the Military and Geo- 
graphical Institute of Vienna through Major Waterhouse 
were placed in the Survey peiiartment Court along with other 
exhibits of a similar nature, and obtained the liighcst award. 

The rest of tho exhibits were shown in the shed running 
along the side of the museum fronting Chowringhee. 

Only two exhibits came under the sections of applica- 
tion of the liberal arts and health, — tho stationery sent by 
Mr. F. Rollinger and the insecticide powder by Messrs. 
Fratelli Faber, of Trieste. A silver and a bronze medal 
were respectively awarded to them. 

An excellent display of furniture and glassAvare was 
made. The bent wood furnitui’c by Messrs. Jacob and 
Joseph Khon of Teschen and by Messrs. Thonet Brothers of 
Vienna, and the tjn enamelled hollowwarc by Mr. Emil 
Noher, attracted much attention dwing to its suitableness 
to the nomad style of life so prevalent in the English 
community in India.’ Tho work was extremely light, and in 
the case of tho furniture graceful in form. Certificates of 
gold medal were awarded to the three exhibitors nieutioncd. 
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Glassware was not so well represented as would have been 
expected ; only two firms, Mr. Carl Geylings of Erben and 
Messrs. Carl Meltzer & Co. of Langenau, obtaining silver 
medals for stained glass windows and for Austrian, Bohemian, 
and decorative glassware respectively. 

In the section devoted to food-products a considerable 
number of awards were gained. Certificates of gold medals 
were awarded to the maraschino exhibited by Mr. G. Luxardo 
and by Mr. T. Stampalia, both of Zara, and to the Kronz- 
prinzessin StefPani natural mineral water by Messrs. Kalil 
& Co. of Krondorf. 

There were but few exhibits in the sections not men- 
tioned. The most remarkable were the steel exhibited, by 
the Kraiuische Industrie Gesellschaft, and the fez caps by 
Messrs. Adolf Munch and Sohu of Vienna. 

FKEXCII IXDO-CIIIXA. 

Toxm IX. 

The application for space from the French colonics 
arrived so late that it was only possible to offer them 
a position in the annexe to the Indian Courts. The French 
Commissioners on arrival decided that this space would not 
permit of tlieir exhibits being satisfactorily sot out, and a 
site was therefore ifiaced at their disposal to the A\test of the 
Indian Court, on Avhieh, with the assistance of iMessrs. 
Burn & Co., a A'cry characteristic building Avas erected 
in the Aunamite stylo of architecture. This building, 
surrounded as it was with shrubs and decorated outside 
with panelled work, formed one of the most attractive 
features of the Exhibition. The Court Avas entered through 
a verandah and an ante-room. In the former handsome 
specimens of Tonquin furniture inlaid with inothcr-o’-pcarl, 
and largo China vases, afforded a fitting contrast to the 
sombre Buddhas and religious endjlcms exhibited in the 
ante-room. The main portion of the building contained 
a largo collection of interesting and grote.s<|ue articles, 
of which Tonquin contributed a large and vaduable j)ortion, 
comprising a A'ariety of excellent AvoodAVork inlaid Avith 
pearl in the shape of tables, stoojs, boxes, crosses, trays, 
and ornaments of OA'ery desci’iption. There Avas, too, a 
largo display of other kinds of Avoodwork, including some 
huge images admirably coloured in imitation of bra.s.s. The 
brass-work itself from Tonquin was notoAvorthy. I’ood-grains, 
economic products, arms, models of machinery for various 
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purposes, cane- work, silks, and other fabrics, and many 
other articles for ornament or use, were included in the 
collection. The Court was well arranged, and the general 
effect was excellent. 

The following account of the counti’ies comprised in 
Indo-China and of their manufactures has been compiled 
mainly from the official catalogue. 

The province of Tonquin, on the north-cast of Annum, 
lies between 18" and 22'^ north latitude and 102° and 104° 
cast longitude. It is watered by the Songkoi, the lied river 
of China, and is intersected by a number of small rivers and 
tidal channels, which both form cheap highways for internal 
commerce and the trade with China and serve to irrigate 
the soil for agricultural purposes. 

The lower portion of Tonquin is a flat country, con- 
sisting almost entirely of alluvial lands, admirably suited 
to every- kind of tropical cultivation and producing excel- 
lent rice. The higher lands in the north are rich in cereals 
of all kinds, and produ(;c a great variety of other crops. 
The natives successfully cultivate sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, 
tea, betel-nut, coffee, indigo, vanilla, mulberry, oil-seeds, 
pepper, spices, &c., but rice, of which forty different kinds 
are grown, is the principal crop of the country. 

On the north, and near the mountains forming the 
boundary between Tonquin and China, commences the forest 
region, of which the vegetation is pccidiar and very 
beautiful. 

The delta of the Songkoi is very thickly populated. 
It contains the largo towns of Haiphong, Hanoi, Soutay, 
and Ilacninh, and it is studded with lai’ge villages 
situated on the banks and at the junctions of almost all the 
rivers. The po{)ulation of 'Fonquin amounts to about 
30,000,000, or more than half of the total population of 
Indo-China, of which the area of Tonquin forms but the 
twentieth part. 

As nright be expected from the configuration and from the 
geographical position of the country, the temperature and 
climate of Tonquin vary greatly in different regions. As in 
India, the year is divideil into Hvo main pci'ioils, — the rains 
and the dry weather ; but the air always contains more or 
less moisture, and a short hot season precedes the advent 
of the rains. 

The abundance of tvatcr, the Jioat, and the natural 
fertility of the soil, combine to produce' a luxuriance and 
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variety of vegetation comparable only with that of the Malay 
peninsula, the richest in Asia for the abundance and diver- 
sity of its products. On the sea-shore are to be found the 
Bhizophora, utilised by the natives in many ways, and 
other trees. Beyond this zone, the flora of which has not 
yet been modified by man, are the vast rice-fields and other 
cultivation mentioned above ; and in the virgin forests on 
the north teak, india-rubber, oak, and the other timber 
trees of the* Himalayas, China, and Japan, are to be found 
in great abundance. 

The fauna of Tonquin much resembles that of India, 
comprising the elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, the boar, 
&c. ; while small game, such as ducks, pigeons, wild geese, 
and wild fowl, arc abundant. The farm-yards are plenti- 
fully stocked with ev.ery variety of poultry, and the rivers 
teem with fishes, which are much appreciated by the natives. 
The tiger is trapped in pitfalls ; the elephant is captured and 
tamed, bat very little used ; buffaloes and oxen are plen- 
tiful, and are used for agricultm*al purposes ; horses are small 
and wanting in strength, but a few of a better class are 
imported from Hongkong and India for use in the large 
towns. ■ 

The principal town of Tonquin is the ancient city of 
Hanoi, on the right bank of the lied river, and in'the centre 
of a vast plain. This city, which for the last 2,000 years 
has carried on a largo trade with the Chinese province of 
Yunan, has fine houses of brick and stone and some good 
walks, and is protected by an embankment from inundations. 

The chief commerce of Hanoi is the river-borne trade 
with China and the coasting trade with the northern ports 
and with Cochin-China. Until now this trade -has been 
entirely in tjie hands of the Chinese, several thousands 
of whom inhabit a separate quarter of the town. The 
conservative and protectionist policy of China until the 
establishment of the French protectorate successfully pre- 
vented all export trade from Tonquin except to China itself. 

The pervading influence of Chinese civilisation, and 
the industry of the people of Tonquin generally, and of 
Hanoi in particular, were well illustrated by the delicate 
carvings, the rich incrustations in mother-o’-pearl, the 
lacqueredware furniture, and the quaint bronzes contributed 
to the Exhibition. 

The most prominent exhibitors in the Tonquin Court 
were Monsieur B. Cabasse, chemist, French Navy, the 
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Government of Tonquin, Bishop Puginier, Monsieur Lalande 
of the Hanoi Customs House, and otlier Government officials, 
who freely lent their various ])rivato collections to enhance 
the value and variety of the exhibits sent by the colony. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

In the case of this colony also the Government of 
Saigon, the Chamber of Commerce, Mons. Moquin Tandon, 
Me. Tlii nam-quan of Binh-hoa, Mons. Poignand of Saigon, 
and various other officials and native gentlemen, enriched the 
collection exhibited by lending their private property. 

The inhabitants of a country bounded on two sides by 
the sea, intersected hero and there by tidal streams, and 
abounding in tanks, marshes, and rivulets, are almost of 
necessity fishermen. The fisheries, most of which are 
situated on the coasts, are principally to be found in the 
districts of Chandoc, Sadoo, Longxuya, Mytho, and Baria. 
Tlie right of letting them belongs to the Government. 

The sea-fishing begins in ish>veniber and ends in April 
or May, The river-fishing begins nominally in September 
and ends in April or May. The fii\st three months of the 
season are employed in repairing materials or establishing 
new fislierios. Actual fishing only begins in December, 
and lasts about two months, after whi(‘h there is a break 
of about the same length. Then fishing is resumed and 
continues till the rainy season has finally set in. The large 
(Toiily sap) fishery in Cambodgo mujiloys from 12,000 to 
14,000 Annamito lislierinen, besides Cambodians, ^Malays, and 
Chinese, d'ho Annamite fisliermcn arrive about November 
with their families, boards or masonry jiartitions, bedding, 
bamboos, and the timlior necessary for the construction of 
their hoiivses, and fish-drying apparatus. Having chosen their 
localities, they drive in piles to support tlioir houses and 
erect wooden fences to dry their nets. Entire temporary 
villages thus spring up in a few weeks. ]?y uniting in this 
manner, the fishermen are able to defend themselves against 
surprises and sudden attaifks from marauders and pirates who 
infest th(' almost d(\sert('d loealities where fishing takes place, 
and to alford mutual lielj) when the take of lish is abun- 
dant and the nets provided are insufficient. The produce 
of the fishery is divided according to traditional rules. 

The nets used are somewhat similar to those em])Ioyod 
by European tisliermon. They are generally large, and made 
of the iiliro of the China nettle, whieh resists tlie eorroding 
agency of water. The iisli are decapitated and colle?;(ed into 
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the boats, and on return to the village are split into two parts, 
cleaned, washed, salted, and dried in the sun. 

The trade in Cochin Chinese and Cambodian fish with 
Siam, Annam, China, Singajjore, the Malay countries, and 
Manilla is important. 

Nuocmam, or fish sauce, is held in great estimation 
throughout Annam and Tomiuin, where it forms a portion of 
the daily food of the inhabitants, being generally used for 
seasoning either fried or stewed fish. The best nuocmam 
comes from the island of Phuquoc, and is made by covering 
the fish with a layer of salt in a large wash-tub, where it 
is allowed to ferment for two montlis. A fluid, which is 
soon set free from the mass, is collected by a side opening 
near the bottom of the tub, and when the oil rises to the 
surface the fluid is boiled and poured into small jars, 
which are hermetically sealed. Large (juantities of nuocmam 
are consumed throughout Annam, Cambodgc, and the whole 
of the eastern coast of Indo-China. 

Alligators of great size are very jilentiful in the Cochin 
China rivers and crocks, and their flesh is much prized by 
the Annamites and Cliinoso. ^ They arc caught with a bait 
and kept in enclosures until rcipiired, -when they arc killed 
and smoked for exportation. 

The Annamites, Avho are skilful bricklayers, make excel- 
lent mandarin, or royal bricks, as avoII as flat or comjircsscd 
and loose bricks. Unfortunately the deniaml for bricks since 
the establishment of the French poAvor has led to a sacrifice 
of quality of workmanship to rajiidity of jiroduction. 

The common pottery of Cochin China comprises vases of 
all shapes and dimensions, and cooking-utensils, stoves, afld 
saucepans. Fire-proof pottery is generally manufacdured in 
villages in the cast and in tlic extreme Avest of the country. 
The ceramic products of the Caimai factory, established about 
the year 18S0 near Cholon, are far better than the common 
pottery of the country. They include large-sized pottery of a 
plastic, ornamental type, drainage and AViiter-pipos, and vases 
and pedestals of all sizes in the Chinese style, of a finish Avhich 
will bear comparison Avith that of the finest Chinese Avare. 
The greater portion of the produce of the Caimai manufactory 
being far cheaper than Chinese pottery is in great dermmd. 

The honey and wax from Cochin China are produced 
by small wild bees inhabiting the fi.rests of Trams and 
Gias, in inundated lands, and the llaticm and Kach Gia 
territories. The hives are foimed in the branches of large 
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trees on high ground, and tholioncy is obtained by stupefying 
the bees with smoke. A beo-hivc generally produces 9 to 10 
bowls of honey and from 1 to 4 cakes oi wax. The value 
of the honey is about 80 centimes per Annamite pound. Wax 
is worth about 4 francs 80 centimes per Annamite pound of 
760 grammes. 

Cochin China produces a great quantity of cocoanut oil, 
but the processes in use are very imperfect and wasteful. 
The nut is stripped of its rind or bark and broken, and 
the interior is taken out and rubbed on a grater made 
of several rows of fixed pivots attached to a wooden bench. 
The pulp tlpjs obtained is thrown into a tub or trough, and 
after being trampled under women tind childi'en’s feet is 
soaked in water for some hours. The oil, which rises to the 
surface in white layers, is skimmeil off and boiled in an iron 
vessel, after which it is placed in large earthen jars covered 
with a wooden plank, or in gourds capable of holding 
8 to 10 pints, and sold. The pulpy residue is used for 
cattle food. 

Several kinds of gold, silver, ivory, jet, and other 
jewelry, arc made in Annam. Tlie workmanship and design 
are generally very sinqdc, and will not bear com])arison 
with the excessive oxaiainentation of Chinese, Cambodian, 
Ihirmcse, and Indian work. Three kinds of bracelets are 
generally worn by women, one of which indicates the bride ; 
another, the young mother ; and a third, the lady of mature 
ago. Kccklaces are made in gold or silver, simple or 
carved, round or flat, narrow or large. Rings for the legs, 
fingers, and cars, hair-pins, requisites for the toilet, and 
clasps for ladies’ hats, which latter are invariably very 
gaudy, are the principal productions of the Annamite 
workman. The gold used is almost always of a dull, 
verniilion colour, caused by immersion in a solution of alum 
and turmeric. 

Fans are commonly made of tlie feathers of birds 
inhabiting t\jo western forests of the country, especially of 
tho thangbe or pelican, the giasoi, a species of marabout, 
the chodong, and the bonong or grey pelican. To make a 
fan, tho workman begins by steaming tho feathers to give 
them more flexibility and to restore tho lustre which they 
lose under the stripping process, lie then cuts them nicely 
at the ends and adjusts them sido by side on a thin piece 
of bamboo. A good workman can make two fans ift a day. 
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JAPAN. 

The fact that tliero was a Japanese Court in the Exhi- 
bition was duo entirely to tlio enterprise of a private firm — 
Messrs. Kuhn and Go. of Yokohama. Though tlio Govern- 
ment of Japan took no oflicial part in the Exhibition, yet 
tlio collection shown by this firm was of such beauty and 
value that it cannot bo passed over. The Committee regret 
that thougii its excellence deserves more than the cursory 
mention hero made, it is impossible to give an adequate 
description of it. 

Opposite to the Economic Court, and on the north side 
of the western entrance to the Indian Court, was the space 
assigned to Messrs. Kuhn & Co. for their coltection. This 
space was fitted up as a separate Court, the entrance to which 
was through a handsome archway, designed in the Malayan 
style, the smaller arclujs being occupied by life-sized bronze 
storks and other ornaments. On either side near the 
entrance were placed handsome Japanese cabinets, Avhile 
in the centre of the Court, facing the main aisle, Avere some 
excellent bronzes. (3n tables and in cases running along 
the walls wore smaller articles, sucli as chinaware, lacquereil- 
ware, joAvelry, fans, and other nicknacks, the Avails being 
decorated Avitli brilliantly-coloured screens, fans, and silk 
hangings. TTie articles exhil)itod in the (Jourt Avill bo 
found enumerated in this Volume, Part III, and from 
the listof aAvards it Avill bo seen how fully the jury recog- 
nised their worth. 

Some display of Chinese and Japanc.se curios and manu- 
factures was also made in the Calcutta Court by Messrs. 
IvAvong Yen Sing and Co. of Calcutta. These are mentioned 
in the latter part of Chapter VlII. 

NKTmaU.A.N’I)S INDIA. 

The Netherlands India Court Avas .situated In the annexe 
to the Indian Court. An excellent collection of raw materials 
and food-])roducts Avas exhibited, Avhile some of the articles 
clas.scd under the head of line arts and waxii'ing apparel wore 
worthy of special notice. Some books of ei^ravings of 
Buddhist temples in Java, exhibited by the Government, 
and Mr. Wiselias’ ethnological photographs, Avere of groat 
interest, and obtained a certificate of gold medal and a 
silver medal respectively. Java indigo and tobacco Avoro 
judged worthy of the higho.st award, while .samjdcs of 
coffee, cocoa, and tea obtained similar recognition. In raw 
ju-oductS a].so, and spices, high awartls aviuc received. 
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Assam is tlfe youngesr, province of India, and neither its 
history nor its natural characteristics have been favourable 
to tlio growth of an indigenous civilisation. The valley of 
the lirahinaputra appears to have been peopled from the 
earliest times by small Hindu communities, scattered among 
a more numerous aboriginal pojrulalion, who were slowly 
attracted by tiie force of their superior civilisation and drawn 
within the pule of the Hindu religion. Early in the 
thirteenth century the valley Avas invaded by the Ahoms, a 
tribe of Shans, from the upper courses of the In-awaddy, who 
extended their comjuests in the course of four centuries 
from the eastern end of the valley to Gauhati. Though, 
however., they greatly surpassed in power any of the petty 
dynasties of Hindu or aboriginal chieftains who had preceded 
them, the Ahoms never attained to complete sovereignty over 
even the Avholo valley of the Hrahmaputra as geographically 
defined. Encroachments were made upon their territory by 
the Bhutias and the Avild Himalayan tribes of the north, by 
the Garos and Kacharis Avho inhabited the belt of hills on 
the south. Largo portions of the valley remained in a state 
of primeval jungle or forest, and communications betAveen 
the .settled tracts were carried on chiefly by Avater. In a 
kingdom so constituted and of such limited area, there Avas 
little scope for the development of trade or the groAvth of 
industrial occupations. I’he state of the Ahom Kings was 
entirely devoid of splendour. Their utmost magnificence 
consisted in Avearing the indigenous silks of the » ountry and 
sitting on mats woven of coloured ruslu's ; and in a country 
Avhere the use of flour, sugar, and oil Avas unknown, and 
where the diet of prince attd peasant alike consisted mainly 
of rice flavoured Avhen possible Avith a suilicieucy of salt, 
the Court had no exam})lc of luxury to sot to its subjects 
CAX'ii in the matter of cookoiy. 'The capital itself Avas 
merely a collection of bamboo-built hamlet.y Masons, 
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carpenters, blacksmiths, and other artisans {generally, were 
not Avanted ainorif? a people who supplied their own house- 
holds with all their domestic requirements. For these 
reasons the arts and manufactures in the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, at the time of its final annexation- by the 
British Government in 1838, were few and insignificai)^ ; 
while the tea industry, though adding greatly to the wealth 
of the country under our rule, has scarcely improved matters 
in this respect, manufactured articles being usually imported 
from Bengal. 

Leaving the valley of the Brahmaputra, lire remainder of 
the province consists of the belt of mountains to the south, 
which, beginning from the head of the valley at the eastward, 
passes in its various sections under the various names of tho 
Nagaand Mikir Hills, the North Kachar, Jaintia, Khasi, and 
Garo Hills, and of the plain districts of Kachar and Silhet, 
lying to the south of this mountain range. The mountains are 
inliabitcd by tribes who (except perhaps the Khasis) make no 
pretence to civilisation, and whose manufactures con.sist of 
woven baskets of cane and striped cloths of cotton or spun 
silk. Silhet is an old permanently-settled district, Avith a 
den.se population and a minute subdivision of land. Its arts 
and manufactures, therefore, arc ada))ted to tho wants of 
a peasant population, equally removed from destitution 
and from affluence. The settled parts of Kachar answer 
to the same description ; but both in this district and in tho 
southern skirts of Silhet largo tracts of hilly country are 
inhabited only by migratory colonies of Kukis and other 
uncivilised tribes. 

Tn endeavourinc: to make a collection of products for 
the Exhibition, it Avas obvious at once that Assam could not 
hope to (jompete Avlth older, larger, and richer provinces of 
India in the display of artware or manufactures. It was felt 
that the Assam Court shoidd convey a true imj)rcssion of 
the character of the province as the furthest outpost of 
British India toAvards the east, touching tho confines of 
barbarous tribes on all sides, and even including many such 
tribes Avithin its own territory, d'hc cntram;o to tho Court 
was in a form (d arch borrowed from tho dome.stic archi- 
tecture of tho Nagas. The blank spaces of boarding above 
and f>n either side of the arch were utilised for tho display of 
the striped and coloured cloths of cotton and crin silk, which 
form suck an important article of domestic industry among 
all the wil<^ tribes of the province, whether dwelling in tho 
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mountains or in the levels of the Brahmaputra valley. The 
Nagas weave thick sheets of cotton, sufficiently large to wrap 
a full-grown man, and dyed in broad stripes of various colours, 
yellow, brick-red, and deep blue being usually the favourites, 
Miri cloths are likewise of cotton, but slighter and of less 
ample dimensions, scarcely exceeding the size of a large 
towel. The stripes arc narrower, and present a greater 
variety of colour. The reds and blues are often very bright, 
and their arrangement is generally in good taste. The 
Kukis and Kacharis, Mikirs and Garos of the central I’ange 
of Assam, and the Mcches, avIio live in the submontane tract 
bordering on tlic mountains of Bhutan, employ both cotton 
and eria silk in stiipcd fabrics two to three yards long by a 
yard in width. These people, like the Miris, affect patterns 
of narrow stripes, and possess a considerable variety of 
colours, consisting, hoAvcver, for the most paid of sober .shades. 
From the Khasi Hills come the valuable fabrics of eria silk 
known as#fartiang cloths. These are thick and Avarm, three 
to four yards long, about four feet Avide, and AvoA’cn in alter- 
nate hand-breadths of Avhite and red. Bria cloths, .similarly 
coloured, but of a finer texture, are manufactured in Maniptu’, 
and these made perhaps the most effective draperies of all. 
In fact the Assam Court ov'ed a groat ])art of its attractiA'c- 
ness to the liberal contributions obtained from his Highness 
the Malifiraja of Manipur and brought doAvn by the I’olitical 
Agent, ]\lajor W. F, I'rotter, upon Avhom also doA'oh'ed the 
entire arrangement of the Court. Jfanipuri arid Naga arms 
and equipments Avere displayed above and on cither side of the 
entrance to the Court, the peak of the arch being surmounted 
by a magnificent pair of elephant’s tusks, Tavo rhinoceros 
skulls Avero placed oir the floor beside the doorway on either 
haird. A nrodcl of a IManipuri pony stood outside the 
Court, to display a IManijnua saddle, Avitli head-gear and 
trappings. The national form of saddle preserved among 
the inhabitants of the Manipuri valley (the cradle of the 
game of polo), Avhich approximates perhaps more closely in 
material aird Avorkmanship to the European saddle thair docs 
that of other eastern nations, is distinguished by two large 
flaps of laciiucred leather, Avhich, curving outwai'ds, serve 
as shields for the legs. In the doorway .stood a 2>orfrait 
model of a Jlanijmri boatman in the ilalulnlja’s uniform, 
and of a Maniiiuri dancing-girl in full costume. Both dresses 
being cntiiA'ly national and characteristic, made an effective 
display. Tlie Court was ceiled Avith coloured elotlis, of the 
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snuie kinfl as tlie drapon'cs of tlie front, and thn ■w’alls were hnrif^ 
witli I’hakial and Kliamti silk tartans. These latter, a speoies 
of mamifacture pccnliar to the small communities of Shan 
settlers in the extreme cast of the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
are woven in a variety of colours, closely resemhling those of 
a Highland plaid. The material is silk, apparently of the 
muja variety, and the dyes are home-made, though the cotton 
cloths of similar jiatterns are now mostly woven with dyed 
thread imported from England. 

Two cases of jcwchy stood in the Court — one filled 
entirely with specimens from Manipur, and the other contain- 
ing the best samples of the goldsmith’s art from Assam proper. 
The Maharaja of Manipur has paid some attention to tho 
improvement of the national tj'pc of jewelry, and sam])les 
of hracclets of light rcjmissc work in gold and silver were 
exhibited to show the success which had been attained in 
this direction. The workmanship, though wanting in fini.sh, is 
far removed from clumsiness, and the designs ar# naturally 
graceful. Gold necklaces of a sumptuous description more 
accurately represent the style of ornament characteristic of 
tlie country. These are comi)osed of indented plaques of 
gold, from the outer edges of which dejiend gold drops, tho 
.«i7.c c)f the plaques increasing gradually to tho piiddle of 
tho necklace. 'I'hese ornaments form a very sjdendid di'co- 
ration, in which the richness of the material and tho half 
barbaric originality of the design compensate any lack 
of delicacy noticeable in the (‘xecution. TTic co.stliest 
A.s.samese jewelry po.ssesses little artistic value, consi.sting 
mainly of necklaces and bracelets Avith common stones 
or pieces of red glass clum.'^ily set in gold. T'o this rule, how; 
Over, there are a few notable exceptions. TTio art of enamelling 
on gold, for examjile, is .still jireserved in IJjiper As,sam, and 
though not attenqitcd on a large scale, is used for the 
jiroduction of ear-rings and other small ornaments. The kind 
of .silver bracelet or broad wrist-clasp called miitlii hhani can 
be tastefully ornamented Avith inlaid designs in gold. T he 
most attractive, hoAvover, of all the exhibits in Assamese 
jcAvelry Avas the gold Avork of Barpi'ta. This is used for 
necklaces and bracelets in gold filigree AVork, AA’hich for 
beauty of desigai and Avorkmaiishi]) comjiare favourablv 
with the manutacture of any oth(;r part of India, Avhilo 
p()Ssessing a charm entiridy its oAV'n in the Ix'autiful fonn of 
pendant peculiar to thi.s jiart (if Assam. It tnay bo des(;ribed 
as a lockoj; in the shape of a double filbert, parted below and 
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joining* in a point above ; tlie sides being composed of an 
unperforated sheet of gold coveretl on the outside with a num- 
ber of minute points individually attached. Nothing pan be 
more original or graceful than this ornament, in which both 
form and expression are perfect of their kind. It is difficult to 

• giyess whence the pattern has been derived. The local belief is 

'that it is an imitation of the kind of shell which in less 

prosperous days the people used to wear as a decoration 
ijound the neck. Possibly, however, it is copied from some half- 
opened fruit or flower. It has no distinctive naraej being 
known merclyby the generic title of ‘ gold,I in which, material 
alone it is ^yrought; The Exhibition may perhaps prove 
the means of introducing the local goldsmiths (who are 
extremely few in nurtiber) to the notice of a. larger number of 
patrons than Assam itself is able to furnish. Gold jewelry 
of a massive and striking description is made in the Khasi 
Hills. The bracelets are of plaited gold, in closely-wrought 
bands of art inch or more in breadth, the exterior ,iSurface of 
which is set with conical .knobs arranged in geometrical 
patterns, the bases and tops being richly chased. Where the 
bracelet is a large OQO, collars are also made of a band of 
gold widening towards the centre, and adorned outside with 
embossed projections latislily chased. The kind of car-ring 
affected by the Khasis is comn^on to all the Brahmaputra 
valley, an(i closely resembles in shape a cocklc-sh^l, the ribs of 
which are accurately reproduced. The work is very fine and 
delicate, and, if made in slightly larger dimensions, the 
ornament wo*uld servo very prettily as a locket. ' Besides 
these, there were exhibited sonje pins in gold and silver for 
the hair and tars, and 'the f^ourite Khasi neckfece of 
alternate balls of coral and of wood covered with thin gold. 
These are opstly'and highly prized, but have little artistic 
attraction. The principal silver ornament of the Khasi women 
is composes of. a series of closely- woven .chains hanging in 

• bands round the neck anci united behiijd on a platC, in w’hich 
a la^o coloured pebble or piece of glass is usually set. The 
effect is rather heavy, but not uifbleasing. 

Bpfore leaving this part of the Oourt.it W’ill not be out 
of place to mention the specimens of the aiicicnt Assamese 
art, now lost, of silver-work on copper. T^hese w'crc obtained 
on loan from some of the principul shrines in the Assam 
valley, where they had been used for "generations as trays 
to support votive offerings. They are richly inlaid with 
conventional floral designs and pictures of animals. • 
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The third glass case in the Court contained ivoiy-work> 
mostly from Manipur, and, a complete gala costume of a 
Manipm-i dancing-girl. The stylo of this dross consists of a 
profuse arrangement of tiny mirrors, worked with gold and 
silver threads into a backgi-onnd.of gaily-coloured silks. The 
jacket was of bright green silk, and the skirt, of a somewhat* 
paler colour, was almost hidden under the spangles and 
mirrors with wliicli it was adorned. The effect of such 
a dress’ in rapid motion under bright lights would be 
remarkable. 

I'he chefs fiOeuvise of the Jfanipuri ivory- work were two 
mats. Woven of thin slijjs of ivory. -Each of those mats 
took three years to make, and is worth Rs! 900. They 
are as soft and flexible as Cloth, mid chn bo rolled up into 
a small'compass. Standing on one of these mats, as* it lay 
half unrolled, was placed a set of carved ivory chc.ssnien, 
lent by the Maht'iriija. These also were of great value, and 
furnished^ proof that the Manipuri workers in ivory possess 
not only great delicacy of pianipulation, but also origin- 
ality of design. Three fans made of strijis, very finely and 
closely plaited, afforded another oxaniplp of .Manipuri work- 
manship in ivory. . A chair, of which both seat and framework 
were made entirely of ivory, was also hmong the contributions 
of the Mahdn'ija. (Jomparc4 with tliesc exhibits, the ivory forks 
and spoons f{pra Jorhat appeared rude and inartistic. The art 
is, however, capable of encouragement, and the workers are not 
destitute of inventive power. Working in ivory has long been 
known in the Assam valley, but the best specimens belong to 
a former period. Three baskets, very lightW and elegantly 
wrought, and carved all over with'floral patlfcrns, v'cre lent 
from Goalpara. * 

One stand was devoted to brass and mctabvarc. The 
metalware of As.sam, if not displaying gi’eat elegance or 
richness of design, is at least, like its pottery, distinctive. 
It consists of polished brass liilas^ w’ater-jars, cuj)s,.and trays' 
on stands, the latter being u.sually marked more or lc.ss jvith 
rude ornamental patterns cut in the liictal. The workers are 
of two classes,-— Muhammadan and Hindu. The former turn 
out rougher articles, bearing the marks of the hammer, while 
the latter are the more skilful, and their products command a 
higher price. Some of the forms of water-pots especially are 
by no means wanting in grace. A very bright, sinootb, and 
heavy style of cup and cooking-iiot is manufactured in 
Manipur.! 
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Allusion has more than once been made to the silks of 
Assam. .These arc of three main kinds : — m’a. silk, produced 
by the worm feeding on the castor-oil plant; muga silk, 
pi’oduced by the worm that feeds on the sum-tree ; and pat^ or 
common mulberry silk.^ The er/a silk* is spun ; the other two 
varieties are reeled. A’m cloth is usually so thick, warm, and 
heavy, as scarcely to feseinblo silk at all. It is extremely 
durable, and takes the natiye dyes readily. Some pieces of 
fine eria- were exhibited, of a colour nearly white, and in 
texture resembling very strong and thick linen. The. imga 
silk has a pleasing yellow coloiA and gloss. Tt is not unlike 
the finer kinds of lasar, but is a more valuable article. The 
most precious of ail the silks of Assam are the varieties of 
niuga known as clumpa and niQ^anhuri. These «re fine white 
silks produced by the mtiga worm when fed on two special 
kinds of trees. The pat or mulberry silk of Assam is not 
distinguished in any remarkable maimer from that of Bengal. 
Specimens Of all those siiks were exhibited, both plain and 
dyed. The lattei’ are worn by hil] tribes. It is not. likely 
that the silks of Assam will receive much stimulus from iho 
Exhibition, or that they can ever become popular out of the. 
province, where their consumption is limited to the Assamese, 
and- (in fhe case of cria silk; to the hill tribes surrounding 
the valley of the Brahmajmtra. Tlierc is, howevei\somo jiros- 
pect of the utilisation of'the large resources of Assam in .waste 
silk and cocoon by English silk-sj)inners, who now rely 
chiefly on China for their su])ply of* raw. material. From . 
Manipur a splendid collection of coloured silks was contrib- 
uted, which was displayed in a separate, case on one side 
of the Court. These »ill|| are veiy tine in texture, and the 
d3^es arc extremely' brillianlf and effective. Some line muslin 
tdotlis embroidered with gold were also' exhibited from ' 
Manl})ur and from the Assam valley. . 

Arms and accoutrements of most of the savage and 
semi- savage trjbes, whose frontiers march with the confines 
of Assam, were clisphiycd ifjion ’the walls of the Court. A 
Manipuri dao inlaid with silver deserves special mention 
among these trophies. Khinoceros’ »feet; stools made of 
elephants’ feet, the skulls and horns of buffalo, mithan or wild 
ox, and of a large variety of deer, were exhibited as illustrat- 
ing the fauna and ferai of the proVince. The most interesting 
exhibits of a kinch’cd description, how’cver — specimens of the 
wild tribes of Assam, in ])ortrait models of clay- — were not 
destined to grace the Assam Court, where indecil they could 
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not have been accommodated. They form part of the general 
ethnological collection of India, to which Assam contributed 
Khasis, Syntengs, XSaros, Miris, Abors, Mishmis, Angamr, 
Lhota, and- Borduaria Nagas, Khamtis, and Singphos — a 
larger -variety of little-jcnown and interesting families of the 
human race, perhaps,, than was sent from any other province 
of the. empire. 



CHAPTER YIII. 


gtngnr: 

PROVINCIAL COLLECTION. 

Owing to' Ihe largo quantity of space required by tlie 
other provinces invited to send specimens of their artwares 
aijd manufactures to the Exhibition, it was found impossible 
to allot to Bengal a Court similar to the rest. Tl»e Bengal 
contributions were therefore placed in' 1 he centre tran'sept of 
the maidan building. This arrangement, though unavoidable, 
was to be regretted,, inasmuch as ifO wall space was available, 
and the necessity for leaving wide passages and ample room 
for circulation for visitors so-far reduced the floor space that it 
was impossible to exhibit a very large portion of tke articles • 
contributed. Endeavours were, how'ever, made to secure 
the besfr .reprcscijtatiou of which the circumstances of the 
case admitted. To this end the articles Avere placed in high 
glass cases, which, though roomy, detracted to some extent 
from the appearance of • the transept. The. ‘collection of 
specimeq^ from Bcpgal Avas mddc under the more innnediate 
supervision of the Executive Committee, a member of Avhich 
Avas deputed to visit.t)^ principal manufacturing centres of 
Bengal, and Behar to * procure loans of jcAvcliy and other 

■ valuablo and curious articles fi-om many of the chief nobles 
of the province. The thanks of the Executive CoiAmittec. 
arc duo to the- gentlemen avIio came foiAvard *so readily . and 
liberally in this respett. Among these the Maharaja of Hill 
Tippera, NaAVsib Ali Kadar llasu Ali. Mirza oj iMurslutUibiid, 

■ the Maharajas Of Burdwan, Bettia, Dumraon, Darbhangu, and 
Kconjhur, the Mahdrani SAvarnamayi, M.C.l.,t)f Kasimbazar, 
the Rajas of I;J!.haftdpara, Kayaghar, and Rampur, and NaAvubs 
Abdu-l-Ghdni, tJ.S.I., and AhsanuUaof Dacca, deserve special 
mention for the articles contributed by them, many of Avhich 
were of higli artistic interest as Avell as intrinsic value. The 
actual collection of articles, Avhether lent, purchased, presented, 
or sent for sale, devolved on the local autlmrities of each district, 
the task being undertokeu in some cases by the district otlicerji^ 
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an'd their subordinates, and iri others by Committees appoint- 
ed for the })urpi)so. The work, which was in many cases 
diflicult and everywhere entailed a considcrabre expenditure 
of time and labt)ur, was done with much readiness and 
energy, the care bestowed upon it being fully attested by 
the completeness with which the arts and ^nanufa^turos of 
liengaj wore rc^rcseoted. 

An interesting portion of the collectiorf — the jewelry 
— was, foi'- purposes of safe custody, kept apart from tlfo 
reniamder in the jewel-room. 

In this room .was •exhibited* a selection from ,tho cele- 
brated State jeyvcls formerly belonging to the late Nizanuit of 
Bengal and now in the possession of the Nawdb Bahadur of 
Murshidabad. Much of this collection was of very great intrin* 
sic value, though, from the fact that the stones are for the most 
part uilcut or cut in the Indian fashion, the general effect is 
less conspicuous than would otherwise be the case. The 
collection comprised several necklaces, bracelets, muXsirpeches 
of great value, conspicuous anioiig tliein being an armlet, of 
tvhich the centre stone Avas a large emerald engraved Avith 
a chapter-of the Kuran. A jade' boAvl sot Avith rubies Avas 
also very rcniarkable. The following is a list of the jewels 
exhibited by the Nawab, from Avhich an ^dea of tjie Avcight 
and number ' of the' precious stones comprised, in it may 
be formed : — 

All cmcraul iicrl<laoe composetl of 31 fluted round onieruld licfids, 5 polished 
drop-.vliajied cnierald.s, 1 hexa^on-sluiped lnrt;c Ihit emui-uld jieirdani^ipolished on 
one side mid carved witli leaves on the other, and 12 jx'arls of variuu.s sizes. The 
emeralds are of ^oud eolour, hut the laT^^e one is disfi‘;ured hy numerous black 
spots.*. The pearls are le>semHl in value hy drilled with holes in inapy 

idaco.s. Gross weight htiO ruttees. * 

An emerald, nei klaee eoiyposed of 31 fluted rtiuiid emerald beads, 4* polished • 
drop eme/ulds, 1 lart;e Hat emerald jiendant, fluteil oil one siiht aiul polished on 
the other, 1 fluted enuTahl drop, and 12 petjrls* of various .sizes. The same 
remarks as above apply to tin* eue rald.s. The jiearls arc better than those in 
above necklace. Gross weight rnttce.s. . . 

An cmeiahl noeklace comjioscd of 2o Hntcd round emei*ald beads, 4 polished 
drop emeralds, 1 plain poli.shecUdrt>p-shaped emerald pendant, roughly reseinhlin^^ 
a h«art, with one emerald drop, and’ 12 jicarl.s of .sizes, t^’^ality similar to above. 
Gross weight 515 ruttees. . . • . 

An emerald net^lace e(>rriposed of 25 tinted round en1eii;ild head.s, i drop 
emeralds, an emerald pendant engraved with inscription in Arabic characters, and 
1 emerald drop. Gross weight 574 ruttees. * * * 

An emerald necklace composed <»f 21 ilnted round enicrnhl hend.s, 2 polished 
drop cineraldf, 1 small emerald pendant, with 1 emerald <lrop cut in facets, and 
8 pearls of various sizes and ^^iialities. G ross weight 300 rnttet?fi. 

A necklace composed of 0 large polished bd'^. fine large pmirls of a roiiiul 
8hapc, "fend 2^Iargc dro]>-.s]nip(?d pearls, 17 large fluted rijund emerald beads, and 
4 small ditto, a pendant composed of a large Hat emerald set in gold, 
bordered hy 10 brilliant diamonds and 28 small rose diamonds set. in silver, 
jkud a large ial drop attached. Gross weight 1,780 riitibes. 
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A *ne61tlace composed of 4 largo polished lals, 13 large Anted round emerald 
beads, and 4 small Anted round emerald heads, 14 fine round ])carls, and 2 drop- 
shaped pearls, a pendant composed of a largo flat emerald engraved with inscription 
in Arabic characters, bordered by 12 brilliant diamonds set in silver, and Ida 1 
drop attached. Gross weight 1,171 riittoos. 

A necklace composed of 13 largo Aut(*d round emeralds, 4 small Anted round 
emeralds, 4 large polished lals, 16 Ane rrf^ind pearls, a pendant composed of 1 Aue 
large white brilliant diamond and 3 smaller white brilliant diamonds and a large 
lal* drop attached. ♦Gross weight non nittees. ♦ ^ 

A necklace composed of 40 taiibuz diamonds,. 7 button-shaped emeralds set 
in gold, with a pendant (|ompos<‘d of 1 emerald in the eeiitre, surrounded by 
1) tanbuz diamonds set in silver with a polished emerald droi^ attaelied. Gross 
weight 1,057 ruttcos. ^ • 

A hecklaco exactly the same as the last, excepting that the emerald drop is 
Anted instead of being ])lain. Gross weight 1,1 13 ruttces. • * 

A necklace composed of 41 tanbuz diamonds and 7 button-shaped emeralds 
set in gold with a pendant composed of one emerald .in centre, surrounded by 
A tanbuz diamonds set in silver, with a Auted emerald drop attaelie4. Gross 
weight 73t) ruttces. • 

A neeklaee exactly tlie same as the last, excepting tjiat the cmcrgfld drop is 
plain instead bf being Auted. Gross ^veight 735 ruttees. 

A necklace compQ^jed of 24 pearls, 20.round emerald beads with a. pendant 
composed of one largo triangular-sluiped brilliant diamond and 1 small trian- 
gular-shaped brilliant diamond, 2 emeralds, wiy^i a polished emerald drop attached. 
Gross weight 358 ruttces. 

A necklace composed of two polislm(\ lals^ (weight 118 ruttces ])air), 12 large 
pearls, 15 round emerald heads, a pendant romposc^l of one Ane wiiitc brilliant 
dinmomK with one small ditto, 3 small emeralds in all^ with a pulislicd emerald’ 
drop attached. Gross weight MA ruttecs. 

A pendant composed of one large Aat emmld, surrounded hy ll hrillinnt 
diamonds set in silver and with a large poli sited lalri drop. Gross weight 237 


ruiiees. 

A pcndaAt coin]X>scd of a large thick cut emerald, in the front of which is a 
yellow topaz* sunk, set in gold,- with a polished lalri drop attached. Gross 
weight IH I ruttces. « ' 

A biiial or forehead ornament composed of one large Aat diamond, 11 small 
ditto, 8 large drop pearls set in gold. Gross weight.24S ruttces. 

A biiuil or forehead ornament eotti posed of .one largo flat diamond and two 
small ditto, 9 ruhies, and 9 drop pearls, (iross weiglit 201- rutteesj 

A serpaich, set in silver, with a large Hat ^uinminl in centre, with 38 other 
Aat diamonds around, suudry’^inall rubies and 3 drop diamonds attached, ^coss 
weight, tobis 11-6-0. * 

A serpaich Composed of Avo Aower-pattern medallions, containing Avo large ' 
and four small i%bies, tWo Aat diamonds at the ends, 40 kerun diamonds border- 
ing the five large rubies, and with live ruby drops set in gold and silver. Gross 
weight, tolas 3-7-3. ^ * 

X serpaich, Aowor-pattom, composed of five Aat centre diamonds, surrounded 
by five ruby keriins, 18 small Aat diamonds, and with 5 cut emerald drops set in 
gold and silvcis Gross weight, tolas 5-15-9. 

A sor])ai(Ai composed of one large engraved eracr{\ld ami 36 small emeralds, 
all carved, with one Anted emerald drop set iu gold. Gnrs-^ weight, tolas 8-10-0. 

A serpaich composed of one largo polished lalri hi centre, two large polished 
emeralds,* four small rose diamonds, 10 ilrop dii\monds, and a little j^ilven setting. 
Gross weiglit„tolas 4-2-0. 

A spiee-boxof round .shape, Auted sides, dontbd cover, bottom green enamelled, 
the outside covered all over with elaborately carved onmralds placed close 
together, so as to show very little gold, a small brilliant set in top of cover. 
Gros.s weight, tplas 13-12 0. 

A spice-box of round shape, jointed Ao^ cotor, oiianielled inside lid and at 
bottom out.sidcT Top .set with round cabochon rubies, side all pound set in a !i 
elegant pattern with rubies, emeralds, and flat diamonds, stones close together. 
Gross weight, tolas 10-15-0. 
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A spice-i)OX, smaller size, wuhd shape, fop covered with kerhn rubies 
arranged as the petals of a flower in several rows,* with one brilliant in centre, all 
round side set with large rubies and small emeralds, enamelled in colours under- 
neath and inside lid, green inside bottom. Gross weight, tolas 6-7-0. 

Aigrette of diamonds and rubies. 

. Pit to • ditto and emeralds. 

Ditto of engrivved emeralds. 

Two armlets, diamonds and emeraldg. . % 

«Kos^-water and betel-nut apparatus, gold thickly studded with rubies* 

Jade bowl set with rubies. 

Ancient scimitar, enamelled hilt set with rubies. 

State sfimitar. 

DittOi tjic.^^rescnt of her Majesty the Queen. 

• • ' * 

A very fine collection of jewelry was exhibited *by tfie 

late Maharaja Aftab Cluind Mahtab Bahadur of Bnrdwiin, 
comprising tlirec ciwns jewelled respectively with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralcl.s.’ The principal stone in the diamomt 
crown is of historical interest, and is believed to have been, 
the. pendant drop held in the beak of the ’peacock in the 
celcbi’ated iakht-i-tcHns m* peacock-throne f)f tlio Emperors 
of Delhi.- The Mahdraja, of Burdwan also exhibited two 
very fine diamond nccklaCcs, a gold throne, on which the 
arms of the Burdwan family arb jewelled in rubies,' and a 
silver palki. It is much to bo regretted tltaf a portion of 
the gold throne, which, from its great size, it was impossible 
to keep in a case, was stolon. This jvas-the only case of 
theft of any really valuable article which took place during 
the Exhibitien. The loss, amounting to over Ks. 500, was 
made good by the Government.^ 

. The late Maharaja 'Rajondra Kisor Singh of Bcttia 
exhibited a handsome, collection of ftynily jewelry, and a 
valuable collection of gold and silver ornaments of the 
kinds commonly tvorn by tlie higher cFasscs in Behar was 
contributed by Maharaja Radha PrasM* Singh ^Bahadur of 
Dumrapn. MahAriija Krishna Pratstp Saliai of Ilutwa 
exhibited a very valuable jcwelled’/mMa and a. pearl tassel. 

A small but very costly collection of jewelry waar 
exhibited by NaAy?ibs Abdu-l-Ghdni and Ahsanpila of Dacca, 
comprising a splendid diamond star, formerly the property 
of her Inaperial Majesty the Empress Eugdnic ; an ‘armlet 
consisting of three diamonds, of Avhicli the centre stone, 
unfortunately . cut in tabic form, is that known as tlio 
JJarya-e-nury. or river of light, one of the largest diamonds 
in the world ; two ciTOrald and diamond armlets ; and an 
armlet consisting of an emerald engraved with a chapter 
of tlie Imuran, flanked by two smaller emeralds, into each 
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of wliich is lot a diamond engraved witli tlie word Allah in 
Arabic characters. These diamonds are of peculiar interest, 
the number of engraved diamonds known to exist being very 
small. 

The transept of the Indian Court, in which such of tlie 
Bengal specimens as could be shown were exhibited, measured 
96 f<;ct by 40 feet. Tlie centre was occupied by a large and 
bandsome crystal fountain, the property of Messrs. Osier 
& Co. In the centre aisles, leading uj) to the transept, were 
two full-sized elephants made in papier-mache by modellers 
from Joyporc. These were draped with trappings characteris- 
tic rcs])ectivoly of deypoi’Ct and Behar. The Behar elephant 
was covered with a magnificimt gold-embroidered cloth {jh)il) 
manufactured by Piru Khan and Muhammad Wazir of Patna, 
to whi(di a gold medal Avas aAvarded by the artware jury. 
The elephant was suiniounted by a very handsome ivory 
howdah kindly, lent by the Maharaja of Dumraon, who also 
supplied a set of trajipings and the clothes for a figure of a 
mahauL The walls at either end of the transept by the sides 
of the entrances Averc covered AA'ith large mirrors lent by 
Messrs. Lazarus & Co. These wi're surrounded by a hand- 
some oriental border copit'd from the frontisjnecc of a 
manuscript book lent by his llighiu'ss the ^lahara ja of Ahvar. 
The space above the doors on the AA-estern side was occujned 
by Japanese screens and lianging.s, and that on tlie eastern 
side by carpets from the North-Western ProA’inces. 

d'he articles from Bengal exhibitc'd in the transept wore 
placed in four large cases surrounded by a pyramid of brass- 
AV'are of the kinds in ordinary household use in Bengal. 
J’his collection was lent by Biibu J’aruk Nath Paramanik, 
one of the largest braziers of Calcutta. 

In describing the remaining articles in the Com't, if 
will be convenient to folloAV the order in Avhich they 
stand in the catalogue. 

The number of old pictures in the possc.ssion of 
Avcalthy native gentlemen in Ih'ugal and Behar is smaller 
than might bo expected. The best collection is that of 
the NaAvabs of Mur.shidiibad, Avhich contains portraits 
of many of the NaAv.ibs Nazim of considerable historical 
interest. This collection Avas repre.scnted in the Kxliibition by 
scAnaal selected pictma'S. A small and interesting selection 
of portraits of the older NaAvabs Nazim, dating from the 
time AA'hen the Nizamat Avas situated at Dacca, AA'as also 
contributed by NaAvab Ahsanullu Khan Bahadur. Tavo large 
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and interesting representations of the sports of Krishna, 
and one of the temple of Jagannath at Piiri and the 
ceremonies connected with it, were contributed by the 
Ei'ija of Daspala in Cuttack add the Puri District Committee 
respectively. 

The only architectural models exhibited, other than those 
contributed by the Government, Avcrc tivo — rejiresenting 
respectively Sher Shsih’s tomb at Sj'ihsaram and the temple 
of Jaganmith at Piiri. 

The most, conspicuous articles coming under the head 
of miscellaneous works of art were the ivory-carvings of 
Murshidabitd. These have long 'been famous, and though 
the art of ivory-carving is no longer in the flourishing 
condition in whicli it once was, the specimens exhibited show 
that it is by no moans extinct or incapable of revival. 
The city of Murshidabiid no longer occupies the important 
position which it formerly held as the seat of the Government 
of Bengal and a great commercial centre. Situated as it is 
at a distance frpm Calcutta and from any main line of rail- 
way, its products, of which the most noticeable are ivory- 
carvings, bidri-yfnvQ, and bell-metal, find little sale beyond th(3 
flacc of manufacture. The ivory-carvers, who are all in 
lumble circumstances, have no agents and keep no stocks in 
hand. They work oidy to order, and for the most part have 
to be supplied in the first instance with the ivory wliich they 
are to carve. As might be expected, they are unpunctual and 
unmethodical, and it is t^icrefore difficult to get orders 
executed promjitly. This defect, however, while 2 >i’<>venting 
the demand from increasing, and thus depressing the industry, 
has not been without its effect in preserving the careful 
character and minute execution of the work. The s})ccimens 
Exhibited were contributed chiefly by the Naw/ib of Murshid- 
dbdd and by Eai Bansidhar Ray Bahadur, the Sujierintend- 
ent of the Nizdmat. Tlic best were some images of the 
gods Gancs, Siva, Jagaddhatri, and Saraswati, and models 
of boats. Of those the workmanship was wonderfully minute 
and careful. Ivory-carving is earned on in many other 
parts of Bengal, notably in Orissa and Chittagong ; and 
though the Orissa specimens wore superior to those from 
Chittagong, neither district caji vie at all with Murshid/ibad. 
Curiosities, in the way of ivory-work, w'cre exhibited by 
the Hoiflble the Malnlrfija of Darbhanga and by Nawiib 
Ahsanulla in the form of mats woven of thin strips of ivory. 
I'lio fornaer of these mats was manufactured by an artist 
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attached to the estate at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,325 : the 
latter was made in Sylhet. 

Tliis section contained also several miscellaneous arti- 
cles, including some curious native playing-cards exhibited by 
the Collector of Shiihdbdd, some handsome manuscripts, and 
some large-sized models representing the ceremonies of a 
Bengali household. Among the manuscripts the best were 
a muraklca^ or scrap-book, containing clioice specimens of 
hand-writing collected for the Emperor Aurangzeb, and a 
copy of the Kata' dt-i-lbn Imduy which formerly belomred 
to the Emperor Jahangir, A very interesting murakkay 
containing historical portraits and specimens of caligraphy, 
was also kindly lent by Sayyid Muhammad, Klian Bahadur, 
Deputy Magistrate of Muzaffarpur. A valuable Thibetan 
iiianuscri 2 )t, written in silver on black leaves, was exhibited 
by Babu Sarat Chandra Das, Deputy Inspector of Schools*, 
through the Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling. The clay 
models, which represented the ceremonials performed at the 
birth of a child, and on the occasions of marriage, sickness, 
and cremation, and the worship of Kali, were manufactured 
by the potters of Gharnia, in the district of Nadiya, under 
the supervision of Rai Kanai Liil De Bahadur, C.I.E., and 
Babu Trailokaiulth j\rukharji, of the Exhibition Branch of 
the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Goveriunent 
of India, The skill of the Krislmaghar modellers in repre- 
senting the ordinary scenes of every-day life in clay is well 
known, and the specimens exhibited were of considerablo 
merit. To the largo crowds of natives who thronged the 
building they presented one of the most attractive features 
of the Exhibition, Some skilful models of fruits and fish 
were exhibited from the district of Saran. 

The specimens of educational appliances received frorP 
the different districts were made over to the Educational 
Department and exhibiteif in the Educational Court. 

The only ai'ticles in the Bengal Court coming under the 
head of aiipUcations of the liberal arts, with the exception 
of a curious astronomical instrument lent by Maulvi Fuzl-i- 
Bahman of Patna, of which the pattei'u is said to have been 
brought from Central India, were musical instruments. Of 
these the Executive Committee were fortunate enough to 
secure a singularly complete and valuable collection, for which 
they are indebted to the kindness of Raja Sir Surindra 
Mohan Tagore, Kt., Mus. Doc., C.I.E., a wcalthly native 
gentleman of great musical skill, who has devoted himself 
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with much interest and liberality to the encouragement of 
the study of music in Bengal. The following is a list of the 
instruments exhibited in this collection, with a description of 
each given by the exhibitor ; — 

(a) — Tara Yantra — Stringed Instruments. 

TJic following are classed as Drawing-room Instruments 

(1) Plai/ed upon with a steel mizrah (plectrum). 

Bipaiichl Vhid. — Tho hollow of this classical instrument is made of a peculiar 
kind of gourd, known in Bengal as the Tith JaUi. In all otlier respects tho 
instrument resembles the Kinnari Yind, In modern times it is seldom 
mounted with more than five strings. 

Kachchhapi Yind. — A very classical instrument, popularly kno'wn as the Karhudt 
Setdr. It owes its name to the shape of the gourd, which is Hat like tlie 
back of the Kachchhapa (tortoise). The present name “Setjir" (literally, 
“three 'wires”) was given to it l)y Amir Khushrii (a poel and mnsieian of 
the 13tli eentiiry), on aeeonut of the number of wires with which it was 
tlien mounted. The wires now list'd in it vary from liv(» to se\en. The 
instrument is said to have been the favourite of Snraswjili, llie (Joddess of 
^hisie. Tho specimen exhibited is the handiwork of Sulelilal, a celebratetl 
instrument-maker of Dacca. 

Kachchhapi Yind, — The speeiiuen exhibited is made of ivory. 

Kachchhapi J7nd. — The specimen exhibited once belonged to the historic house of 
tho Kajas of Bishnupur, in the district of Bankura, once very faunms hn* tho 
eocouragement given by it to the practice of Hindu music. A present to tho 
exhibitor from ike late Keshab Chandra Bluittacluirjya, a renowned musieiaii 
of Bishnupur. 

Kinnari Yind. — The hollow' of this in.strument is in .some sjiecimens made of 
eggs, and in otiicrs of precious metals. In eon^trnclioii, Inning, &e., it 
resembles tho Kachchhapn Yind. though smaller in si/e. This instrument 
■H’as in former times used by -women, and is said to be tho origin*of the Kinor 
of the Jews. 

Mahatl Yind. — Tliis is the most classical, and perhn])^ the mo>i dilHcnlt, of tho 
musical instruinenls of the Hindus. Its invention is asci’ihcil to the ])iun.s 
sage Njirada, who used it to accompany his liymns to the Deity. U consists 
of five main wires and two side wires, the lat lei* being ustal for tin' ]mrpi»>o 
of giving an arti.stic aeeompaniment to the ])L*rforinance. This instrument 
is said to be the niotlier of several varieties of string(‘il instruments n>e(l in 
ancient and modern Europe. The instrument is ])opularly called in India 
the “ Bin,” a corrujilion of the tiTUi “ I inn” 

Kadesvara Find. — A very mo<leni iusfniment, being a coinhination of tlio 
Kachchhapi Yind and the violin. TJic iiistriinient is tuned and played iijum 
like the Kachchhapi. 

Sauktika Yind. — A vanety of tlie Kachchhapi Yind. .Tlie hollow' of the instvn. 
ment is made of inothcr-of-pearl. 

Surhahar. — Tliis is an enlarged variety of the Kachchhapi Yind. devised about 
6t) years ago by Ghnhiin iMuhanimad Khan, a n()t(‘d musician (»f Lucknow. 
The in.struraeiit is s])ecially adapte<l for th(^ playing ot the Alapti. i.c., the 
expre.ssion of a melotly in all its jihascs. 'i'lie sjx'einieii exhibitcil can i)i* 
taken into three pieces and packed in a circular box. Jt was manufactured 
by liam Ohand ^listri of Calr*ntta. 

Tritantri Vina. — A variety of tlnr Kachchhapi Vind. The hollow' of tin* instru- 
ment is flat, and in some sjjcennens ina(ie ot wood. That exhibited belonged 
to tlie late Babu Ashutosb DeIn Calcutta, li well-known practical musician, 

T he instrument wa.s .sub'Cipiently jiu'sented to tlie exliiliitor liy tin* late 
Balm Sarat Chandra (Biosh, a nn'inber of IIk; house of the former owner, 
and was Jnade hy Madhu Mistri, formerly a famous Setar maker of (.■alciitta. 
Tritantri find. — The sjiecimen exhibited was nianufaclnred for the exhibitor 
in Brussels, under tlie direction of Clievnlii'i* \'ietor C. Mahillou, fSujiciin- 
tendentj^f the Koyal Conservatoiy of .Music, Brussels. 
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(2) Played upon toith an ironjavca [plectrum). 

Prasarani Vind. — This is a modern instrument, constructed on the principle of 
Kachchliapi Vina^ but without side wires and with a subsidiary finger-board. 
It is mounted with three wires, respectively tuned as the F, C, and G of the 
lower octave. 

8ursrhi(jara.---J\\\^ instrument is a mixture of the Mahati, Kachchhnpt, and 
Pndra Piua.v, devised by the celebrated 1V//4 plaj'er Piy:ir Klian. The 
instrument is, like the Jiiidra Vind, placed against the shoulder of tlie 
player. It is mounted witli six wires, and to its narrow end is attached a 
hollow gourd to increase the voliiiiie of sound produced. 

(3) Played upon icith a wooden jawa, 

Pu/fva Vina . — Now known as “ Kalmb among ^riiliamraadan musicians of Portia 
and Alglianistan, and “ Pub;ib” among those of Arabia. It is mounted ^^ ith 
six strings made of eat-gut, and is said to be tlie prototy])e of the mandoline, 
Spanish guitar, and other instruments of a similar construction. Tlie instru- 
ment lias no fri'ts arranged ov(T (ho finger-hoard. 

Sarod. -An instrument mucli used by musicians of the North-Western Provinces 
of India. It was foriiK'rly u.sa‘d in outdoor ro\ail processions. Like the Rndra 
Viady it is nn)nnt(Hl \\ilh cat-gut strings, wliich arc, iiowi'Vi'r, tuned on a 
(litT(‘rent ])riiicipl(‘. Unlike tlie Panlra Vlnd, it is mounted with side wires, 
varying in niimlxT from seven to eleven. 

(1) Played itpon with the l)ov\ 

Alaha Sarangi . — A very old instrument called by some European writers on 
Jlindii music the “ liuliau ^dolin.” Tlu* surface of the instrument is like 
that of tlie violin, and there i.s a hollow gourd under it. The iiistrunicnt 
known among Muhammadan musiedans as Ka nutreha. 

Mina Sarhanyl called on aeconnt c»f the liguiv of a lish {mina') attached to 
the end oi' (he hollow. In all other r('s]H*cts it resi'iiibh's the A.v/vo'oi* I'aiii'K. 
The back of this instrument ouglu to be made of one eatire jhcce of gourd, 
but this hciiig rare, a '\\<n)(len back is fnajumitly used. 

Nadataranya . — This is a large* stringed iiistrum.eiit. producing a dceji hass sound, 
and used iu the native orelie.stra. A modern instrument, constructi'd on the 
princi])le of the if.v/’ue, of wliich il is merely a large variety, without the 
side u ires. 

Saranyl . — This instrumout is genemlly used to a(*eom]>auy thinciug and liiriit 
songs, and is peeuliarly aclapfi’d to female v<*iees. The Sarciny} is niountt'd 
with four cat-gut strings and side wires of brass, the number of tlie latti r 
varying at tlie will of the placer. Ihnaua, the nioiister-king ^d’ l.anka 
(Ceylon), is said to have been the originator of instruments of tliis 
description. 

The instrument is merely the Ksrar without the side wires. It is a^ 
modem invent ion, said tt) have been made by l::?ebaram l)as, of Bi.sliuu]>ur, 
in the district of Ijaukiirn, Bengal. 

Sivarari/ia . — Popularly called the “ Surbiii.” The instrument is i*l:issiral, and 
somewhat resembles the Riidra Vina in appearance. The Surhiii is nuuiuted 
with four strings, and is capable of j>roducing thri'e oetavt'^ of sound. 

Tayuii or Mayari. — TTie instrument derives its name from tin* tigure id’ a yfajinra 
(P(\‘U*oek — Persian. T\i\ us) wliiidi is attaebed to the ludlow. The addition 
of tlio (igurc constitutes its sole dilVerem o from (he Esrai\ 

(5) Played upon with the tljis e/' the finyt rs. 

Maha Tumhura . — A large variety of the Tanihura {rate ‘25). Generally U'^ed in 
native orchestras. Tlie speeinieii exhibited is the ^^ork of Kain Chaud Mi^tn 
of Calcutta. 

Mochanya . — A very classical instrument, somewhat resembling the heail of a 
trident. The instrument has to be lield ^\itll the (eeib, b)' the left liaiul. 
while tho wire is gently (ajiped ith the foivtinger of (lie right. Only one 
iioti‘ is ])ro(hiee(l, the pitch of which can be regulated by the use of wax. or ot 
a paste of (lour o\er the wire. 
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Tumhura or Tumhura Vind, so called after tlic celestial musician Timhura, who 
inYcntcd it. The instrument is at present mounted with four strings, which 
servo the pur|x>so of an unvarying accompaniment to vocal music. The 
object of the Tumhura is mainly to indicate the keymote ado])ted. The 
instrument has been in use in various countries, in the East and West, from 
ancient times, under different names, and wdth varieties of construction and 
modes of tuning. 

The following arc classed as Pastoral Instruments : — 

(1) Played upon with a wooden jawa. 

Ananda Lahar. — The instrument consists of one cat-put string, tbe variety of 
sounds produced being due to the different degrees of tension adopted. The 
Ananda Lahari is used mostly by Pauls and other singing mendicants. • 

(2) Played upon with the tips of the fingers, 

Ehtara . — This very classical instrument is mounted with a steel wire, the tuning 
of which is regulated hy the pitch of the singer’s voice. The use of the 
Ek'tara is confined to religious mendicants. 

Gopiyanfra. — The Gopiyantra is, like the Ektara^ mounted with one wire, which 
IS pla3^cd upon by tbe tip of the fore- finger of tbe right hand. Tlio (lifIVrciit 
sounds are produced by the compression or otherwise of the other fingers, 
with which the lower part of the instrument is held. This instrument is 
mostly used by singing mendicants. 

(Z>)— SrsHiBA Yantra— Wind Instruments. 

Murali . — (Species of flute). A classic instrument, the favourite of Krishna, to 
whom its invention is ascribed. 

(Species of flute). The s^iccimen exhibited is a flute in use among liill- 
mon in the !N'orth- We stern Provinces of India. Presented to the Ptuigal 
Academy of Musi<‘ b}’’ ]\Ir. H. Kivett-Cariiae* C.I E. A ])ast()ral instruni(*nt. 

Tnhri or Tiktiri . — An instrument generall}' used by snake-cliarmers. 'J'lio 'fuhri 
is furnished with two tubes, with key-holes, one of tlie tubes furnishing 
the key-note, and the other the notes to be played. The iirstrunieiit is a very 
old one, and has been used in diiVerent countries under different names. 

MaJid Sunkha. — A large-sized blowing coneb. Tlic Sayikha (the Turhinella 
Papa of naturalists) was used in olden times, both in religious ceremonies 
and war. The use of the ^ankha is now' confined to i)roecssions. 

(c) — Ghana Yantra — Percussion Instrument made of Metal. 

Kh at -tali.- -The Indian eastan(‘f.s, eonsisling of two bars of steel. The late 
Khetra Pas Babaji was one of the best Bengali pla^Trs upon the Jihat-tuli. 

((f)— A naddha Yantra — Pulsatile Instruments covered w^itii Skin. 

(1) Played upon with the hands, 

Banya and (31i) Tahla. — Tlie Banya, played upon with the left hand, and tlie 
(otherwise called the JJahina) with the right, are intemb'd to keep 
time with dancing, singing, or instrurncffial iMU>ie. Tlie itlea of tlie jmir is 
taken from the Mridanga (3<>), the Banya representing the left and the 
Tahla th(^ right end of that instrument. 

Bholaka . — TJiis instrument, whieli is of modern origin, is generally used to keep 
time with the Jatra (a kind of operatic ])erfornianee). It is also used by the 
lower classes to aecoinpari}" straj' songs. The tuning of the Dholaka is 
regulated by the tension of the strings wJiich interweave the ends of the 
instrument. 

Mridayiaa. — A classical instrument, said to have been devised by the Ilimiu 
God Brahma tc keep time to one of the w ar-dances of Mahadeva. The 
instrument derives its name from Uic fact of its liaving been made originally 
of mrit (earth). In modern times the instrument is made* of wood or metal. 
A past^of flour is put over one of the ends to deepen the sound. 
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(2) Played upon tcUh two sticks, 

Dhdka , — A larfrc-sized drum of a very classie origin, said to have been used in 
tlio war between Kama and Kavana in tlio Treta Yuga. The instrument 
is support(Ml on the sliouldor by moans of a sling passed round tlie player s 
neck, and the only side of it surmounied by a plume is struek. The Dhaka 
is played on all oeeasions in the worship of Kali^ Dnrga, and otlier female 
manifestations of the Deity, and at tlie Charak puja^ or swinging-festival. 


(3) Played upon with the hands, . 

Khola. — This instrument is said to be an adaptation from the original Mridanga^ 
The Khola is used chiefly to aeeompany Kirttana and other sacred songs. 

Marddala.’-'CommowXy C'aWqaMXic Madala ; extensively used by the aboriginal 
tribes of India, smdi as the Ivols, Kliils, Santals, &c. The instrument is 
evidently a degenerate form of the Mridanga. 

(r) — TnuiiPET-snArED Instruments. 

Kyastaranga. — The Nyastaranga^ a trumpet-shaped instrument, is placed upon 
the vocal cliords, which jn'oduco by vibration a clear ready note upon tlio 
intrument. It is believed that no instrument of this description is to be met 
clsewdiore than in India. The (Sanskrit Upanga) is extensively 

used by Hindu musicians in the North-Western Provinces, and particularly 
at Mathura and Priiidaban. 13abu Kali Prasanna Banarji, of Calcutta, is 
one of the best players upon this iustriimeiit in Bengal. 

( / ) — Europe an I nstru m e nts . 

Manufactured in imitation of one recovered from the ruins of Pompeii. 
Tlie spc(;imen exhibited was presented to the exhibitor by Clievalier Victor 
C. Mahillon, Superintendent of the Koy'al Conservatory of Music, Brussels. 

Flute , — III tlic^shape of a walking-stick, prcsmited to tin? exhibitor by Brigade- 
Surgeon J. M. Coates, !M.D., Principal, Medical College, Calcutta. 


(y ) — B URM ESE Instr u^i en ts . 

An Alligator-shaped Guitar . — Presented to the exliibitor by the late King of 
Burma. 


Drum 

Flute 

Gong 

Guitar 


(/O— J.VPANESE iNSyRUMENTS. 

^ Presented to the exhibitor by II.I.M. the Mikado of Japan. 


Besides tliis collection, there was exhibited a valiiahlo 
collection of Thibetan and Bhutanese instruments from the 
Darjiling district, the shape and workmanship of many of 
which were very curious. 

The tnanufactiirc of glassware in Bengal and Bchar is 
confined to the city of Patna, where it is carried on by 
► two or- three firms. These have brought their productions 
to a. considerable degree of perfection under the advice and 
guidance of European residents. The demand for articles 
of Patna manufacture has increased considerably of late 
years, and the industry may be expected, if judiciously 
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oncournjrofl, to turn out profitable. Tlie articles made follow 
for the most part l^uropcan models, though glass is also 
nianufactiired into hulclcas, pikrMns, native lamps, &c. The 
form of many of the articles is very good and the colours 
in some cases, .especially a bright yellow and a pale and 
a dark blue, are excellent. I’lie low rate at wliich these 
glasswares arc sold, and their superiority to any others 
produced in India, ought to procure them a ready sale. The 
])rincipal manufiicturors arc Husain Jlakhsh and Miyiln JAn, 
and tlie best articles pi'oduced by tlieiii arc small floAver glass 
baskets and vases, which, though not free from flaws, are 
very effective in appearance. Much ingenuity was also 
displayed in the manner in Avhich hollow spouts had been 
put into some of the articles exhibited. 

The chief locality for the manufacture of stoneware arti- 
cles is Gaya, whence several good specimens f)f black stone 
trays, surdhis, cups, &c., Avitli gold ornamentation, were con- 
tributed, noticcaldc among them being a largo tray carved 
with the Bishnupad or foot of Vishnu. The manufacture 
of pottery in Bengal and Behar is Auny backAA'ard, and 
nothing is produced Avhich is Avorthy of remark when 
compared AA’ith the pottery from the North-Western Provinces 
and Punjab. Tlie best specimens shoAvn were, hoAvever, 
those from SaAvan, in the district of .Saran, The ))ottery 
manufactured at tliis place is a pHily su(“cessful imitation 
of that produced at Azimgarh in the North-Western 
Provinces, and con.sists of auscs and other vessels in black 
and red clay pickisl out Avith silver lines. Many of the 
forms arc g-ood, but for tligso the local ])ottcrs are indebted 
to models sujijilied by the officials of SaAviin and other Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the district. Bough pottery is produced 
in several other jrarts of tin* ])rovince, but tlic specimens 
exhibited do not call for any spiicial notice. 

Some interesting sjiecimerts of a higher class of Avork 
Avere exhibited by tluj students of the Calcutta School of Art. 
These consisted principally of A’asi's in tc'rra cotta copiial 
from antique models and ornamented Avith figures in ndiof 
selected from old Hindu models, d’hose exhibited*Avere few 
in number but of considerable cxcellenci', and similar articles 
should, if the manufacture Avere gcmerally knoAvn, from their ■ 
intrinsic excellence and h)w price, find a ready sale. 

Lacqueredwarc of any degree of jicrfection is pro- 
duced in Birbhum alone, the chief .seat of the manufacture 
being Uambazar, in the south-east corner of that district. 
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The process of manufacture is as follows : — The ground is 
laid on roughly by putting the lac on the article to be 
lacquered, much in the same manner as a letter is sealed. The 
article is then hold over a charcoal fire, and its surface is 
rendered even by alternate heating and smoothing with the 
palm of the hand. The ornamental pattern is then laid on 
drop by drop and worked while still warm into the desired 
form with a small pointed piece of bamboo. Lastly the article 
is again heated and smoothed with the hand and a- soft cloth. 
This work is very effective owing to the brilliancy of the 
colours employed, the neatness of the workmanship, and the 
excellent polish taken by the lac. Lacquered-work is very 
little used by natives of Lengal, and the principal articles 
made of it are inkstands, pon-trays, boxes, and paper-weights 
in the form of animals and fruits. The articles exhibited 
were all of this nature. 

As is the case with the pottery, the brass and bell-metal- 
ware of the Lower Provinces consists entirely of articles for 
domestic use ; add though well adapted for the purposes for 
which it is intended, it cannot be compared in artistic finish 
and elegance with the manufacture of other parts of India. 
The largo and interesting collection from all parts of the 
province exhibited by 13abu Tdraknath Pariimanik of Simla, 
Calcutta, * has already been noticed. Of the smaller local 
collections, the most noticeable Avere those from Murshidabad, 
Jiinjliiirpur in the district of Darbhanga, and Sawun in the 
district of Saran. Of these the specimens from the first- 
named locality, made mainly of bell-metal, Avcrc- especially 
noticeable for the excellence of their finhih. The articles 
exhibited were mainly lotas, JJiur is, t/ialds, ewpa, pi/cJdns, and 
similar household. utensils. Some rough brass- work in the 
form of ladles and spoons was exhibited from the district 
of Purniya. Messrs. Burrows, Thomson, Mylno & Co., of 
Behea, in the district of Sluiliahad, exhibited a small but 
characteristic collection of th»brassAvare in use in that district. 

The indigenous iron-work of Bengal is also characterised 
by an absence of ornamentation and eleganco. The aa-ticles 
jiroduced are chiefly daos, Idumras, and other sacrificial knives 
and ploughshares. Many of these are Avell made and strong, 
but differ in no important respect from those manufactured 
in other provinces. Several .specimens were exhibited from 
Amrious districts, the best being those manufactured at Sonhiit, 
in the district of Nadiya: A ncAV industry has been startecl 
on a small scale in the district of Burdwan by Prepi Chaiul 
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Mistri, of Kdnchannagar, who inanufaclures penknives, 
garden-knives, and scissors of a creditable character. Some 
of this man’s productions have been supplied by the Superin- 
tendent of Stationery for use in Government offices,’ A small 
industry for the manufacture of rough table-knives is also 
being developed in the district of Lohardagga. Some speci- 
mens of these were exhibited. In this section were also 
exhibited a few knives and swords from Sikkim and Nepal, 
collected by the Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling. Some 
of these were of superior workmanship. 

Baskets, winnowing-sieves, fans, and similar articles, are 
produced in almost every district in Bengal, and some of 
those contributed to the Exhibition were very well made. 
The most noticeable were the rude baskets made by the hill- 
men of Tipi)crah and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the 
siAi baskets, so called from the grass of which they are made, 
manufactured in the districts of Uluzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
Monghyr, and Purniya. Many of the latter wore remarkable 
for the neatness of their workmanship ancf for the taste with 
which the colours wei’c blended. Basket-making is a common 
occupation of the ladies of resj)ectablc but poor families in 
Tirhut. In the basketware section were also exhibited some 
well-made bird-cages of hollow bamboo ruanufactured at 
Sawan, in the district of Saran, 

Mat manufacture is an industry existing in all parts of 
the country, and several very good sj)ecimens were exhib- 
ited, both of the coarser kinds and of tbs fine and expen- 
sive sUulpati, so much prizc'd by the wealthy natives of Bengal 
and Bell ar. Ofdhe latt(‘r, examples of remarkable fineness' 
were exhibited by the 3Iaharaja of Darbhanga and by Nawab 
Ahsanulla of Dacca. 

Tlie only ornamental xvood-carving executed in Bengal 
is that from tlic district of Monghyr, a few specimens of which 
in ebony inlaid with ivory were exhibited by the local 
Committee. This Avork has acq«ired some reputation through- 
out the province. The woods chic'Hy used for carving are 
those of the Diosjnjros embvjjopteris and the palmyra ( Borassus 
flabelliformis). The former of these trees is found in the hilly 
parts of the district, and the latter is extensively cultivated 
on the sides of tanks. 

Carpet manufacture proper in Bengal is a purely foreign 
nidustry, and is carried on only in the jails of Blidgalpur and 
Dazaribagh. Good specimens of the products of both places 
were exhibited, of Avhich more particular mention Avill bo 
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found in the chapter dealing with the Indian annexe. The 
only form of indigenous carpet- weaving known in the Lower 
Provinces is the manufacture of satrinjis, of which some very 
good specimens were exhibited, those from Rangpur being 
perhaps the best of all. These are manufactured chiefly in 
the village of Kclnabad frorn cotton produced in the district, 
the thread being generally spun by the women of the weavers’ 
families. The blue ami yellow threads are dyed by the 
weavers with country indigo and orpiment respectively, and 
the green and light blue threads arc coloured by a mixture 
of indigo and extracts of certain plants : the red threads are 
imported. 

Some very good specimens of the coarse woollen rugs 
and clothes of Tibet and Bhutan were exhibited hy the Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjiling, -to whom and to Mr. A. W. Paul, 
B.C.S., the excellence of the collection of Tibetan, Lepcha, 
and Nepalese articles exhibited was entirely due. 

Some very fine specimens of gold-embroidered tapestry 
were exhibited by the Maharaja of llatAva in the shape of a 
farash or State carpet, an elephant and a State umbrella. 
Mahdrfini Swai’nfimayi also exhibited a liandsome canopy with 
hangings, and a richly- embroidered canopy was contributed 
by the Nawab of Murshidabdd. These* articles, which are 
of high interest and ^I’eat intrinsic Amlue, Avere for the most 
part of foreign manufacture, being produced in the North- 
Western Provinces. The splendid elephant trappings exhib- 
ited by Piru KhAn and Mahammad Wazir of Patna have 
already been noticed. 

The principal articles comprised under the head of metal 
work, other than gold and silver, were the specimens of bidri- 
work. This work, which takes its name from the town of 
Bidr, in his Highness the Nizam’s territories, is carried on at 
Murshidabild and Purniya. The following account of its 
history and of the processes employed in its production 
has boon given by Mr. Skrine, lately Olfieiating Collector of 
Murshidabild. It waft introduced into IMurshidilbad by an 
artificer named Mir IMhi Bakhsh, whose first pupil, Lakshmi, 
left a son, Manu Ldl, by Avhom various improvements were 
introduced into the manufacture. At the death of Manu Ldl, 
forty years ago, the industry was in a highly flourishing 
condition, but it is now perishing from want of encourage- 
ment. The manufacture is entirely in the hands of eight 
Muhammadans, one of whom is a female. These persoils 
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work for wholesale dealers on the piece-work system at the 


following rates : — 

.Moulding 

Chasing 

Inlaying 

Polishing 

Colouring 


Rs. A p. 
Per tola 18 0 



1 0 0 


The artificers generally confine themselves to one or at 
most two of the processes ; but one or t^^o turn out unfin- 
ished articles from the raw material. The process is some- 
what complicated. Lead, zinc, tin, and copper, in various 
proportions, arc melted and poured into a mould of the 
required ^hape. When the metal has perfectly cooled the 
mould is removed and its contents are fixed to a wheel 
worked by a treadle, which admits of their being scraped 
and polisljcd to the necessary degree of smoothness. The 
pattern to be inlaid is next scratched on the surface with a 
graver and compasses. The carvings are then executed with 
a gi'aver of larger size, and Avith a third the lines are 
deepened and rounded to receive the inlaid metal. Gold 
and silver leaf is deftly inserted in the line.s thus engraved, 
pressed well home with a blunt style, and consolidated by 
liammering until the pattern appears inlaid on the surface of 
the vessel. The vessel then underg?)es a fuller course of 
polishing on a revolving wheel with tine sand and charcoal 
and a broadcloth pad. It is now slightly heated, and the 
colour is laid on Avliero required by means of a composition 
consisting of saltjjetre, sal-ammoniac, blue vitriol, and nitrate 
of potash finely poAvdored and mixed in Avater. After being 
dried, the article is wa.shcd, rubbed, and immersed in oil for 
24 hours. When the oil has been rubbed off, the article is 
complete. The process of manufacture in the Purniya 
district appears to be in all respects similar. The best speci- 
mens exhibited were the 'hukkas, and pikdana sent by the 
Nawdb of Murshidabdd and by the local Committee of the 
Pm’niya district, some of Avhich showed very careful work- 
manship and great elegance of design. TAvm or three 
specimens of work very similar to htdri Avero exhibited from 
Bankipore. 

The exertions of the local Committee of Cuttack induced 
tjie makers to send for sale a largo and handsome collection of 
the silver filigree-work for which that district is celebrated. 
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This work is so well known’ as to need no description, 
and much of that exhibited was of singular excellence. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the dealers, in anticipation 
apparently of a much greater demand than actually existed, 
fixed unduly high prices for tlicir wares, and thus prevented 
many persons, who would otherwise have become purchasers, 
from buying. What little demand there was was chiefly for 
brooches, car-rings, bracelets, and similar comparatively 
cheap articles. The bgist specimen of Cuttack work exhib- 
ited was a silver htikka, and this was closely followed by 
sevei’al very handsome betel-boxes. Work very similar to 
that produced at Cuttack, though of a somewhat coarser 
description, and frequently ornamented with gold, is manu- 
factured at Dacca. The specimens exhibited by the manu- 
facturers, however, though very costly and showing much 
elaboration and care, were not of a nature* to command a 
ready sale. The best specimen of this work in the Exhi- 
bition, and perhaps the best to bo found in Bengal, was a box, 
the property of Nawdb Alisanulla. The workmanship of this, 
was most excellent, and its beauty was much enhanced by 
the fact that in varnishing it had, instead of turning black, 
developed a beautiful rosy-brown colour. 

The articles exhibited under the head of toys were of a 
very miscellaneous character. Some of them were toys 
properly so called, of which many were remarkable both for 
dDxtority of Avorkmanship and low price, Avhile others, such as 
images of Hin'du gods, should scarcely have been classified 
as toys at all. In the former class the most noticeable were 
some exceedingly good imitations of fruits from the Burd- 
wan, Dacca, and Saran districts, and a large collection of 
lacquered wooden toys from Patna closely resembling those 
manufactured at Banarcs. The local . Committee of the 
MuzafBarpur district exhibited some good clay figures of 
native servants,, tradesmen, and artificers, and the local 
Committee of the Gaya district shoi^ed some life-like stone 
images of camels, horses,' and other animals. The latter 
Committee exhibited also a number of the small brass axul 
black stone images of Hindu deities fi)r which that district is 
famous. Images, some of which resembled in appearance 
those from Gaya, but made of burnt clay, Avere contributed 
from the Cuttack district. Idie local Committee of the same 
district also exhibited a number of Ayhito and coloured, clay 
images of deities. 
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Thou""li, with the exception of the silk of Murshid- 
dbdd and Bankuia, tasar silks, and the celebrated muslins 
of Dacca, the fabrics of Bengal are not of a high order of excel- 
lence the variety exhibited was very remarkable. Notwith- 
standing the supersession of native cotton fabrics by the 
cheaper piece-goods of Manchester, which is taking place 
generally throughout the country, the former still continue 
to be woven in every district. Some of the most pictur- 
esque of the cotton cloths cxhibitcc^were those woven by 
the hill tribes of Tipperah and the Chittagong Ifill Tracts. 
These are strong, wear-resisting fabrics, often remarkable 
for the skill with which -the bright colours employed in them 
are blended. Another manufacture of considerable intcrc.st 
is that oi kolcti cloth of 1 )arbhanga and ]\tuzatfarpur. This 
cloth is made from tlie broAvn kolcli cotton, and is of the 
khaki colour worn in the hot Aveathor by the troops in India. 
Experiments instituted by Major-General Sir Herbert 
Maepherson, K.C.S.t., commanding the Allahabad 'Division, 
are now being made to tost the suitability of a cotton similar 
ito the kokti for soldiers’ clothing. The ordinary cotton manu- 
factures of Bengal consist of dhiitis and sam, the cloths AA'om 
by men and AA'omcn respectively. These vary in price, 
according to their fineness and the character of the border, 
from about Ec. 1-8 to Hs. lo the piece. Of all Bengal 
manufactm-es none have attained a greater celebrity than tlic 
muslins of Dacca, many very line .s))ecimens of Avhich Aver'o 
exhibited by NaAA'ub Ahsanulla and by the firm of Nitai 
Charan and Jagabandhu Baisakh. These muslins arc Avoven 
from thread spun in Dacca, and the difliculty of ])rocuring 
the best kinds is due rather to the decay of the*spinning 
than of the Aveaving industry. The demand for cxjmnsivo 
fabrics of this kind,- for some of Avhich as much as Ks. 150 or 
Ks. 200 the piece of 10 or 11 yards is a.sked, is declining, 
and is noAV almost confined to a foAv A’cry Avealthy native 
gentlemen. ]\Iany other cotton fabri(;s besides these fine 
muslins are produced by the weavci's of Dacca, and consider- 
able quantities are exported to other ])art 3 of India, and even 
to Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

Of Avoollcn fabiics the only .specimens exhibited wore 
blankets from the Darjiling district and from the neighbour- 
ing countries of Sikkim, Nepal, and Tibet. Many of these 
are remarkable for their excellence of manufacture, strength, 
and colouring. 
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The chief silk- producing districts are Murshiddbdd and 
Bankura, from both of which many handsome specimens were 
exhibited. Some -very handsome specimens of silk were also 
sent from the Darjiling district. These were mainly of 
Chinese origin, and had found their way into the district 
through Tibet and Sikkim. They consisted of plain and 
flowered silks of various degrees of fineness and of orna- 
mentation. There were also exhibited a large number of 
Buddhist priestly vestments from tlie Sikkim and Darjiling 
monasteries, many of which were of great beauty. A very 
large collection of silk was exhibited by IVIessrs. Hasn Arif ^ 
& Co., silk-weavers of Ultadanga, near Calcutta. This firm* 
has established large steam-looms, and is now doing a very 
large trado in coloured silks, most of which are exported to 
Burma. Tasar silks were exhibited from the districts of 
Bankura, Bhagalpur, Gdya, and Cuttack. 

Under the head' of fancy-work were shown some hand- 
some gold embroideries, among which the jhtd^ to which 
referenceJias already been made, and a gold saddle-cloth from 
Patna, a number of ornamental bamboo fans from various 
parts of the country, and some specimens of Calcutta chikan- 
work, may be enumerated. There is little or no indigenous 
embroidery in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and the best 
embroidery which is executed in the pr<jvincc is of foreign 
origin, being thc Avork of artists from the North-West Prov- 
inces and elsewhere who have settled in Behar. The collec- 
tion of apparel and haberdashery, though not large, was 
interesting, comprising, as it did, a few good specimens of 
Thibetan dresses from Sikkim and Darjiling and an excellent 
selection of State robes, many of thenn of considerable anti- 
quity, kindly lent by the late Malniraja of Bettia. Among 
the former were a sleeveless jacket and Avide skirt of the 
kind worn by Llamas on ordinary occasions, a complete 
Llama’s dress as worn at the annual dancing-festival, and the 
ordinary dress of a Thibetan gentleman. The Bettia collec- 
tion wms remarkable partly for the richness of the ai-ticles 
comprised in it, some of Avlnch Avero very handsomely 
embroidered Avith pearls and jewels, and partly owing to the 
fact that some of the robes exliibited Avere of kinds and shapes 
which are now no longer woni. 

The more valuable of the joAvels and personal ornaments, 
Avhicli were jdaced for safe custody in the je.Avel-room, luiA^e 
already been noticed. Besides these, tliei’e Avas exhibited 
in the Bengal Court a collection of cousiderablu interest 
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and value of Darjiling and Tliibctan jewelry and ornaments, . 
both in gold and silver, the specimens comprised in which will 
be found enumerated in the - catalogue dn Volume II. In 
the Bengal Court were ako displayed the very numerous 
specimens of filigree-work, both for personal and household 
ornaments, contributed by the silversmiths of Cuttack, which 
have been already noticed. 

Of the commoner kinds of ornaments not coming 
under the head of jewelry, a. considerable number were 
exhibited, including specimens of shell bracelets from Dacca 
and of the ordinary bell-mctal and brass ornaments worn by 
* the lower classes of women throughout the country. Messrs. 
Burrows, Thomson, and iMylne of Behca kindly contributed 
a very complete represoututive collection of thi» class pf 
ornament from Shahabad. 

CALCUTTA COURT. 

The portion of the Exhibition buildings assigned to 
Calcutta was the northern half of the main building situated 
on the nuiidan side of Chowringhee road. The space so 
allotted covered 14,400 feet, being 200 feet in length and 
72 feet in width, divided by two rows of massive iron columns 
into a central nave and two side aisles, each aisle bping again 
divided by ttic columns-into ten bays. 'Bho entire arrange- 
ment of the allotments of space, the laying out of the Court, 
and the decorations, were made over to a local Conunittoe, and 
to a Suh-Connnittee of that body was dc4('gated the actual 
superintendomm and management of tlie (Jourt. 'I’lie public 
of Calcutta subscribed the bandsome sum of Ks. 11,000 for 
decorative purposes, and the appearance of the t.'ourt on 
the opening day amply ti'stified to the artistic ta.ste and 
skill of the desijrner and the energy and untiring labour of 
those to whom the actual w<jrk had bei'u mitrusted. 

The following desci i|iti(in will give some idea of the mode 
of decoration adopted. Tlie columns siipp(nling the roof were 
painted deep olive green, tlie broad liands ’and raised iloriated 
capitals and bases being ndieved with bright gold. The s])aco.s 
between tbc columns were filled in, froin a height of about 
twenty feet from the ground, witli ultei‘nat(;d Saracenic and 
mcresque arches. The flat part of th(‘se arches, as wcdl as the 
clerestory walls and under-surhices of the roof lights, were 
painted light blue, and the architraves, timbers, and mould- 
ings dark olive green, lined with gold. Jn tin; .space's betwQen 
the diamond-shaped liglits above the arches on the clerestory 
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were jilacod shields onddazoned. with the arms and mottoes 
of twenty -two of the Govci’nors and Viceroys of .India, from 
Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, to the Manj^uis of 
Ripon. Below these, depending from the centre of each arch, 
were suspended alternately blue and crimson silken banners 
bearing the Star of India and tlie arms of the Knights of that 
Order ; while the Royal banner, crossed by the label of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, hung from the 
'cenire tie-rod. 'Che pillars and walls were gay with trophies of 
Oriental shields, spears, and flags f)f every nationality, typical 
of the (;osmopolitan dliaracter of the population of Calcutta. 

d^lie northern end of the annexe was occupied by a 
ina.ssive model of a Hindu temple in the neighbourhood of 
(kilcutta, the ('xit being through the centre gateway, a copy 
of a very ancient Hindu structure. The whole was elab- 
orately moulded and carved in wood painted a deep stone 
coloui'j the floriated mouldings, l)orders and bosses, including 
the ina.ssive elephants’ heads and tigens’ masks in high relief, 
being heavily gilt. The re(a?ssos in each side were occupied, 
by co])ies of ancicait scidptured ligures of Jiharjiralld and 
Vrilhwi Deni — the iucarnatitm of the Canges and the goddivs.s 
of the earth — fairies and Sanyasi J'lddrs, while the head and 
bust of an elaborately-decorated Hindu godde.ss occnjiied the 
ci'iitre niche. This characteristic structure, as well as the 
whole of the dt'corations of the Court, Avert' de.signed by 
IMr. R. C. Sterndale, of Calcutta, and Avere carrit tl out under 
his supervision by illessrs. C. Lazarus and Co. 

The entrance to the Court Avas sjianned by a light arch 
springing from the heads of the jiilltirs, and bearing the 
arms of the toAvn of Calcutta', Avith their characteristic sup- 
porters, — tAvo adjutants and motto “ Per ArJua IStabiUs 

In point of richness of colouring and general effect, 
the decoration of this Court contnisted Avell Avith the 
adjoining Indian Courts, AA'hich, Avith their wealth of barbaric 
splendour in gold and silver, steel armour, strange weapons, 
and ma.sscs of gorgeous colour in the rich drapings of 
valuable carpets, shuAvls, and kiii/cubs, made up a (oute ensemble 
extremely handsome and effectiA'C. 

The centre of the naA'C Avas occupied b}’^ a roAv of 
show-cases and trophies, commencing Avith a crystal fountain 
exhibited by Messrs. Osier and Company, and ending with 
a Avell-selected display of sporting and other arms by Mossi-s. 
Manton and Company. On either side a broad passage gaA’^o 
facilities fot‘ traflic. In the centre of the Court, on a space 
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laid witli Messrs. Burn and Company’s encaustic tiles, seats 
were provided for the accommodation of visitors. 

The exhibits in the Calcutta Court comprised two 
distinct classes — imporjtod articles and articles manufactured 
in the country. Some firms only exhibited goods which are 
imported from abroad, and of which the manufacture has not 
been ' attempted on a largo scale in India, as for instance 
glassware, musical instruments, guns, sewing-machines, &c. ; 
while others exhibited goods manufactured in India side by* 
side with • goods of tlie same descrij)tion imported from 
abroad. It is satisfactory to note tlm in many cases tho 
jmios pronounced tho goods made in India to bo equal in 
quality to those that were imported. 

Messrs. Osier & Co.’s exhibit of glassware was a 
good example of imported goods. It consisted of a largo 
collection of chandeliers, candelabra, glass fountains, table 
glassware, gl.a^ss furiTiture, lamps, decorative and art pottery, 
Venetian and other Foreign and llritish-ornamental glassware, 
and Venetian mirroi’s, which are imported in considerable 
quantities by this finn to meet the demands of rich natives. 
Indian manufacture of glass is still in its infancy, and 
no nativemiade glassware can bo obtained for household 
purposes. Among tho exhibits of this firm the crystal glass 
fountain, already referred to, deserves special mohtion. It 
stood in the centre of tho transept. The fountain rested on 
a white marble colonnade in the centre of a small basin 
of vater, in which were placed watei’-plants and gold-fish ; 
the basin was surrounded by a glass balustrading. It 
was elaborated in largo pieces throughout ; tho basement being 
made up of segments forming an octagon ; the centre shaft 
consisting of long and nari’ow prisms; and the large dish, 
13 foot in circumference, being constructed also in segments, 
so carefully joined as to give tho appearance of a single 
piece. The upper portion consisted of two .smaller dishes 
and a vase-shaped finial holding tho principal jets. Some 
very handsome crystal and coloured chandeliers were also 
shown, of which that placed in the transept Avas pcrha[)s tho 
most remarkable. It Avas .somewhat similar in stylo to 
the fountain, and upheld 91 lights. TIio glass furniture aa'us, 
hoAvever, tho centre of attmetion in this part of the Court to 
natives. It con.3isted of abed, tables, sofas, as well as mirrors 
and other glass articles of ordinary use, and, in fact, consti- 
tuted a complete set of drawing and bed-room furniture. 
Messrs. Osier & Co. also exhibited porcelain and pottery. 
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including specimens from the Worcester Company, Minton, 
Copeland, Doulton, and some continental potteries. 'I’lie 
only work of this kind made in Bengal and exhibited in the 
Calcutta Court was that by Messrs. Burn & Co. This, in its 
more finished forms, would not bear comparison with the 
imjjorted ware, though the pottery and earthenware was 
awarded a certificate of a gold medal as an Indian industry. 
The larger and coarser ware, such as drainage-pipes, 
disconnecting-traps, tiles, terra cotta, and firebricks, was, 
however, remarkably good. 

A collection of Japanese and Chinese goods was 
exhibited by Messrs. Kwong Yeu Sing & Co., who, with the 
aid of Chinese perforated screens and inlaid cabinets, formed 
in the space between two pillars of the side aisle a separate 
room for themselves. Some valuable screens, cabinets, and 
vases were shown, as well as the cheaper articles s® largely 
used for decorallivc purposes. One certificate of a gold 
medal, two silver medals, a bronze medal, and a third-class 
certificate, were awarded to this firm. 

Messrs. Ilai’old & Co. sent a collection of musical 
instruments, comprising manufactures by Mos.-<rs. Scheidmayer 
and Shone, Mason and Hamlin, and other firms. They wore 
awarded one silver and two bronze medals. 

. LlessVs. Mantou & Co. and Rodda & Co. exhibited imple- 
ments of the chase, firearms, ammunition, &c., both imported 
and of Indian make. The exhibits of the foi’iner firm wex'e 
contained in a large upright case, and consisted of a collection 
of weapons of every known pattern, from the Smallest rook 
rifle to the huge four-bore elephant rifle. I’istols, revolvers, 
Imnting and sporting-knives, and in fact every requisite for 
the field, made the ca.se complete. Two silver medals were 
aAvarded for these exhibits. Goods manufactured entirely 
in their local Avorkshops Avero contained in a smaller case. 
They comprised bullet-moulds, poAvder and shot- measures, 
nipple- keys, cleaning-rods, gun implements, hogspears, and 
otlier apparatus, such as richly embossed and mounted SAvords 
and daggers, besides a double-barrelled breech-loading gun, 
Avhich, with the exception of the barrels, Avas made by nath'es. 
For this exhibit of locally-manufactured goods a silver medal 
was awarded. 

Messrs. Rodda and Co.’s exhibit was also very handsome, 
comprising the arms, &c., mentioned in the catalogue in 
Volume II. An award of a silver medal was granted to the 
collection. 
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Sewin<?-maclunos were exhibited by ]\Iessrs. Francis, 
Harrison, Hathaway and Co. They were manufactured 
by Idessrs. Wheeler and Wilson, to whom a certificate of a 
o-old medal avus aAvarded. The Singer Manufacturing Co^ 
Limited, were awarded two bronze medals. 

In the remaining classes Indian-made articles wore nearly 
equal, if not sujjerior, to the imported articles. 

In fine arts a certificate of a 'gold medal and a silver 
medal Avas gained by the Calcutta*Art Studio, Avdio exhibited 
a eollection of paintings and draAvings entirely the Avoric of 
natiA^es ; and a eertifieate of a gold medal to Messrs, llourne 
and Sliophcrd for photographs of people and landscapes. 

Scientilic instruments, both imported and native-made, 
Avero cxliibitcd. Of tlm former class tlie meteorological ami 
other instruments slioAvn by Mes.srs. Solomon and Co., and the 
surveying and drawing-instruments by ]\[essrs. Newman 
and Co., recch’ed a certilicate of a gold moiial, four lu’onzo 
medals, and Iaao silver medals respectively ; Avhilo the 
telephones of native make shoAvn b}”^ j\lr. Janies Murray Avero 
awarded a siK^cr medal. Babu AVoonia Charn Karmoker 
received a similar aAvard for bullioiPAA’eighing- scales and a 
chemical balance made under his supervision and by nntive 
workmen. 

Under the head of health a A'ery good show AA'as marie, 
and a large number of uAvards Avere olitained. The most 
noteworthy Avere the exhibits by Dr. AValdie, Babu Iheohil 
Dey, Ale.ssrs. '^rarra I’ras.sana Hoy and Bam (.'handra Diitta, 
Me.ssrs. Bathgate Co., and Babu Tincourie Niindon. They 
Avere all of natl\'e manufacture. The first three obtained 
certificates of a gold medal ; the last tAVo q. silver medal 
each. 

In furniture again, Avith the excejition of Messrs. Osier 
and Co.’s glass furniture, Avhich has bemi mentioned before, 
the exhibits Avere ahno.st entirely of native manufacture, and 
the awards gained Avero very high. Messi-s. Jaizarus and Co. 
were awarded tAvo gold medals, Messrs. 1 ieschamps a gold 
medal and tAA'O bronze medals, Eilinond and Co. a silver 
medal, Tomlin and Co. and Dunn and Co. bronze medals 
respectively. A iirominent feature in this class Avas a 
billiard-table by MeK.srs. Lazarus & Co. made of solid 
mahogany Avith a It" .slate bed and fitted Avith that firm’s 
combination expre.ss cushions. The table was supported by 
eight richly-carved ma.ssiA'c legs surmounted by carved heads, 
upon which a carved foliage frieze formed the cushion 
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sides. Tlio design of the table was peculiar, as the cushion 
frames extended c(mtinuou.sly ahmg tlio cntirel*edgc of tlio 
table, pocket-plates being entirely dispensed )vith. It was* 
awai’dtsl a certificate of a gold medal, the oidy award of 
this class given to Indian-made billiard tables.- 

* The jewelry and more valuable articles exhibited by 
Messrs. Hamilton & Co. were, though they bedonged to the 
Calcutta Court, placed for greater security in the Jewelry 
Court. Their exhibit in the Calcutta Court included collec- 
tions of bronzes, Sevres vases, marble and bronze columns, 
and other works of art. Amt)ng them may be mentioned an 
eight-day perpetual cidendar clock, with double chimes, 
chiming the quarter-hours on eight bells. At every hour a 
figure of a blacksmith comes out of the door on tTie left, 
strikes the gong, and retires, and a musical-box is played. 
I’his clock shoAvs days of the week and month, the month of 
the year, and adjusts itself for leap years, and odd days. A 
silver medal was awarded for this exhibit, and for their other 
exhibits a certificate of a gold medal and three silver medals. 
The jcAVclry to which the certilicate of a gold medal was 
granted is stated by the firm to have been made by native 
worl4|fcen under Ihiroj)ean supervishm. The only exhibit of 
jewx'lry made entirely by native workmen and shown in 
connection with the Calcutta Court was that of liuddree Dass, 
Tlai Bahadur, to which a certificate of a gold medal Avas 
aAA-arded. This exhibit Avas very different in style to that of 
Messrs. Hamiltoii & Co., and though in many cases it aa';is at 
variance AA'ith European taste, it shuAved occasionally a Avealth 
of design Avhich could not be suipassed. 

In articles of personal AA'car or use a A-ery large show Avas 
made. It is only })ossible to mention those exhibits to 
Avhich the highest aAvard Avas made and to refer the reader to 
the catalogue of the Court in Volume II. Messrs. i\Ioore 
& Co. cxhibiteil both imported and native-made clothing ; 
Me.ssrs. Watts & Co. boots of native manuraefure ; Messrs. 
Badham Brothers natiAm-made shirts ; Messrs. I'hclps & Co. 
and Banken & Co. native-made embroidered garments for 
native chiefs; and Mr. Alexander Cumming an im])orteil 
court-dress. The native manufactures AA^ere made under 
I'iuropean supervision, and, Avith the exception of i\lessrs. 
Moore & Co.’s costumes of Indian fabrics, were as a rule of 
imported materials. 

* iMt'ssi's. IlainilUm & Co/s cxliilnts in the .Icwplry C\iurt aiv uiciitioikHl on b.v-' 
708, Volume 11. 
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In raw products and manufactures therefrom Indian 
manufacturci^Avero ])rcdominant, comparatively* few imported 
articles beinjj exhibited. Messrs. Osier & Co., as agents 
to Messrs. James and Thomas & Co. of Exeter, sliowed 
Alexandra oil for lamps, to which a certificate of a gold 
medal was granted. A bronze medal was granted to Mr. II. 
Fornaro for artificial stone made in India. Messrs. Harton 
& Co. were awarded two gold medals for hawsers, ropes, and 
linos of different kinds, and a fifth-class certificate for sea-fish- 
ing lines, and Messrs. Ahmuty & Co. two silver medals fora 
similiir exhibit. These were in each case of native manufacture. 
The only cigars in this Court Avhich obtained an award wore 
the Burma cigars shown by Messrs, liam Chander Ghose 
& Co. * They received an a^vard of a ceAificato of a gold 
medal. Messrs. Cuthbertson and Harper weroawarded a bi-oiizo 
medal for harness, and ]\Ic3srs. illonteith & Co. and Messrs. 
AV^atts & Co. werp both awarded silver medals. That 
shown by the latter was stated to be entirely made by natives 
under European supervision. Messrs. Watts & Co. and Cuth- 
bertson and Harper each showed a very handsome gold 
embroidered saddle-cloth, to which a certificate of a gold 
medal was granted. 

The carriages made by Calcutta firms, which it was 
originally intended to place in this Court, Averc finally located 
in a contiguous part of the annexe, and may be mentionetl 
here, though they arc catalogued under the liead of Mis- 
cellaneous — India, in Volume II. They AV«ro all made by 
natives under European su 2 )ervision. Messrs. Dykes & Co. 
and Steuart & Co. head the list yvith a certificate of a gold 
medal for a C and underspring landau and ji miniature 
brougham respectivt'ly. In addition, Messrs. Dykes & Co. 
Avere awarded tAvo silver and tAvo bronze medals and a third- 
class certificate ; ilessrs. Steuart & Co. tAvo silver and one 
bronze medals ; Messrs. Deschumps & Co. tAVO bronze 
medals ; and Messrs. IMuuro, Don & Co. a bronze medal and 
a fourth-class certificate. 

In food-|)roducts a large number of awards were gained. 
The iolloAving exhibitors received certificates of gold 
medals, mail dy f^?r articles of Indian origin or manufacture — 
Messrs. Ahmuty & Co., Baboo Preolall Dcy, Messrs. Dutta 
Brothers & Co., the Great Eastern Hotel Co., Limited, 
"Messrs. Ncvvson & Co., and Mr. Federico Feliti. 
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ARTWAHE COLLECTION. 


In addition to the contributions from the presidency 
proper, tlio Bombay Court included those from the states of 
Baroda, Katcli, and Kathiawar, and from Aden,. and comprised 
loan, purchased, and sate exhibits. 

By far the greater portion of the collection Avas composed 
of loan and purchased exhibits. The articles for sale pric^id 
at Ks. 30 and under found ready jmrebasers, especially 
Bombay pottery and ’weapons from Katch. Host of the 
articles for sale jiriced above this sum I’omainod unsold. It is 
wortW of note that nearly all the buyer’s Avere iLuropeans. 

* the arrangement of the Court two things had to bo 
considered ; (1) the display of the articles to the best advan- 
tage, (2) the provision of suhicient room for the public 
to circulate. These Avere both matters of difficulty Avithin 
the limited space allotted, and it AA’as found impossible to 
avoid overcrowding some of the exhibits. 

In order to give additional Avail space, two partitions 
Avith doorways Avero constructed,- dividing the Court from 
the Punjab and Central India Courts. 

As a good background to the ai’tlcles placed against 
them, the walls wore coloured AAnth Indian I’cd. No attempt 
was made at decoration in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, as it was considered that the less the surfaces of the 
wall spaces were disturbed by extraneous ornamentation, the 
bettor for the proper display of the exhibits ; but advantage 
Avas taken of the many coloured textiles, which lend them- 
selves favourably to decoration, for the ^embellishment of 
the Court. Printed cotton cloths (jojams) were stretched 
across the ceilings ; carpets were suspefided from the tie- 
beams; silk and cotton sa^is and carpets Avero festooned 
in tlio bays facing the naA'O, and a border of.printed cotton 
ran along the top of tho dwarf Avail Avhich enclosed three 
sides of the Court. 
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Tlic more valuable s]iecimcns of the collection wore put 
into <»-la.ss cases. The available space in the nave was occuihed 
by three troidiies for the display of pottery. 

The collc(!tion in the Court was a pjood representative one, 
as shoAvino- the ]n*esent condition of the art industries of the 
presidency ; and it may be said that every industry Avas fairly 
i‘e])resonted. 

In the fine art section Avero .six larj^e pictures, copies of 
wall,paintini>s from the Buddhist cav^e at Ajanta, executed by 
a staff of trained students from the School of Art, Bombay. 

Although s(;ul])turc has never ri.sen to a very hit'll order 
in India, .still there arc indications that it is ca])able of 
doA’olopmcnt. The tAAU) busts of the late and ])rcso)it Diwans 
of Bhaonnyar, lent by his llighne.ss the '^Iduiknr S/diib and 
executed by Valla Ilira, are excellenf specimens of scul])ture 
portraiture. The three life-size tij^ ures of Gu jarathis, made of 
Avyod, lent by his ITij>hness the GaekAvar of Baroda, althou<>’h 
})artakin!i’. somcAvhat of the Avax-AA'ork type, Avore, oAvin^’ to 
their life-like appearance, immensely admired by the native 
visitors to the Exhibition. Jhina fij;ures, distinguished for tlu'ir 
truthful modollinj>' and for their life-like rejuA'sentation of the 
people of the country, found a fittin<>' j)lace in theUt)urt. 
Although somcAA'hat resomblino- LucknoAV fiy-ures, these 
differ from them in that the clothes in the Puna figures are 
of actual cloth, A\diereas in the LucknoAV ti^'niA's the clothes 
are modelled. The annual outturn of Puna liyures is valued 
by the municipality at about Bs. 10,000. 

In the educational .section Avas exhibited a coinph'to 
collection shoAviny the in'o^irCss of the .students through 
the A'arious prudes of instruction in !irt as carried out in 
the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai School of Art, Bombay. 

The .shoAV of inusical instruments Avas Auuy limited, 
beinp confined to a snndari (a strinped in.strument n'semblinp 
a lyre) and a hin elaboratedy ])aint(!(l and A'urnished, lent 
by his II iphness the Jam Sahib of Jamnapar; a sUar, huit 
by his Iliplmess the Jam Sahal)ah (»f Navunapar ; and a 
hhla and bdhjja (drums), contributed by the Central Com- 
mittee, Baroila. 

Of art furniture the contribution Avas confined to some 
cabinets exhibited by the Ea.st India Art Manufacturing 
Company in Bombay, desipned by Mr. Wimbridpe; a 
cabinet, sidfjboard, overmantels, and tables from the Hatnapiri 
School of Industry ; and an elaboratoly-carved cabinet in 
teak, cantributed by Mr. Mappanbhiii llattisinp, the manaper 
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of Mr. do Forest’s cstablislimcnt at AhmadaMd. Tlie pro- 
ductions from these establishments were European rather 
than Indian in feeling. Their general treatment was in the 
style of the architecture of Ahmadabad Avith perforated 
floriated panels. Besides there Avere exhibited a painted 
lacquered cabinet from Siivdntvadi; a bedstead and stools 
painted, gilded, and varnished, lent by tlie Gondal state, 
KatliiaAvdr ; a carved black Avood chtiir*and floAver-stand from 
Messrs. Ludh^ Ebrahim & Co., Bombay; and a carved black 
Aveod chaif by Mistri Kesha v Liivji of Barodd. The latter 
had a novel piece of meclianism for raising or lowering the 
sitter at Avill. 

The furnitui’e turned out by the Etist India Art Manu- 
facturing Company Avas characterised by superior finish anil 
good joinery. The demand for this furniture is consider- 
able, it having superseded to a great measure the lieavy, badly- 
fitted, clumsily-designed Bombay black Avood furniture. 

The activity of the liatnagiri School of Industry may 
1)0 estimated from tire fact that it turned out over lis. o0,00() 
Avorth of furniture last year, besides an immense amount of 
Avood^ork for the Pul)lic Works Department. 

• Wood-carA'ing, tliough the former extent of its prpAmlence 
throughout the pre.sidenc.y of Bombay is testilied by the 
carved Avooden houses to be found in nearly every town, is 
iiow almost confined to Ahmadabad, Surat, and Kanara. 
A s])ecimen of architectural Avood-caiying, Avjiich ])rovixl one 
of tlie most attractive featui’cs in the Bombay Court, Avas 
a portion of the front of a liouso from Baroda, Avith dopi-s 
from Dabhai, oxliibited by his lliglmcss the GackAAUir. The 
.specimen Avas taken from an old house belonging to the 
Diwan faniily of the NaAvab of Bgrojda, built before the 
conquest of Guji’uth by the firai’atlias. 

With the exception of a- few catvers, who earned a 
precarious living by carving elaborate lloAver-stands, picture- 
frames, card-cases, and other small articles in black AVOod, 
to meet an European demand, tlie art of AA'ood-carving 
Avas till recently almost extinct in Ahmadabad ; but since 
Mr. LockAvood de Forest, an American gentleman, luis started 
an establishment there for the construction of- carA’cd furni- 
ture, a revival has taken place. The establislmiout, Avhich 
employs about one hundred workmen, is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mt^ganbhai Hattising. Its products are for the 
most part exported to New York. In addition to the cabinet 
already noticed from this e'stublisRment, a carved, box in 
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teak, a picture franio, and an inkstand in black wood, were , 
contributed. These were remarkable for their delicato 
carvinof. 

Wood-carving for architectural purposes is largely 
carried on at Surat, Avhere there are several workshops, from 
which doors, shutters, ceilings, and cupboards may be 
purchased ready made. A specimen of one of these doors, 
remarkable for its cllOapness as well as for the bold and 
vigorous character of its carving, was shown. Of the finer 
and more delicate kind of carving and inlay, specimens 
known as ‘‘ Surat boxes ” were exhibited. A large collec- 
tion of this* class of work was contributed for sale from 
llillimora, in the Baroda .state. From Nasik, a town famous 
for its old carved timber houses, one specimen ‘in teak, 
copied from one of the windoAVS in the llinglo’s vi^d^' by the 
only carver to be found in the town, Avas purchased for the 
Exhibition. A very good specimen in t]ie form of a carved 
shutter tvas contributed by the Katch Council of Adminis- 
tration. From the Kanara district sdme very excellent 
specimens, comprising boxes, panels, chauri handles, card- 
cases, j)a])er-knives, and other nicknacks in carved ^ndal 
Avood illustrating scenes from tlie Kamayana, Mahdbmirata, 
and Puranas, Avere shoAvn. This class of Avork is identi- 
cal in character with that contributed from the adjoining 
territory of My.sore. 

Of glas.sAA'are tlie A'ery small (juantity that is produced 
in the presidency is manufactured principally at Ka])adranj, 
in^ho Kaira district. It is remarkable for its iridescent 
ju’operties and good colour, and I’oscmbles antique and old 
Venetian, glass. A large collection of very (piaint and 
V)eautlful sha])cd little. vissels and cups Avas contrlJ)uted by 
*klr. Spry, tlie Collector of fCaira, and by Kao Bahadur 
Chuiii Lai Veru Lai. Glass bangles are made at Chinchui, 
near Tarapur, in the Mahim tnluka of the Thana Collectoratc, 
of Avhich specimens. Avere sliown. 

A good selecti(ni of Sind pottery Avas procured for the 
Exhibition, compri.sing.some A'ory beautiful specimens, good in 
de.sign and eflfectiA'c in colouring, ranging from light golden 
yellow to a rich dark brown. The large vases and pla([uo.s 
fimn llalla .shoAv that the potters are capable of turning out 
pieces of extraordinary size. Jf, hoAvever, they wisli ^o 
Increase their trade, tiny mu.st i'mprovo in* their mode of 
packing, for OAving to carele.ss packing a (piantity of the 
ware Aiftis received broken, from the i)otterv Avorks in 
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Bombay, wliicli arc no lonj^or connected with tlio School of 
Art, 'but are under the direction of Mr. Terry, a largo 
collection was exhibited, which found a ready sale ; the 
forms and colouring being more numerous and exhibiting 
more variety than those of the Sind ware. The adaptation 
to the ware of some of the ornamental decoration from 
the Ajanta caves was most efl'cetive. A few pieces in 
imitation of Sind ware were contributed from Bhaonagar. 
Some black varnished pottery, similar to that made at 
Azimgarh, with painted silver and gilt ornamentation, was 
sent from P^Jttan, in the Baroda state. This ware, though 
rough iii texture, is very effective for decorative purposes. 

A good collection of Cambay stones cut and polished 
into plaques for jewel-boxes and brooches, and fashioned into 
armlets, knife-handles, paper-knives, toys, paper-jveights, 
&c., was contributed by the Cambay Darbar. There are 
about 100 merchants at Cambay who deal in agates, and 
from 2,500 to 8,000 artisans are' employed, whose income 
averages from Ks. 7 to lis. (JO a mmith. Tlio annual outturn 
ranges from two to three lakbs of rupees,, the Darbar 
imposing 5 per cent, export duty on the articles. • 

iSrass and copper vessels arc used so largely for 
domestic ^and religious purposes, both by Hindus* and 
IMuhammadans, that they are in great demand. Nasik and 
Puna are well known for their copper and brassware, and 
a good selection from these cities was secured for the Exhi- 
bition. The Nasik vessels are preferred to those of Puna 
owing to their superior finish. A complete set of vessels 
used for religious purposes was shown from the former cit}’’. 
The vessels are either cast and turned on the lathe or beaten 
into shape on the anvil by the hammer, and are now seldom 
chased and engraved with figure and floriated designs, except 
in repousse to meet an European dcratlnd. Nasik being a 
place of pilgrimage, many Hindus visit it for religious 
purposes, and on their return take with them a number of 
copper and brass pots as presents to relatives and friends. 
At the thread and marriage ceremonies among Hindus of the 
higher classes, a set of copper, brass, or silver veSsels is 
-given to the boy who is to wear the sacred thread, 
or to the bridegroom ; so that a great demand is thus 
created annually, and the industry is well supported. 
Puna brass and copper-woi’kers, of whom there are from 
3,000 to 4,000, have of late commenced to imitate Nasik 
work. Bough jjots used fo^' culinary purposes, and brass 
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figures, arc largely made at Puna, the annual outturn 
amounting in value to about 25 lakhs of rupees. * The 
din and clanking of hammers in the coppersmiths’ bazar 
fairly indicates the flourishing condition of the trade in 
llombay itself. At Shikarpur and Larkhana, in Sind, a large 
trade, amounting to Es. 1,29,350 a year, is carried on, the 
workers being Muhammadans and Hindus. A considerable 
collection of brass and copper vessels, some being electro- 
plated for domestic purposes, was contributed by the Baroda, 
Bhdonagar, and Gondal Darbars. 

The manufacture of Indian arms is now cblffined almost 
entirely to the supply of the demand created by Collectors and 
others, who use them for decorative purposes on the walls of 
entrance-halls or drawing-rooms. Modern arms of quaint 
and vaiicd shapes, such as Jambias; khanjirs, ffvpiis, katars^ 
(Ihdls^ and idhars^ copied from the standard patterns in use 
from time immemorial, are principally made. in Katch. *A 
large collection ofitthese was exhibited. 

His Highness Mir AH Murdd Khdn Tdlpur, of Khair- 
pur, contributed a very handsome SAVord and knife with 
enamelled gold and silver mounting, and from his High- 
ness 'the Gaekwar of Baroda Avero received specimens of 
daggers, SAA'ords, and armour. * 

Bamboo baskets lined with cloth and decorated with 
lacquer, khmkhm baskets, boxes, and fans ornamented Avith 
lacc, beetle’s Avings, and peacock’s feathers,- are Specialities 
■ of Siivantvadi, and characteristic s])ecimens Avero exhibited 
by the -chief of this state. At Puna the industry is carried 
on to a small extent. At the YerroAvda, Thana, and Ratna- 
giri jails baskets, chairs, and other articles of cane, are made ; 
and in the city of Bombay itself several Chinamen carry 
on an extensive business in basket-work. 

Ivory-carving is practised only to a small extent in 
the Bombay prcsidcnc/y. Ivoiy iiguVos are roughly carved 
in Bombay and ’Surat by Parsi work-box makers. An 
excellent specimen of ivory-carving in the form of a 
jewel-box was sent from Katch. His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda also contributed some good specin^pns, but it is 
questionable whotlier these were the productions of the 
Bombay presidency. 

A large collection of lacqueredwaro was exhibited iliu-s- 
trativc of the soA'cral varieties produced in the presidency, 
from the small wooden to}'s of Burat and the fruits of Gokiik 
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to the rich lac(juered-work of Hyderabad, in Sind, with its 
hunting scenes in outline delicately tinted on a rich brown 
ground, and the brilliantly-coloured lacquer of Sdvantw^di 
illustrating subjects from Hindu mythology. 

Vizigdrug, Jaitilpur, and M/dvan, in the Ratndgiri 
district, contain a few families acquainted with the art of 
shaping bisons’ horns into cups, plates, animals, and caskets. 
Some specimens of this art were shown. 

Carpets* are manufactured in the jails only of the 
presidency, such as the Yerrowda jail near Puna, Thana, 
and Karachi. Specimens of woollen pile carpets of good 
design and colour, cojiied from some old Persian originals 
discovered in the Asdr Mahi'd, Bijdpur, were shown from 
the first-named jail. A few specimens of daris, or cotton 
carpets, were also exhibited. 

To the liberality of his Highness the Thakur Stihib of 
Jlhdonagar the Bombay Court owed one of its most striking 
contributions *in the display of a portion of a sculptured 
rtiarblo chhatri or cenotaph designed by Mr. Griffiths, Super- 
intendent* of the Bomliay School of Art, and erected by his 
Highness in memory of' his late wife. The detail of the 
perforated window was elaborated by Ranmal Lira of the 
Bombay Art School, and the earving.was executed by Valfa 
Hira, a former student and now head 77iistn to the Bluionagar 
state. -The structure is being erected under the supoii»tend- 
ence of Mr. R. Proctor Sims, jM.I.'C.K, flie state engineer, 
Bhiionagar. The blocks of marble for the work are imported 
from Italy. 

In addition to the collection shown of ornaments for 
personal adornment was a large collection which fairly illus- 
trated the present state of this industry in the jircsidency. 
Vases, cups, tazsas^ tea-services in rcpoim^ work, which 
were formerly made only in Katch, can now be had in 
Bombay, Puna, Ahmadabad, and Ahmadnagar, where Katcli 
workmen are employed ; but the increase in the demand for 
silve'r-worl| has led to corresponding deterioration in its 
artistic qualities. A largo collection of silver articles in 
repoimS was contributed by the' Katch Darbar, and speci- 
mens from Baroda.j)rocurcd by the Central^. Committee, 
from Messrs. Cursetjee and Sons of Ahmadnagar, from 
Messrs. Jaffer Subman and Company, and Mr. Terry of 
Bombay, and from Mr. klaganbhiii Hattising of Ahmadabail, 
were sent for sale. A silver teapot shown by the latter 
was constructed on the lincs*of the native lula. 
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Aden contributed a collection of silver oniaments 'Wom 
by Arab and Somali women deserving of special notice. 
Tln^ woi'k is massive,' and the execution largo and bold in 
treatment ; the character of the ornamentation showing a 
curious blending of Indian and Arabic fonns.^ A bolt 
with bells, a necklace in which largo amber beads wore 
introduced, and some armlets and 'bangles, wore splendid 
specimens of barbaidc treatment. 

It may be interesting to know that the total outturn of 
silverware from Katch for Eurojican use is stated to be 
from Rs. 5,00§ to Rs. 8,000 a year, while tlio outturn of gpld 
and silver ornaments for native use is as much as four or five 
lakhs of rupees. 

A complete collection in brass, in imitation of the 
originals Ifi gold and silver, of ornaments worn by natives, 
was shoAvn from Puna. 

As the Ilindri^ clothe themselves ncarljltentirely with 
cotton fabrics, a very extensive industry ' is Carried on 
throughout the presidency in manufactui’ing the several 
articles of dress worn both by males and females, the prin- 
cipal being sdiis, (women’s garments!, khans (l)odice jiieces), 
tnrbans and clhntis (men’s waist-cloths). Ahmadabad is noted 
f(.r sd^is and dhutis, Yeola for sd<^is and. turbans, Sliolapur and 
Ahmq,dnagar for sd^is and khans, ■ and Karachi for lungis 
(scarves), susis (sh’ijicd fabrics), and sa^yosh (bed-covCrs). 
Cotton fabrics arc decorated in two ways, cither by weaving 
the designs in the piece or by hand-printing in one or more 
colours by means of ^vooden blocks. A vai’iety of speci- 
mens of botli methods wei’o exhibited. Cotton-printing is 
principally carried on at Ahmadabad, Kaira, Baroda, 
Broach, klalegaon, Katch, and some of the states of Kathia- 
wdr, where sdjis, kholios (covering for razais), and jdjams, arc 
printed. The printing of sd^is and kholios is on fine calico, 
while that of jdjams is on a coarser material resembling 
canvas ( dangri), which readily receives tlio dye. Four very 
good specimens oi jdjams were shown, — on'e from Liinadi near 
Ahmadabad, and arK)thor from Broach ; a third was lent by 
his Highness the '^J’luikur Sahib of Bh^onagar, and a fourtii 
was the contribution of the Katch Harbar. 'Both the latter 
were admirable in design and colour. Jdjams occupy in the 
native house the place hold by the carpet in that of the 
European. They arc well adapted for coiling decoration, 
and are now being ‘introduced fyr that purpose. 
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Most of the native prints arc unglazcd, but an exception 
was found in somq contributed by Colonel Charles 

Wodehousc, the Political Agent, Main Kanta, which were 
very highly glazed. Those sd^is^ which are sold at Re. 1 
each, are made by the lihawsar community of Pithapur, a 
town in the Mahi Kanta. They arc favourites with the 
women of Siam, and about tlircc lakhs are exported to that 
kingdom ’annually. A large number is also sold by retail 
in Gujrath villages. 

Silk fabrics, cithdr plain or mixed with gold thread, 
chiefly woven at Yeola, Puna, Ahmadabad, and Surat, and 
silk fabrics without any admixture of gold thread,* woven 
at Thana, Saswad, Belgaum, Revadanoa in Kolaba, and 
Shola])ur, were exhibited. 

. ' The silk manufacture of Yeola is one .of the most 

important of Nasik industries, and is estimated to support 
4,000 families. Paithanis (silk- garbs for women), pitambars 
(silk cloths or sacred cloths for men and women), lugdls (silk 
sddts), dupattds (scarves for wotnen), and7f//«?j.s (bodice-pieces), 
are in considerable demand among the higher classes of .natives, 
not only among- tlio wealthy, who daily wear such fabrics, 
but among those who appear in them only on festive occa- 
sions. At Ihina likewise there exists a large silk-weaving 
industry, which has to a great extent competed successfully 
with Yeola. Thana, which used to bo noted for its silks, 
possesses now only twelve looms. ’ Specimens of bandliana 
or knot-dyeing in silk, Avhere the pattern is produced by 
knotting the material bofore steeping the silk in the vat, 
were sho^vn. 

The display under the head of mixed fabrics was 
remarkable for the rich gorgeous cfl'ect produced by weaving 
cotton, silk', gold, and silver threads into fabrics rich in 
artistic qualities, of hai’inonious colouring, good design, and 
exquisite finish. 

There arc six varieties of mixed fabrics — 

(1) Cotton with silk, used iov dhi(tis, sd<^is, fxwdi khans ; 
(2) cotton with gold thread, used for shclds, shulns, and 
duppatds ; (.'5) silk and cotton {garhhastili), \\\\c\o the warp 
is cotton and the weft silk, used for Sa'dis and khans ;♦ 
(t) silk and cotton in the body of the fabric with gold 
borders and ends {garhlumiti fari kindr), also used for 
sd4is and' khans; (5) silk fabrics with gold border 
{reshmi ;fari kind)'), such as pitdinburs and paUhnnis ; and (6) 
silk and gold fabrics, in which gold is introtUiced in the body 
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t)f the textile material. This class inclutlcs kinlthdhs, Mandst 
inid bharjaris^ and mandili sd^is and khans, as well as dho 
borders and bands, known as kor, kindr, ids, lappo, phit pallab, 
and gold. 

Khikhdh, which is nianufactui-cd at Ahmadabad and Surat, 
is a thick silk fabric with p^old designs worked into it. 
Khands differ from kinklidhs in being very much thinner. In 
Aveaving kinkhub six la}'crs of fibres* are required,* while in 
Aveaving. Mawd oidy two layers are used. Borders, kors, and 
khidrs, are long strips of silk with different designs Avorked 
into them in gold thread, their breadth ranging from half* 
an incl» to six inches. Phils are gold-bordered .clothes of 
Avhich the warp only is silk. Lappo, pallah, and gold, are 
also Avoven Avith gold thread for the weft and silk for the 
Avarp. The two former are used as the ends.of sd^is, and'thc 
latter for decorating bodices and ptlier garments. Specimens 
of all these Avere fully represented. 

The tarnishing of the gold and silver threap when 
exposed to the European climate, and the want of the artisan 
Avhose ljusiness it is to I'eburnish these beautiful fabrics by 
beating them with a Avooden mallet, render the rise of 
an European demand for them very doubtful. Pure silk 
kinkhdbs, hoAveA'er, in Avhich no metal is used, might* be 
suitably introduced for the tfiinming of ladies’ drosses, for 
hangings, and for furniture cov(jrings. 

His Highness the Jam Sahib of Jamnagar sent some 
exceedingly choice and Aailuable scaiwes and turbans, heavily 
AA'orkednn gold thread,* of the kinds avoi’u by princes and rich 
natiA'o gentlemen. 

In the silks and turbans of Yeohi, the shelas of Puna, 
the kinkhdbs, dupallas, khands, and borders of Ahmadabad 
and Surat, gold and silver thread is largely introduced, 
its manufacture being a special industry, omjdoying Some 
hundreds of hands. The AA’onderful ductility of gold is seen 
in its manufacture, in the course of Avhich a bar of silver 
covered AA’ith gold leaf is gradually draAvn out to a silver 
thread still coated' Avith the gold. 

Specimens of suznis or bed-covers woven in chequered 
patterns of cotton and silk, tho manufacture of Avhich is 
[I specialty of Broach, were shoAvn. 

An interesting collection of embroidery characteristic 
)f the work cari’icd on at Shikarpur and Hyderabad in 
■iind, at Katch, Surat, and Bombay, 'Avas shoAvn. This AViU^ 
!xecutcd‘ in various materials, such as silk on cotton, as 
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the susnis of Shikarpui’ ; silk on silk, as the odhne, or square 
sheet worn by the woincu of Katch; silk, gold, and silver 
thread used singly or togctlier on cloth or satin for various 
articles of dress, and also for talde-cloths, cozies, cushion- 
covers, &c. This last kind of work is chiefly executed at 
Hyderabad. Another form of embroidery, extensively made 
for caps, coats, masnads, saddle-clotlis, &c., heavy in character, 
and called hhamt Icdm (literally, work filled in), from the fact 
that the ornament is first worked in relief in a coarse cotton 
thread and afterwards covered with gold or silver thread, 
was also shoAvn. A largo quantity of this description of 
embroidery is manufactured by Daudbhai in KalbAdevi 
road, Bombay, who employs a large number of workmen, 
coming principally from Delhi. A species of embroidery 
made of gold and silver spangles and trvisted gold Aviro 
was exhibited by his Highness the Rtija Sdhib of Dhrdngdra, 
in KdthiaAvar. 

kfost of the specimens sent from IlyderabAd in Sind 
shoAved decided deterioration in design, colour, and mode of 
execution. The designs wore ill composed, a Avuint of balance 
Avas observable in the distribution of the masses, the colouring 
was staring oAvingto the introduction of aniline dyes, and the 
execution, Avhen compared Avith that of older Avork, aams poor. 
The round* embroidered cushion-covers in gold, silver, and 
silver and gold on black cloth, must hoAvever bo cxco|)ted 
from this censure. These, and especially tAvo examples in 
which an admixture of sih'cr and gold AA'as happily carried 
out, Avero beautiful specimens of embroidery. 

Tavo large oblong pieces of effective embroideries from 
Shikarpur, Avorked in silk on a coarse cotton ground Avith 
discs in red and interspaces filled Avith foliated Avork, taken 
from specimens brouglit by traders from Bukhara, were of 
Tartar origin, and testified to the manner in which the arts 
in Sind are inlluenced by those of Central Asia. 

Leather is largely employed throughout the presidency 
for shoes, sandals, pouches, belts, cMrgals (water-bottles), 
and book-covers, all of Avhich arc more or less ornamented by 
stamping, perforating, and embroidery. Several specimens 
of leather-work Avmro exhibited, such as chdrgals from Dhrang- 
dra, embossed book-covers and leather shields from Ahmad- 
dbild, shoes and sandals from Puna, and cigar-cases and 
embroidered boots from Khairpur in Sind. 

The head-dress of the natives of the Bombay pre.si- 
dency is perhaps the most characteristic feature in their 
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costume, assuming as it does quaint and varied shapes 
which ciistom has prescribed for adoption by different 
castes. Several specimens of pagris were exhibited in tho 
Bombay Court. 

]\J ore tlian n, 530 articles were exhibited, of which nearly 
half were sent for sale by tho manufacturers and nearly 
one third were purchased by Government; tho remainder 
being cither lent or presented. 

In conclusion it may be stated that many of the art 
industries were fittlo known out of the presidency, and 
the Exhibition has been the moans of giving them a wider 
publicity by bringing them mox’o prominently before tho 
public. Hoav far this will conduce to the increase of trade 
it is vei'y difficult to ixredict, owing to tho many difficulties 
in tho Avay of putting the purchaser into communication 
with the producer. Many of the industries, moreover, appear 
incapable of expansion, owing to the fact that tho artisans 
arc so Aveddod, from long usage and caste prrqiidices, to tho 
production of certain kinds of wares, of limited u.so, 
and suitable only for tho purpose for which they are 
manufactured, that sugge.stions for tho further development 
of trade do not meet Avith retidy response. 

The spirit of competition of tho West appc'ars to bo 
to a great extent inrknoAvn to the natives of India, and it 
is not therefore remarkable that suggestions for increasing 
their trade by nn'ans of jxublicity and e.ompetition slnmld 
be treated Avith indifference. While collecting specimens 
for the Exhibition the officer in charge of the Bombay (k)urt 
had an opportunity of studying this phase of the native 
character among tho AveaAmi’s of Ahnmdal)ad and Yeola and 
the wood-carvers and weavcr.s of 8urat. When it Avas 
suggested to them that they .should put forward their be.st 
efforts to produce something special for tho Exhibition in 
order to obtain prizes and stimulate trade, their invariable 
reply was that tlxey had no Avish to increase their trade, as 
they had quite as much woi k as they could do to meet 
local demancls. Imhxcd, as a rule, any attempt at incrcasc.'d 
production is followed by enhanced prices and deterioration 
in workmanship. 

MAXCKAeTI'liKS eoi'in’. 

Hie important and rising mill industry of Bombay Avns 
represented in a separate Court. Collections of .silks and 
kinkhubs from tho Sas.soon and Alliance Company’s Silk 
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Mill, the cloth, thread, and hosiery from the Manockjee 
Petit Manufacturing Company, from the Murarjee Goculdass 
Spinning and Weaving Company, from the Colaba Land and 
Mill Company, from the Indian Ifanufacturing Company, 
from the Kaisar-i-llind Spinning and Weaving Company, 
and from the Coorla Spinning and Weaving Company, were* 
all worthy of attention. The Anglo-Indian Mill stood by 
itself in sending a collection to illustrate systematically the 
different processes of manufacture, and the exhibit of the 
Bhaonagar Mill illustrated the existence of spinning and 
weaving establishments in the interior. 

Next in importance to the weaving industry is the local 
manufacture of soap. The Bombay Steam Soap and Candle 
Works Company sent an interesting collection, including tlie 
ligure of Gancsli, the god of knowledge, with two female 
attendants and a faggot-bearer, all made of soap. 

. The Girgaum Paper Mill of Bombay sent a large 
collection of ])a2)er. 

The chroiiio lithogi'aphs of Puna indicated the begin- 
ning of a new industry in the Deccan. 

Messrs. Ba])ty Brothers’ Last India Corn sent a 

complete collection of corn and Hour. 

Besides the machine-made articles described, clay models 
of the aborigines of the Deccan, sent by !Mr. illoore, 
Collector of Puna, Avere ])laced in this Court for Avant of 
S2)acc in the Lthnological Court. 

The tire-proof iron safe sent by Ilarichand Manchhanim 
(maker Shankar llarichaml), and tiie })adlocks from Baroda 
and Limdi, showed a successful attempt at making locks, in 
a line peculiar to native artisans. 

The perfumes and essences fi'om the Baroda state, 
distilled at rsavsari by Mr. li. II. Bana, shotved that an 
attempt is being made in India to su2>i)lcmcnt the French and 
German essences largely iiBjAortcd to this country. 

The astronomical and other sciefitific instruments exiiib- 
ited from Baroda and Puna Avere neatly made. 

The cheese made Avith Puneria berries, sent by the 
Superintendent, Government Farm at Bluulgaum, Avas also 
placed in this Court for Avant of room in the Economic 
Court, as wore materials, jngments, and glazes used in 
Indian pottery, and miscellaneous rough manufactures. 



CIIArTER X. 


§iuniit. 

The Jiiirmcso may bo said to bo an artistic people, 
altliough no handicrafts have attained excellence save 
perhaps, those of the silversmith ‘and wood-carver. Most 
Burmans arc, however, able to draw spirited, though coh- 
ventional, representations of aniinalSs and foliage. The art- 
workmen as a body arc contented with bold, rough work, 
and are generally indifferent to all attempts at finish or 
sound workmanship. This is probably due partly to the 
history, partly to the idiosyncrasy, of the people. The 
village communities, said to have been the strongholds of 
traditionary art in India, seem to have had no parallel 
in Jiurma. There has been no system of caste under 
which the son has followed tlio calling of his ffither from 
generation to generation. There have been no munificent 
monarchs like Akbar to foster and encourage the artistic 
taste of the people. The period marked in the history of 
other nations by the transition- from the state in which 
each man provides with his own hands for almost all his 
wants to the state in which the formation of large com- 
munities renders necessary the division of labour and tlie 
adoption by certain classes of separate vocations was for tlie 
inhabitants of Burma a time of war and rapine, in which 
whole communities were ruthlessly slaughtered or carried 
off into slavery. Tlie result isi that the average Bur man 
of the present day is averse to application and fond of 
change. As a rule, he possesses none of that plodding- 
industry and untiring devotion to his work found in some 
other races, hut is prone to grow weary of any continuous 
occupation, and to relincpiisli it on the most frivolous 
gvoiinds or from mere caprice. Under such circumstances 
artistic excellence is hardly to bo expected, and it is to 
be found, if at all, only in the cases of individuals who 
possess a larger share of energy and perseverance than 
is ordiiiarily met .with in persons of their race. Perhaps no 
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better example of the effects of this infirmity could be 
given than tho industry of “ weaving.” Tlfis is perhaps 
the oldest art in the province. It has been practised in 
every house and hut throughout tho country from time 
immemorial. Supplies of cotton and silk are to be had 
almost at every man’s door, while perhaps tliere is no race 
in the world more fond of bravo attire than the Burman, 
or more ready, however poor, to give extraordinary prices 
for a cunningly-woven garment. Yet the best weavers in 
tho country, in fact tlie only persons who produce the costly 
and elaborate jyrtsos and thameius, which are so much jDrized 
and which produce such a pleasing elTcct at the great pagoda 
festivals, are of alien race, the dc.scohdants of slaves captured 
and brought to the country from Manipur by one of the 
Burman kings. 

To compensate tho Burman for his want of power of 
application, he has a fertile imagination and a wealth of 
mythological tradition, lie accepts the most wonderful legends 
with child-like faith, and by his versatile genius is able to 
represent them in works of art which astonish critics by their 
grotesque and exuberant fancifulness. But altliough these 
productions arc often miracles in conception and workman- 
ship, they generally lack tho finish that characterises- some 
of the best Indian work. It is now tho aim of tho local 
Administration to improve the arts in this respect by 
encouraging the workmen to compete at international and 
local exhibitions and by enabling the artists themselves to 
inspect the works of their rivals. 

Tho collection exhibited in the Burma Court was the 
work of the first artists in the country, and in it the effects 
of the characteristics mentioned above were to be traced. 
'J'he decorations were in tho style used at important ceremo- 
irics and religious festivals. The screen over the entrance was 
made of red and gold tinsel paper cut into a mass of intricate 
tracery and pasted on to a bamboo framework. It was sup- 
ported by a pair of kuynayas, creatures half-man, lialf-bird, 
with a flowing tail and the flamc-Iike garment worn by princes. 
The funeral p}’ro in the central aisle was made of the same 
materials, and was like those used at the cremation of a Bud- 
dhist priest, only smaller. These structures, although destined 
to be burnt, are artistic in form, colour, and details, and are 
well suited for tho designer’s purpose, as when finished they 
stand in tho centre of a flat plain encircled by other similar 
erections of lesser splendour, around which cro\^d a huge 
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concourse of lJurmans in tlieir gayest holiday attire. The pyre 
is tliiis the ccjitro of a mass of splendid colour and gleaming 
white, and to maintain its place of honour it requires all its 
hqiglit and every aid that theartist’s grotesque fancy or mastery 
of colour can lend. The masks on the side walls of the 
Court were hy the same artist, and wore of bamboo basket- 
work roughly woven to the general shape of the head. The 
ears, nose, lips, and other excrescences in these woi’ks, 
are modelled of clay mixed with clioppcd straw, and are 
stuck on to the basket-work,- tlie Avliole being covered with 
paper, on which the colour and gilding is laid. 

To turn now to the decorative work in brick and plaster, 
the dragons or yaq/u-s wliich stood at the entrance of the 
Court claimed attention. They were the work of the master 
plasterer of the 8hwo DagOn pagoda at Kangoon, and the 
same artist made the shrine on the west wall and the cornice 
aboA'C. The mythological animals in this artist’s Avtn’k are good 
instances of the reduction to a concrete form of the fabulous 
creatures Avhich take part in llurmoso stories, d’lio dragons 
Avith gaping jaws and horrible teeth, erect crests and collars, 
lie Avith their winged feet coinpressed ready to spring for- 
AA^ard in defence of the gateways of the pagodas at Avhich 
they are placed. This monster is a favourite Avitli Burmese 
artists, e.s])ecially with the Avood-carvers ; a particudarly 
good example being seen in the steering-chair made by 
Moung Taung. At the base of tlu; shrine are two manotthihnSj 
ludf-lion, half-man, Avith tAvo bodies and one head. It is 
said that long ago a ijrincc Avas suckled by such a croiiture, 
but when he grew up he SAAUim a(;ross a river and left his 
foster-mother biadcen-hcarted. To pm-petuatc the memory 
of a deed so meritorious, likene.sses of these creatures are 
placed at the four corners of every pagoda. A shrine carved 
in teak Avas also exhibited, and a comparison of the tAVO 
gave an idea of tlie diverse treatment of the .same subject in 
ditferout materials. 

Over the south door of the Court aauas a very typical 
Burmese painting in Avater-oolours, representing a king and 
his suite in a prison fort w'ith the victor king addre.ssing him 
from an elephant’s back. In another division of the picture 
w(;re shoAvn the queen and her attendants embarking in bouts 
at tlie mouth of a cave. 

There Avere almut tAventy exhibits of carved teak and 
gilt lacquer furniture made in Kangoon and Promc. 
Among Jhese were the exhibits of the Institute of Wood- 
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carving at Rangoon. The work and design of the carved 
portions of tliesc wood-carvings ai'o good, but the joinery and 
general design are behind the requirements of the present 
day, and it is now the object of the Institute to obtain orders 
for the panels, supports, back pieces, and other carved parts 
of furniture which it is felt the Burmese artists can produce 
in any quantity of varied and grotesque design and at 
• comparatively low rates. The jury selected Maung Tha 
Yaung’s carved teak shrine as the best piece of wood-caiwing 
exhibited, and recommended the artist for a gold medal. 
The back piece over the image was a delicate and exceedingly 
intricate piece of tracery in three intervening pianos. 

A carved teak steering-cJiair in the centre of the Court was 
beautiful for tlio exquisite curves formed by the bounding^ 
and divisional lines, for the depth of under-cutting, and for 
the graceful, yet vigorous, flow of tlie foliage work. There 
were many other specimens of carved teak work illustrating 
the various ways in which the artists treat the material, 
such as simple and intricate foliage work, figure carving in 
has relief and sculpture, and a few specimens of plate tracery 
work of a similar nature to that seen in Cliiueso temples. 

Under the head of ivory-carving were a few exhibits from 
Moulmein and a number of sword handles. The best piece 
of work was a table-ornament made by Alaung Nyaing. It 
consisted of two figures seated inside a bowser of dedicate 
foliage tracery, the figures having been carved through 
the small interstices of the leaf work. ^laung- Nyaing also 
exhibited an cl^haut’s tusk carved throughout into images of 
Goddama seated in niches, .and a set of chessmen. Other 
artists exhibited small figures, paper-knives, and ihi handles. 

The silver-work of Burma is much esteemed by con- 
noisseurs all over the world, and under the guidance of 
Europeans it is being improved, while the national character- 
istics are jealously jireserved. 'I'lio work is hammered, 
embossed, chased, and carved, and sometimes cut into open 
tracery, but it is all made in exactly the same way. It can 
be applied to any shape, and European patterns arc often 
covered with the Burmese work ; hut the native demand i.s 
entirely for articles of simple shape, such as large round 
bowls without cover or logs, betel-boxes, small oval lime- 
box('.s, and such like. Jlorc intricate sliapos arc made for 
use in the ])alace at Mandalay. 

The Bunmm artist treats silver so as to obtain the 
greatest efleet that the nature of the uuitorial allo\ys. The 
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work is either simply embossed and chased, or, in addition, 
the backg'round is cut into open tracery, a burnished lining 
being placed within. This will be better understood after 
reading a descrijDtion of the manufacture of an ordinary 
bowh 

Tlie purchaser when giving liis order pays for the silver 
of which tlic bowl is to bo made, and the ruj)ces are melted 
down in a crucible over a charcoal fire. Whon pure, the * 
melted metal is allowed to cool in tlie saucer, which serves 
as the mould to produce a plate flat on one side and convex 
on the other, about I inch or inch thick. Tlie silver plate 
is then gradually beaten out on a small iron anvil with an 
iron hammer until it is of the full diameter of the bowl 
.to be produced. Tliroughout this process, and until all 
hammering is over, it is from time to time heated to red 
heat and dijiped into cold water to preserve its ductility. 
The right diameter being attained, an edge or lip is 
raised by hammering with a straight-edged hammer at an 
angle of 45°, and when the lip has hocn raised Vight round, 
th^ operator begins beating on the bottom in a narrowing 
spiral line until the centre is reached, when ho steadily 
works outwards and again inwards, and so on. This process 
causes the lip or edge to rise, and is continued, until the 
full height required lias been obtained. The bowl is then 
beaten with a heavier hammer on a small curved iron anvil 
until it is of the right shape, whoa it appears pretty smooth 
and covered with innumerable small haini:^r marks, l^ho 
old masters laid great stress on tlie importance of this 
hammering, and no doubt it is necessary to render the silver 
ductile enough to withstand the severe handliiig with which 
it afterwards meets. A composition of earth-oil, brickdust, 
and ‘resin is now prepared and melted into the Small bowls, 
and a short stick is thrust in to serve as a iiandle. In large 
bowls an earthenware jar, tapering towards the bottom, is 
placed about half-way down the bowl, and the s{)aco between 
the two is filled up Avith the composition. The lines dividing 
the surface horizontally arc drawn on it in pencil and then 
with a graver : in the best shops this is done in the lathe. 
The surface is divided into the various houses or portions 
for figures, and the borders and the flower-work are drawn 
with a pencil and marked out with a graver. The master 
generally draAvs a small portion as a pattern, Avhich is 
repeated by his pupils, and unless he lias a skilled pupil 
draws tko figures in pencil. When the entire pattern 
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has been engraved in lino, the first embossing takes place by 
which all the parts to be lowered are punched in and recede 
into the pliant composition, which also forces out those 
portions which arc to be in relief. When this process is over, 
the composition is melted out, and those parts which are not 
yet in sufficiently high or sharp relief are punched outwards 
from inside. The bowl. is again filled with the wax-like com- 
position, and the edges of the embossed portions are defined, 
and it is handed over to be chased, carved, and cut about 
until every face has expression and all clothes texture, and 
until the leaves curl over round the gracefully twining 
tendrils, and the whole composition receives those last touches 
which show the design that has from the beginning been 
clear in the creative brain of the artist. When the work is 
finished it is boiled in a solution of alum for half an hour 
and then brushed with soap and cold water. The flower- 
work is burnished with small brass wire brushes, and the 
large smooth portions with steel burnishers, and the whole is 
rubbed with white enamel beads. 

There are two kinds of open work : both of which are 
done when the bowl is finished as above. In one kind the 
intervals between embossed and chased leaves and flowers are 
cut away ;• in the other the background around the figures is 
cut into plate tracery. 

In many compositions, such as centre-pieces, vases, and 
candlesticks, figures in the round arc introduced. The figure 
is first shaped and carved in a composition made of two parts 
of bees-wax and one j^art of resin. When correctly model- 
led, the wax figure is coated over with a thin layer of fine 
clay well kneaded and mixed with chopped straw, and after- 
wards with a thicker layer of ordinary clay. The mould is 
baked in the fire, the wax melts and runs out through a hole 
left for the purpose, and the clay becomes as hard as brick. 
The melted silver is run in, and when it is cool the mould 
is broken end the silver figure is patched and corrected as 
required. 

Work is paid for by weight, and can bo obtained at from 
eight annas to one rupee eight annas per rupee weight. The 
worst work is dear at eight annas, but the best or master- 
silversmith’s work is decidedly cheap at one rupee eight 
annas, and the artists will not give it willingly. 

The modern work exhibited was contributed by some 
five first-class and five second-class men, and varied very 
much in merit. The Rangoon artists sent centrd-pieces 
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and bowls made in pierced work and supported by solid 
sculptured figures. This work did not, however, take the 
judges’ fancy, for they awarded a gold medal to Moung By a 
of Prome for a small unpiercod bowl in which none of the more 
diflicult kinds of Avorkmanship were attcraiited, but which Avas 
made by the master’s own hands. The lai’go collection of 
old siU'cr boAAds, cups, betel-boxes, cheroot-boxes, and such 
like was gathered from all parts of Burma, and, as might be 
expected, showed gi’eat vainety in style of decoration, although 
iho shapes Avere similar. The Shan work is different from 
the Burmese both in shape and stylo, often displaying some 
delicacy of execution. Among the silver-work Avere a fcAV 
specimens of silver niello work of the kind made in Russia 
and Kashmir. 

The collection of jcAA'clry included specimens from all 
parts of Burma. From Arrakan and the islands on the 
West Coast came ornaments ivA pure soft gold (piaint in design 
and of accurate workmanship. These ornaments Avero nearly 
allied to some exhibited in the Assam Court. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal purchased a peculiar gold bracelet, in 
AA'hich imitations of bi-valA'C shells arc 2)laeed round, stand- 
ing out from the arm. 

The most characteri.stic ornament AA'orn by BuriAians is 
the (lalizan or jjeacock necklace, of Avhich many varieties 
were oxhiljitcd. That from TaA'oy, said by BirdAVOod to bo 
the initial form, consists of a number of holloAV jicndents 
hanging from a plaited chain. That from Ramree Island on 
the Arrakan Coast may 2 )crha 2 )s represent the next develop- 
ment, for though some of the })endents are ])re.sent, rosettes 
have been added and connected together. That from Moul- 
mcin is the Taline form, in Avhich there arc no pendents and 
as yot no peacocks, but simply roAvs of ro.settcs connected by 
small loojAS. The modern dalizans from Rangoon shoAV much 
variety, some being in filigree work Avith one or more roAA’s 
of 2>eacock8, others of much more delicate Avork introducing 
small petals of gold ; tin; final development being a ilnlizan in 
which the peacocks arc replaced by clusters of rubies and 
pearls. Dalizans of roAA’s of diamond clusters will probably 
bo seen soon, for the Burmese are beginning to use diamonds 
and to despise their old Iraditional gold ornaments. 

The ornaments Avorn in the hair are also pecidiarly 
characteristic, but here an aflinity to the Chinese is seen in 
the shape and colour of the vibrating filigree floAvcrs and 
butterflies Avorn by both nations just over the top-knot of 
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hair. The most natural of this class of ornament is the comb, 
which is made in gold dyed red with bright yellow gold 
flowers or stars arranged along the upper edge. Several 
families have substituted diamonds for the cut gold. Hair- 
pins or sado with filigree flowers, butterflies, peacocks, and 
such like, are often met with, and are sometimes more elabor- 
ately worked into the pau ginc with many branches. 

The children wear a round necklace called naw sat gone 
or Ilian satgone, of which specimens were exhibited from 
Kangoon, Moulmein, and Promo. In Arrakan this kind of 
necklace is met with in the form of gold beads threaded on a 
string, the beads being made to resemble various fruits. 
Old forms of chain-necklaces were also exhibited — curiou.sly 
plaited and wrought. The liurmans are fond of j^carl and 
gold necklaces fm-med by stringing seed-pearls, separated by 
small pieces of burnished cut gold. 

The King of Burma exhibited some silk pasos woven in 
intricate wavy patterns and in many colours. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal bought four of the most characteristic 
silks, to Avhich, no doubt, examples of the different kinds made 
in lower Burmah will afterwards be added. 

The walls of the Court were hung Avith lealagas or red 
hangings, on Avhich Avere portrayed scenes from the myth- 
ological plays. The Avork is technically known as applique 
Avork, and is formed by cutting the figures and foliage 
of the picture out of coloured cloths and sewing them on 
to the back ground. The result is a gorgeously-coloured 
screen, Avhich is used to decorate the house on fostiA'al 
occasions or to partition off a part of it for a guest. 
The kalaga also forms a gay roof-covering for the bullock- 
cart when the family travels to one of the hn’ge pagoda feasts. 
The process of manufacture is as folloAVS : — Part of the 
red cloth ground is stretched by lacing it to the sides of a 
wooden frame. The leaves and flowers of the border and the 
strips used to line out the divisions of tho picture ai’e marked 
out on the differently-coloured cloths Avith chalk and cut tyt 
with a pair of scissors. The border running round tho edge 
of the kalaga, which is about 15 inches broad, is lined out with 
strips of cloth, after which the leaves and floAVors arc added. 
The detached pieces of the pattern are pasted on with rice 
paste and afterAvards firmly scAvn with thread of the 2)ropor 
colour. When the border is finished the figures are placed 
in the centre. As is the case with all Burmese art-Avork, the 
designs are bold yet graceful, the grotesque element being 
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especially good. This appliqui work is well adapted for use 
in friezes, pankha fringes, screens, and piano-covers. An 
ordinary kalaga may be bought at the rate of 8 annas a 
square foot, and a better quality at 11 annas. The materials 
are worth about 37' 5 per cent, of the ultimate cost, and the 
labour has about the same value, leaving 25 per cent, for 
contingencies and the wages of the master. 

In making silk kalagas the same designs are used as in 
the cloth ones, but the details are more carefully worked out, 
and the colour ctfcct is so improved as to become almost 
beautiful. The work is not applique, but embroidery in floss 
silk. Only one man is at present able to make silk kalagas, 
and he charges Rs. 6 a square foot. This rate covers all 
expenses and allows him wages of Rs. 40 a month, which 
is not excessive for a skilled workman in Burma. 

At a recent exhibition the judges slightly disparaged 
Burmese lacquerware, because they considered that the effect 
was produced at one painting, and was not produced by 
successive varnishings. For a long time it was assumed that 
Japanese lacquered goods were simply papier-macM. It is 
now known tliat it is really wood of different kinds painted 
over with the juice of the urushi tree. It is jwobable that 
many people suppose that the Burmese productions are 
made of solid wood, and wonder at the extreme thinness and 
flexibility of the finer specimens. It is ordy the coarsest 
ware which is thus produced. All the better boxes and cups 
are made of a woven basket-work of strips of bamboo ; the 
varnish used on them is, like the Ja])aneso lacquer, the sap 
obtained from the stem of a tree, and has nothing whatever to 
do with the insect- produced lac. Thitsi, the sap of melanor- 
rhea usitatissima, is dark in colour from the moment it is 
gathered. The articles required are chiefly drinking-cups, 
betel-boxes, and pyramidal farrim sa old, used for carrying 
food to the monasteries. Blatters arc made of wood like 
the Japan ware. The process of manufacture lias been 
recently described.* Little basket-like boxes are woven of 
fine bamboo wicker-work upon round chucks of wood. On 
this “ form ” a coat of the pure wood-oil is evenly 
applied with the hand, so that the slightest particle of 
sand or dirt may be detected. This is then put away 
to dry, not in the sun, which might pucker and blister 
it, but in a cool airy place. After three days it is quite 


* *‘4rhe liurman : His Life and Notions/' By Shwny You : MacMillan & Co. 
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dry and hard, and is then liberally and evenly covered 
■with a paste called tha yo. This is made in a variety of 
ways, the commonest being a mixture of finely sifted teak 
sawdust, thilsi, and rice-water. But instead of the sawdust, 
or often mixed with it, finely ground bone- ash, or paddy 
husk burnt and strained through a cloth, is kneaded in. 
This tha yo is allowed to dry quite hard, and the box is 
then fastened to a rude lathe, which is turned with one 
hand, while the other is employed in polishing the box. 
This smoothing down is eflcctcd with sifted ashes or some- 
times with a piece of silicious bamboo. When this is done, 
the box is ready for a fresh coat, which almost invariably 
consists of a mixture of finely-powdered bone-ashes and 
thitsi. This, after drying, is polished in the same way as 
before. The box is now a brilliant, glossy black, and the 
first stage of manufacture is finished. The ground colour 
of the great majority of the boxes and cups is rod ; but 
some of the black wood oil is required to rise through 
it and define the pattern. This is effected in a most 
ingenious way. The black box is put on the lathe again 
and turned round, while the lines and sjDots and the form of 
the black pattern generally arc sketched on in thitsi. The 
drawer h^js no guide but his eye. There is no preliminary 
mapping out, yet -a practised hand will never make a mistake 
and spoil a box. The fresh thitsi thus put on stands up above 
the general level of the surface. .The whole box is now 
covered with red paint ; and when this is dry, the box is put 
on the lathe again, and the operator turns it round and rubs 
it steadily "v^ith ashes. By this means the red paint is 
removed where the lines of thitsi rise above the general 
surface. No box is, however, complete without three colour’s; 
andjtho last shade is applied in an equally simple and effect- 
ive way. The desired pattern is incised with a graving 
tool. Then the whole box is coated over with the new 
colour, and this is in its turn polished off on the lathe till 
nothing remains but the lines of the engraved pattern. 
If another colour is required, a similar process is gone 
through. When the design is complete, a clear varnish of 
another vegetable oil is applied all over as a last touch. 

This process is used also in preparing boxes and tables. 
The boxes are generally coated with red lacquer, the tables 
invariably with black. After the boxes have been ■w^ll washed 
and smoothed down, a coating of lacquer, red or black as 
the case may be, thick in body, is laid on and thp articles 
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are put by for a day or two. This coating Is to act as a 
gold size. When the size has sufficiently hardened to permit 
of its being touclied without smearing the fingers, the worker 
proceeds to paint the design wliich ho wishes to produce 
on the box or table, the lines standing up above the surface. 
The paint used is made from sulphide of arsenic or'orpi- 
nient, which the worker rubs with a little water on a sand- 
stone palette. To this ho adds a small quantity of powdered 
gum arable, so as to make tlio })aint adhere to the size. The 
outline must, however, be finished before the thitsi ground- 
work on w’lnch ho is painting has become too dry to bo 
serviceable as a gold size. The drawings being finished and 
the paint dry, the process of gilding begins. The gold leaf 
is laid on over the Avhole surface, over the size, and over the 
drawings or tracings : the gold ailheres to the size, but not to 
the paint. The article is then put away, always in a cool and 
airy place, until the gold has firmly adhered to the size. The 
tracings, or rather the jjaint which rises ab(Jvo the level of 
the general surface, is now washed aAvay with cotton- wool 
and water, and the design stands out prominently against 
the gold ground in red or black lines, according as the Ia.c(jucr 
beneath the gold is rod or black. 

Some of the panels are decorated in bas-relief by attach- 
ing bcadiiigs, figure and foliage work made by mixing thilsi 
and finely-powdered bone-ash, and taking a cast from a 
mould cut out in a soai)stone slab. A panel so treated looks 
as if it Avere made of polished ebony. 

The slu'ines and the priests’ begging-bo avIs arc first 
carved or turned in wood, and afterwards covered Avith gold 
leaf and ornamented Avith pieces of green and red glass and 
looking-glass. 

Grilt lacqueredware is coin2)arativoly chea]), and, the 
artists do not do more than earn enough for a livelihood. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Central |3re)bince0. 

The exhibits from the Central Provinces were placed in 
a Court situated in the eastern annexe to the Indian Court, 
the entrance being from tlie main transept through the 
Assam Court. An arcliway was ereeded between the Assam 
and Central Provinces Courts decorated on the one side with 
Assamese cloths and on the other with cotton cloths and 
silks manufactured in the Central Provinces. A piece of 
wood-carving marked the soutli end of tliis Court and the 
commencement of that contaitring depai-tmental exhibits. 
The side walls being hung with carpets and cloths and skins 
of wild beasts, and with stuffed heads and antlers, formed 
a very effective coup (Tosil from the entrance to the Court. 
This collection of hunting-trophies exhibited by Mr. J. F. 
Snuggs Wjis most comprehensive, as will be seen on a refer- 
ence to the catalogue, and contained specimens of most of 
the skins of animals found in the Central Provinces that are 
of use for decorative purposes. The centre of the Court 
was occupied by show-cases containing jewelry, silverware, 
metalware, some pottery and stoneware, and the jnore lHuable 
samples of silk and other fabrics. 

The Central Provinces are singularly deficient in manu- 
factm'ing industries, and their productions are even more 
exclusively agricultural than those of most other Indian 
provinces. Ilandicrafts possessing any real artistic merit 
appear to be almost entirely wanting, and the only manufac- 
tures that have any distimdive character are the 
embroidered silk fabrics of Bxnhanjmr, the fine cotton cloth 
woven at various places in thcNiigpur, Chiinda, andBliandara 
districts, and the tasar silk of Cluinda, Seoni, and Chhatis- 
garh. The city of Nagpur has no peculiar artistic manu- 
facture, although it has a population of over 1)8,000 and 
formerly held a native court of considerable wealth and 
importance. Under native rule Niigpur had some reputation 
for the art of embroidery with seed-pearls, and the treasury 
of the Bhousla estate contains very fine specimens o:^ work of 
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thia class. The art has now entirely died out in the absence 
of any demand. 

Wood-carving of some merit is procurable at Sd,gar, 
Damoli, Jabalpur, and Ndgpur. The designs used are 
purely native, and are generally applied to screens, doorways, 
and pillars. Perhaps the most important manufacture under 
this head is that of carts, for which several places in the 
Bliandilra and Clidnda districts are well known. The manu- 
factm’e appears to have been greajtly fostered by the opening 
up of railway communication as far as Ndgjmr, which has 
stimulated a large cart traffic, especially from the Chhatis- 
garh country. The Bhandara district, however, lies between 
Ndgpur apd Chhatisgarh, and cart manufacture may be 
expected to decline very rapidly in this district, now that 
the line of rail has been extended on into the piihatisgarh 
plain. There is considerable variety in the carts used in the 
southern districts of the Central Provinces, the most notice- 
able being those with disc-wheels. Tliose arc very durable, 
but from the narrowness of the tyres exceedingly destructive 
to roads. 

Iron ore is worked in the northern portion of the Jabal- 
pur district, at some places in the Nai’sinhpur district, and 
in the Chdnda district, at the extreme south of the .provinces. 
The industry is most important in the Jabalpur district, 
where there are no less than 48 small mines, some of which 
have been recently taken up by an Euro])ean contractor. 
The ^n is smelted in small eai’thcn furnaces — charetjal 
being xRed as fuel — and is made up into vessels, 'which are 
considered much more durable than those imported from 
Eui'ope. There is, however, an increasing difficulty in obtain- 
ing a market for them owing to the low pi'ices of English 
goods. 

The brass manufacture of Bhand.ira, Lodikhera in the 
Chhindwara district, Timorni in the Hoshangabild district, 
Mandla, and Sambalpur, used to be held in good x’opute. 
It does not, however, appear that it ever possessed much 
artistic merit, or -was .sought after on any other account than 
its neatness and durability. ' The manufacture is now gi’catly 
depressed by the competition of European goods. It is said 
that ten years ago there were upwards of 200 (inns of brass- 
workers, whereas now there arc oidy about .50 or GO. Since 
the exten.sion of the railway to Nilgpur, and the introduction 
of Bombay brassware to the Central Provinces, tlio local trade 
has steadily declined. The imported goods are cheaper, 
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tliougli jjerliaps less durable than those made locally, and they 
command a ready sale. Tlie importation of rolled brass sheets 
has also greatly affected the brass-workers of Bhanddra, 
many of whom were formerly emi^loyed in smelting and 
beating out the metal into sheets, but whose occupation is 
gone now that the sheets arc imported ready made and all that 
remains to be done locally is to convert the brass sheets into 
vessels by shaping and soldering. There are still, however, 
workmen in Ndgpur and Bhanddra who possess some skill in 
brass gi’aving and can turn out specimens in the style of 
those made at Banaras, though of vastly inferior merit. At 
Lodikhera also brass- working as a sptajial skilled handicraft 
is said to. have died out since the opening of the railway to 
Ndgpur. 

Some native cutlery of merit is manufactured at Jabera, 
in the Damoh district, and there is a native cutler in Ndg- 
pur who has obtained a more than local reputation, chiefly, 
however, for articles of European design. 

No distinctive jewelry is made in the provinces, with 
the exception of fine gold necklaces, of ])eciiliar pattern, which 
are manufactured at Sambalpur. Gold and silver ornaments 
of tlie patterns in ordinary use among Marathas arc made 
in good style and Avorkmanship by one or two goldsmiths in 
Ndgpur. The only cl uu’act eristic handicraft of this class is 
the manufacture of silver-gilt Avire at Burhanpur, a relic of 
the days Avheu a native court existed there. The Avire is 
drawn from bars of sihmr called passas, Avhich are made of 
a uniform size — G inches in length and GO tolas in weight. 
The passas^ are made up, and the Avire is partially draAvn out 
under municipal supervision, a duty of Re. 1-8 being levied on 
each pasm. The purity of the material is thus ensured, and 
the Burhanpur Avin? has maintained a better reputation for 
quality than the wire made in the Bombay presidency. 
On the other hand, it has rendered it impossible to meet 
competition by lowering the price of the Avire, and the sale 
of the Burhanpur mamifacture is said to have been affected 
by the import of cheap imitations from other jflaees. Each 
passa receives a gilding, on the thickness of Avhich the price 
of the wire in great measure depends. The Avcight of gold 
used to gild a passa varies from 8 to 42 maslias. The passa 
is drawn out to a length of 700 yards in the municipal 
enclosure, and in this form it is taken home by the Avire-drawers. 
It is subsequently draAvn to an astonishing fineness, the 
degree of which varies with the class of work to avImcIi it is 
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to bo applied. Thus a passa from -wliich Jcalahattu (gold and 
silk twisted thread) is to bo manufactured is drawn out 
to the length of 72,000 yards ; while one to be used in 
making flattened wire for braiding (ffota) is only drawn out 
to 48,000 yards. 

The process of wire-drawing consists in pulling the wire 
through a series of holes of decreasing size in an iron plate, 
the wire being fastened to a ■wheel ■nfliich is turned by 
a ■winch. 

The mnnber of pasnas which have been drawn into wire 
each year since 1808 has bi'cu accurately registered. The 
results are summarised below : — 

Numbor of paftsas 
drawn into >\irt*. 


Five years 

ISOS— isra 

• a • 

2,879 

5 ) 

ISIS— 1878 

• • * 

2,987 

One year 

1878—187!) 

• • • 

2,527 


1S79— 1880 


2,805 

55 

1880-1881 

• t • 

3,114 


The manufacture docs not therefore show any signs of 
declining.. 

Some stone-carving of merit is carried on in the town of 
Chiinda ; and in a village named Kanheri, in the Bhandara 
district, small vessels are tnriK'd out of a soft stone f[narried 
there. These arc not intended for ornament, but for nse, 
since the scruple which prevents earthenware vessels from 
being used more tluiu once at meals docs not apjily to them. 
They arc also used for keeping 2 )rcserves, which would be 
likely to acidify in metal ve.'isels. 

Under the head of stone-carving may also be included 
the j)cbble-work of ,Tabalj)ur, which consists of knife-handh's, 
paper-knives, studs, and ornaments lujutly cut from agafc's 
and other stones found in the bed of the Narbada. The 
manufacture is jn-ecisely similar to that carried on at Banda, 
in the North-Western l*rovinc('s. 

Mention may also be made here of the onyx beads which 
are to be found at some places in the Narbada valhiy. These, 
which arc bored, Imve evidently been used in former days as 
ornaments, but arc now found detached, and, as a rnh', 
buried a slight depth below the surface of tin; ground. Tlu'y 
arc known by the name of danae sidaimuni, having, accord- 
ing to common belief, fallen from the throne of Solomon 
■when passing over the Narbada valley in one of its aerial 
flights. • 
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Ornamental glazed earthenware of a l)rown colour, diver- 
sified with light yellow lines, is made at Burhanpur. The 
secret of glazing is confined to a single family, and the amount 
of work turned out is very small. What there is of it is not 
destitute of artistic merit. 

The only articles made of leather deserving of note are 
the shoes and slippers which come from Chdnda, the excellence 
of which is recognised beyond the limits of the district. 

The production of fine cotton cloth is the most charac- 
teristic manufacture of the Ndgpur, Bliandara, and Clu'inda 
districts, the cloths of Umrer in Nfigpur and of Pauni in Bhan- 
dara being considered especially good. The art of spinning 
thread of great fineness is one for which these districts have 
long been well known. In 1807 a piece of Chanda thread, of 
su(;h fineness that a i^ound’s weight of it was said to measure 
117 miles in lengtli, was exhibited at a local exhibition. The 
importation of Knglisli yarn and the competition of the 
machine-made yarn of the Nagpur Cotton Mills is reported to 
liave resulted in a great decline in the art of hand-spinning. 
The weaving industry has suffered loss from this com}^M3ti- 
tion, partly because of the intrinsic excellence of the goods 
manufactured, and partly because of the prejudice in fixvour 
of wearing them which exists among the better class of 
Marathas. The greater part of tlie woven goods turned 
out consists of turbans and dhutis^ which are generally 
distinguished by a border of dark red silk, on the breadth 
of which tlio value of the fabric in great incasui’e depends. 
Tlieso borders are often woven in intricate patterns of 
different shades of colour. The mamifacturo has, however, 
fallen off under the competition of Ihiglisli-inadc goods, and 
it is now not uncommon to attach a silk border of local 
manufacture to cotton cloths imported from Bombay. It is 
said that the cottou-weaving industry has declined very 
considerably during the past ten years. Not only is the 
number of articles now turned out much loss than formerly, 
but tlio value of the goods is very much lower. Pauni used 
to be specially famous for its finely- woven, broad-bordered, 
and richly-ornamented turbans and dhntls, Bliandara, too, 
used to produce a plentiful supply of turbans and waist-cloths 
of considerable value. Quantity and quality have alike fallen 
off at both places. The opening of railway communication 
with Bombay has therefore had the same effect on local, 
weaving as on brass-working, and has greatly injured the 
two principal indigenous handicrafts of tlio provinces. It is 
fair, however, to add that the production of lino cotton cloth 
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appears alone to have suffered, and that tlie weaving of the 
coarse cotton stuffs worn by the agricultural classes has 
gi’eatly increased in some places. It is said that the number 
of weavers in the town of Hoshangabad has increased from 
116 to 216. The labouring classes prefer the coarse fabrics 
wliich are locally made to imported goods because of tho 
greater strength and durability of the former. 

The fine cotton cloths made at Paiini and Andhargaon 
in the Bhandara district, and at Umrer, have generally a 
border of silk, which is as a rule of a plain dark-red colour, 
but is occasionally made up in varied colours and patterns. 
Silk-weaving is therefore in these places associated with cotton- 
weaving, and both are carried on by men of the Koshta 
caste. The dark-red colour is obtained by the use of cochi- 
neal {dana kirmani). The colour produced at Umrer is 
considered to be the best — a fact which is attributed to some 
peculiar property in the water, wliudi gives a brilliancy of 
tint not obtained elsewhere. Under ordinary circumstances 
silk-weaving is restricted to the weaving of borders, but plain 
silk fabrics can readily be made up to order. Tho most 
important silk-weaving is, however, that (tarried on in tho 
town of Burhanpur. Burhanpur is cs])ecially noted for its 
saris, which are commonly woven of silk and cotton mi.\ed, 
yielding a fabric of groat softness of texture. They are made 
up in a large variety of patterns and colours, of which tho best 
were represented by spcjcinions at tho hhxhlbltion. 

Tasar silk is at tho jm.'sent time the most characteristic 
of the provincial manufactures. Its ])roduction is largest 
in the di.stricts of Seoni, Bilaspui’, 8aml)alpur, and Chtinda. 
The rearing of the worms is entirely in the hands of th(5 
Dhimars, who arc men of very low caste, and it is therefon^ 
difficult to stimulate production either by the direct action of 
Government or by incnnising tin; (hanaiid tor silk. Tasar- 
rearing has, however, bcHui specially exempted from duty in 
Government forests. The winins feed on various kimls of 
trees, but that on which they arc as a rule reared is tln^ 
saj, asain, or on {Tenninalia tomcntnsn). No rearing-shed 
is used. The trees are pollarded and their branches are bent 
down, so as to be accessibh; from the gi'ound. The worms 
being allowed to wander ov(;r the foliage at will, constant 
watching is required to prot(;ct them from birds and insc^cts. 
^Thcy arc also pecidiarly liable to disease, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence for the whole of a crop of worms to 
dio off, •leaving tho Dhimars without any return for their 
time and trouble. To prevent this, the Dhimars adhere very 
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strictly to certain ceremonial observances while eng’aged in 
rearing. Rearing ccmmiences on the setting in of the rains, 
and is always started with wild cocoons which have been 
gathered in the jungles, not with cocoons saved over from 
the last year’s reared crop. The male and female moths 
which emerge from these cocoons are allowed to pair, and 
from their eggs a crop of Avorms is raised during July and 
August. The cocoons whicli are thus produ(;ed are used 
only for rearing a second crop in August and September, the 
produce of which is the commercial result of the venture. 
About 80 worms are, under favourable circumstances, reared 
from the eggs laid by a single female moth, and about 44 
per cent, of the moths are females. Assuming, thei’cfore, a 
Dhimar to commence operations in Juno Avith 25 female 
moths, and to devote his first crop entirely to production, his 
second crop Avould yield over 70,000 cocoons. It may bo 
noted that on the emerging of the nioths AAdiich result from 
the first crop the males fly off at once, and do not as a rule 
pair with the females of the same crop. I’he female moths 
remain clinging to their empty cocoons, and arc fertilised 
by other males, Avho are often, it is believed, attracted from 
A"cry long distances, d’his peculiarity is shared by several 
other s^jccies of the ovdev (L’oml>//.r) to Avhich the Tasar moth 
belongs. The cocoons are sold by the Dhimars to tlie weaA'ers 
at from Rs. J to Rs. 5 per The AveaA'crs kill tho 

chrysalides by steaming, and Avind off tho silk after soaking 
the cocoons in an alkaline solution obtained by mixing tlio 
ashes of the dried seed-pods of the })ulse knoAAui as urd 
(Phascolus radiatus) in b<hling Avatcr. I'his acts as a soh'ent 
on the gummy matter binding the cocoon threads together. 
Tho silk is then spun and avoa'ou into a fabric, the Aalue of 
which depends very greatly on its thickness and consistency. 
As a rule, the cloth is of a plain light buff colour, but it can 
be made up to order in butf and black lines and checks. 

Tasar silk-Aveaving is carried on at a number of places 
in tho Sambalpur district, of Avhich Rarpali is the chief. 
Cloth of good rpiality is also made in the town of Rilaspur, 
where a colony of tasar- AA^euA'crs Avas settled some years ago 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the district. The material 
is very largely used in Chhatisgarh for dhulls and coats, and 
takes the place Avhich is occupied by Umrer and Pauni fal)rics 
in tho Ndgpur country. The Amine of s))un tasar silk is from 
Rs. (i to Rs, 10 per seer — a higher price than it commands 
in Europe. 



CHAPTER XII. 


J)ijt)€riiba'b. 

The Hyderabad Court occupied one bay on the west 
side of the Indian Court, having the Hysore Court on the 
south and the North-Western Provinces Court on the noi'th. 
The main entrance was througli a liandsonio archway. The 
decorations of the interior consisted chiefly of carpets and 
arms hung against the Avails, and of cases containing the 
other exhibits. 

* The Hyderabad manufactures have declined consider- 
ably of late years, in consequence mainly of the vastly 
increased demand for European articles, both for dress and 
domestic use. The inanid’actures of Warangal carpets, of the 
celebrated brocades of Aurangabad, of the i/'/r/-Avai*o of Pidar, 
of the cotton stuffs t>f Naudair, and of the silk stuffs of 
Paithan, are all languishing; and unless some means of 
creating a demand can be devised, it is to bo feared that the 
manufacture of most of these industries will before long cease 
to exist. 

The muslins and fine cotton stuffs of Telingana have 
long been celebrated, illarco i'olo, sjteaking towards the 
close of the thirteenth century of the inanul'actures of the 
kingdom of Avhich Warangal was the cajiital, says : — “In 
this kingdom an; made the best and most ddicato buckrams 
and those of highest jirice : in sooth, th(;y look like tissue of 
spider’s web. There is no king nor (jueeii in the world but 
might be glad to Avear tliem.” In a note to this jiassago 
Colonel Yule remarks : — “ Here buckram is clearly applied 
to fine cotton stuffs, d’he districts about Masulipatam wei’O 
long famous ior muslins and coloured chintz.” The lino 
muslins of Masulia are mentioned in the Periplus. Even in 
the time of Hakya Muni, Kalinga Avas already noted for its 
diaiihanous muslins. 

Many attempts huAU) been made to direct the attention 
of the Indian and English ])ublic to the beautiful products of 
th(; looms of Aurangabad, Warangal, and other places. One of 
the first of these Avas an exhibition of the ruAV products and 

* “ A If and Descriptive bketcli ut 11.11, Lbu JNizuui'tf lluiuiiiiun>S)'' tiublbhcd 

at Bonibay ii^lbbii. 
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manufactures of his Highness tlio Nizdm’s dominions hold in 
Chadarghat in November 1856 at the instance of the late Sir 
Salar Jung, Gr.C.S.I. Previously to this exhibition, which 
excited considerable interest, some of the famous Warangal 
rugs and carpets had been sent to England for display at the 
great Exhibition of 1851. Ever since that period the Govern- 
ment of his Highness has contributed regularly to all exhi- 
bitions of works of art and manufactures, Avhether held in 
India or Europe. 

Bklri-yfvctG is now manufactured in much smaller quan- 
tities than formerly, owing to the absence of a regidar 
demand. The natives who make it ai’e usually poor and 
without capital ; and as they cannot afford to make and keep 
a largo stock of the more costly articles on hand, the 
manufacture is now usually restricted to actual orders given 
to the artisans. The following is an account of the manner in 
which this ware is made, as described by Captain Newbold ; — 
“ The moidd of the vessel is first })rcpured, in the usual 
manner, of clay turned info shape on a wheel ; over the 
smooth surface of the mould a coat of wax and nU (rosin), 
in equal proportions, Avith a little (»il is laid of the thick- 
ness of the sides of theAX'Ssol required ; over the w'ax anotlier 
thick coat pf clay is applied. Gradual heat is next rcsoi'tedto 
to harden the clay part of the mould, but ])rincl)ially to melt 
out the Avax, Avhich, of course, leuA'es a A'acuum in the space it 
occupied. Into tliis sj)aee the molten alloy is 2 ) 0 ured, and after 
it is cooled the mould is broken and the a'ossoI in roug-h taken 
out, polished, and set aside to receive a l)la(“k c<dour jn'opar- 
atory to inlay from a smearing of blue A'itriol. The alloy 
itself is of a pevvter-Avhite colour, and is composed of tho 
following proportions : — 1 seer of jm^t; (zinc) to 2 chittacks 
or 0 shuhi pice Aveight of tnviha (,eo))per). Tho pattern of the 
ornamental device to be inlaid, either in silver or gold, is 
diUAvn lightly Avith a steel point on the blackened surface 
of tho vessel, and then cut out to the depth of the inlay 
required Avith a tiny delicately-pointed chisel, worked by 
a small hammer. A thin bit of paper is pressed into the 
cxcaA^atcd pattern to receiv'e the impression, taken out, and 
placed Aipoii a thin plate of silver (tho inlay), AA'hich is 
itself laid out evenly on a bed td mixetl Avax and rdl and 
cut into tho exact shape of tho impression. The cut-out bit 
of silver is then ju'ossed into its corresponding cavity 
engraved on tlio side of tho ve.ssel and iirmly inserted by 
means of a stool point. This done o\'cr all parts* of tho 
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vessel, it is again polished preparatory to receiving its 
finishing coat of black. This is done by subjecting the 
vessel to gentle heat and smearing it witli a mixture 
com])osed of 1 tola of saltpetre and 3 mashas of sal- 
ammoniac ground up into the consistence of cream with 
brackish water. After allowing this mixture to lie upon 
the vessel for a few boin*s, it is washed off with a little 
brackish Avater. The inlaid silver devices arc little altered in 
coloTir, but the intervening ])ortions of alloy remain of a 
permanent dead black.” Captain Newbold witnessed the 
Avholc ])rocess of inlaying, and could not help admiring the 
pvecisioii, lightness of touch, and celerity with Avhich it 
was ])erformod. The work is divided into three branches — 
moiild-making, smelting, ajul inlaying. Bidri does not rust, 
but is brittle and is easily broken. 

A large number of swords and other weapons wore 
exhibited. Blades of an inferior description are made 
at Hyderabad, Condwal, Wunparti, Kolapur, and other 
places in the Nizam’s dominions, and may be purchased 
mounted with iroiA handles and Avoi)den leather-covered sheaths 
for prices ranging from five to fifteen rupees. Blades of good 
water come from Ciijrat and Persia, and fetch juaces vary- 
ing according to the tein])(‘r of the st(>el. V'ery g(v)dAV'atored 
blades are also made at Jag<leo]nir, in the Khammam district. 
The better kinds of swords are mounted Avith ivory or steel 
handles, inlaid AA'ith gold and sih'er. Blades are made both 
straight and curved, the best being’ invariably of the latter 
shape. 

The folloAving are the A’arious kinds of swords worn, 
some of which are made in the dominions. Their values vary 
from five or six rupees to five thousand, according to the 
quality of the steel ami the history and traditions attaching 
to the blade. Jauluirthh’, Avatered blades, Avhich ahva^'s fetch 
much higher prices than any others. Blades of this dcscriji- 
tion, Avhen made in llydcnabad, are caist from the famous 
Kunasamudrara steel, already noticed. Scorhi, a light curved 
SAVord of fairly good steel, made at Jugdeopur, and Avorn 
chiefly by liathors. Teglut, a broad and sti aight blade, made 
of inferior steel, in common use. Abhdsi, a Persian sword, 
made of good steel. Tin; blade is generally fimdy tempered, 
narrow, and straight. It is worn chiefly by Mughals. JVimcIta, 
an inferior and lialf-sized Avcaj)on, Avith a straight blade, 
worn by the lower classes. A.sil, a sword, of Avhieh there are 
several varieties, dilfering only in the curvature and breadth 
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of the blade. The Asil^ which is sometimes of good and some- 
times of inferior steel, is made at Jagdeopur, and is worn 
by all classes. Misri, a straight and finely -tempered blade, 
generally made of good steel, worn by the bettor classes. 
Farang (Frank, probably English), a broad and heavy blade, 
usually made of inferior steel. This sword is worn by 
professional fencers and a class of men skilled in the art of 
self-defence, who are styled Phikaits. Kirich, the regulation 
or military sword. TJhop, a weapon made of fairly good 
steel with a straight light blade of medium breadth, usually 
worn by the nobles and gentry of the city. Patta, an ol(l- 
fashioned weapon, now rarely made^ and seldom seen, except 
in collections of arms or in jjlaces where fencing is taught. 
It consist’s of a steel gauntlet reaching to the elbow, the 
portion which covers the back of the hand being usually cast 
to represent a tiger’s head. Below the head is a crossbar 
which serves as a handle, to wdiich a long, triangular, two- 
edged blade is attacficd. The blade, whidi is sometimes 
more than four feet in length, is thin and flexible, being 
made of well-tempered steel. Two of these weapons, one on 
each liaiid, are usually worn. Nawus-khaniy a sword having 
the outer instead of the inner edge of the curve sharpened. 
It is usually made of good steel. Sui/upa, a superior descrij)- 
tion of sword, which used formerly to be impcn-tcd from Arabia 
and Syria by the Arabs. ]\Iany of the old blades, wliich are 
highly ])iized, are still to be found. Very good blades of 
this pattern are made from Kunasamudram steel. The SAVords 
most highly esteemed are — (1) the Ahbdsi or Persian blades, 
already mentioned ; (2) the Janahi or Jausix blades, which 
used to be imported in olden times, perhaps from the Italian 
Republics; (3) the Maghrabi or Toledo blades ; and (4) the 
Alanidn or German blades, which probably also came to India 
by way of the Italian Republics. There is, besides these, 
a native Indian blade of great fame, frequent references to 
which arc to be met with in the ancient literatm'e of the 
Arabs. This is supposed to have been tho Guzaniti blade, 
still prized by coifnoisseurs. English blades are sometimes 
met with disguised as iiative swords, and Wilkinson’s have 
sometimes been found, draped .in velvet and tinsel, in tho 
hands of swash-bucklers in tho city. 

Tho following weapons, in addition to tho gun and 
sword, are worn by the Arabs : — Jainbia, a two-edged 
dagger worn in tho Avaist-belt, having a curved blade about 
seven inches in length, A^uying from two to four inches 
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in width, and tapering to a point. Tho handles of those 
weapons are sometimes made of the dried sinews of 
the camel, but the wealthier classes usually have them 
mounted in richly-inlaid ivory, jade, or silver. They arc 
worn in green velvet, silver, and leather sheaths. Tlie better 
descriptions are juado in Arabia, but very good ones are 
made at Hyderabad and elsewhere from Nirmal stool. Tho 
average selling price is from lls. 15 to Rs. 50, according to 
the quality of the steel. Rehind the Jambia the Ai’abs wear 
the Bilcin, a knife with a curved blade, about six or seven 
inches in length. These kniv'cs, which cost from one to live 
rupees, are made at Gadwal, Jagdeopur, and a few villages 
near Hyderabad. Behind tho /SV/v'w again is worn tho Chim(a, 
a pair of light iron or steel inncers, used to pick up fire, 
extract thorns, and for various other purposes. These 
weapons, with the ball-j)Ouch and gunpowder-flask, usually 
horn-shaped, both of which are made in Hyderabad, complete 
the armoury of the true Arab; tho Maulads, or Dakkhani 
Arabs, wear in addition to these a pistol, which is usually 
provided with a flint lock. The barrc'ls of these pistols were 
formerly made at Lingampalli, Yalgandal, and other places, 
but their manufacture has aluiost entirely ceased of late 
years. 

The principal weapon worn by the Pathans is the hitar, 
a double-edged da.irger, having a breadth of from two to 
three inches at the hilt, and ta])cring d(»\vn to a lino jxnnt. 
The blades vary in length from six inches to one foot. .Just 
above the hilt are one or two small crossl)ais, by which 
the dagger is grasped Avhen used. Parallel with tlie cross- 
bar or handle are two pieces <d' steel, six to eight inches 
long, which cover the wrist. .Sonu; of the.se weapons have a 
semicircular guai’d of iron, capable of withstanding a sword 
cut. The best are made at a place near Agra and at Barham- 
2 )ur. They arc also manufactured at Hyderabad, Gadwal, 
and elsewhere in his llighnes.s’s dominions. 'Flieir cost 
varies from Ks. 5 to lis. 50, according to the (piality of the 
.steel. The hilts of tho more c.vp(.'nsive kinds are frespiently 
inlaid with gold and silver. These weapons are worn in tho 
waist-belt. Tho swords worn by Pathans are curved, and 
are usually longer and heavier than those of tho Arabs, 
Their best blades come from Jkn-sia, but very fair ones aro 
made at Gadwal, Warangal, and Wunparti. 

Tho Rohillas wear tlie pesh hibz, a curved dagger about 
one foo^in length. The breadth at the hilt varies from two 
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to two and a half inches, and the blade tapers away in the 
centre to ono inch, having one edge only and ending in 
a curved point. The handle is usually of ivory or bone, and 
occasionally of silver, ’^riie majority of those daggers are 
made at Hyderabad, and are sold at from Rs. 8 to Ks. 50 
each. The swords worn by the Kohillas, which are usually 
made of inferior steel, cost from Ks. 5 to Rs. 10. The 
Kohillas also carry pistols of local make. 

The Sikhs wear the hubs and JamUa, as well as the 
Icatar, and most of them carry guns. The steel quoits worn 
in their jHifjris usually come from the Punjab, but a few are 
made at Hyderabad. 

All the armed classes mentioned above, but especially 
the Kohillas, wear shields made of rhinoceros hide or well- 
tanned leather. The latter, which are made at Hyderabad, 
are circular in shape, having a diameter varying from 
fourteen iuehes to two feet, arc embossed with brass or 
iron knobs, atid are provided with slings for the arras. They 
arc usually worn over the left shoulder. 

In addition to these weapons the following arc also made 
at Hyderabad, Gadwal, Warangal, Wunparti, and some 
villages near the capital. Bmlc, a dagger with a curved blade, 
worn by Uakkhanis, about eight inches long, sold at prices 
varying from Us. to Ks. 10. (literally a scorpion), 

an ivory or bone-handled dagger, live or six inches long. 

a wea])on made of two antelope horns tipped with 
steel and having a handle and guard in the middle, fitting 
it for either backward or forward thrusts. Chura^ a long 
dagger, varying in length from eighteen inches to trvo feet, 
carried in the hand, and usually mounted with a doer horn or 
silver handle. Jhillam, a two-edged sjiear attached to a shaft 
fnun three to five feet in length, and’ carried in the hand. 
Khanj'ir, a dagger similar in size and shape to the jumbbt, 
made locally, and usually worn by Arabs and l\loguls, 
Bdudiii, a curved dagger, about si.x inches in length, sometimes 
worn by Arabs, and giuu'rally made of good steel. Sahl/tra, 
a dagger similar in shape and make to the last. Jvaro/i, a 
miniature dagger, having a blade rarely exceeding four inches 
in length. It is made at Jagdeopur and other plaites, and 
as it is easily concealed, it used to bo considered a handy 
weajxm in the quarrels which were formerly of not unfrequont 
occurrence. Bhi, a long steel spike lixed in the head of a 
wooden shaft about four feet long, surrounded with small brass 
bells and feathers, so that but a small portion of it is* visible. 
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It is carried by a servant in the trains of the city nobles'. 
Bows and arrows, in the manufacture and use of which some 
of the wandering tribes of the jungles are very expert, are 
rarely seen at the capital, except in private collections. 

VVarangal has long been celebrated for its carpets and 
rugs. The iadustry of carpet-weaving is followed by a 
<!olony of Muhammadan Shaikhs of the Sunni sect, said to 
bo descended from Persian settlors who came with the 
Muslim armies of invasion. The carpets made arc of three 
kinds — silk, cotton, and woollen. The Aveavers also make 
what ai’o called salranjis. Tlieso are woven from cotton 
twist, similar to that used for table-covers and screen®. 
The satranjis arc striped blue and red, blue and white, 
or red and white, or have diamond-shaped squares in the 
centre, with a border to match. They are made of different 
sizes, and arc priced from one to tliree rupees a square 
yard. 

Darts, which bear the same relation to satranjis as rugs 
bear to carpets, arc also made. The dari (from dar = door) is 
a small satranji, often pltu^ed at tlio door to fill in the space 
.loft by the big satranji. The woollen rugs and pile carijcts 
• known as galicha and Imlin have a Avar]) of strong cotton or 
flax and short lengths of coloured avooI twisted into each 
thread. The tAVO ends that stick out arc then (ilipped to a 
uniform level, and are kept aj)ait l)y a thrc'ad of av()o1 
running between the threads of the AA’av]). Tlie linos of AA'ork 
are furtlicr compacted togetlicr by striking them witli aidant 
fork called Icangni. When all is complete, tfie surface is again 
cli])pcd and dressed. The dcAoccs on the (;arj)ets can b(i traced 
to Persian originals, and the A\a>rkmeu arrange the colours 
either from their oavu d(.'signs or from a ])attern. The carj ('ts 
are seldom over l.o yards in length and from 1 ’ to 0 yards in 
breadth, and the jaice A'arles from Pis. d to Its. dO a .s(juare 
yai’d. Silk is used instead of avooI in the mor*o expen- 
sive kind of carjjets, and in the Exhibition of 18ol thi; 
finest rugs exhibited came from Warangal. These Avero 
priced at £100 per square yard, and Avere the only examples 
in which silk Avas used in carj)ets Avith a perfectly satis- 
factory effect. The biillianey of the colours Avas kej)t in 
subjection by their judicious distribution and by the ex(;eed- 
higly fine count of the .stitches, of Avhich there Avero ]2,t)00 
to the square foot. Eac is used for the scarlet of the bett(;r 
carpets, and a crude madder-red ground is enqdoycd for the 
commofler kinds. The ordinary price of silk carpets varie.s 
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from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 a square yard. Unfortunately the 
quality of both woollen and silk carpets has greatly 
deteriorated owing to the demand for cheap and quick work. 
Cotton carpets and rugs of a superior description arc also 
manufactured at Hyderabad and in the Kulbarga jail.* 
Some specimens of this manufacture sent to tlie last Mel- 
bourne International Exhibition obtained a diploma. Piled 
cotton carpets, which arc more prized than woollen carpets, 
as being softer, ])rctticr, and more durable, fetch higher 
j)rices. Carpet-manufacturers have unfortunately taken 
to aniline dyes, the use of which sometimes results in a 
most hideous travesty of the neat artistic colouring of the 
carpets of olden days. 

The kinichdb or gold cloth made at Paithan and 
Aurangabad, which was once celebrated throughout the 
Deccan, was formerly in great deinand, and very costly 
pieces were manufactured. The Persian Aml)assa(lor, who 
ai'rivcd on a mission to Mahammad Kuli, the Kutb Shdhi 
King of Golkonda, in iGOd, and remained at that Court till 
ICOt), took with him, amongst other return presents, a piece of 
kinkhdb the manufacture of which had occupied the looms 
of Paithan for tive years. Cloth of gold, howmver, is now 
no longer inadc at Paithan, and almost the only town in the 
dominions where the manufacture still lingers is Aurangabad, 
where hardly a dozen looms survive. The greater portion 
of the produce of these is sent to Hyderabad. The ordinary 
description is sold for about two or three hundred rupees 
per piece of three yards in length by about one yard in width. 
Pieces have been manufactured at ii cost of Rs. 1,000 
each ; but this has been only on special order from .sonfo of 
the wealthy nobles of Hyderabad, or for the Nizam him- 
self. The proprietors of the kinichdb looms are all Borahs. 
The woi’k, for which the workmen are highly paid, is 
exceedingly complicated and dillitadt, and it would bo 
impossible to give an intelligible description of it without the 
aid of diagrams, which are not procurable. The manufuctui’C* 
is chicily carried on in the ground-floor rooms of hoivses in the 
most crowded part of the city. A skilful workman can 
make a piece of kinkhdb in three weeks, but the richer 
descriptions require much more time. 

The manufacture of viashru', a mixed cotton and silk 
fabric, generally used by native ladies for under garments, 
is carried on at Hyderabad, Aurangabad, Paithan, Vaizupur, 
Oadwal, and elsewhere. The warp of the cloth is .of silk, 
and the woof is composed of various coloured tine cotton 
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threads, tlic whole boinp^ disposed in spotted or striped 
patterns. Some of the pieces have a narrow border of 
silk. Tlie terra mashni^ is derived from shard) ^ meaning 
^ lawful/ The material is so called because the mixture of 
•cotton makes it lawful for men to wear wlien praying. 
The wearing of pure silk at devotion was prohibited by 
the Propliet. 

Ihmru is similar in most respects to mashni\ being 
a mixture of cotton and silk made up in various patterns. 
Tunics and vests are made of it. Gold and silver tissue 
cloths are also manufactured, the texture of some of which is 
almost as fine as muslin. They are used for veils, head- 
dress, bridal robes, and saris by the wealthier classes. . 

^fuslins embroidered witli the wings of green beetles from 
Khandesli arc chielly made at Aurangabad and Paitlian. 
These muslins, whi(*h are very handsonu', are ])rin(*ipally 
ex})orted to IMadras and Hyderabad. Many females of 
poor but rospe(*tal.)le iMusalmau families lind employment 
in this manufacture, and thus arc able to earn a subsistom^o 
for themselves. Another class of embroiderers stret(*-h fusk 
(brocade) u])oii a timber frame, and work patterns of 
flowers and loaves upon it very tastefully by sewing on 
brass spangles, beetles’ Avings, and gold and salvan* badla. 
Caps and velvet slippers are embroidered in the same 
manner, and please the native taste by their showy, glittering 
appenran(‘e. 

Very handsome brocades are made at Aurangabad, 
Vaizapur, and elsewlau’c of (*olom*(?d silk and gold and silvea- 
thread. Tliey are used for trinimi?ig dresses, caps, &r.. 
Ijivjcadcs are made of vairious widtlis, and f(‘tcli fi’oju two 
or three rupees joer tola, according to the (piality of the 
Avorkmanship. 

Klegant clotlisj called diipattas^ composed of a mixture of 
cotton and silk, ornanuaited Avith A^cry pretty devices of 
tlow(UAS and otlier patterns in gold and silver thread, are 
'produced at l^aithau and a few otlier towns in the dominions. 
Pieces of tliis (lcscrij>tion of material sometimes cost as 
much as a thousand ruj)ees. 

/SVira, scarves, and otlier snicaller artifdcis, arc made from 
the silk of the tasar-Avorm gathered in the jungles in the east- 
ern and southern parts of the dominions. Silk (*b)th of a very 
durable description is manufactured from it at Warangal, 
Narayan])ot, Koshgi, Matwada, Jlusainjmrti, and other 
places. « Some of the insoeds Avhich ])ro(liico the silk arc 
found ill the jungles in the vicinity of the Ikdvhal l..ake. 
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Tho best description of tasar silk is manufactured at 
Narayanpet, in the llaichur zila, and at Madhapur, on the 
banks of tho Godavari, in tho Yelgandal district. Tlic 
insects are reared in tlie jungles at Madhapur by a small 
colony of weavers, who have long been settled there, and 
much of tho raw silk produce is exported to otlier districts for 
manufacture. Fine silk saris are produced at Maiseram, ten 
miles south of Hyderabad. These, Avhicli are made in various 
colours, ai’c richly embroidered, and fetch ])rices varying from 
Its. 100 to Its. 500. Good silk and cotton saris are made at 
Yelgandal and Narayanpet. I'lie cotton sni'is of tho latter 
])lace are of an exceedingly line gossamcr-liko texture. 
They arc made chieily for export to Jej porc and Gwalior*, 
and their prices range from Its. 5 to Us. 175 each. The 
silk saris of Narayanpet, which are noted for their supe- 
rior Avorkmanship, are exported to various parts of the 
Deccan. 

In addition to tho mixed cotton and silk manufactures 
enumerated above, cotton fabrics of a superior description are 
made at Nandar ; cotton carpets at Gudur, Chuntagatri, and 
elsewhere; and silk cloths at Warangal, GudAval, I’aithan, 
Vaizapur, &<;. Cotton fabrics of a coarser kind arc made in 
most of the larger toA\*ns, Avhile blanket-looms exist in almost 
all the populous villages. Very good checked cloths, 
pardaSf shikar cloths, tent cloths, Ac., are made at, tho 
Kulharga jail. 

The folloAving description of the manner in aa'IucIi tho 
raw silk is ])ropar('d is taken from Dr. BradloA 's rej)ort 
on tho North-Western Divisions, and is generally ap])licablo 
to tho Avholc of the dominions. The process (‘ommenees by 
placing a hank of raw silk upon a large reel, of which 
the length is nine feet and tlio height three feet. This 
Avheel is 2)roA*ided Avith a sloping central spindle, the lower 
end of Avhich Avorks in a pivot on the ground, Avhilst 
the U2)2)er part turns in a socket in a })iece of Avood 
projecting from the Avail. Tho Avorkman, seated on tin* 
ground, proceeds to Avind off tho silk from tho huger to 
a smaller reel, by lixing one end of the silk to the 
small reel and Avorking it smartly round in one hand, Avhilo 
he turns tho largo reel in a contrary direction Avith the 
other hand and his toes. When the^kelns are Avonnd olf, 
the silk is transferred to bobbins, after Avhich it is fixed 
on tho Avinding-iuachinc. This is composed of three 
separate jAortious — a Avheel and endless band, tho rack frame 
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in which bobbins arc placed, and the long cylinder for 
winding. From this machine the threads are wound on to 
a long polygonal roller made of a light framework of a 
foot and a lialf in diameter. 

Wire is mtfdo of both gold and silver for embroidery 
piu’poscs. liars of silver of various weight, cither plain 
or thickly coated with gold leaf, are j)assod through a 
scries of holes drilled in a steel plate until the bar of metal, 
originally seven inches in length, has been stretched to the 
length of several hundred yards. The intense ju’essuro 
employed to effect this renders the wire very brittle, and 
it has to be frequently 2>laccd in hot ashes in a inin to 
restore its ductility. The instrument for drawing the Avirc is 
called a juinba, and consists of a large ])air of ni])per.s, the 
inner sides of the bhuh's of which are made rough like a tile. 
To enable it the better to grasj) the wire, a ring passes over 
the haudh's, to which a strong qhain is attached and fastened 
to a windlass' worked by the hands and feet. The chain and 
wire are wound round the windlass, and arc again wound off 
on a small reel, called a falka. This optu’ation has to bo 
rejioated about 40 times before the wire actpiires the rcnpii- 
site dimensions. The holes in the draw-plate require to be 
made with great exactness, and for this 2)urpose a fine stc'ol- 
pointed awl is employed, whilst the workman is imndded 
witlj a liglrt hammer having a tapc'ring head, with which, 
and a small anvil fixed on the draw-bench, he narrows 
the holes when abraided by friction. The machine or 
draw-bench for making the fine wire is a four-legged low 
stool ju’ovided with a small horizontal draw-wheel, round 
Avhich the wire passes fnmi a bobbin on a spiudh; at the 
further end. A steel draw-j)lat(.‘ is fixed between the 
points through which, the wire passes. A handle fa.stened 
to the u])pcr ])art of the drum moves it round. The whohi 
cost of the api)aratus is about Us. 7. After being drawn sufli- 
ciently finely, theAvire is (it for the brocade i)Y kinlclidb manu- 
facture ; but if required for gold thread, it has to be flattened, 
after which it is teruu'd badla. Six or eight bobbins having 
fine gold Avire Avound upon tlaan are fixed on .s])indles on a 
frame, and the ends of the Avires being passed between two 
sticks placed upon the edge, are brought over the polished 
surface of a steel anvil^ Avliorc they receive a slight bloAvfrom 
a sjiiall jjolislicd haninier. Gold thread is made of .silk coated 
•with gold leaf. Hound one hmg Avinder, provided at the toj) 
with q. hook and loaded at the bottom, is wound a certain 
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quantity of fine silk thread, and upon another winder, similar 
in appearance, is wound the kuUahuttu as it is prepared, by 
attaching the end of some hadla to the silken filaments 
and rapidly twisting the winder on which it is wound, 
the end being led over a hook sus})onded from the ceiling. 
As the silk thread twists round, the hadh is carefully 
adjusted, so that* it neither overlaps nor exposes the 
silk within. 

Boots for regiments are manufactured in the city Mr- 
Jehuna. In fonner years much fault used to be found with 
the boots, for which f)nly lluli Sicca Rs. 2-8 wei’e charged 
per pair, but of late, the price being raised to Rs, 8, a far 
superior style of boot, both in respect to quality of material 
and workmanship, is turned out. Tlie Mliangs, Chaklars, 
and Chamars, who arc the chief Avorkors in leatlicr, both tan 
and make up the raw material. Hides are tanned by 
softening in water for a few days, after Avhich the hair is 
scraped off. The hide is then treated with quicklime, and 
after remaining in this condition for two to four days is 
placed in tlie tan, which is made from tin; bark of the h'tbul or 
any other tree yic^lding a good tanning solution. There 
it remains for a fortnight or three weeks, after whicli it 
is removed, *and wlien soaked in clean wqter for a short time 
and dried is ready for use. When intenaed for the manu- 
facture of shoes, tlie leather is usually steejjcd in a solution 
of rod dye for a day or two before being Avorkod. From the 
undyed leather buckets for Avells, water-bags for bhistis, 
&c., are pre})ared. In the llaichur and Kulbarga Jails 
superior slii)j)ers are made of silvered and gilded leather, 
the latter of Avhich is usually prepared from .sheep skin, and 
is very soft and ilexible. Leather of a su})erior description 
is made at Birh and Narayanpet. It is dyed I’ed and 
green, and is used for bookbinding, and somctimo.s for a 
better description of native shoes. iSomo dressed skins 
from Nara}'!inpet exhibited at tlu; last Calcutta Exhibition 
Avero aAvarded a bronze medal, ami a leather pad made 
from the same material obtained a similar award. Leather 
water-skins of a. superior des<‘ription, called choquls), Avhich 
are used i)y travellers to carry drinking-Avater, are also 
made at Birli. 
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J cup ore. 

Thk Joypovo Court occupied a prominent position on tlio 
south sulo of tlio main entrance to tlic Indian Court. Tlio 
outside of the Court was tastefully decorated with arms 
arransjed on arclu's, which were surmounted by a scroll 
ombhrzoned with the le^-end ./<7//w/r in English, Hindi, and 
Urdu characters. In the interior of the Court the most 
conspicuous object was his llijrhness the Maharaja’s collec,- 
tion of specimens of the industries of the state. These \vcro 
much admireil. 'I'hc pajilrr-tiKuhc work of Jey))ore was well 
represented l.)y a model elephant ])Iaccd outside the Court. 
Tins elephant, beiiiy coven.'d with the trappin<rs and deco- 
rations usuallv employed by nobles of the Jeyj)ore state, 
formed an effective contrast to the ('h^phant facing it in tho 
Eengal Court, which was caparisoned in tho manner usual in 
Ifehar. The more.yalualde e.xhiliits of jewelry and enamels 
were })laced for safe custody in the jewel-room. 

I'hc following account of th(' industrii's of .Teyporo has 
been kind!\' supplictl by theonicew in charge of the Court. 

d’he art of painting a]j]»ears to have flourished sinc(‘ 
the time of iMaharaja .bii Singh, who iinj)orted a iMussuhnan 
painter from Delhi. The carpenter casto was the first to 
adopt th(' art as a means of livelihood, but of late years both 
potters and Jiralnniiis luive al.-o taken to it. 'J'ho best work, 
however, continues to be done by tin; ciirjtenters. Ibtccntly 
piiinting and drawing luive bi en taught in the School of Art, 
and sonic beautiful designs for jewelry and enamel-work, 
prepared by liam Ifaksh, the teacher in the schoid, were 
exhibited. 'I he preptiration of mj'thological pictures gives 
employment to some humired tind lift}- families, d'he paints 
chiefly used are l'/ngb>h Avtiter-coloms, which have superseded 
jjignients of native inaniilacture. d'hey are applied by 
ni ‘ans (>1 blushes made ol the htiir of the stiuirrel's tail. 

House decoi'iition, botli externtd ;ind internal, tind llit! 
preparation of (le.signs lor cotton-printing, ttie imporfanf 
indiistwcs. 
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The manufacture of f^lass cxco])t for beads and imita- 
tion gems has never reached any high stage of perfection, 
tliougli small cups and attar-bottles are made. Itubies, 
emeralds, aiid sapphires, are well imitated in glass, and, until 
superseded by cheap I'iuropean productions, were exported 
on a considerable scale. Itecently the School of Art has 
commenced to blow glass, and some specimens of its work in 
this lino found a place in the Exhiintion. 

Before tlie establishment of the School of Art in 1860, 
only two varieties of pottery — one red and one bTack — Averc 
made in the state, and the manufacture was confined to ckafis, 
sum/iis,a,nd other household utensils. During the last 18 years, 
however, great j)rogr('ss has taken place, and J eypore pottery 
is now much ap])reciated and in great demand throughout 
India. Two varieties are produced : stone pottery is made 
from a mixture of felspar, glass, soda (sa/ji.), yellow clay 
(iimltuni), and a kind of gum known as ki//iera. The mate- 
rials are ground, sifted, and after being mixed pejured into 
moulds. The pieces thus produced are joined togi ther and 
afterwards coated with a layer of liuely-))owdered felspar 
mixed with starch ; the colours, of which a blue oxide 
of cobalt and a green oxide of co])per are tlu' commonest 
ingi’edionts> are then painted on. After painting the ware 
is dipped in a transparent glaze made of prc]»ared glass, and is 
then ready for baking, t'lay pottery is made of a A\hit('clay 
(^k(isbir) found in tiu' Tochara hills. 'I he jirocess is a simjjle 
one, the clay re(|ulring merely to be moistened and mouhled 
to the desired shape, after Avhich it is painti'd, glazed, 
and baked in the same manner as the stone pottery. It is 
c.stimated that three men can produce Ki pieces of stone 
pottery or 90 pieces of clay pottery in a mouth. The prica' 
of the articles protluccd varies Avith the size and design, and 
ranges from As. 4 to Rs. 10 the })iecc. 

Fire-bricks, Avhich sell sit Re. 1 a hundred, and lire-claA', 
Avdiich .sells at Rs. 2 a maund, an' produced in considerable 
quantities. Ati attemjd recently madi' to manufacture porous 
jars for elc(dric batti'ries proved unsuccessful. 

The manufacture of brazen household utensils is carried 
on lai’gely, nearly one hundred families being employed in 
the industry. BrassAA’aro is exported to 'rail Marwar and 
Udaipur, att export duty of Rs. 2-8 a maund l)eing levied liy 
the Durbar. Since tin* Simla Exhibition of 1870 tlu' manu- 
facture of carved and engraved brass-work has been taken 
up by the Sclnnd of Art, the )>ioductions uf which Miml a 
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ready sale. The price of brasswaro varies more according to 
the skill of the workmanship and the labour bestowed upon 
it than with reference to tlie weiglit of metal employed. 
The usual jirico is from Re. 1 to Rs. 8 a seer. • 

Some twenty firms arc engaged on the sculpture of 
marble, and liave in their employment about one hundred 
and fifty workmen. With the exception of a few Icumhars, 
the sculj^tors are entirely Rrahinans by caste. The chief pro- 
ductions aje idols, ehitriSj marble chairs, and small figures of 
animals in white, black, pink, and green marble. The age of 
the industry is uncertain, but it is known that marble sculp- 
ture was carried on to a considerable extent before the scat 
of the Government was transferred from Ambar to Jcypore. 
A duty of 4 per cent, is levied on rough marble, and there 
is an export duty of equal amount on carved work. The 
quarrying is done by Mussahnans, who are paid by contract 
at the rate of As. 8 to Re. I for every maund of marble 
extracted. The sculptor’s arc jraid by tlio montli, and earn 
Rs. 8 to Rs. lo. Jcypore images, especially those of Hindu 
deities, are frequently jiainted and richly gilt. For these 
images marble from ^tekrana is generally employed on 
account of its hardness and resistance to the atmosphere. 
White marble is also .sometimes inlaid with marbles of other 
colours, the commonest being a black marble Ifoni Kotputti. 
For mosaic pavements a nummidithic limestone from Jaaalmir 
is employed. The average export trade in marble is esti- 
mated at about Rs. 10,000. ►Specimens of Jeyporo carvings arc 
frequently taken to Europe by travelh'rs, but the European 
demand is chietly for the cheaper articles, and its indiscrim- 
inating character has led in this, as in so many other cases, 
to the production in largo quantities of inferior wares, an 1 
to the consequent deterioration of •workman.ship. 

The art of damascening in metal, as practised in the 
Punjab, was introduced into the kSchool of Art about six 
years ago, but does not ajipear to have taken root in the 
state. 

The manufacture of figures and models in papicr-viacJn' is 
carried on to a considerable extent, d'ho mode of jireparation 
is as follows: A clay figure is moulded to the required shape 
and allowed to dry, alter which it is coated, first with a paste 
made of flour and water, and then with paper pulped in water 
with h enugreck seed dana, Triyonella Tieninngrvccioit- 
The pulp when half dry is worked into shape with a long 
.sharply-pointed tool. When the figure i.>; completely dry the 
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clay is removed from tlie interior tliroiigli a hole at tlio 
bottom. These figures are chiefly used for tlie represen- 
tation of mythological personages, wliich arc placed in 
public thoi'oughfares and temples on the occasions of religious 
ceremonies. Some ten families are employed in their manu- 
facture. Papicr-mache is also used as a material for baskets 
for storing grain. The industry is still in its infancy, but 
the specimens contributed to the J^lxhibition showed some 
progress in the past, and gave a promise of further develop- 
ment in the future. 

Chintzes of some excellence, on account botli of tho 
artistic character of tho designs and tho fastness of the 
colours cni])loyed in tlieir ornamentation, are produced at San- 
gami and Jiogra. Some of tliesc are well suited for 
table-covers, and household drapery. Tlie prices, especially 
of those from Sangami, which are said bo tlie more durable, 
arc somewhat high owing to the elaborate process used in 
printing. The white cloth on which it is intended to print 
is first washed in plain water and then dijiped daily for about 
a fortnight in a solution consisting of two parts of linseed oil, 
one pai’t of lime, and four parts of water, being exposed 
to the action of tho sun between each dinjiing-. After this 
it is again washed and dried anW dijipcd in a yellow solution 
of Terminulia Vhehula. When dry the desired patterns are 
impressed on it with wooden blocks in an ink made of alum, 
turmeric, iron rust, the root of the liubia VonJifoUa (tho maujit)^ 
tho flowers of Wondjonlia Fioribiinda, and a little oil. Tho print- 
ing process, which has to be repeated twice, requires great 
delicacy of manipulation. After printing tho cloths are boiled 
iniisolution o( Morimla Ciiri/olia, hubia CordifoUu, and Termin- 
alia Oltebula, and exposed to the sun to dry. They are then sent 
to Sangami and Bogra, and soaked for nearly a fortnight in 
tho water of the river, which is said to give them a peculiar 
rosy tint. Lastly, the chintzes are again printed and washed, 
and are then ready for use. These chintzes are extensively used 
in tho Joy pore state, and if better known, would doubtless be 
in greater demand elsewhere. The character of the print- 
ing varies with the quality of the chintz emplo 3 'cd, and 
the price of tho cloths when printed is generally double the 
original cost when plain. Kxcellcnt collections of chintzes 
were contributed to the Exhibition b}' his Highness tho Iflaha- 
raja and Mr. Ti^llery, the ofliccr in charge of tho Court, 
tho latter collection alone containing over 1,000 different 
patterns. Cloths are also stamped in gold aiul silve\', leaves 
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of metal being apijlied with a size, of which the composition 
is given below.* 

Felts arc manufactured at several places in Rajputana, 
but those of Malpura in Jeypore, where they have been 
produced from the earliest times, have a specially high repu- 
tation, and are largely exported to Jodhpur, Udaipur, Bikanir, 
and elsewhere. Tliey are also used for saddle-cloths in some 
cavalry regiments. These felts are manufactured from sheep’s 
Avool, Avhich is thoroughly cleaned, beaten into a pulp Avith soap 
and AA’ater, and Avorked into the required shape. The price 
Agarics according to quality. The A^alue of the annual export is 
from Ks. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000. An export duty of Ks. 0-4 per 
cent, is levied by the Darbar on all Malpura felts. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes is an important 
industry in Jeypore, giving employment to about SOO families 
of Mussahnans and Chamars. The former are the better 
Avorkmen. Their manufactures do not appear to differ from 
those of other parts of India. 

It is not certain Avhen garnets were fir.st discovered in 
Rajputana, but rough stones are knoAvn to have been cx))orted 
upwards of fifty years ago and cut by Delhi lapidaries. 
'I'he chief ([uarrics Avere those at Sarwan in Kishengurh, 
in Udaipur, and at Rajmrinal in Jey})ore, though the last 
named are noAv Avorked out. The gariu't-iinders are chiefly 
Jogis from the Kishengurh .state, Avho are believt'd to have 
been long acquainted with the exi.stence of garnet.s, and to 
haA'O carried on a secret trade in them umh'r the gui.se of 
j)ilgrimage. They first began to (piarry oj)enly in about 
1810, and since that time a tax has been levied on quarry- 
ing, varying from Us. I to Rs. 20 for each pickaxe used. 
Tlie Avork is profitable, and both contractors and <iuarrymei 
are said to earn an easy livelihood, d'he Auirieties of garmd 
found arc of all cohmrs, from yclloAV to purple and crimson. 
Stones arc found of all .sizt's, from that of a grain of Avheat to 
five or six inches in diameter. The rough garmds are cut in 
Jeypore by Mu, ssalman lapidaries, a)id exported to S\vitz(!r- 
land, France, and German}', Avlnue they are used in the 
manufacture of watches and mu.sical boxes and for jewelry. 
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T'lic tools cm ployed in cutting and poll, sliing arc of the most 
primitive description. The total value of the export of garnets 
from Jcypore is about Its. 70,000 a year. The price of 
garnets varies according to the cutting, colour, and size of 
the stones, but very fair necklaces can bo obtained at prices 
ranging from Rs. 0 to Rs. 30. 

The manufacture of Jcypore enamel, which has now a 
world-wide reputation, was .started about thirty years after 
the foundation of the city by Jlahai-aja Man Singh, at whoso 
rcque.st five Sikh families skilled in the art migrated to Jeyporo 
from Lahore. At that time the art was little known and not 
extensively practised. It has. however, acquired fame during 
the hast sixty years, and the .Jeyporo enamels are now in 
greater demand than tho.se of Delhi and I.,ahore. Enamellitig 
can be done on gold, silver, or copper ; but the first of these is 
the metal msually enq)lo)'ed, as it can bo enamelled in all 
colours, while silver can be enamelled only m green, blue, 
yidlow, and pink, and copjter only in white, red, pink, and 
black. The process is oiu' roepairing great care and skill. 
The article to be enamelled is first engraved by the goldsmith 
■with u pattern supplied to liim or according to liis own fancy, 
and is carefully polished. It is then given to the enamellcr, 
who applies a coloured enanudin the form of a jKXjjtc with a 
shar[)-pointed style. The article is tluaa placed on a piece of 
mica in a triangular furnace, which is heated to a I’ed heat; 
When the enamel is sulliciently melti'd and thoi’oughly 
dill'u.si'd along the lines of the ('ugraving, the article is 
n'lnovi'd and polished on a whetstone. The laiost dillicult 
part of the process is to know when the enamel has been 
sulliciently lieati'd, and any error of judgment on this point 
iiece.ssitates a recomnu'ncement of tlie jarocess. Duly one 
colour can be applied at a time, and it is necessary therefore 
to j)ut the colours on in tlieordiu'of their resistance and heat, 
white bi'ing a])[)lied iirst, and then green, blue, black, 
ri'd, in the order nanu'd. d’he while and red enamels are 
e.specially valued, d'lie cidours used are manufactured at 
Lahore by Mussalmans. Their comjaosition is not known, but 
it is believed that they consist of glass coloured with 
metallic oxides. The exact colours obtained are suppo.sed to 
depend in a measure on the (piantity of heat usetl. The 
.setting of jeweds int(» (Miamelled ornaments is a separate art. 
carried on by a dill'ereiit .set of workmen. The jeaily 
export of ('luinuds is e.stimatcd roughh at Hs. 3(),b0() 
to Us. dPptlKI, of whiidi nearl\ tin' whole idUsists*ot gold 
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ornaments. Excellence of workmanship is secured so far 
as it is in the power of the state to secure it by laws 
which compel the workers of bad enamel to repair it, and 
render liable to fine and im])risonment manufacturers of 
counterfeit Avares. The p^encral collection of Jeyporo enamels 
at the Calcutta Exhibition was fair only, though it comprised 
some magnificent specimens of silver enamels, the property 
of his IJiglmess the Maharaja. 

No less than 144 specimens of gold and silver lace from 
Jeyporc Avere sent to the Exhibition. The lace industry is 
an important one, and employs 4(J0 families. The lace is 
manufactured from gold and silver wire, the method of 
draAAnng Avhich is described in Chapter XI. Very little 
counterfeit lace is said to be made in Jeyjjore, where stringent 
regulations on the subject arc in force. 

The manufacture of lac. bracelets, originally introduced 
from Kanauj, is carried on to a largo extent by Mussahnans, 
who are kuoAvn as Manihars. The process in the case of the 
plainer kinds Avorn by the loAVcr classes is very simple. A 
quantity of the purest shell-lac is thoroughly cleaned in Avater, 
mixed with its oaa'ii weight of poAvdered lac ornaments ami 
tAA'icc its Aveight of sand, and gently heated in an iron pan till 
it becomes.pliable. The mass is then slightly cooled and 
hammered on a stone slab to mix the ingredients thoroughly. 
A 2 )ortion of it is thendraAvn out into long jdiable rods, Avhich 
are wound round conical AA'ooden instruments knoAvn as 
hatta. Tlie spirals thus ju'oduced are then heated and 
flattened to the desired tliickness Avitli a lianuner, after Avhich 
they are bi’oken at the jn'ojx'r points and the resulting ends are 
heated and joined so as to ])roduce a pyramid of rings, termed 
muthia. The viulhut. having' b(M;n stained and A'urni.shed with 
a warm juistc consisting of and verniillion, vcrdigi'is, 

yellow orpiment, or indigo, the rings [ilmris) arc ready for 
use as bracelets. 4'he upj)er classes wear a more elaborate kind 
of lac bracelet ornamented Avith false pearls, fin.sel, and other 
kinds of fancy-work. 8everal s[)eciinen 3 of both classc's wt.TO 
exhibited in Calcutta. It is said that y<M) families of Avorkmen 
arc engaged in the manufacturer of hut bracelets, for Avhich there 
is a considerable demand for exj)ort t(; Moinbay, the Deccan, 
ami Marwar. Lactpieredwarc is produced in the School of Art. 
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Tub remark tliat tlio Exhibition of Indian artwaro 
at Calcutta would liavo been more complete if fuller time 
could have been afforded for i)ro])avation is especially 
applicable to the iffadras Court. This Court contained only 
s])ecimcns of the artii-lcs ordinarily manufactured, and thus 
in few instamics afforded a jwoper criterion of the bifibest skill 
of the various Avorkmeu, In other jnovinces travelling faci- 
lities arc greater, and the production of objects of art is 
constantly stimulated, as regards quantity at least, by a succes- 
sion of tourists, Avitb money to spend on its encouragement, 
tlio result being that objects of siq)eri<.ir merit can generally 
bo obtained even on .short notice*. In this re.s])ect ]\hulras is 
at a disadvantage. It is out of the ordinary trae.-kof tourists. 
Conse([uently tlie demand for indigenous artwareis exereed- 
ingly limited. 4'he workmen are few, and no stocks 
arc ki'pt in liand from Avbicli a sc'lection pf really good 
sieocimens can Ih* made for an exbiltition, tin* ])re])aration b.r 
which is hurried. Probably, however, until tlie Calcutta 
Exhibition comparatively few jeeoph* outsidi! Madras were 
aware of the «*xistenee of any art manufactures in that 
province, and the novelty and (“xei'llence of many of tlie 
exhibits in the Madras Court, though not tin* liest that (*ould 
have been jnocured, came u|ton many connoisseurs as a si, a t 
of revelation. 

The Madras Court included, besides exhibits from 
Madras proju'r, the spi'cimens of artware contributed by the* 
Travankur slate, many of which furnished tin* most amjile 
proof of the artistic fei'ling ami public spirit displayed by 
his Highness tin* iMaharaja. 

Two good portraits in oil of a prince niul prince.ss of 
Travankur were exhibited on loan. 'I'hese wi'ic tlie work of 
a local native artist, and merited very high praise. The 
management of the drajiery and the tlesh-tints displayed 
remarkable skill, ami some slight errors in fore-shortening 
alone detracted from the e.\cellence of the pictures. ’A good 
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crayon drawin^r l)y a TMadras artist of tlic Travankur Maha- 
raja was exliibited. Some paintings on ivory of no particular 
merit were also shown, as well as several collections of 
paintings on talc, illustrating castes and professions. The 
coioins of the latter, however, 'were very crude, and the 
draAving was thoroughly ungainly. 

Some excellent photographs of buildings and landscapes 
were exhibited by the well-known firm of Messrs. Nicholas 
& Co. 

The collection of musical instruments Avas good, and 
comprised specimens of many kinds — from the simple forms 
belonging to the rude hill tribes to the more elaborate typcjs 
in use among the civilised jwp^^hitions of villages and 
towns. The folloAving Avas the class! licutlon adopted: — 

(ti) Insfniiiicnfx of pi — Drums, tamboiiriiios, cymbals, 

castanets. 

(h) ff'ooif iiivfriiiiKi/f-s iiot i/i'pciii/iiiij on rmh. — Jlorns, Hiitcs, aud 
Avbistles. 

(c) Winil iioftni/iirhts irilh irn/x . — Single tiihos of A'arions kinds 
Avith A'ibruting pieces of canc ; an instnniK'iit closi-ly ro.«emliling tlie 
bagpipe ; gourd instruments witli two or more tubes, and an in.^trument 
almost identical Avith tlio so-called .JoAv’s harp. 

(</) Sfriiiijul iiii^tndiii ntn . — Instruments with one string and Avith- 
ont a finger-board; dulcimer Aiitli frame and strings of cniu' ; 
instruments Avitli finger-boards ami frets tor shortening tlio strings, 
the sound being produced by twanging Avith tlie fingers or with a 
piece of wood, b6nc, t'ce., and iiistiuments Avith a finger-board played 
Avitb a boAv, like the violin. 

Four very good specimens of black Avood carving aviu’c 
exhibited by ]\Ir. Whiteside, of tiie Madras Civil IService. 
This geiitleiiiiiu furnished the designs, Avhich Averc executed 
entirely by native carpenters imder his supeiintemlence. 
The exhibits consisted of a side-board in the Elizabethan 
style, a credence or jirayor-desk in thol llh century styh‘, 
a bedstead of aueieut Byzantine jiatteni, and a tea-box of 
renaissance design. The execution in the latter Avas parti- 
cularly fine, free, and .sharp. 

^ No glassAvaro or jiottery' of special merit Avas .shown. 
Owing to an unfortunate misimderstamling, the poltmy 
made at the Madras tichool of Arts Avas almost ('iitiroly unre- 
presented. This Is imich to he regret ted, as the excelhuice 
of this ware, both in form and colour, i.s well knoAvn, and 
a valuable opportunity for comparing it Avith specimens 
from other Indian art schools and with I'iuropeaii pottery 
Avas thdieby lost. 
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Specinioiis of plain brass-work in tlic sliapo of lamps 
and otlicr household utensils were shown by the Hoii’blc 
Goda Narain Gajapati liao. In one of these the adap- 
tation of the leaf of the sacred piped as a reflector was 
ingenious. Other devices in lamps for religious services 
and other purposes Avero exhibited. Various clioap trays 
in hammered brass, simply stamped, or of stamped and 
pierced pattern, Avere also worthy of notice. The chief centre 
of manufacture of tlie pierced trays is Tirupati, in the North 
Arcot district. The patterns are gciun-ally of the knob and 
floAver or some similarly coinxintional t3"pe, and have at times 
a geomctri(*al figure, a flower, or a mythical animal in the 
centre. The decoration is mainly arabosfjue, the cone being 
fluted and the margins serrated and lace-like. The tl•aA^s, 
of Avhich some Avere very prellAy Avere sold clicsiply. A small 
collection of liouseholdware and a, number of articles used 
in religious worshij) AV(‘re also (‘xhi luted from Tan] ore. 

Some neat specimens of baskedware from the Ganjam 
district, and soA^'ral of tlui nests of liaskets familiar to travel- 
lers passing^Iadras by sea, Aver(' shown. 

The foAV ])ainted fans of palm-leaf, painted paper, and 
talc, sliown in this class call for no sjx'cial mention. Some 
))aintcd leatkor dish-mats froin tlu', Cuddapa district, ri^prosent- 
iiig the usiud llindii niytliologi(*al scenes, Avere however of 
(‘onsiderable nuu'it. Six veu’v fair so-(*all(Hl la(*(|uer travs Avero 
shown from Kiirmd. '^Idie Avork res(*nibled that from Hyder- 
abad and Kaslnnir, and the di'signs and (*olour of the Ira^As 
Avauxi excellent. Some beautiful carved cocoaiiut shells and 
had fruit from Ganjam Averc also sboAvn. The delicac}^ and 
accuracy of carving dis])lav(Ml in these Avas most remarkable, 
and the industry is om' wliich deserves (mcouvagemont. A 
carving in black Avood of ailiiulu temple crowned b^' a large 
lotus, Avliicli was (‘xbibited by tlu' Maharaja of TraA’aideur, 
display etl merit, though injunMl by having been polished. 
Some carved red wood figures of Hindu di'itics from Tiruj)ati, 
ill thcNortli Arcot district, Avere verv creditable; Avliilo a set 
of ivory chessmen, exhibited on loan by the brother of the 
zamindar of Pungainer, showed great ([uaintness in design, 
ddie ivory carvings exhibited by the ^laharaja of Travan- 
kur Avero of exceptional merit and of groat beauty of 
design. These Avere executed hy^ the Travankiir ( Joveriiment 
Ivory-carving Department. The best specimen was pnibably 
iiii almost faultless paper-Aveigbt, representing a Xair girl 
lit her toilet. Of little less cxcellenco Avi'ro a boorv-vack 
with curved elephants and some curved haml-mirrv^rs. 
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Anotlicr feature of great merit was the work made at 
Vizao-apatam, consisting of ivory, bison-horn, or tortoise- 
shclUaid on to sandal wood, or of a combination of the three 
materials so laid. There are two manufacturers of this 
work at Vizagapatam, named respectively Yendapilli Vira- 
salino-am and G. Chinna Viranna. Tho productions of 
each were of nearly equal oxccllonco, but a combined work 
and jewel-box exhibited by tho latter was said to be tho best 
S2iecinicn of tho work ever made. The Avork generally 
folloAvs purely Eurojiean forms, and is used for blotting- 
books, jncturc-frames, inkstands, work-baskets, glove-boxes, 
whist-markers, &c. The details of the ivory fretwork and 
em^raving arc carried out with a jDatient delicacy thoi'oughly 
Indian. 

Some very delicate silver filagi’ce work n])on gilt and 
metal boxes Avas exhibited by Muhammad Mahmud Khdu 
Bahiidur of Madras. Where and when those Avcrc made is 
uncertain. Similar, but inferior, sih'cr filagree work was 
exhibited from TraAumkur. The delicacy of the execution of 
this AA'ork is remarkable : but as is tlu' case with much of 
the filagree Avork made in Cuttack, i\Ialta, an* clscAvhere, 
this very delicacy renders the artich's unsuiti'cl for tho jmrpose 
for which they arc designed. A brooch, a caivd-case, or a 
tray, which is crushed by tho slightest lu’essurc, is obvi<Hisly 
of no ^iractical use. 

Some specimens of fine Tanjorc ware Avero .shoA\ni. 
Tliis AA'arc is of four kinds : engravi.Ml brass, eoppiu* enriched 
Avith sihmr, co^rper enriclu'd Avith brass, and bra.ss enriched 
with copper. d'he .second is, hoAvever, tho kind usually 
known as Tanjmc wruk. Tho Avarc; takes the form f)f trays 
and of the A'a lions .shaiics of Hindu donu'stic A'l'ssels, whi.e 
the ornamentation is generally the form of int'tlallions 
re^n’esenting scenes from tho Hindu mythology. T'lie 
samples exhibited Avere oidy fair of their kind, and it has 
hccoino AX'iy ditlieult of late years to obtain good speeiimms 
of the Avork. A large and somewhat indiseriniinating 
demand for it has led to a rajiid deterioration of tho (pialif)'. 
The latest dcA'clopinent, of Avliieli one specimen Avaa shown 
in the Madras Court, is tlu; Avorst of all ; gri'at sjmshes ol 
silver, Avithout form or delicacy, having taken the ])la(;e oi 
tlie carefully-moulded and cngrav(;d medallion, Avbich shouM 
be the distingui.shing feature of the Avork. A d'anjoi'e tia\' 
made to tho design of Mr. Wliitesiilc .shoAved a new (hqiarturo 
of coifsidci’able merit in this flo.scrijitiou of art-inaiiufucturc- 
The Tirupati Avork differs from that of 'J’anjb.roiu that in tlic 
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former the copper and silver arc laid into the brass, and 
are not repousses, as in the latter. For trays this is a 
distinct advantaj^c, as it renders them capable of actual 
use. The Timpati work is very inferior as a rule in dcsif^ 
and finish to that of Tanjorc. That good work can bo 
pi'oduccd at '^Firupati was, however, very clearly shown by 
the two excellent trays exhibited by Mr. Whiteside. 

Some curious lizards, beetles, frogs, and otlicr animals in 
brass, Avere exhibited from IMadm-a, whence also came two 
most beautiful old stG('l weapons (a fonr-bladcd dagtrerandan 
elephant goad), exhiinted by the llon’blo Mr. P. Hutchins. 
There was jn'obably nf)thing in the Exhibition of tlic same 
description at all cf|ual to these, which would in fact bear 
comparison with the best s])eciniens of cinque cento weapons 
in Europe. It is melancholy to think that sucli a sujjerhitivc 
art, though not yet absolutely dead, is fast expiring for xvant 
of encouragement. After these inimitable specimens of 
Aveapons, it js needless to do more than notice those sent 
from Travaukur, though among the latter two daggers Avith 
gold damascened steel blades and sheaths formed of the 
snouts of sword fish, Avith gold floral ornamentations, Avero 
curious. 

As compared Avith the other provinces, in most of 
Avhich carpets formed a very distinctive feature, iMadras made 
a A'ery ])0or shoAV, only a few small specimens being shown. 
The Vc'llore jail, in which are made cai’pets but little inferior 
to those of Agra or J.aliore, and tlu; IJangalorc jail, were 
entirely unrepresented, Avhile from the Ellorc jail only one 
small specimen Avas sent. The carpets from tliese jails arc in 
such demand — orders being booked long in advance — that no 
specimens Avere available for exhibition at Calcutta. 

Some good s])ecdmens of grass mats Avero sliown, espe- 
cially tAA'o from T’imievelly, whicli Avere especially noticeable 
for tin; cloth-like liiu'iu'ss of tlieir texture. 

Some good embroitlery from the Hobart School for 
Midiannnadan girls in Madras was exhibited in this class, the 
plndknris in imitation of those made in the Punjab being the 
best specimens. The best exhil)it in this class was, however, 
i\vAt oi jmlumporcs, or stamped and hand-painted cottons; 
those from Noi’th Arcot, exhii)lted by the zamiudar of 
Kalastri, and consisting of figure subji'cts from scenes 
in the lldnidyana, being most quaint. Other pahunpores 
from the Kistna district were stamped in the Muglial 
pattern Avith trees and animals. These palanqwres excited 
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very general admiration, and were also miicli appreciated b}'’ 
ii <>-ontIonian travelling in India some two or three years ago 
in order to pm-chase objects of art for the South Kensington 
JIuscum. They can bo used with groat effect for dados, 
or for screens, curtains, and table-covers. They also look 
very well when thrown over eowdics. Their pr-ico is very 
moderate, and there <‘an bo but little doubt that there would 
1)0 a very large demand for them from Europe wore they 
better known. Some so-called chintzes from various districts 
displayed considerable merit. 

A few figure models and toys and three curious sets of 
native playing-cards were shown. 

A sample piece of tlie celebrated Arni muslin, made in 
the Cliingleput district, was exhibited. It would be impossible 
to exceed the fineness of this fabric, but its delicacy makes it 
very expensive, and the good cpialities have been entirely 
replaced by coarser cloths, the fine samples being made only 
to special order. A few samples of coarser muslin, in the form 
of pawn's, and some excellent ehiilift, or women’s bri'ast-cloths, 
from the llellary district were also exhibited. The latfiT 
are of mixed cotton and silk, and display most excellent taste 
in the arrangement of colours, wdiilo the texture is very 
close and good. Eor European purposes, they. look very 
effective when thrown over the back of a chair. Tlieir jirice 
is about lie. 1-8 each. 

The woollen ful)rics exhibited were of inditfei’ont (|uality. 

The women's cloths exhibited Avero to some extent 
disappointing. Three viay good silk cloths from Ganjam 
were shown ; but from Madura, where the best are gAuu'rally 
.su])posed to be made, the cloths .sent were; n'lnarkable only 
for a tasteless profusion of gold embroidery on ])oor material, 
'riie result Avas that very high ))rices were asked for inferior 
specimens. Erora the North A root district came two very 
handsome gold-laced cloths for men, in Avhich the combination 
of pearl gray and gold Avas most (dfectivo, 

A very interesting specimen of Kurg embroidery in 
red thread on a ground of Avliitc cotton cloth Avas shown 
by Mr. C. H. Madia. Some samples of embroidery Avero sent 
from the Saint John’s Orphanage, Nazareth, tinnevelly, 
and there were also samples of lace from the Siirah d'uekiu- 
Institution, Talamcottah, and of pillow-lace from the S. 1*. G. 
Mission school at Irichinopoly. Some of the specumens 
of pillow-lace di.splayed con.sidcrahle merit, but it is .said that 
the quaHty has deteriorated in I'eeent years, 8ouio very 
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good gold-lace made by the Native Christian women of tlie 
Nagercoil branch of the London Missionary Society was 
exhibited by the Maharaja of Travankur. One piece of 
combined gold and silver lace in this exliibit deserved special 
commendation. Several samples of the ordinary white 
Nagercoil lace also deserve to bo specially mentioned. 

Some dress materials embroidered in gold and silk at 
the Hobart school for IMuhammadan girls were show in this 
class. The work was similar to the embroidery already 
mentioned as being exliibih'd by this school, with the excep- 
tion of one dress made of black not and embroidered witli 
gold and the wings of a green beetle of tlie JJupresfis order. 

A large C|iiantity of silver jewelry, executed by the 
artists of the Mai larnj a of Travankur, Avas oxliibited. Some 
braiiclets and necklaces made of the small local silver coin 
called c/iakram are pretty, but, sj)eaking generally, the remarks 
made above in regard to the silver- woi'k a])})ly also to these 
exhibits. Some tigm*-claw jewcLy was shown, the distin- 
guishing features of the class Ix'ing the gold jewelry lent by 
tlie j\laharaja of Travankur, It would he hard to surpass 
many of these' ornaments foj* corre(‘iness of design (from 
a Hindu jioint of vi(‘w) and for faithful execaitioii. Two 
])airs of valualilo gold armlets inlaid with precious stones, 
cxlilhited by Pulieat Kamaswami Clu'tty, were placc'd in tlie 
jewel-room. A eolh'i'tion of jK‘asant jewelry as worn by 
the poor(‘r classes in the town of Madras was also shown. 

A very comjileU' collection of tlio ordinarv apparel, 
ornaments, wcajions, imph'ments of the chase, and household 
utc'iisils of the vari<ais tribes inhabit ing the liills of tlu' 
Madras pri'sidi'iiey, was exhibited. Tlu' tril)es represented 
iiielude tiu' Kurgs, tlu' Tadas of the Xilgiris, the Kaders of 
the Anamalais, thci Malai Arasers of Madura, tlii' Cherumers, 
Parayers, Nayadvs, and Mulem-s of .Malabar, the Pampas 
of the (hxlavari, the riu'nsus of Kurnul and Kislina, and 
tlie Jaimliadis of tIu' Ih'llarv district. d1ie last-named ari', 
how(‘V(‘r, a wandering trilu' liki' tlu' gypsii's, — not a hill tribe'. 

Jt will b(^ obsi'i vi'il i’rom this account that though tlu' 
collection might have bi'i'ii more' (*om]>h'te in some n'>pe‘ets, 
and more artistieall>' t'Xci'llent throughout, had more time been 
alfonh'd for prc'iiaration, many of the exhibits were woriliy 
of high praise, and many of the nuiniifaet arc's deserve' 
eiu'ourageinent. Ih'garding the ])rohahh' e'lVe'e't of the 
Kxhihition on the' industries n'jm'se'iite'd, it may In' sah'l}' 
stilted that a considerable teinpeirary siimuhis will eiYtainly 
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bo given to tlic iudustrios the siiecimons of which specially 
attracted the attention of European visitors, such as the 
Tanjorc ware, tlio Vizagapatani work, and the palampores. 
Under each of these lieads large numbers of orders were 
i-egistcred by the officer in charge of tljo Court. This 
temporary impetus as regards mere quantity might become 
permanent if a more ready delivery of articles ordered could 
bo ensured. Purchasers do not as a rule care to wait for 
two or three mouths between tlie date of an order and its 
execution. As regards the quality of the articles likely 
to bo turned out should the increased demand for them 
continue, the })rospects are unsatisfactory. Nothing can 
be worse for an artwaro than to become the object of an 
indiscriminating demand ; for tlic endeavour to keep the 
supply abreast of it tends to tlie inevitable detriment of 
the artistic qualitio.s of the work. This is especially 
true of tlic majority of Indian arts, in which the workers 
are very limited in number, often consisting only of 
the members of two or three families. 
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The fine arts section of the Mysore Court, while neither 
so varied nor .so extensive as that of the Courts of some of the 
otlier states and provinces, had several exliibits of intrinsic 
merit. 

Owinj^ to want of time for preparing special articles for 
the Exhibition, and to the size of tlie ordinary sculptures 
of the country, Avhich are too largo for transport, only min- 
iature figures Avero sent fm’ exhibition, and consequently 
the collection Avas not typical. "I'he material used for these 
miniature specimens is soapstone, Avhich is easy to work when 
fresh ([uarried, but hardens Avitli exposure. Carvings in this 
stone tliat have existed for centuries are met Avith tliroughout 
the province. Their surfai’es are still bright, and the 
angles are as clean as Avhen lirst cut. ddie artisans have 
nearly died out, though the skill and delicacy of the Avork 
of the few that survi\'e shoAV that the excellence of the old 
art is not yet extinct. 

The arts of engraving and lithography are of recent intro- 
duction into My.sore, and the specimens exhibited Avith one 
exccj)tlon represemted the res\dt of European instruction. 
The province sii])|)lies all its own eilucational Avants in the 
.shape of maps and diagrams. 

Painting and drawing Iiua'c long found a homo in 
Mysore, but sima' tlu' downfall of Musahnan rule the 
demand for them ha.s gradually declined, until in the present 
day painters have to supplenumt their profession by other 
nuains. The class or caste of painters has not, hoAvever, 
died out, as it is compulsorA' on parents to teach the rudiments 
of d rawiiijjj to llieir cliildri'ii, wlu'llior tlioir labour is prolitablo 
or not, Sainj)les of criuU' paints ainl ]>riis]ios inanutacturod 
by nalivo ai'tisls for tlioir envn nso wore oxlnbiiecl. The 
pictures painted with those ])rinutivo applianoos ex(‘ol all 
expectation in tlu' iliirahility and brij^lit.ioss of liioir tints. 
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The cxhil)its of cbony-AVork inlaid with ivory were worthy 
of notice, both in design and execution. This description 
of Avork seems to Jiave been once iniicli in vogue in the 
])rovince, as good samples are constantly met in very old- 
fashioned furniture, and tlie patterns have been handed 
down for generations. Wt)rkinen in ebony are at present 
very foAV in number. 

The manufacture of lacquered toys gives employment 
to a number of hands, whoso work is in demand throughout 
the province. Its value lies in the dural)ility and finish of 
the colouring. The forms employed are traditional, being 
handed down from father to son. The prices of toys vary 
from tliree 2 )ios to several rujAees each. Tlie trade, of which 
Chaunapatam, a town on the M\'soro State Kailway, is the 
seat, admits of great expansion. 

ddie famous sandal wood carvings of Sorab and Sugar 
formed perlia[)s the chief feature of the Court. Tlie boxes, 
fans, cabinets, ami cases forming this collection, Avere entirely 
covered Avith elaliorato jiatterns, consisting for the most jiart 
of medallions illustrating Hindu mythology, encircled by 
intricate foliage, Avith ligures of animals in relief. The 
details, incongruous in themselves, Avere groiqied Avith eastern 
skill, and formed an exceedingly rich ornamentation. The 
minuteness of the carving on wood of so hard and close ' 
a grain as sandal demands so much care and jiatieiice that 
the jiroduction of a single jianel is the labour of months. 

The art of writing on palmdeaves, the durability of the 
material employed, and the wonderful jiresiTvation of the 
characters Avritteii, were illustrated by a I’eAV leaAU's taken from 
a standard AVork in the libraiw of his Highness tho 
Maharaja, dated 1118 of the era of Siili\'ahana (xV.I). IfOdj 
Another old manuscript Avilh illustrations of the Harivansa, 
Avritten at u 2>criod avIicu )}rinting and lithography Averc 
imknoAvn, on paper niannfactnred in tin; ])rovince, Avas 
still fresh and clear. The illuminated illustrations, though 
wanting in per.sj)eclivc and in light and shade, shoAved much 
grace and beauty and a ])eii\!ct knoAvledge of tho art of 
colouring. The pancr and ink used are noAV scarcely 
procurable iu the province, as the excellent material formerly 
maiuifactured is beijig rai)idly displaced by the cheaper 
imodiictions of the \V(;st. i j 

Iavo Avi illen on yc/c/ca leaves (Calo/ropis gif/antca) 

by Puruaiya, tho well-known DlAvfm of Haidar Ali and 
1 ipu feultiiii, and altorwards of the Pritish Government 
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in Mysore, wei'O oxlii})itod. They arc very old, but tlie loaf 
is intact, and tlio Avritin<r quite lojifible. Leaves are still 
used for giviiif? lessons in writin<j^ in the interior, where paper 
i'fe not easily procurable. They are siij^poscd to inij)art 
the habit of moving the ])on with the gr(!at delicacy of touch 
so often observed in nativ'es, most of wliom can write freely 
and rapidly, resting the paper on the thigh while seated 
on the floor. 

Channapatam, already juentioned os the seat of the toy 
manufacture, is also famed for its musical insti-umcnts. The 
samjfles e.xhibited wore of the kind ordinarily in use through- 
out Southern India. Lhobest.speeimons of these instruments 
were, however, lost in transit, and thus Clmnna))atam failed 
to obtain its ju'oper phuto in the list of awards in this class. 
The musical wire drawn from the indigenous steel of this town 
is held in high repute by the natives of Southern India, 
and a bronze medal was ,award(>d to it at the I'ixhibition. 
Among the local musical instruments was classed a ))ot made 
of a peculiar clay said to be found only at Channapatam. 
This vessel is used in lieu of a bass drum, and is exported to 
the Deccan and the Ilerars, ^furcluinfis^ or Jews’ har])s, are 
also manufactured in this town, and form an article of export. 
The collection of musical instruments as a wlmle, however, 
failed to attract the favourable notice of the jurors. 

Thr (!0 lithogra])hs illustrative of the discijdino of indig- 
enous schools previous to the introduction of the Kiu’opean 
system of instruction Avene shown, 'riiese Avere exceedingly 
characteristic of the classes of the peo]ue represented — 
d’auiils, 1'elugus, and .Muliammadans — and Averc interest- 
ing as illustrating the tvrannical influence of the school- 
master OA^er his charge and the torture suffered by the latter 
on the most trivial provocation. The ))unishmonts repre- 
sented are: (1) a boy suspending himself from the roof by 
a rope Avliilc he is birched by the master ; (‘2) a boy made to 
assume for a jwotraeted time the position of sitting on a ehair 
with nothing under liiin to bear bis Avcight; (o) a boy in a sitting 
posture, ])()ised on his feet, with his hands passed under his 
thighs and holding the tipsof his ears lau ween his index-finger 
and thumb ; ( t) a boy the knuckles of whose right hand, 
Avhon closed, are .subjc'ctcd to sovi'ro trealmeut with a slate 
or board ; (a) a boy having his clu'ek slappc'd and pinched ; 
((•) a boy j)inued as in the game of cocdv-figliting, dmilied 
Avith jaggery to affract ants, and Ibrown off bis c(piilibriiim. 
'vhich he cannot regain. 
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Tho appliances, as, may be expected, wore few and 
primitive in these schools. Kaditam, a rude prototype 
of what is now commercially known as “ German parch- 
ment,” served tho combined pixrposes of slate and note-book. 
This article was projxared by tho pupil himself by first 
sizing together several layers of common calico until they 
attained the rigidity of paste-board, and afterwards paint- 
ing tho material thus obtained with a composition made 
of dhntura leaves, cliarcoal, and size. When perfectly dry, 
it was folded up as slates are folded, and put between 
boards. The pencil used Avas a piece of soapstone, and the 
Avritings on this prepared cloth Avere of remarkable diu-ability. 
The Vi/usapUha Avas a rude book-rest, rendei’cd absolutely 
necessary by the long hours of school life, and tho cumbersome 
manuscripts of the Sastras and other standard works of 
the past. Tho Ilulijc AA'as a small black board prepared by 
the pupils, by repeated aixplication of dhatura leaves and 
charcoal to a plank about 3 feet in hmgth by 1 foot in breadth. 
Kind /ms arc the common steel pointed pens or styles 
universally used for scratching on palm-leaves and still in 
use ill some jiarts of India. Lc/c/ianis or reed pens Avere until 
very recent)}' in extensive use, OAving jiartly to a preA’ailiiig 
opinion that pupils Avho commenced writing Avith steel nibs 
Avonld never master a clerkly hand, and jiartly to a. super- 
stition against the use of quills. The Stationery Dc'partment 
used to issue these ri'eds to GoA'evmnent ollices. Chitaldrug 
in Tumkur is noted for the be.st Icichanis. 

Articles of CA'iTy-day use an; extensively made from 
the soapstone so jihnitiful in tho Malnad. This material is 
both chiselled and burned, and is quite porous until hardened 
and rendered inqiervious by a hot oil batli. Vessels madi! 
of it ai’e durabh*, and range in pri(!e from a foAV annas to 
Rs. bO. A hot or tepid bath in a tub of soapstone is considered 
by the hill people to be a luxurious and ollicacious reiiicdy for 
certain diseases. 

Steel of Mysore nianufaeturo secured prominent notice 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1S()7, and received a medal at tlie 
Vienna Exhibition. The articles exhibited at Calcutta Avero 
so feAV and unimportant as to ment no special mention ; but 
the 'superiority of the charcoal-made steel for cutting tools 
over steel made by patented jxrocesses of manufacture is avcH 
understood and readily admitted. 

Sravan Pelagola, situated near tho French Rocks, hns 
from 4ime immemorial been the seat of tho numufacture of 
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brasswaro, by which, thougliit is to a groat extent restricted 
to trays and small castings of animal ^orms, a great number 
of workmen earn their livelihood. Other parts of India are, 
however, vastly in advance of Mysore in tliis line. 

The bolls and native drinking-vessels inbcll-metal exhib- 
ited wore of ordinary quality, but sufficed to show that local 
wants are locally supplied. 

The collection of gold by washing auriferous sand taken 
from the bods of hill-streams after heavy falls of rain is an 
industry carried on all over the province, and the crude 
appliances used for this purpose were shown. These; consist 
of a wooden platter, I’oughly trimmed by the gold-seeker 
himself, an earthenware basin, and a scoop. The i)rf)cess of 
wa.shing consi.stsin separating the pyrit(;.s from tin; sand by a 
liberal use of water, and treating the rc.sidue, after placing it 
in the wooden jdatter, with ((uicksilver and friction. Tho 
j^yrites is then tied into a knot in a rag, covered over with 
cow-dung, and, Avhen dry, heirnt in an open fire to .separate 
tho gold from tho quicksilver. Of the sam))les of j^ld quarts 
exhibited, tho quartz from tho llonnali lields, tmeon from 
a depth of lOo feet, showed lumps of gold. Tho yield 
from this mine is reported at G.>- dwts. per ton of quartz 
crushed by steam machinery, and is expected to rise to 
Id dwts. per ton when tho pyrites in the sand are also 
recov(;red. 

Under tho head of vehicles and wheelwright’s work 
were exhibited models of tho ordinary agricultural cart 
with wooden discs for wheels ; tho improv'cd cart with 
naves and spokes; and {\w Hidlii handu cart, used to bring 
home harvest from tho Holds in tho hilly districts. This 
last carries loads from f<uir to six times as great as those 
of tho ordinary cart, and requires as many pairs of 
bullocks to draw it. It is used for fairs and on festive 
occasions, .such as marriages and holidays, Avhen the cart is 
decorated and a platform is made by spreading planks 
on tho framework. One of these, Avith live or six pairs of 
bullocks yoked to it, and carrying luilf tho village folk on 
its spacious dock, - is not an unusual sight in the Malnad. 
The farmer looks on this cart as an object of A’cneration, 
houses it carefully, and Avill on no account allow loAv-casto 
people to approach it. 

Nino locks of types fast disappearing fr.nn ordinary 
uso were shown. They were cumbersome, incoin’cnient, 
and not expcdicious to lock or unlock ; but they were 
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very durable and not easily picked or broken. Four other 
locks in brass, rann^in^? m price from 5 to 12 rupees each, 
from the districts of Chitaldriiy and Tumkur, wore made on 
tlie pattern of English locks, and wore considered by the 
jurors to be deserving of a bronze modal and second- 
class certificate. The workmen arc deserving of encourage- 
ment. 

The manufacture of indigenous glass for women’s 
bangles and scent-pliials, wliicli was illustrated by twenty-two 
exhibits, failed to attract special notice from the jurors. 

Glazed pottery is not mamifactiirod by the people, and 
the specimens exhibited came from the jails and sa])pcrs’ 
workshops. Tlic twenty-four specimens of clays shown 
seemed, liowever, to in(li(‘ate that it is not in conse(]uenc0 
of the want of raw material that glazed pottery ware lias not 
obtained a place among the maniifa(*tiires of the ))rovin(?c. 

Some silver trays and sah'crs were shown, wlil(*li, though 
chaste and simple, obtained no award. A few articles of jail 
manufacture met Avith a ready sale at ihc Exhibition. 

Mysofc has at no period of its history liecai noted for 
cotton goods. Its wants have always been sup))lied from 
Avitlioiit, and local weaving is restricted to (*lotlis of the 
coarser and poorer kinds, adaptc'd for tlu) labouring classes. 
Very fcAA" districts grow cotton, and the yarn for wc'aving is 
principally imported from tlie surrounding llritisli territory. 
The ))rinci])al exhibits came from llu^ i^uniiu' Orphanage 
established by the Weshwan .Alission, and w(‘re veuy (n*edit- 
able, as the work of childnsi not of the Aveaviu* (*lass. 

Wooll(3ii fabrics are woven of liand-s])un yarn after 
the priinitiv(i faslnon so e(nmnon in India, Avithout slay 
and without liealds. The exhibits consisted ofhiui kamlis, 
priced at from 8o to <S0 rnp(‘(‘s, much ))riz(‘d in tlu'. homo 
of their manufacture and ]md'orrod by the people to Eng- 
lish-made goods. Th(' texture is hii(\ luit the (pialily is 
never likely to become ])o[)ular among l^uropeans, owing 
to the great liarsliiu^ss of the avooI enijiloyed. ]\Iysor(‘, 
though a great Avool-producing countiy and long famed for 
IcamliH and carpets, in Avliich it earric's on a considerable 
trade, did not sIioav to adA^antagc; wlnui tlu'se prodiuds 
Avere compared Avith similar gocals from otlnu’ jiarts of 
India 'llie samples of liorse-clotliing and l)lank(‘ts from 
the ncwly-cstablislicd mill at Jjangalore w(a*e promising', 
and seemed to indicate a prosperous futiuai for llio wool- 
producejTS of the province. Fair coating Icarnlis from the 
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Kolar district were also exhibited, agd priced at from 10 to 
12 rupees the piece of 4 yards. Tliesc were said to be 
water-proof and very duraldo. Coffee-planters and native 
gentleincu of Mysore patronise these JcainUs extensively, and 
there is a fair trade in them. The more costly kinds, 
priced at 150 rupees a piece, were not shown at the 
Exhibition owin<»' to want of time to weave samples. Dava- 
na^ir is in hif^li repute locally for the best description of 
hmlis. 

The exhibits of silk consisted of the common fabrics of 
native wear sold in the l)azars. These wore unadulterated, 
and the dyein^* was of indigenous fast colours, while the 
texture was stout and durable. The fabrics were wanting in 
quality and finish, and on that account were awarded only a 
second-class certilicate and bronze medal. In point of price 
tiny siHun to have been favourably received, as those in the 
Court had a rapid sale. • 

IVrfumed burning-sticks arc manufactured only by 
Muhammadans, but are used by all classes of the people. The 
local consumption is largo, and they are also exported exten- 
sively from Bangalore and ^lysore to tlic Deccan. 

The horn manufaeluros exhibited, though of small value 
in themselyc's, consisti'd of arti(‘l(\s of every-day use, and 
compared favourably with English manufactures of the 
same <dass in qualit}% tinish, and price. The Jkxhibition 
has rosulti'd in large' orders. The industry is of recent intro- 
duction into ^lysoiH', and at j)res(ait is carried on only in 
Bangalore, where all the sho])s get their su 2 ')plies of combs, 
buttons, &(*., from lo(*al workmen. 

The models of railway carriagi's, as supplied by 
Jlessrs. (\ Ap])avoo Clietty and Sons to the Southern 
Mahratta State Ihiilway, and the arcliitectural drawings and 
surveys by the School of Emgineering and Natural Science, 
Bangalore, which weri^ exhibited, are W(n*thv of mention. 

13('es have long been domesticated l)y the hill tribes 
of tbo i\[alnad, anil it is not unusnal to lind hives attached 
to the eaves of the eolfee-planter's bungalow in tbo 
Chiknuiglur district. The contrivance that does duty 
for a. hive is a chalti reversed and jiorforaled to allow 
of llio ingress and egress of tbo bees. These chatlis are 
iiisido and outside with boos-wax, and are i)lafod 
!Uuon}i; the trees in thi^ I'ori'sts about the l)e^inniny; of 
January. Swanns are attracted 1)y tbo smell of tbo boncy 
and wax, and tbo chatlis arc at ouco tenanted, ’ll! tbo 
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course of a month or^eix weeks the bee-keeper visits his 
pottery hives, and after carefully covering them with a thick 
towel carries them home ana places them, mouth down- 
wards, on a plank, under the eaves of his thatched hut. 
Dun'ng the cold season the hives are covered over with 
loose straw to keep them warm, and the bees are fed on a ball 
of rice-flour mixed with honey, which is placed once a 
week in each hive. About Juno the bees disappear, but 
always return with increased swarms on the setting in of 
the monsoon. Tlio samples of honey and hives at the 
Exhibition received a certificate of honour. 

The Mysore samples of coffee are the true Coffee 
Amlica. The tree is said to have been introduced into 
the province two centuries ago by a Muhammadan pilgrim 
from Mecca named Ihibabudan, who established himself 
on the hill range forming the backbone of the country, 
A?hich is still known as the Bababudan hills. The era of 
coffee-planting may, however, be said to have commenced 
sixty years ago, Avhen the first European planter, ]\Ir. Canon, 
opened his e.^tate, which mnv goes by the name of 
JIailamone. The coffee grown on tliis estate fetches the 
highest prices in the London market. The samples exhibited 
were awarded a certificate of honour for tlu' berries, and 
a certificate for the pre{)arati(m and cleaning (d’ the seed. 

The cardamom from the Cardanianey Estate in Man- 
zurabad, and the areca-nut from Birur, in Kadur, were 
excellent. 

A very interesting collection of 140 views of the 
architectural remains in the country Avas exhibited. T’he.se 
Avere taken some A'cars back by the late Coh^nel Dixon at the 
cost of the Mysore GoAernnumt, and have been presented 
to the Imperial Museum of (Jalcutta. Among the photographs 
exhibited by professionals, the collection sent by Mr. (i. C. 
Brown, of tlie (Jubbon, Bangalore, received a lirst-clas.s 
certificate and silver medal. 
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^ortli-SBcstcni |Jvo\)iitcefi iin'b 

In the year 1867 an exhibition was held at Agra under 
the auspices of tlie N()rth-W(.‘stern Provinces Government, 
the net cost of whioli to the local Government was 2|- lakhs of 
rupees, exclusive of the cost to otlier proviiu-es. The Bombay 
collection, for instance, was valued at Rs. 10,000. In 
the closing address Ills Honour the Licutenant-Gov'ernor 
rcmai’ked : — 

“Such an event is nui likely to recur in the.so provinces for some 
years to come, but local associations will be left to work up to the 
present model. I trust, however, that tho lu'xt that may bo held, 
whether organised by (jovernnu'iit or by private enterprise, may as 
much excel tho present as this surpasses jtrevious eiforts.” 

Since that time tlieie have been district agricultural 
shows, notably tho.se which have become annual at Buland- 
shahr, Mirat, Saliaranpur, Alighar, and Baliraich, in winch 
art and manufactures bear a small part. Shows were held at 
Luckjiow in 18(S1 and 1SS2, at which art and manutactures 
again received consid{'ral)lc attention, while art contributions 
have bei'ii .sent, either independently from various towns, 
or as ju'ovincial collections to exhibitions at Vienna, Paris, 
Calcutta, Amsterdam, Sydney, ilelbourno, Simla, Lahore, 
and Jeypoiu?. 

Tho Calcutta Internationtil Exhibition was, however, 
the fir.st since IHbT, at which tho local Govornn\ent of tho 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh had made extensive 
etl'orts through its district ollicei’S to procure a thoroughly 
repres('ntativo collection. 

To afford some ('stiinato of the progress made, since 
that time, a, summary is given of the nature of the contrilm- 
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tions from each district to the Agra Exhibition and Calcutta 
Exhibition: — 

District. A>?ra Exhibition, 1867. Calcutta Exhibition, 1883. 

SaliaranpuT .. White wood carvings, Wood-carving in soft white and in 
fibre. dark hard wood ; the latter (of 

which the doorway and doors 
loading into the Court formed a 
good example), most delicate and 
artistic, silver and gold embroi- 
dery, illuminated manuscripts, 
old paintings, silver ornaments, 
potter}', glass, models of machi- 
nery, work in Sambur leather, 
checks and coloured cloths. 

Muzaffarnagar Papier-mache ware, wool- Papier-macho ware, woollen blan- 
Icn blankets. kets. 

Mirat ... ...... Cabinet-work, porcelain, silver-work, 

embroidered hand-made muslins, 
basket-work, cutlery, lithography, 
coloured and checked cotton cloths, 
miscellaneous cotton manufactures, 
leatlier-work. 

Bulandsahhr ,,, Gold and silver jewelry, Carved and inlaid wood-work, 
carved wood, pottery, glazed pottery and glazed tiles, 

glass, toys, ])apicr- woollen and silk “ IVrsian” earjx'ts, 

inaehe, embroidery, cotton carpets and hangings, hand- 

brass, copper, iron, m/ulo muslins, plain and embroidcr- 

and lock-work (all ed with gold thread, hand-printed 

plain)* cotton cloths cottons, 

and woollen blankets, 
carved soapstone, x>er- 
fumes. 

Alighar ... Brass-work, pottery, Wood-carving, cotton carpets, nn- 

carved soapstone. glazed ix)ttory, eoloiired cotton 

cloths, leather-w'ork (ornamental), 
brass -work, illuminated manu- 
scripts. 

Mattra ... Toys, carved wood and Silver toys, graven brass ornament, 

lac(pierwarc, jjerfumes. silk and cotton rope of varying 
colours and fineness. 

Agra City ... Embroidered silks and Marble inlaid and carved, and fret- 

muslins, gold and work, sandstone fret-work, carved 

silver lace, marble soapstone, gold and silver embroi- 

inlaid, carved soap- dery on blather, silk and velvet, silk 

stone, arms, and cloths, gold and silver lace, eleetro- 

eopper-work, tiles, plated ware, life-sized figures iri 

furniture, basket- clay and wood illustrating types of 

W'ork, woollen and peasant jewelry, glazed and un- 
cotton rar])ets, cotton glazed pottery, laequerware, foa- 

eloths, fans, coins. ther and fibre fans, arms, illumi- 

nated manuscripts, liaiid-prinb'd 
cotton cloths, silk, woollen, and 
earnerH hair carpets of Persian 
design, cotton carpets ; also a very 
fine collection of ancient brass 
utensils and iinplcmeats. 
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District. Agra Exhibition, 1867. Calcutta Exhibition, 1883. 

Eta ••• Cotton carpets, fibre Cabinet-work, leather-work in horse 

hide, glass, coloured cloths. 

Mainpuri Wood inlaid with brass. Wood inlaid with brass. 

Etawa ... Carved wood, glass, horn, and fea- 

ther* work. 


Farrukhabad... Hand-printed cottons, Iland-prin ted cloths from both Fur- 
cotton carpets, woollen rukhabad and Kananj, wood-carv- 
rugs, fibre mats, brass- ing, cabinet-work, perfumes, 

work, pottery, com- embroidered leather, glazed pot- 

mon tiles, tents. tery and tiles, Persian carpets, 

cotton carpets and cotton manu- 
factures, including tents ; also a fine 
collcutiou of old coins from Kanauj. 

C’awnpot-e ... ufaria, cotton cloths, Leather- work (not catalogued), tents, 

cutlery, leather, furni- 
ture, tents, brass and 
•iron-work (plain). 

Fatchpur ... ♦Ordinary brass, copper. Hand-printed floor-cloths and cciling- 

aiid lock- work ; cut- cloths, painted W’ood, painted i>ack3 
lery, pottery, glass, of cards, 
carved wood, soaptone, 
lac (pier, clay models. 

Jhausi ... Cotton cloths, brass- Woollen car]:)ets and mgs, silks, 

work. nuisliMs, glazinl pottery, brass, 

cop])cr, and bell -metal work, pea- 
cock feather trimmings aiul fans, 
toys, leather-work (embreiderod), 
arms, eultoii cloth'^, woollen 
blanket .s, peasant jewelry. 


Hamirpur 


Silver ornaments, images of Hindu 
deities in brass aiitl pewter, models 
of agricultural implements. 

Banda 



Ornaments and useful household 
articles in agat(''s and moss agates, 
cut and polished. 

Allahabad 

,,, Persian carpets, cotton 
cloths, iibre manufac- 
ture.s, braus-work. 

Persian carpets, both from the Indian 
Car]>ct Manufacturing Company 
and fnnn the jails, cotton carpets 
and miseellaneous cotton and other 
fibre inanufaetures, glazed pottery, 
Lithogra])liy, printing, boi>kbind- 
ing, and engraving. 

Mirzapur 

Stone-carving, Pcr.sian 
• carpets, glass, brass- 

W(»rk, lae(tiier->N ork. 

Stouc-carving, Persian carpets. 

• In the 1367 cataloKuc thcro waa cviilonlly aome 

Ctuifusioii !ibv)ut Filtohpur :i:ul r.itt']i>srliur. 
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Disti k’t. 

Banares City . . . 

Apra Exhibition, 1867. 

Persian oar|>cts, cotton 
carpets, cotton cloth, 
silks, brass, 

pottery, cabinet-work, 
oasket-work, toys, 

clay lii^iires, ivory- 
work, libres, mats, &c. 

Calcutta Exhibition, 1883. 

Persian ca.rpets, cotton carpets, cotton 
clotlis, silks, Jcinkhahsy embroidcreil 
silk and velvet, hand-woven muslin, 
ivory-cai!Ving and ivory furniture, 
paintings on ivory and talc, brass- 
ware — plain, graven, and polished, 
enamels on gold, peasant jewelry, 
bead-work toys, clay figures, silver- 
work, arms, musical instruments, 
scientific instruments. 

Gbazipur 

Glass-work, perfumes. 

Perfumes, cabinet-work, glass-work. 

Jaunpur 

Perfumes. 

l\*r fumes, papier-machd ware. 

Azimgbar 

Silks, silver-work, bell- 
nu'tal work, glazed 
pottery. 

Silks, satins, muslins, glazed i>ot- 
tery. 

Gorakhpur 

Embroidered leather, 
cabinet-work. 

Embroidered leather, eabinct-work, 
brass-work. 

Basti 

Basket-work and toys. 

Persian cari)ets (jail made). 

Bijiior 

Carved ebony, eoffon 
(doths, perfuiiu‘S, silk, 
fibre mats, brass-work, 
cutlery. 

Carved (‘bony, ])apier-mache, glass, 
cotton clotlis. 

Moradabad ... 

Brass- work, pottery, cab- 
inet-work, glass, eutton 
cloths. 

Silver-work, metal-work, cal)inet- 

work, ])<>ttery, cotton, earpet.s, 

cotton cloths. 

Badaon 


Pa])ier-maclie, wood-carving. 

Bareli 

Gold and silver-work 
(probably foreign), 

lil)re mats, C(»!fon ear- 
j)ets and liaugiug.s, 
])uttery (probably 

liuuipur). 

Carved, painted, and lai'qnered wood, 
work, lock-work, scientific instru- 
]m‘iils, toys, cotton carpels, Lang- 
iiig.s, Ac. 

Shahjalianpur 


Laccpierod and ])aintcd worxl, lac 
ornaments, cutlery, ba.sket-work, 
and Libre mailing. 

Pliilibliit 


Inlai<l wood, furniture, and carved 
wood. 

Bampur State 


(iold ami silver-w'ork, elect ro-])]ated 
ivork, jKiinting on glass, illumi- 
nated luaimscripls, richly irnmnled 
arms, papier-inaclie, glazed pottery, 
toys, i*crsian carjiets, inlaid silver 
or />h/ci-ware, fine cotton damask. 


(*ml>roi(U*rc(l N\ith 
tliivad, (iiif btoi*! wire Tor musical 
iustniuiciils, slcoi iihli-Looks, lisili- 
iiiU-lim'.s, 
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District. Agra Exhibition, 1807. Calcutta Exhibition, 1883. 

Xjuckiiow City Woollen rnpfs, wilvor- Black metal inlaid with silver, Mack 
work, clay models, medal inlaid with ^?old, silver, 
cotton rutrs, fibre mats, silver-p;iit, and enamelled silver- 

and silk cloth. work, f^okl and silver lace, gold, 

.silver, and silk embroidery on 
velvet, leather, silk, and muslin, 
hand-made muslins— plain ^d em- 
broidered with thread {chikart 
work), glazed and uuglazed pottery, 
coloured whole and in designs, 
brass, copper, and white metal, 
])(‘rforated, gravtm, and plain ; 
lerra-(*otta figurines, life-sized clay 
models, perfumes, illuminated 
manuserij)t, arms, Persian carpets, 
<‘otf on carpets in Persian and other 
designs, musical instruments, hand- 
printed cottons, lithogra])hie print- 
ing and bookbinding, kite-string 
of singular liiieiicss, &c. 


llardni 

...... 

Silver ornaments. 

Sitnpur 

. .Silk 

Illuminated mnnuseripts, ancient 
rams, cotton prints, brass-work. 

Barabanki 



Glazed pottery, cotton carpets, cotton 
ebdlis, toys, and a eolleetiuii of 
lisbing implements. 

Bahraich ♦ 

Felt nigs, woollen mgs, 

-• brass-w(>rk (probably 
foreign). 

Feltings, basket-work. 

CfOiida 



Painted ])ottory, basket-work, painted 

1 e a 1 1 1 0 r , i V o r y • e a r i 11 g s . 

Faizabad 

,,, Hand-woven and em- 
broidery muslins, 

cotton elotl^j. 

Hand-woven muslins, plain and 
enibruidercil lace, gold and silviT- 
work, band-printed and woven 
cotton cloths. 

Sultanpur 

... 

Bell-metal work and basket-work. 

Bai Bareli 

••• 

Hand-woven musliiis, plain and 
embroidered. 

Partabgarh 

... !#.••• 

Anns and carved mai'ble (not cata- 
logued). 


After all, this (‘eiiipavativc statciiu'iit is somewhat dehi- 
sivo, and too mueh in favour of lSt37, Ufisome of the articles 
then exhibited, tliough not so specified, were clearly loan 
collections of forcip,ii articles, and were not jiroduced in tlie 
districts credited with tliein. Again, a comparison by 
numbers would reveal how mucli the trust in and appreciation 
of exhibitions has developed : bijnnr carving, for instance, 
in 1807 was eonliued to some eight very ordinary articles, 
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of which three wore lent by the Lieutenant-Governor ; while 
about SOO articles, comprising the highest class of work 
turned out, were sent to Calcutta at the cost to Government 
of carriage only. 

To note the improvement in each class of exhibit which 
appears on a careful comparison of the catalogues would take 
up too groat space. Persian carpets are perhaps the most 
noticeable instance of development ; and looking at the wealth 
of colour and design displayed at Calcutta, particularly from 
Agra, it is worth noticing that the best cai’pot from the 
provinces in 18G7 was one from Jlu-zapiu", valued at Its. 165, 
and the next an Agra jail carpet, 24 feet by 19 J feet, 
valued at Its. 98. 

Moradabad metalware was then apparently represented 
by nine samples of brass. For Calcutta, though the cost of 
carriage only was defrayed by Government, some 5,000 
articles were tendered for exhibition by the workmen, 
comprising samples of every description of the best work 
undertaken. 

11a tiaras brass, Lucknow d/dri, and the pottery of Khurja 
(Ilulandshahr), Kainpur, and Lucknow, have also greatly 
developed. 

Ko doubt for some time after the IMutiny in.any of the arts 
were in a depressed condition, owing to the j) 0 \'crty Avhich 
the war hud engendered, but a revival, due jiai’tly to 
railways and partly to exhibitions, lias taken jdaco in most 
of them. There can be little doubt, from the inquiries 
already received regarding (>.\hibits, that the Exliibition will 
bo fruitful of much g<tod, both i^ augmenting sales, in 
stirring up inquiry, and in bringing to light Avork which 
may have been overlooked on this occasion. 

It is much to be regrettc'd that the absence of details 
from the district li.'ts generally has left the catalogue so 
barren of descrijitivo matter. In this connection the 
provinces are at a disadvantage in being Avithout those schools 
of art sujiervised by cultivated taste in Avhiidi llengal, 
Pombay, and the Punjab rejoicia An inti'resting monograph 
on the trades of Lucknow, Avritten by Mr. W. Hoey, C.S., and 
the short annual notices of provincial manufactures Avhich 
appear in the trade reports of tlie Agricultural Department, 
and brief notes in the iSettlemont lieports, so far. constitute 
the main sources of information. 

Idiat so largo a collection Avas brought together on this 
occasio^u was mainly the result of the public spirit and 
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intei’Gst evinced by the municipulities of the province. That 
Lucknow was the first to conic forward. It was closely 
[ollowod by Ap^ra and Banaras, and at lonf^er intervals by 
Farrukhabad, Saliaranpur, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, &c. 

Amon" the private exhibitors his Highness the Nawdb 
■)f Kampur, his Highness the Maharaja of Banaras, Mirza 
3uliman Kadr, brother of the ox-King of Oudh, Nawdb 
Mahndi AH Khan of Lucknow, Baja liakr Ali Khan, C.I.K., 
tdr. J. S. Gi'owse, C.S., C.I.E., Captain jMonck-iHason, Iv.A., 
3eth Lachmi Das of Mattra, Baja Amir llasn Khan 
Bahi'idur, Munshi Shco Narain of Agra, Pandit Gopindth 
jf Lucknow, and Babu Bani Prasad of Mirzapui’, were 
sonspicuous in the assistance afforded. 

Some life-sized jiortraits of former Kings of Oudh were 
contributed from Liudvuow to the Art Galliuy, where also 
5 onie of the best of the Banaras gold and silver-work and 
embroidered Jcinkhahs were exhibited. 

It was at first hoped that separate space would have 
been allotted to the jail departments of the province, in 
which case the remarkable and varied collections sent down 
might have been shown to far greater advantage, so far as 
that department is concerned. The space at the disj)osal 
of the Executive Committee did not, however, admit of this, 
and the arrangement, had it ])roved feasible, ivould have 
caused great loss in decorative effect to the Provincial Court. 

The artistic arraugaanent of the Court Was due to 
Dr. Tyler, Superintendent, Central Ihison, Agra. 
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^Junjab. 

The Punjab Court was intended to represent as com- 
pletely as possible the actual state of the industrial arts of 
the ])rovinco, and to slioAV the articles for Avliich an increas- 
ing sale is desirable. 

Contributions by the Governments of Bengal and of the 
Punjab of Rs. 7,000 each for the purchase of articles to bo 
retained in the jiermancnt ])ossession of those Governments 
enabled the Provincial Committee to procure a fairly repre- 
sentative collection of purchased articles from craftsmen, 
whose limited means woidd not allow them to conti’ibute 
independently ; and many of the choicest objects shown, 
such as the richly-carved doors and wiiidows from Bhcra 
and Chiniot, were specially ordered beforehand. It is to 
bo regretted that, as the Committee Avas not a])pointed till 
the 3lst of i\Iay 1883, and as many of the best Avorkmen 
live in remote districts and AA'ork Avith exceeding deliber-* 
ation, some of the best AAorking time of the year AA'as 
lost. Parts of the ])rovince are in the hot Aveatner ])rac- 
tically locked up so far as many industries arc conc('rned. 
Many of the articles, too, A\’<'rc not seen by the J ’resident 
or Secrctaiy of the Committee till it aa'us time to des- 
patch them to Calcutta, and no time Avas left for alterations 
or additions. oreover, altliougli every eH'ort nuiJo 

tomininuse tlic trr)ul)le entailed on district ollicers, it was 
impossible to spare tlieni as much as was desirable, 
considering their manifold labours. With more time at the 
dis 2 ) 0 sal of the Committee it ef)uldliave more froqi*ieutly dealt 
directly with the craftsmen. The services of otluiers, howevcu’, 
were in all cases most freely ^iven, and it is to their efforts 
that the comjdetcness and r(q)resentativo cliaractor of the 
collection are due. It was found that many objects [U’ociirod 
for the Committee hy oflicers in remote districts were scm^u 
for tlie first time hy ])ersons whose Indian expcu’ience mifj^ht 
be reci^oned wide, while the j^reater part of the collection 
was new to the ordinary Calcutta public. 
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III addition to tlio artiidos purchased by tlie Committee 
and obtained throuj^h district officers, important contributions 
werc’inade by merchants, manufacturers, and private persons. 
Among those may be mentioned articles sent by Messrs. Dav^ee 
Sahai and (.^liainba Mai and by Messrs. Davee Sahai and 
Piirb Dyitl of Amritsar. Tlie trade in fine woollen goods, 
wiiieh lias long been reckoned the most important speciality 
of the province, was also represented by Abdulla Loan, of 
Ijudhii'ina, and Lala 8aligram, of Amritsar. Haji Malik 
Uahman, merchant and honoi'ary magistrate of Peshawar, sent 
a consignment of cliaractcristie importations from Kabul and 
Persia, including carpets, furs, and other articles, as well as 
specimens of the rustic manufactures of the Derajiit. The 
Koftgi'irs, or datnasceners of Shilkot and Gujrilt, were only 
too eager to contribute ; and to pi-cvcnt disappointment 
it was decided to limit the articles to bo sent by each 
maker to six. In spite of tliis I'cstriction upwards of 500 
articles were sent. From Iloshiarpur the Avood-inlayers and 
laccpxer-turnors sent a large selection of furniture, brackets, 
jiicluro-fraines, and other articles in shishani wood inlaid 
with ivory. The miniature jjainters of Delhi were no loss 
Avilling to avail tlicm<elvos of the Exhibition, and contrib- 
uted a large number of the elaborate paintings on ivory for 
which their city has long bnen famous. Messrs. Manick 
Chand ami Messrs. Moti Ham, shawl and embroidery mer- 
chants, and Liila Sundar Lai, curiosity-dealer, Avith Chandra 
Lill, of the firm of Ilari Ram Jagan Nath, of the same toAvn, 
also sent specimens of their A'arious Avares, some of Avhicli 
were costly and beautiful. Air. G. Smyth, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Delhi, and Khan Bahadur Sayyid Amir Ali, took 
great pains in procuring examples of Delhi Avares, and 
])repared an interesting preliminary display in the Delhi 
Town Hall. 

The industrial schools of Kasiir in the Lahore district 
and of llo.shiarjmr sent woollen pile carpets, cotton ilaris, and 
ornamental wood-work. The Mayo 8chool of Art contributed 
drawings of the cbloured pottery architecture peculiar to 
Laliorc, terra-cotta sculpture, ornamental Avood-work, litho- 
grajihs, glazed pottery, designs for carpets, plastcr-AVi)rk, oil- 
])ainting.s, &c.‘ The cutlers and lajudaries of Bhera in the 
Hhahpur district sent knives and swords, and the lajiidaries 
from Amritsar contributed agate, lapis-lazuli, carnelian, and 
jade ornaments, consi.stingchiclly of necklaces. Silversmiths, 
draughtsmen, gold-luccmakers, silk-Aveavcrs, and embroiderers 
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from various parts of the province also swelled the list of 
exhibitors. 

Besides tlio articles purchased for the Government, and 
those exliibited for sale, loans and presentations were kindly 
made by II.H. the Mahiirjlja of Patiala, II. IT. the Nawtlb of 
Bahdwalpur, H.II. the Kdja of Nabha, II. IT. the Rdja of 
Chaniba, through Major C. 11. T. Marshall, Supcrintoiidont 
of the Chamba State ; Rai Bahadur Kanhya LfU, M.T.C.K., 
Rani KirpaDai, Lala Kami Ohand, Rais, Amritsar; Mr. E. 
Nicholl, Secretary, Amritsar Municijial Committee; Sergeant 
Hanlon, Public Works Department, Peshawar; Lala Chandu 
Lai, Delhi, and others. 

Sir Oliver B. St. John, K.C.S.I., R.E,, on special duty 
in Kashmir, was instrumental in the preparation of a largo 
collection of shawls, jdain and embroidered, applications of 
the various forms of Kashmir needlework to articles of modern 
use, chased and gilded silverware, chased and engraved brass 
and copper articles, objeids in enamel, gilded and 

silvered, jutpicr-madu' and painted woodwaro, silk and wool- 
len carpets, felt, cotton prints and other fabrics, with samples 
of wines and brandies fiom the vineyards of II. 11. the 
Mahilnlja, and specimens of timber and other raw products. 
It was found impossible to allot an entirely separate Court 
to Kashmir ; and this collection, with the exception of the 
wines and raw products, cccu])icd s]>aco within the area 
assigned to the Punjab. From Ka.slunir also Mr. K. Bigex 
brought a number of woollen pile carpets. The whole collec- 
tion was sent dowm under the charge (A Mr. E. Johnson, an 
officer in the employment of the Kashmir state. 

The jails of the Punjab are celebrated for their manu- 
facture of carpets, and st(! 2 )s were taken to represemt fully 
an industry which has been the subject of much comment. 
Contributions of carpets, dads, miinj matting, and paper, 
were received from the jails of Delhi, llisar, Ambala, 
Amritsar, Sialkot, Lahore, Jhilam, Gujiirt, Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar, Multan, and Dora Ismail Khan. 

It will be seen that although the spTicc allotted to the 
Punjab, consisting of two bays on the cast and two on 
the west side of the southern nave of the Imlian Court, 
with the intervening space, was larger than that taken up 
l^y sny other province or state excepting (Calcutta, the 
number and bulk of the aiJiclcs to bo displayed was more 
than sufficient to lill it. There were over five thousand 
articles,to show ; and the walls, roof, and floor space, were 
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necessarily so closely packed that the Court was open to the 
criticism that it appeared overcrowded. Por the deco- 
ration, a frieze of painted ornament in tempera on brown 
pa 2 )er, bearing the names of the districts into which the 
province is divided, and measuring 14-i feet in length, was 
prejjaredin the Mayo School of Art. This frieze, of which no 
two panels were alike, had precisely the effect anticipated, of 
framing in the Court with a characteristic and significant 
band of coloured ornament. The two western bays were 
devoted to the .exhibition of wood-work, lacquer, &c., and 
carved doors and windows, rich in surface ornament, but ■ 
severe in their architectonic lines, furnished a sort of fa 5 ade 
to this section, which, surmounted by tlie emblazoned frieze 
already mentioned, and diversified by terra-cotta busts of 
workers in wood, and some specimens of the richly-fretted 
and gilded ceiling-w'ork once common in the Punjab, was 
perhaps more characteristic of the province than anything in 
the Court, d’hc roofs on both sides were draped in cotton 
jn'ints from Kapurthala, Kot Kanuilia, Delhi, and Lahore. 
Carpets were hung wherever space was available. On the 
eastern side the lino of the back wall was broken by a large 
lunette bearing in relief the arms of the Punjab, herald- 
ically coloured and gilt, from which depended a majj of the 
province, showing tlie districts, roads, rivers, railways, and 
chief towns, and inscidbed with a brief suinmary of the 
arts and industries practised* in each town and district. 
On this sid(', in glass cases, were exhibited Kashmir silver 
and enamel, iv()r} -carving, Dellii embroidery, patoli or gold 
lacework, a small quantity of jewelry, and shawls, curtains, 
})rints, phulki'tri'i, aiul /[■e/?-ware. In the nave the most 
jn'ominent place was taken up b)’^ the show-case of tho 
KgOrton Woollen Mills (ai., against tho back of which 
was built a trojdiy of Multan and Delhi pottery. Glass cases 
filled with textile and other fabrics occupied the remainder of 
tho space. To ))rovide additional wall space it was necessary 
to build four partitions between the Court and its neighbours 
— Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, and the North-Western 
Provinces. I'heso - were covered with dark I'ed k/iariva, 
and fitted tvilh ojK'uings or gangways with ornamental 
door-heads. 'Piic (lecoralion and arrangonent of tho Court 
was carried out by Lala Dbanpat liai, clerk to tho Jlayo 
School of Art ; Slier Muhammad and 11am Singh, assistant 
teachers ; and Amir Bakhsh, student, who composed the staff 
working under the orders of the Secretary. * 
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It was found impossible to display within the limits of 
the Court the large number of carpets sent. Permission was 
therefore obtained to use tlie large staircase of the Imperial 
Museum, where carpets, daris, and matting, were shown. 

Having given a brief sketch of the general scheme and 
arrangement of the Court, it may be useful to p^ss in rapid 
review the various classes of objects exhibited, indicating 
as briefly as may be their qualities as art n)anufactures and 
their claims on the attention of the purchasing public. 

The interesting school of Delhi miniature-painting on 
. ivory, which is a survival, and to some extent also a revival, 
of the Pei’sian limning encouraged at the Courts of the 
Mughal Emperors, was largely present in its older form 
of conventionalised representation, as well as in the more 
naturalistic modern style due to the influence of photo- 
graphy. There can be no question as to the delicacy of 
handling of these works ; but the}’ have but little of the 
freedom, force, and variety looked for in modern European 
art. They arc perhaps indeed at their best when ^strictly 
decorative in chai’acter. It is a matter for regret that of 
the very large number exhibited not one "was sold. Authentic 
old pictures in the l^ersian style, on paper, exhibited by 
Sundar Lai, met with a better fate. A scries of Hindu 
mythological pictures by a Kashmiri limner living at Lahore 
were not Avithout interest, and wore acquired for the Jlengal 
Government. II. H. the ]\Iahuritja of Patiala and II. II. the 
Kjija of Nabha also exhibited works in this clas.s. The 
students of the IMayo School of Art showed views of 
the curious mo.squcs and tombs in Lahore and the neigh- 
bourhood, which arcr enriched with a mosaic of coloured 
pottery. A piece of ornament embossed in j)aper by the 
finger-nails, one of which is carefully k(q)t long f(jr the 
purpose, was a specimen of one of the n\any puerilities 
which have long been popular in India. Whole books are 
sometimes embossed in this Avay. 

The oidy examples of sculjflurc shoAvn Avere three terra- 
cotta portrait busts,— one by Mr. G. Pinto, the teacher of 
modelling and moulding in tho School of Art, and two by 
the Principal of that institution. 

Under the head of architectural draAvings Avere .shoAvn 
measured elevations of some of the buildings in Lahore and 
its neighbourhood by students of the Mayo School of Art, 
and a set of outlines by Ghasita filistri, of the Public 
Works*Dep;utment, 
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A few ornamental dosigna by the Mayo School of Art 
wore the solo contributions to the lithography class and 
of photographs there were only a series of twelve pictures 
of public buildings in Lahore and Amritsar by Rai 
Ruhddur Kanhya Ls'il, Executive Engineer of 

Lahore. 

Among objects which it was not easy to classify may 
be mentioned a curious piece of embroidery lent by II. H. 
the Rdja of Chamba through the Superintendent of the 
Chainba state. This was worked about ninety yours since 
by the handmaidens of the IMnis of Chamba, —probably 
about the sanie time as a similar piece now framed in 
tlie South Kensington Museum. The work is in a very fine 
tapestry stitch, in coloured silk, and is exquisitely wrouo-ht 
on both sides, the whole measuring about thirty feet and 
recalling in the archaic quality of its design, though not in 
its exquisite execution and brilliant colour, the Bayeux 
tapestry. 'Mie legend illustrated is too long to relate here 
but it includes deeds of daring and a good deal of slaughter 
with horses, chariots, and many figures. A gold medal -was 
awarded to tin’s interesting work. 

Under the same head may bo mentioned the soal-enorav- 
ing of Ilarmiin Sing and Pratdp Singh, of Shaluibiid, in the 
Ambala district. Phe trade of the niokt-lcand^ or signet- 
cutter, is a common one, luit it is almost universally confined 
to engraving vernacular signatures on blood-stones for the 
use of those Avho sign their names by affixing an impre.ssion 
of their seals. dlie craftsmen named above, however 
have carried their practice further than usual, and can 
engrave crests and animals in intaglio, both in stone and 
metal, with great skill. They deserve to be more widely • 
known. 

llis Highness the Maharaja of Patidla exhibited five 
hooks, including one in cmbo.'ised finger-nail work. Other 
hooks were shown by Delhi curitjsity-dealers. It is to bo 
ri'gietted that suflicient space was not available in which to 
di.splay these books to advantage. 

'I’he musical instrun»ents of the Punjab are, except a 
few peculiar to the frontier, all of old, unvaried, traditional 
lorins. A few forms oid^ could bo collected for the Exhi- 
bition, both time and impiiry being ncccs.sary to produce a 
complete collection. The most popular of all instruments is 
the tsiUir, a sort of lute, which is made in various forms, al! 
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having a general similarity, e.g. the madJiam, the charga, and 
the tarhddr. Of these the madham sitdr, which has five, or 
soiuetiincs six, strings of steel and brass, is the commonest. 
It is a fretted instrument, and the sixteen frets are not fixed, 
as in the guitar, but arc moveable, and are arranged for the 
particular rug, or melody, by the performer. The charga 
sitdr has no frets, and only four strings. The tarhddr (like 
the hin) has an understrung set of five steel wires, which are 
sympathetic, or jingle in sympathy with the upper strings. 
The t&us is a many-stringed instrument, the body of which 
is shaped like a jjcacock. It is played with a bow of black 
horse- hair. The hin is an instrument played with the finger 
guarded by a mhrah, or wire thimble. It consists of a long 
narrow board with the pegs at the end, having the disc 
fretted and supported on two hollow gourds for resonance. 
The drone or jingle is given by a set of live sympathetic 
strings. Tliero is another instrument called hin, wliich is not 
to be confused with tliis. It is a rude double flageolet 
inserted into a small gourd, and being played by snake- 
charmers and beggars, is often distinguished as the hinjogi, 
A decorated example was exhibited. 

Other stringed instruments — the psaltery and the kamin 
or harp — are now very rare. A (|uaint and curious in.stru- 
ment is the suringi or fiddle, a wry beautiful specimen of 
which was included in the collection. In this the strings aro 
made of cat-gut, but tlic resonance strings are of thin brass 
W'irc. Wind-instruments capable of variety of tone hardly 
exist, other than tho hin, rude surnas or bagpipes, and* 
several small flutes. . Various trumpets and horns aro 
used in Kangra. There are also horns, conch shells, &c., 

' but all these give only one or two notes, aro harsh and 
discordant, and cannot be classed as musical instruments. 

The only system of music known is tho Hindu, 
which has a seven-note .scale, apprciximating to our own. 
The^ stringed in.struments aro all tuned to one modi- 
fication or repetition of the key-note {Jcldij). 

In tho class of furniture and u])holstcry a great 
variety of work was shown, some' of which was catalogued ' 
under the head of lacquered, woodj and inlaid work. The 
chairs and camp furniture of Guzrat aro perhaps tho best 
known articles in tho class. Examples of all these were 
shown. The trade seems to be increasing j and as the 
workman, ship is good and the prices are moderate, it 
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(losoi’vcs the encouragement whicli it receives. It is scarcely 
necessary to say tliat, like other Punjab handicrafts, this is 
of recent introduction. The cheaper forms of (ihair were 
not shown, but there is a large production at Kirtarpur, 
in the Jalandhar district. Tables made of shi.s/iam wood 
inlaid in geometric patterns by Nizam Dm of Lahore, a 
stationery-cabinet and an occasional table, both carved and 
inlaid in Arabic designs, by iVIaula liakhsh of the School of 
Art, and inlaid work by the Kasfir School of Industry, Avero 
noticeable as examples of good oriental ornament applied 
to every-day use. A cabinet or .sideboard in inlaid work, 
and the geometrical wood-framing common in the Punjab, 
similar to thaj; seen in Arabic moucharabiehs, was perhaps 
the most complete work of this new school (which is really 
only a revival of the old), but it was considered to be spoilt by 
the introduction of' coloured plaques of Hyderabad lacquered 
ornament. The Iloshiarpur sliinham wood furniture inlaid 
with ivory was shown in large (piantities. This craft owes 
much to the exertions of Mr. W. Coldstream, formerly 
Deputy Commissioner of the district. It is satistactory 
to know that not only Avere the goods exhibited in 
this cla.ss .s<jld, but that extensive ordt'rs for similar 
goods Avero secured. It is j)recis('1y at this point, 
lioAveA'cr, that the difliculties of the foreign merchant or 
dealer begin; for hilherto the artisans have been in the 
habit of working in an irn'gular and intermittent fashion. 
There is no great liarm in this so far as the native demand is 
concemed, but a Avant of jiimctuality and despatch is a 
most serious druAvback from the European merchant’s point 
of view. A sign of a demand moreoA'er is the signal for 
a sudden and unreasonable rise in price, Avhicli not unire- 
qucntly i)uts an end to all dealings. The merchant has 
neither time nor patience to bargain in the usual Punjab 
fashion, and the artisan frecpiently retires disappointed and 
crestfallen from a negotiation suddenly broken oif by a 
Avould-be purchaser averse to haggling about prices. For 
Avood-carving also, Avhich Avas avoH rei)resonted, there would 
be a great demand if the artisans Avero more accessible, and 
if purchasers could rely on orders being executed Avithin a 
reasonable lime and at a reasonable price. Several impor- 
tant orders have been given from articles in the Exhibition. 
As to the distinctive character of Punjab sculpturcr in wood, 
it is strictly — almost sternly — architectural and decorativ'C. 
Figure-sculpture in either Avood or stone has never, owing 
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to tlio Muliammatlan ascendancy, flourished, but there is 
no art for which both Sikh and Musalman show more 
aptitude than carvon ornament. The introduction of panels 
of framed geometric lattice-work, locally known as pinjra^ 
and mentioned above, gives an Arabic character to the designs. 
Tlic door and window from Chiniot received a gold medal, 
and the carvers of Bhera and Batala were similarly 
rewarded. 

The only exhibits under the head of glass wore some 
bangles from Delhi and small coloured vessels from Iloshiarpur. 
Fuel and glass-making materials are alike scarce. There is 
little or no. use in native life for glass, except in the form of 
bangles, and European products are imported ,of a quality 
and price which defy the eft'orts of native workmen. 

A striking and beautiful application of glazed pottery 
to architectural wall decoration is found’ on the mosques 
and tombs of i\Iultan, Lahore, and other towns of the Punjab, 
and also in Delhi and Agra. Local legend, which is ])robably 
true, ascribes to the art a Chinese origin, but it. apj)eai’s to 
have been directly introduced into Xorthern India from 
Samarkand and Persia. The variety known as kashi, a 
mosaic of pottery, where each leaf and form is separately 
cut out and fitted, is no longer practised, and may bo said to 
be extinct. But at Multan, although there arc few colours 
used, glazed tiles, little inferior to the old work, are 
produced. . This is perhaps the best pottery now wrought in 
the province. Originally exclusively architectural, an Euro- 
pean demand has led to the employinont of pottery for vase.s, 
salvers, and other articles for drawing-room decoration. 
A large selection was shown by Muluimmad Azim, of Multan, 
and some experimental efforts by another local potter wci\ 
exhibited. The colours used are now usually dark and 
torquoisc blue on an opaqiwf white enamel slightly tinged 
with blue. 

At Peshawar a rough faience^ composed of a common 
reddish yellow cartlieu paste or body, covered with a white 
erujobe or slip, and a soft load glaze, is made. All over 
Kabul fragments of pottery of a similar manufacture, but of 
better quality, arc foiii’id. The typical piece is a huge, 
shallow, circular rice-dish. On the frontier it is customary 
to eat from this glazed eartlienware — a practice which is 
comparatively unknown elsewhere in India. Scirgoant 
Hanlon, of the Public Works Dt^partment, exhibited some 
panels of tiles of a fine quality of glaze and colour. 
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Tho Delhi pottery, which was shown in some quantity, 
is of a different type, and the paste or body is not a natural 
clay, but an artificial composition of pounded felspar, held 
together for moulding by a musmla of gum or mucilage. 
The articles, therefore, arc shaped in moulds, and are 
exceedingly fragile. VVhen, however, the wares are well 
burnt, a sort of vitrifaetion takes place. 'I'lio best examples 
arc semitransluccnt, and are, in fact, a true porcelain. 
The trade is a. ri.sing one, and tlic demand, both for 
Europe and for the Anglo-Indian market, is so great that 
nothing but a little energy on the part of the artisans 
is required for the crcati<jn of an imjjortant industry. 
Tho paste of some of tho old /ms/// work mentioned above 
is similar in quality, and the Delhi manufacture was at 
one time probably, like that of Multan, exclusively archi- 
tectural in character. 'Die manufacture of ituirtabans^ or jars 
for the pickles anti preserve.s, which are a local speciality, 
seems to have kept it alive. Hut the ware was unknown in 
England till 1871, wlion Mr. Kipling took a quantity of jars 
to the Exhibition, since which time its manufacture has greatly 
advanced. 

At Delhi a local artisan makes models of snakes, used 
for distribution to district ofTicers for the easier identi- 
fication of serpents for whose destruction rewards arc offered. 
A collection of those in terra cotta, coloured in water colours, 
was shown. 

■ Tho terra-cotta Hgurines made at Krishnaghar, Lucknow, 
and other places, are imitated here ; and this art, which is 
really a foreign importation, is now considered a characteristic 
Indian craft. A series was shown from Ambala. The highest 
finish of which unglazed soft earthenware is capable was 
displayed in a set of articles contributed by his Highness 
’the Nawdb of Bahiiwalpur. 

A small collection of glazed and unglazed ware from 
Lahore showed tho clniractteristic forms of tho pottery 
usually sold in the bazars of large I'unjab towns. 

Tho Mayo School of Ax’t, Lahore, showed tho results of 
some ex 2 )eriments in glazed pottery. Examples of Ghorian 
ware, the best of wdiich are interesting relics of tl\e time of tho 
Mughal Court, w'hcn (Chinese porcelain tind Persian imitations 
of it were imported tor impci'ial use, were ;dso sliown. The 
whitoandcolouredChine.se porcehiin exhibited from Delhi 
also claims on this ground to be considered of hisjorical 
interest 
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'I'lio first place among tlio mctahvarc exhibited belongs 
to the brass and copperwaro, which fill an important part in 
native domestic life. It seems to bo accepted as an ordi- 
nance that brass is to be used for the cooking and eating- 
vessels of Hindus, and copper for those of Muhammadans. 
It is on tins domestic usage that the skill of the Indian 
metal-worker is founded, and it would bo pedantry to 
attempt to separate purely artistic from merely domestic 
wares. In tiro simplest utensils of the native kitchen are 
found some touches of the quality whi<!li makes the richly- 
chased sun'dii or (jtildbpdsh an ornament for the drawing-room 
or a study for tlic designer. 

Tlio selections of brassware from Riwart, Jagadhri, 
Phugwara, Delhi, Pindiidan Khan, and Amritsar gave a fairly 
complete representation of tho ])resent state of the brass- 
founder’s and chaser’s art in the Punjab. These towns and 
one or two otliers ai'C growing into note as manufacturing 
centres exporting their wares. Tho worker in sheet copper, 
who fashions his vessels with the hammer, is known as tho 
thathera (beater) or thathhjdr. His tools arc simple, con- 
sisting chiclly of differently shaped anvils or stakes, which 
are frequently supported in the crook of a Y-sha])ed wooden 
frame, athwart which ho sits at work. Some of this hammer 
work is exceedingly skilful, especially that made at Delhi, 
where curved, ciqt-liko forms are beaten out of flat plates 
without a joint. The bi'a.ss-foundcr, bhartv/K, uses processes 
w'hich differ in no essential ))oint from those of Europe. 
Examples of ca.stings, both fresh from the mould and half- 
finished, were shown from Amritsar. A brass water-jar from 
Amritsar was one of the largest pieces shown. The engrave’' 
or chaser works exclusively with hammer, chi.sel, and punch, 
and docs not use the graver or burin. Tho tendency of 
modern chasing is towards an uniform covering of the surface’ 
in light lines. S(jmo wares from Jhflarn, however, were in 
a bolder and better style. From Peshawar were sent aftdbas, 
tho ornamentation and shape of which showed strongly their 
Persian origin. 

The Kashmir stjle of engraved copper, specimens of 
which were also shown from Amritsar, is so characteristic 
as to be at once recognised. The forms are sometimes 
filled in with lac grounds of different colours, and tho 
patterns recall those of the Kashmir .shawl. A commoner 
sort of graven work is done on tinned copper, through tho 
dull white of which the red lino of tho metal below appears. 
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Tlie mctal-boutid Icatlier huJcka, used extensively by 
working people and agriculturists, whoso avocations subject 
the clierished pipe to rough usage, seems to be peculiar to 
the Pujijab. Examples were shown from Ilissdr, Sirsa, and 
Kasur, the latter being in perforated brass, silvered, while 
the former were biiilt up of zones and fillets of metal roughly 
engraved. The articles used in Hindu worship, such as the 
drli or sacrificial lamp, tlio thuli or disli in which idols are 
bathed, the spoons for oil and Ganges water, and the idols 
themselves, are usually imported from Mattra, Benares, or 
Brinddban. Some were also shown from Dellii and Amritsar. 
There lias never been any production of figure-casting in 
tho north of India equal in quantity to that of the south. 
The idols from Amritsar are curiously primitive and poor in 
design ; nor is there any likelihood, now that the Hindu is 
free from tho iluslim yoke, that any improvement will take 
place in this respect. Kdnsi^ or Avhite brass, is prized for 
cups and other articles ; and a (jnnj, or nest of a dozen well- 
fitting, neatly-finished bowls in this material is one of the show 
pieces of the artificer and tho treasure of tho house-keeper. 
Tho consumption of brass and copper in the province may bo 
estimated from the trade; returns. In the year 18S2-83 there 
were imjmrtod into the Punjab from other pai’ts of India by 
rail and boat (io,4U8 maunds of brass and copper, worth Rs. 40 
per maund of 8011*. The bulk of the supply, 30,734 maunds, 
came from Howrah. From Sindh were received only 
7,940 maunds, fn^m Bombay 1,980 maunds, and from the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh via the East Indian Railway 
11,232 maunds. Tho greater part of this supjdy, which 
came in the first place from Europe, was in the form of 
sheets, and was used for domestic pur])oses. Riwari, Jurdiala, 
Gujranwula, Jagadhir, Amritsar, Pindadan Khan, Kangra, 
Phugwara in tho Kapurthala State, and Daska, a tahsil in 
the Sialkot district, are tho. places most noted for brass and 
copj)er manufacture. 

It is not ca.sy to determiuo whether tho stone-handled 
cutlery of Bhera in flu; Shahpur district should be classed 
under tho head of lai)iilaries’ work or of cutlery. The same 
artisan practises both trades, foi’ging and finishing the blade 
and fa.shioning the false jade or serpentine •hilt of tho 
peshhabz or of the hunting or dinner-knife. Other stones 
resembling Purbeck marble are used by tho lapidary cutlers 
of Bhera in the manufacture of knife-handles, ^toys, 
paper-weights, and other small objects. Tho production 
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is liu-ficr than tlic demand at ronnincrativo prices. Tlio Jauhar 
or ‘ water ’ of Persian smiths’ work, so much prized on old 
blades, is imitated by a rou{>’h process of ctcliin<^. A ground 
of fine lime, mixed witli a suitable mucilage, is laid oyer the 
blade, and wdiea nearly set the thumb of the artificer is dabbed 
over the surface, with tl;o effect of removing the lime in lines, 
wliich have a certain resemblance to the fibre lines of 
welded and twisted steel. Knft/n, or sulifiiatc of iron, is then 
applied, and the lines arc bitten in. No expert, however, 
could be deceived by these marks, in which the grain of the 
thumb is clearly manifest on close examination. Swords 
and the Afghan knife or peslikahs arc made on the frontier, 
and some were exhibited by Ilaji IMiilik Rahindn, of 
I’eshawar. It is not ea.sy to decide in some cases whether 
these swords and knives arc of local or Kabul manufacture. 
Old blades arc now carefully collected, rchiltcd, damascened, 
and sold to collectors. 

The baskets sent from the Punjab wore exhibited in tlio 
Economic Court. The best and neatest work of the province 
is wrought in the hills, and, like coarse woollen-cloth weaving, 
is a domestic industry. The slender niuial bamboo is sjfiit 
into fine slivers ; and baskets for holding small articles, 
notably yarn reeds, used in Aveaving, are neatly made. The 
kiUa^ a long basket carried on the back, and made of 
bamboos and other flexible woods, is the most charactcri.stic 
form. A selection of baskets, including some small and 
finely-finished cxamjrles, was shown from Kotgarh. From 
Kalka an open Avork variety of ba.sket with broader splints 
was sent. 

In the plains, in the Muzaffargarh and adjoining di.«- 
tricts, the imtln or dwarf palm l{i{chi(cna).is used 

in the construction of baskets, Avhicli are built up in roAVS of 
rolls, usually in forms re.sembling ijharas and other ves.sels. 
Similar baskets made of dycsl fibres are imported into Bombay 
from Zanzibar. In the Hazara district Avheaten straw is 
similarly treated and made into fancy baskets, card-trays, &c., 
which are dccorat(!il Avith bits of coloured cloth. Examph's 
of both those kinds wore exhibited. At Delhi and Ambala 
tiffin-basket.s, ladies’ Avork-tables, and Avaste-jrapor baskrds, are 
made of split and sometimes rudely-dyed, bamboo. ’Phis is 
a comparatively new and rising traile. Little cane is used, 
and there are no Chinese basket-makers in the province. 
J ho chhaj, or winnowing-basket, is the typo of another form 
of basket-work extensively used in agricultural operations 
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and in domestic life. The long stalks of vnivj\ which will not 
bend and intertwine, are arranged and tied together in rows 
with string or raw hide. 

Ivory and brass inlay is one of the manufactures of 
the Punjab which have lieen revived and extended in the 
last few years. In the Provincial Exliibition of 1863 this 
work Avas only rejnesented by a few boxes, Avhich did not 
attract much attention. Now the Avorkmcn of Iloshiurpur 
drive a considerable trade in iA’^ory inlay, especially at the 
village of ]3asi Ghuhiin Husain. Several workmen combine 
in the execution of tlic Avork in Avhich sJmhani {^Dulbergia shsoo) 
Avood and ivory are employ ed. A small edging of ebony is 
occasionally introdiuted to set off the ivory. 

Jba.ss inlay is also practised in lloshiarpur, but perhaps 
the best Avork conu's from Cliiniot. The brass cnqdoyed 
is thin |tlatc, and has to be cut Avitii precision and neatness. 
The bra.ssware inlay cliaracb'ristic of Mainpuri in the North- 
Western Provinces and other places is not practised in the 
Punjab. 

Wood inlay is understood to a limited extent by nearly 
all the more skilful inistris or carpenters of the Punjab. 
These employ box and other white Avoods upon nhish't'ny or 
the latter ujmn the yidlow deodar. It is said that very 
foAV specimens are to be .seen surpassing tlie arti.stic work 
of the Jlayo ISehooI of Industrial Art. HaiVr Singh, tho 
head carpenter there, has done some l)eautiful Avork, and 
boxes tastefully inlaid Avith the geometrical tracery, AA'hioii 
is peculiarly adapted for display in this style, huA^c been 
made by some (piito yotmg pupils of the stdiool. Tho 
Kasiir Industrial Society sent inlay Avork, as did a carpenter 
in tho employ of llai llahadur Kanhya Lai, llI.l.C.E., 
Executive Engineer. Itocently an inlayer of Shiihabad in tho 
Amb^la district has siuicessfully turned out small wares 
decorated with the pi//U(' inlay so Avell knoAvn in Bombay. 
Tho Exhibition has been the eaus«' of a (!onsiderable demand 
f(n’ lloshiarpur inlaid AA'ood-Avork for the London market. 

Native house, furniture is exceedingly simple, being 
limited ustially to a bcalsteud, one or tAVO Imv stools, a 
spinning- Avheel, and a foAV boxes. A part of each mar- 
riage outfit in the Punjab consi.sts of a c/ebyw and a (piaint 
high-backed stool of turned AA'ood ornamented with coloured 
lac. Very little painting on Avood is noAv done, and the 
lac surface obtained by pr(*ssing what is virtually a stick 
of coloured .sealing-wax on an object revolving in tile lathe 
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is a harder and more solid covering than any paint. Tho 
heat developed by friction melts the lac, and further fric- 
tion with the dry stem of a palm-leaf, hold endwise, and 
a final application of an oiled rag of muslin, polish a coat 
of colour Avhich resists dust, the great heat of the hot 
weather, and the damp of tho rains. Tliero are, however, 
many refinements in this most simple art. In Sindh and 
in the Punjab coats of coloured lac are laid one upon 
the other and are scratched through Avith a style in a manner 
analogous to Italian Si/raffito Avail decoration. Supposing 
red to haA’C been first laid, then green, and lastly black, tho 
black is scratched through for green leaA^es, the green and 
black for a red tlowei’, and for a Avhite lino all are cut 
through to tho Avood. A rod and green pattern Avith Avhito 
outlines on a Idack field is thus ])roduced. A set of 21 
objects by Suraj Din, of Firuzpur, displayed the best sort of 
pattern-scratching. A coAu h and a bracket io which the art 
Avas applied ex})erimentally to articles of Euro})ean use 
by Bahiidur of Pakpattan, in the ilontgomery disti-ict, 
AN'here lac-turnery constituti's a considerable industry, Avero 
shoAvn. At Dera Isnuiil Khan fern-like scrolls oi almost 
incredible minuteness are wrought on a I)lack ground in red. 
Much of this Avork is done byAvomen. The Dera Ismail Kh/in 
work is readily distinguished ))y the ajtjdicalion of ivory 
studs and ornaments, Avhich are fragile, and only loosely 
fastened. Tlio Iloshiarjair Avork, of Avhich a large scries 
Avas exhibited, is remarkable for the vividness of its 
colours and for tlu; jn-actice of using metallic grounds 
and filling in scratched outlines Avith lac of A'aiious colours. 
There are ACiy fcAV villages or towns in Avhich a kliaradi 
or turner is not to bo found; but tho place's nu'utioned, 
Avith Sahiwal in tho .Shahpur district and Jampur in 
the Dera Gluizi Khun district, huA'e an export trade. 
At Dera Isnuiil Kluin th(' Avood used is generally shislium 
{Dulberyia s/ssoo), and Avheu only the hard heart-wood 
is taken the Avarc is ])roof against insects. This AVood 
is also used at Iloshiurpur. At .Pakpattan tho Lombardy 
poplar {Popultis cujthralica'^, a Avhite, non-resinous, inseict- 
resisting Avood, is used. Some lac-turners, like Suraj Din, 
prefer the common tamarisk to anything else. • 

Tho painted and gilded bed-legs from Delhi and the 
painted boAvs are only lacepicred in the con volitional sense, 
being painted Avork protected by resinous varnish. Laccpier- 
turuin^ is common all over India, and might advantageously 
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be applied to furniture for European use, but it is seldom 
employed in this way. 

Ivory-carving is not an art which flourishes in the 
Punjab. At Amritsar great quantities of combs, paper- 
cutters, and card-cases, are ornamented with geometrical open- 
work patterns of some delicacy of execution, but of no great 
interest in design. Figure-work, as bcfoi-e remarked, is but 
seldom wjrouglit in the pi'ovinco, owing to the predominance 
of Musalman notions, filessrs. Davee Sahai and Chumba 
Mai of Amritsar exhibited some good specimens of Pu'hjab 
ivory- cutting. 

Some kalnuUns (pen-cases) and small wares are made 
in papier-inachd in Ka.shmir and painted in water-colour, 
which i.s afterwards protected by vurnisli. The words pupier- 
viache have come to be applied indiscriiniflately to articles 
decorated with shawl-i)attern ])ainting, the greater part of 
which are of wood. The Avork is too Avell knoAvn to need 
description. Imitations arc occasionally produced in the 
plains, but the articles met Avith in the course of trade, of 
Avhich the selection shown on a trophy romid the central 
pillar of the Avost side of the ( 'ourt Avas a fair sample, were 
purely Kashmir products. The.so included ornamental shclve.s, 
teapoys, caS^kets, stationery sots, cigar-cases, Aaises, models 
of boats, sah’’crs. d’iiis pretty Avare does not seem to bo 
permanently attractive, and is not A'cry saleable. 

Under the heading f)f decorative Avork the examples of 
cciling-AVork from Amritsar Averc' Avorthy of attention. Of 
the.se, three Avero combinations of plaster modelled by hand 
in relief, Avitli small mirrors. Sometimes the mirrors arc 
discs separately framed, but .'sometimes small pieces of mirror 
are framed in arabescpio scrolls Avronght in Avhite ])laster. 
The mirrors arc blown in thin globes, which are silvered 
on the inside and then broken into fragments. There are 
numerous examples of this beautiful, but laborious, form of 
decoration in the old buildings of the Punjab. The fourth 
specimen AVas entirely of Avood. This A-ariety is formed of 
small pieces of AVOod of geometric forms, such as hexagons 
and triangles, Avhich are prejrared and painted separately, 
and afterwards put oji the ceiling, AA’here they are held 
together by strips of raised moulding. The effect is cxceed- 
ingly rich, Avhilo the *Avork is not sd laborious as might bo 
imagined. In Cairo there is a greater variety of patterns 
than can be found iji the Punjab, Avhenge, however, several 
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fine ceilings liavc disiijipoared of late years. The ornamental 
moulded work in paper shown by the Mayo School of Art 
may bo noted. A wainscot in coloured and gilded paper, 
a screen, and a shield I’epi’esenting the arms of the Punjab, 
were specimens of this variety of decorative work. The 
common })!i 2 )cr of the country is particularly suitable for this 
purpose, being easily pressed into moulds with paste, and 
being, when dry, nearly as hard as wood. 

it has been said tliat the Punjab jails have injured the 
indigenous industry of carpet-weaving. It would be more 
true to say that the industry, so far as it exists, is duo to 
them. It was not until the Exhibition of 1802 tiiat the 
carjjets of the Punjab were kno.wn beyond the borders of 
the province, and those w'hich then came to liglit were 
the productions 'of the Lahore jail, executed for a London 
firm. Xo specimens exist to show that the only indigenous 
carpet industry of the jirovincc — that of JIultan — W’as of 
either artistic or commercial importance. The success of 
the Lahore jail led to the introduction of the manufacture 
into otlier jails, and it has now bi-en taken up by independent 
pei’sons. '^I'he series' shown at Calcutta by the Punjab jails 
was of unusual excellence, including copies of IVrsian orig- 
inals in the possession of the Jaipur .State, and examples of 
the more familiar patterns, known as llarati shawl, rumal, 
and others. J he specimens ( xhibitid included carpets of 
various (qualities, from the finest to cheap textures. The 
Delhi jail exhibited a reversible rug Avith a different pattern 
on each .side. The industrial schools of lloshiarpur and Kasiir 
displayed specimens of their productions. Me.s.srs. Dua'ci; 
Sahai and Chamba Mai, Avho have an extensive manufactory 
at Amritsar, sliOAved their own fabrics as well as impor- 
tations from Bokhara and elsewhere. From Multan were sent 
coloui'cd carpets of great strength and solidity of texture. 
The characteristic blue and white carpet, which .seems peculiar 
to this indlgo-growing centre, and is familiar both in Avoollen 
and cotton pile, Avas not represented. 

Haji Malik lifdnnan, of Pe.shaAvar, shoAved imported 
Turkomandi rugs, a small Bersian carpet of great beauty 
of texture and colour, and largo Persian and Turkomandi 
carpets of coarser (juality. d’he Avarp of these foreign 
fabrics is generally Of avooI instead of cotton. (Coloured 
felt rugs Avere .sent Irom Bhera, in the .Sluihpur district. 
On the Dera Ghuzi Khan '’frontier tinely-colourcd rugs anil 
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camel-bags are woven by lliluch women. The texture- is 
sonicwbat harsh, but tlio patterns are Jiarmonious and good, 
and the fabric possesses great durability. Some of the 
camel trappingsf- are decorated fancifully ‘with white 
cowries. Like Central Asian carpets and other fabrics pro- 
duced by pastoral people, these arC .sometime' apt to“ huckld,^’ 
i,e., they dp not lie flat, Tlio l<lbm With the cai’pet on it is 
rolled up. and. carried away as the flocks arc moved to fresh 
pastures. It may be* noted, that rugs and .«addlc-cloth3 
precisely similar in texture and pattern, and similarly 
decorated with||lieTls as ornamental ta.s.«els and fringes, are 
iound in the Balkans, 'In Central India nnd thc Deccan 
the Bunjsira women weave clothing and pack-saddles for 
.bullocks in textures and patterns almost identical with this 
Biluch work. » 

Tho CgShmcrp f/ahhfi is an embroidered rug formed by” 
cutting out forms iji woollen cldths of various colours, which 
arc inserted and countcrcliangcd like the opus eonsulnm of 
medheval times, tlic edges and fkdd being worked in. a large 
embroidery stitch in suitable eolours, • Examples of the.se and 
of the cmliroidcnal namdas or felt nigs jiceuliar to Cashmere 
were sent.. In the latter a fifiuaro or oblong piece of felt is 
’ worked overnn coloun'd silk or wool with a 'bold outline 
pattern, and is thus rendered more durable. 

Woven cotton dori'^ wore shown from several jails. 
The cheapness and solidity of the.se goods arc tlieir’ great 
recommendation. Dyed cottoii .so quickly tones down in 
colour that their* freipiently excessive brightne.ss is not so 
objectionable as may at first appear. Tlio vimj' making* 
dyed and woven at the Dellii jail was perhaps the best and 
cheapest floor-covering of its kind exhibited. 

Koft or damascene work is not in an altogether satis- 
factory condition. It inighj, be improved in its application 
and iu its |ncthod.s, ’ and ’ especially by tho restoration of 
tlie more ancient method of incised or deeply-laid damas- 
ceno, Tho Punjab work is all nuvdo by simply acrateh- 
ing the pattern on a stool or. blucd-i»tm surface, after 
which the fine gold wire, heing cauglit a\»d .held in plaeo 
for a sliort length at. a time . by tlio rough edges of tlic 
stylo, is first hamfhered in and then rubbed down 
with an agate point, ^’hc art, wdiidti is of foreign ( prob- 
ably Persian) Origin, and seems to have been introduced 
in Muhammadan times, became popular iii^ tlio J’luijab, 
.especially at Lahore, when tiic dcmaiul for inlaid arms 
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and armour for the Sikh nobility was at its height. The 
best workmen came ftom Kabul and beyond and settled at 
Lahore, where two or three of the class still remain, their 
work being superior both-in taste and oxecfition to that of 
the Gujrdt and SiAlkot workmen. Abcmt 500'specimeris o£* 
this industry wer^ exhibited,, bht, jmrtly on account of 
the excessive prices asked, few sales jrero effected, 

The varieties of ■decorated metal-work produced in 
Kashmir are’ chased silver, parcel gilt or plain, silver' enamel-, 
led in vitreous enamel and gilded^ chasi^ copper, silvered, 
gilded, enamelled, and plain brass and .dafper engraved 
and filled ii^with counterfeit ena'niel in coloured lac,‘ands. 
copper chased, tinned, and filled in with a black ground, 
resembling niello. Kxamplcs of all these were exhibited by, 
H.IL the Mahdrdja of Kashmir through Colonel Sir Oliver 
•St. John, two large vases and salyors made tn pieces in 
enamelled and gilded copper being especially noticeable. 
Messrs. Davee Sahai and Chamba Mai, and Messrs. Davee 
Sahai and Purb DyAl, also showed these ‘ varieties of 
Kashmir metal work, -which are sent in quantities to 
Amritsar. The designs are of two schools, one of which 
is purely Persian and comparatively simple, while, the other 
afiects the -elaborate •modern shawl-pattern style. There 
is a large and fairly regular demand for these articles, which 
in point of finish were perhaps thb best in the Court. 

Special mention should bo made" of the copper plates 
wrought in otnament in the Italianised, arabesque 

peculiar to Sikh work. The upper part of the golden temple 
of the Sikhs at Amritsar is plated with, such panels heavily 
gilded, -while the doors are sheathed in silver repoussS. * 

’ There was considerable artistic nmrit in many of the 
cotton cloths woven in colour.s. Among these the checked 
hhes of Leiah, in the Dera Ismsiil Khcin district, takes a high 
place, both for solidity of texture and appear^ce. From 
Muzaffargarh good specimens were also shown. The gumrnns 
of Ludhiana arc largely used for summer clothing. There 
are comparatively^ few combinations of cotton with coloured 
silk and gold edgings like the.aarfs made in tho Bombay 
presidency at’ Ah'madabad, Surat, and Ytola, and none 
exhibiting the delicacy of ornamental jj^ldand colour edging 
for which the Bombay goods are nofeble. Gold ends with 
bars of colour are* worked in turban pieces, called lungis, at 
nany places. ^The Kohdt lungi is richly ornamented at tho 
mds with coloured silk bars and strij^es, &6nlething like the. 
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familiar Algerian stripe's. The pattern is, known as. the 
Burgash lungi, and it is distinctive, like the check of a 
Scottish tartan, of a particular kMl or clan. It is adopted as 
the tturban of a frontier regiment first raised by Sir John 
Cyke. The fine ta^^gib muslins of Rohtak, the highly-glazed 
■)hati or long cloth of Jalandhar, whicli until the introduc- 
;ion of European goods was the material for the fgll dress o£ 
persons of quality, and the chautahis of Batala, aje charac- 
teristic examples of the finer class of' cotton goods produced 
in the province. The susis (striped and checked goods) from 
Batala and Khwuslnib were specimens of one *of the most 
favourite Jabrics for native- wear. The greater proportion, 
however, of the cotton-weaving of the province- is- that of 
stout cotton cloth for rustic wear. The Jhang district 
exports largo quantities to Kabul. 

There are few crafts more widely practised than cotton- 
printing’, which ‘is found alike in the small villages of remote 
diatricts and in large towns. At Kot Kanuilfa^ in 'the 
Montgom*ery district, and Sultanpur, in the Kapurthfila 
state, two compar'atifely insignificant places, the best work is 
produced. Some spccinicus of each were shown on the ceiling 
of the Court. The printing dqne, of course, entirely by 
hand and the dyes used arc indigenous in nearly all cases. 
The I>attcril8 vary considerably. The cloths of the An4):ila 
district are woven in narrow widtlis, in diapers or htripes, 

. and are principally sold in the hills. TlrB Sultiininir work 
is often in two colours .only, a .terra-cotta red on a salmon 
or ivory ground, and 'is eminently suited for wall' hangings 
and dadol Other examples came from Lahore, Multdn, 
lla«n Abdul, Sialkot, Amritsar. Among the Kot Kamalia 
»«?•(/«« -was ‘an • example of liand-brushwork aiding the 
block in the production of a largo tree. The result re.sombled 
the hand-painted persiennes of a . hundred years ago 
imported from Persia. The chief native use of cotton print 
is tor dhras, ov largo oblong (piilts, whicli, wadded witlr 
cotton, fonn-wintgr wraps. It is now, however,, largely 
used for lining the walls of European houses, and no 
other means of - decoration iiroduces so .w-arm and rich 
an effect at so fitllo cost. The dyes used in the printing 
keep inaUlts cloth, which when tightly strotcliod 

is not found-to harbour dust. The trade, Avluch has greatly 
improved of hvto yoiyrs, received an impulse fimu the j’unfab 
Exhibition of I8t51-S2. 
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Aiiotlier vsyiety of fabric eminehtly -suited for decorative 
purposes is that printed in gold and tinsel at Delhi, K^ngra, 
Rohtak, Lahore, and other places. .Tiiis is printed with 
ivoodcB blocks in a masala chiefly . composed of glue; which 
serves as a ' 'size, on which gold, silv^i^ or tinsel leaf 
applied.- The natives use if for wedding gear, but it is 
coining into favour for portieres, curtains, and panelling in 
English. ||Ouses. Another curious ♦variety of c«douring, 
which, though not cotton-printing strictly so-called,* may be 
conveniently noted here, is, the lac and colour painting on 
red and blue flotton fabrics produced, in the Pcshdwar district, 
blocks are hot .used, but red, yellow, and other colours are 
applied in u, thick^ sticky pigment "in bold semibarbaric 
patterns, on which, as they dry, abrak, or powdered talc, 
is sprinkled. ' Examples were shown by Hdji Malik Rahtnan, 
of Peshawar. It should be noted tliat the common belief that 
most of the colours used in natito cotton-prirttihg arC perma- 
nent is incorrect. No glazing is applied to coloured work, .as 
in Persian, -Masulipatam, and English chintzes. Cotton-print- 
ing is one of, the crafts which has received d distinct impetus 
from-tho Exhibition, and the demand is now greater than the 
supply. As a consequence of' the demand, the prices have 
been raised. This is inevitable, and within, duo limits 
desirable ; but in too many cases it is to be feared tlAt an 
unreasonable enhancement of prices will kill the demand. 

The Malninija of Kashmir Avas the largest exhibitor of 
woollen fabrics and slxaAvls. His Higliness sent a consign- 
ment which comprised shawls varying in value from Rs. .600 
each to Rs’. 30. _ Applications of the characteristic sliKwl 
embroidery to portieres^ tlic de.sign of which reverted to e^rly 
Persian patterns as seen on chintzes, were produced qnder the 
direction of Sir Oliver St. John, and atti-acted the attention of 
those interested in sucli fabric.s. Other specimens were in 
a larger and bolder .stitch. The trade in Kashmir shawls 
proper fluctuates greatly. ‘ The exports from Kaslnnir in.flio 
years 1880, 1881, and I8s2 Avero valued rospectivcly at 
Rs. 21,o0,000, Rs. 10,88,000, and Rs. 11,31,000. As a rule, 
it may be; said tliab'tlm falnic is too Costly in proportion 
to the' appearance it makes. 

The introduction of anilino dyes, and osnftpially of 
the c’oarse crimson knoAvn as magenta, has done a groat 
ddkl to injure the design and aj)peara^jco of shawls. The 
Franco-German war, Avhich put an end to the Parisitm 
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demand for .Kashmir shawls, greatly affected’ the trade, and 
khe adoption by the upper classes of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces of European broadcloths fof cold-weather 
|wear has also had a bad effect on the production. Large* 
inunibers, however, are still worn in India by conservativ.e 
native gentlemen ; and witlrall its drawbacks the shawl trade 
of tlm Punjab is still important and valuable. Amtitsar is a 
keen rival, commercially speaking, of Kashmir, and the 
woollen industry of tins important city wtjs well represented 
by the firms of Davee Sahai Chumba Mai, Datce Sahai -Purb 
DyaT, and Salig' Ram ; while, frotn Ludhiana and places in 
the Gurddspur district, Avhore woollen manufactures exist, 
examples were sent of the various sorts of shawl and woollen 
cloth-weaving. 

The most popular form of shawl for European use is 
usually plain, being that known as the Rampur This 

shawl is of thin, plain, single thread, or twist pashm in. 
white,'red, and other colours. It may or may not have a 
shaVvl bordefr' or_ embroklored corner-pieces. The value 
varies according to qaality ; and as people arc in the habit 
of demauding cheapness, the use of o soft wool called 
todhab jshdhi, imported from Kabul, to adulterate or replace, 
the real shawl wool is ndt uncommon. The name Rampur 
is derived from the fact that in former years, some fine 
blankets or shawls, made .of the soft sheci)*s ■wool of the 
Bushuhr valley of the Uj)pcr Sutlej, the capital of which is 
Rilmpur, used to be sold at Ludhiana, and the pasha chudars 
now sold, which arc an iuij)rovcmeiit on these, have ke^Jt the 
name. The price of a Rampur chailar ranges from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 250. . . 

Other fabrics of pashm or shawl avooI arc much in 
demand, sucli as the plain cloths called ahvda or pulcldru, 
■<\Kich arc fine soft cloths, of thiii twisted thread, and properly 
speaking unfoltcd. ilAz/ii/a, as the name implies, is ;a thicker^ 
clotfi of coarser thread, felted or fulled with tint riihii soap- 
nut (^sapindus dctcryens) and water till the threads are no 
Iqpger di.stinguishablo. From tho hills, ^vllero the goods 
made are more valuo^^o&usc as a protection against wind 
and cold than for beauty, some characteristic blankets ami 
other cloths w’ero shown. In these regions woollch-^vcwving 
is moi’c a domestic than ti, comniorcial employment. From, 
Reshavvar were sent admirably nmAn ' imlidas worked up 
into chogas and embroidered. Tho woollen cloths, sucli 
88 railway-rugs, blankets, and bi’oadclolhs, shown by. the 
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Egerton Woollen Mill’s Co, of Dbariwal, near Amritsar, though 
Punjab manufactures, are not to be compared with the hand- 
loom fabrics of the province. They are woven of Ipcal wools, 

. and of staples ipiported from Australia, in English power- 
looms, under the general superintendence of skilled English 
foremen, "by the aid of water-power obtained from the Bari 
Doab cafcel as it' falls towards the plains. These mills give 
. employment to large numbci-s of native workpeople, and the 
cloths produced a^*e coming into popxiXan use, and arc also 
worn by the army and police. Samples of all the kinds made 
weje shown, and they boro coipparison with purely English 
fabrics. . 

Silk cloths are woven at Lahore, Amritsar, Multiin,''and 
Bahdwalpur, and in small- quantities at other towns. The 
Lahore silks are commercially the best known, and aconjplete 
collection was exhibited. These fabrics are deficient in 
lustre, not always .pleasing in colour, and narrow in width. 
The prices range from annas 12. to Re. 1 per yard. 'White 
turban pieces are about Rs. 3-i2 per piece. The* Multan work 
is more attractive, and the Baliawalj)ur variegated . silks, 
which are woven in chocks or stripfis with (Ijlierehl colours, 
and -occasionally with gold thread worked .into the pattern, 
are, in sjnte of their want of luStrc, the best specimens 
of silk-weaving produced in the proAdnee. Samples of Persian 
silks, esjjccially of the Jchiidbdf, .a richly-figured variety,* 
Avere shown. H.H. the Malidnija of Patidla and- H.H. tlie 
Raja of Ndbha showed specimens of silk Ayoven in their 
territories. BahdAvalpur produces sufi, or mixed silk, and 
cotton fabrics, the AA'earyig of pure silk being forbidden by 
the letter of the Muhammadan laAv. Althpugh there is a 
local trade in silk cloths made in the Punjab, th‘ere is no 
large export. . 

The fhulkdri (flowered AvOrk) or silk broidcred chadar of 
Jthe Punjab is AAu-ought in many districts, being perhaps best 
made ’ in Hazara and similar outlying regions, Avhere the 
traditional patterns are strictly followed. Since the I’unjab 
Exliibition of 1881 a considerable •trade has arisen ^t 
Amritsar and in the neighbouring yiliages, Avherc women of 
nearly all castes occujiy their leisure in this wdrk. The 
best fhuVtdris arc Avrought on c.otton cloth of coiuitry manu- 
facture, dyed in various shades of dark and light red) of indigo 
.or black. The silk used Avould be called filoselle in England, 
and the colours are usually black, gold, orange,l.ac-rcd, some- 
what ertide greens, and recently some raw and unpleasant 
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aniline, mauve and magenta hues. There am no curved’forms 
in the patterns, and the stitch, which is long and straight, is 
carried across the*field iji diapers, herringbones, chequers, 
and zigzags, in stieh a way that it is unnecessary to trace the 
pattern first, .the spacing oeing done by eye, or, in fine work, 
by counting the stitches* pf the ground. English Turkey red 
is Occasionally worked upon, but the. fineness of the cloth is 
rather a, disadya.ntage than otlierwisc ; one of the points of this 
work being the contrast o.f the lustrous silk with the deep, 
rich texture of thenountry-made cotton fabric.- None of th# 
modifications indeed which have been' introduced by p’ep|>le 
in search of some trivial novelty of treatment have turne^d out 
improvements. Industrial and mission schools'have succeeded 
in producing Europeanised versions of the phulkdri of quite 
astonishing hidcousness ; and it may bo broadly said that the 
more priimtivc the district, the better the worM In some cases 
the whole field is hidden by a diaper of ‘gold or orangc-coloumd 
silk with admirable effect.. In others gold-coloured lozenges 
with red flowers arc thinly powdered over the dark gi-ound. 
The variety of pattern, how(!ver, is practically as enldless^s 
that of thclcalcidoscope, and it is no wonder that this agr(^able 
and comparatively cheap material is .greatly' in favour for 
•decorative q)ui'poscs. The shishddr (looking-glass) phulkdri 
has small, circular, slightly convex mirrors sewn in the 
■pattern, which produce a quaint and fantastic effect. The 
same .work is applied^ to bodices, drawers,^ "and petticoats 
for women. Pret^ bags arc embroidered in tlin Hazara 
district ; but as the work is there an exclusively domestic 
occupation, it is not always easy to procure them. In 
judgmg a phulkdri for tcxtur.e and workmanship, as it is 
worked from the back, the back’ should bo examined for 
evenness and.finoncss of stitch. No frames are used, and 
the darning, so to speak, should bo with'out bupkle or stretch. 
At Amritsar the work can bo procured on any size or shape 
of cloth for special uses if ordered through the local shawl- 
merchants. The . silk varies much in quality, and thoidd 
be carefully examined by the purchaser. The prices, range 
fron^ Rs. 6 toJIs. 20 for the ordinary chadar. The 
a variety with a deep border and plain field, is effective for 
gomo puiqjoses. Some hundreds of phulkdris '^eye c.Hubited, 
but the space was insufficient to allow of the display of the 
variety of patterns. . The work is now imitated in Madras 
and Bombay for 'curtains, mantclpiecc-boidcrs, and table- 
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covers. In the Hissdr and Sirsa disti’icts curious and charac- 
teristic work, is wrought on a rou'gh, country-made 

woollen fabric, which is dyed rod, woven in* arrow widths, and 
joined down the middle with an .open-wx)rk stitch. The 
pal terns are quaint and archaic, and are - worked in sampler 
stitch. Occasionally creatures and .objoefs are attcmjited in 
.squares and triangles, but simplochcquered patterns are more 
common. Thpsc primitive and unjnetentious fabrics are in 
a good tone of colour, and have a quality of design in whicb 
Inore ambitious work often fails/ * * 

* In this section wci’c iiicludcd the sosnis or quilts imported 
from Bukhara into Peshawar, samples of which were shown 
by Saji Malik Ealimdn. These plainly show their Turki 
origin. The patterns are bold and large, wrought in. a close, 
stitch on a ground of white cotton cloth. Of the older of these 
the' outlines hfrv'e disappeai'cd.. The black lines , of all silk 
embroidery wrought in the East,- it may bo noted, are the 
first to decay, as the dyo' rots the silk. ‘ T.mitatibns o^ the 
Bukhara sosnis are made at Shikarpur, in Sindh, which has 
Ipug kept up a trade with Central Asia. ‘ * 

yiio solid class ofleathcr-work, such as saddlery and the 
making of highly-finished l)oots, shoes, and gloves, hashardljr ' 
a place in the Punjab. Shoemaking for rough • purposes is. 
everywhere practised, and the different forms of shoes used 
in different parts of the jirovlhco are (piltc characteristic.* 
European bootmaking has also been Icjurned in the baz^’a of 
the larger.towns. In Kangraand lloshiurpipr hides of animals 
are beautifully* tanned with the hair intact, af^d a-fino soft skin 
of a greenish-buff colour is made'into trousers, coats, lcg*ngs, 
and gloves ; the skin used being that of the deer. Itl'local 
[)rcpai1ition depends on the use of the astringent leaves of the 
trees conocarpus rhus cofinus, which can only, begot in the 
lower hill ranges. A curious kind of ornamental work is pro- 
duced in the Bildsjmr state, on the Sutlej,’ and in small quan- 
tities clsew'hcre. Black leather being first made into boxes 
and oHier forms, is decorated with circles or patterns of green 
or redjeather, ©r leather covered wi.th foil and fastened on 
like ajjpl^ue work, and thep the whole is scwttd in designs of 
white with thin strips of the tough and flexible quill of the 
peacock. T hi# work is probably of Nepalese origin. Very 
•<iclicafcly-enibroidercd leather for bolts end military accoutre- 
ments of the old powder-bom and belt typo is made at Peslul- 
war, and a little also in the IJoshifirpur district, wliilo some 
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very quaintly-patterned belts in coloured silk are made in . 
the DerajiU. The embroidery of shoos in gold is a very 
extensive trade, chiefly practised at Delhi, from which city 
a large series was shown. Among the most fanciful applica- 
tions of leather is that found at Kasur, Ilissar, and other 
places, where vases for the hukica are made of leather and 
ornamented with engraved brass and copper, and some- 
times with green leather and studs of silver. 

As it was understood that tlio leading jewellers of Delhi 
would exhibit their wares in the jewelry strong-room of the 
Exhibition, it was not considered advisable to invite extensive 
contributions of articles the safe custody of which involved 
a heavy responsibility. The specimens shown under this 
head, therefore, were not numerous. They comprised objects 
of the familiar Delhi type, which is in an Europeanised 
Oriental stylo ; characteristic silver ornaments touched witlr 
colour from the Hazara district, enamelled silver ornaments 
from Kangia, Slultan, and Bahawalpur ; the round silver 
bead necklaces, which form a speciality of Pdnipat ; silver 
ornaments of lull patterns from Kotgarh in the Simla district ; 
specimens of the ordinary silver ornaments in common use in 
the plains; and examples of the agate, carnclian, jade, and 
false jade ornaments put together witli imported stones in the 
Im’ge towns of the province. Sets of false jewelry made of 
brass, tinsel, coloured glass and beads, wore shown from Delhi 
and Amritsar ; and as these wore copied from originals of 
rough and bold execution and intrinsically good design, they 
had a surprisingly rich and costly appearance at a very 
low price. 

If the metal workman.ship of the province could be 
judged from the padlocks exhibited, it would take a high 
place. A good j)adlock is a necessity of native life ; and 
while large numbers of cheap Eui'opoan locks are sold, a 
good many are made on the Chubb principle by native 
locksmiths. Specimens of admirable workmanship were 
shown by workmen in the employment of II. H. the Mahd- 
rdja of Patiala and II. II. the Uaja of Nabha, and by 
workmen of Jlidng and Rupar. The technical aptitude of 
many Punjab metalworkers in small wares cannot be denied, 
although as a rule the blacksmith’s trade is behindhand 
so far as the handling of largo pieces is concerned. The 
most remarkable toy exhibited under this head was a piping 
bullfinch, most carefully and succo.ssfully copied by Xatliu 
Ham, a watchmaker employed by the Nabha state, ti\Mn the 
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well-known European automaton originally made by Swiss 
artificers. Doubts were frequently expressed as to this being 
really made by a native workman, but the exhibitor protested 
that it was bis own manufacture throughout, and professed 
his readiness to produce another. 

The amount of sales to the public effected in the Exhi- 
bition, exclusive of purchases on behalf of Government, was 
about Rs. 15,000. 

It would bo premature to draw any largo conclusions 
as to the effect of the Calcutta Exhibition upon the industrial 
production of the province, but one or two points may bo 
noticed. There would be a groat demand for Multdn and 
Delhi pottery, for Chiniot and Bhera wood-carving, for 
Hushiarpur wood inlay, for cotton ijrints of various kinds 
from several districts, and for Biluch rugs, if these trades were 
more effectively organised. There is a considerable trade in 
woollen goods, in carpets, Kashmir enamelled 

copper, chased silver-work, Delhi embroidery, brasswares, 
and lacquered wood, and of these goods there is a full 
supply. There is but little demand for damascened steel- 
ware and the Kashmir painted-ware known as papier-mache^ 
both of which are still produced in lai’ge quantities. It seems 
clear, too, that what may bo called tlio domestic industries 
of the province, such as the Aveaving of coarse cotton and 
woollen cloths, the manufacture of domestic utensils, and 
the various articles of leather, are in a generally flourishing 
condition, and that some trades, such as cotton-weaving and 
printing, Avhich would seem incapable of Avithstanding the 
conqietition of cheap Euroi>eau goods, are, if they are dying 
at all, dying A^ery hard. 

The foregcung notes, though necessarily touching occa- 
sionally on the art qualities of the olq’ects exhibited, are by 
no means intended as a critical estimate. Tliis fell Avithiu 
the province pf the jury, whose general appreciation may bo 
divined from the large number of aAvards bestowed on the 
Punjab Court. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


jlujptattit. 

Rajputana or Rajwdra comprises tlic groat territorial 
circle in North-Western India separating the presidency of 
Bengal from that of Bombay, and lying between 23“ and 30“ 
of north latitude and between C9“ 30' and 78“ 15' of east 
longitude. It includes eighteen native states ruled by feuda- 
tory chiefs, besides tlie British district of Ajmir-Mhairwara, 
and has an area of 130,9-‘^4 square miles and a population of 
10,000,000 souls, distributed as follows; — 
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. . . 
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... 
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In no part of India have the ancient Hindu religious 
system, social customs, and methods of agriculture and manu- 
factures, been kept more intact than in »ho hilly and sandy 
states of Biijputana. When the Hindu kingdoms situated in 
the more fertile and accessible regions suctmmbcd one by one 
to the Muhammadan invaders, the inhospitable nature of the 
country and the bravery and heroism of its people formed an 
impassable barrier to the tide of conquest. It was only 
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after Muhammadan rule had been established, in India for 
600 years that the emperors of Delhi obtained any influence 
in the courts of the petty chiefs, who from time immemorial 
had divided the country among themselves. In the eighteenth 
century internal feud rendered the states an easy prey to 
the Mahrattas, who overran them from end to end, and, by 
forcing the chiefs in self-defence to seek the protection of the 
East India Company, led to the establishment of feudatory 
relations with the British Government. 

The principal art-products of llajputana are — 

Stone and marble-work, 

Iv^ory-carvings. 

Gold and silversmith’s work. 

Enamelling. 

Lacquered ware. 

Horn and wood manufactures. 

Embroidery. 

Cotton-printing. 

Woollen fabrics. 

Metal-work. 

Arms. 

A fine-grained crystalline marble is obtained from the 
quarries of JMakeran, in the tJocllqjur territory, Bailo in 
Alwar, and Parbatpura, Jaman-ki-(’)iauki, Basi, Kaimpura, 
and Khajur-ki-Chauki, in the British district of Ajmir. 
Makeran furnished tlic marble used in the construction of the 
celebrated Tajnialial at Agra, and also su])plios materials for 
the mosaic work for which that town has become famous in 
the present time. In llajputana itself the manufactures 
of stone consist chiefly of plates, cups, drinking-glasses, 
net-M’ork fur the decoration of dwelling-houses, ligures of gods 
and goddesses, models of animals, and toys of various kinds. 
The industry is for the most part coiilincd to the town of 
J c}'pore. 

Ivory-carving is carried on in Ajmir and Alwar. The 
Ajmir manufacture chiefly consists of banylos, which sell at 
from Be. 1-6 to Bs. o-8 a set, and of other fanc^y articles, such 
as rose-water sprinkh rs and handles for fans. A collection 
of beautiful carved work was sent from Alwar, where 
Jhanjhu Bam is said to be the best artist. These articles 
Avere mostly ornamental nicknacks, such as a little box, an 
elephant ptiintcd in different colours, a model of an artist 
working at a fly, a chain with instruutents so tiny as to’ 
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require the aid of a microscope to see them, a glass cover, a 
bouquet, and a pair of bangles. 

The gold and silver jewelry made and used in Riijputdna 
is similar to that of Upper India. It is manufactured in 
almost all the principal towns, and is largely worn botli by 
nien and women. The ornaments most in use are anklets of 
different jjatterns (jhanjlian, sankla, pan-sanf-jora, and /carla ), 
bracelets of different kinds ( painnhi, Icanicni, gujri. and kara ), 
bangles (ehnris), armlets {taiois, sur, bajuband, and chot), 
necklaces [hansuli, heli, tom, and timmiya, the last being an 
ornament peculiar to Ri'ijputana), ornaments for the forehead 
{jhcla and bindi), earrings {jhtmra, jhutna, jori, and jhela). 
The richer classes wear jewelry set with precious stones, 
and the middle classes trinkets of gold and silver, while the 
poorer peojde are content with bras.s, lac, or glass ornaments, 
'i’ho jewellers also make to order gold ami silver repousse 
work for the use of the chiefs and their nobles. Specimens 
of this work were received fronr Alwar. 

The town of J('ypore has long been famous for its pecu- 
liar style of enamelling, the process being a secret not known 
elsewhere. An account of this work will be found under 
the chapter devoted to Jeyi)ore. 

Specimens of laccpierware were received from Kotah, 
where the industry is carried on in the small town of Indra- 
gliar. Indragliar work consists of wocxlen cups and earthen 
jugs Lacquered in various colours. The cups arc made of 
khirni W'ood {^Mimusnps iiidtcu), which is obtained at the place 
of in.anufacture, Avhero the clay of which the jugs are made is 
found also. The lac is firist reduced to small thin piece-s, 
about an inch Avide and .si.\ inches long. The cups being 
made to revolve on a lathe, the pieces of lac are applied, and 
becoming heated by friettion, adhere to the Avood. The 
ornamental Avork on the cups is traced by means of a fine 
chisel. In the case of earthen jutrs the lac is melted and 
aj)pliod Avith a small .piece of iron. Luc bangles are made in 
almost all the toAViis. 

Horn and Avood articles arc manufactured at the small 
town of EtuAva, in Kotah, Avhcnce specimens Avere sent. The 
articles are made of some hard Avood, suc^j as that of the sisu 
(Dalberyiit sisii) or of buffalo horn, inlaid Avith ivmry and 
mother-o’-pearl, and arc principally used for ornamental 
purposes. 

Embroidery, which is used chieily in articles of ^ dress 
and in edging to garments, is carried on to a small extent 
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at Ajniir, Ahvar, Slicrgarh in Kotah, and other largo 
towns. At Ajuiir there is only one establishment, which 
gives employment to about fifteen individuals. 

Ordinary coarse cotton is manufactured throughout Rdj- 
putiina in the same manner as elsewhere. The hand-looms 
used arc of the simplest and rudest construction. In Ajmir 
the native fabrics arc plain cloths woven with a single 
tliread, and cloths with longitudinal stripes or diagonal 
2 )attorns. The native fabrics are less consi^icuous for regu- 
larity of workmanship and softness or fineness of texture 
than for durability. 

The varieties of the cloth are very limited, being only 
seven in number : — 

.(1) Pagris (turbans). — These arc generally softer 
and lighter in texture than other native cloths, the 
ordinary dimensions being 13 yards by 10 inches. Those 
made from native * thread are used by the rural popu- 
lation, and sell at 8 annas a piece. Paqris made from 
European thread are fine specimens of native muslins, with 
beautiful border’s, in which gold thread is often tastefully 
introduced. The ordinary rate is Re. 1-8 jier jricce, but the 
price varies according to the (juantity of gold thread used. 
The trade in pagris is raindly increasing. 

(2) Tulcris or resais . — These arc still white cloths, made 
from native thread,- resembling the gara of the Punjab. 
They arc largely used for garments by the rural pojrulation, 
wlio prefer them on account of their cheapne.ss and durability. 
The ordinary rate for these cloths is one anna a yard. They 
are also extensively used for calico- 2 )rinting, bed-covers, 
and printed floor-clolli, called 

(3) Safta , — This is a kind of coarse, narrow, white 
inu.slin, usually made from European thread or from mixed 
European and native threads. It is used for scarfs and sells 
at Re. 1-t the piece of 20 yards. The machine-made muslins 
of Manchester and Ih^mbay have almost entirely 8uporscdc<l 
thQ manufacture of sufla cloth, which is now seldom made or 
sold in this district. 

(4) Khes , — In this fabric, of which the pattern is 
generally j)lain, j;he thread of the weft is so interlined 
alternately with that of tlie Avarp that the make appears 
to bo diagonal. It is made by certain weavers from Rliart- 
jjur and elsewhere, and is chiefly used for upper wrapiiers 
(c/iadars). Being luaJe of coar.se native thread, it is far 
inferior to the Punjab kkes. The price jicr piece is Re. 1--1. 
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(5) Dhulis. — These, which are made of a variety of tuJeri 
cloth, are skirts worn round the waist by Hindus. Dhutis 
are now seldom made in Aj mir, as the produce of the Bombay 
cotton mills is generally preferred. 

(G-) Susi . — This is a narrow cotton fabric used only 
by Muhammadan women for trowsers. It is distinguished 
by longitudinal stripes of a different colour from tho 
groundwork of the piece. Tho patterns most common 
ai’e dark blue with white strl])(!S, or blue and red stripes. 
The fabric is plain woven. The price is Re. 1-4 for a piece 
of 10 yards. 

( 7 ) Chdrkhnm . — '^Phis is also a kind of check msi, the 
varieties being black and white check or red and blue. It is 
superior in make to the ordinary stisi^ tho rate being Rs. 2 per 
piece of 10 yards. 

Tho manufacture of muslin is also carried on at the 
town of Kotah by 20 families of thoKataiya caste of Hindus 
and by Jalahas who arc .Muhammadans. The muslin is 
woven in hand-looms, and the thread, which is of cotton 
and is imported from Bhirop(^, is purchased from Bombay and 
Calcutta. Tho women and children of the Hindu weavers 
are comitioidy employed in Avarping tho thread in tho 
loom, but Aveaviiig is as a rule chiefly done by men. 
About Rs, 25,000 Avorth of muslin is annually turned out at 
Kotah, chiefly for turbans. ThcAveavers sell muslin retail at 
Kotah to a small extent, but it is mainly sold Avholesalo to 
cloth merchants, Avho export it to Nimach and elsoAvdicre. 

At Baran, in the Kotah stat(', cloth-staining is carried on 
to a considerable extent, the product of the industry being 
knoAvn as haran chmari. The material used is generally an 
European muslin Avhlch is dyed. The process adopted is 
simifle, tho cloth being dipped successively into ditterent 
pigments, the portions Avhich in each case it is not intended 
to colour being carefully tied. Ordinarily tho dipping 
is done by men and tho tying by Avomcn. 

The principal scat of tho cotton-staining industry in 
Rajputiina is Sanganir, near Jeypore. Tho cotton prints of 
Ajmir are, hoAV'ever, not inferior to those of Jeyjxire either in 
print or, brilliancy of dyes. Tho favourite colour is dark 
red, tho main ingredients used being <d, tho root of the 
Morinda cilrifoUa, and mnnjit {llubia cordifoUn). Varieties of 
colours are also obtaii»ed by tho coanbined use of indigo 
and turmeric. Generally speaking the colour is permanent. 
In calico-printing the cloth is damped and stretched and 
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the wooden blocks on which the floral patterns are carved in 
stron" relief are charged with colour and theji pressed upon 
it. The bed-covers and printed floor-cloths of Najanagar 
are the best in the district. 

llikanir is famous for its woollen fabrics, which take the 
form of good white blankets and soft serges, called hi. 
Good blankets are also made at Ajmir. 

The ordinary household utensils made of brass and 
copper - and used all over India in Hindu and Muhammadan 
households are made in almost every town in Hiijputtina. 
The stnokiiig-bowls ((/ar^ara) of Kdjjmtdna, arc of peculiar 
pattern, and are largcdy exported to Hpper India. 

Among a warlike peo])lo like the Kajputs, the manu- 
facture of arms was necessarily an important industry 
till the repression of internal feuds by British supre- 
macy, and the supersession of the old modes of Avarfaro 
conserpient on the introduction of new arms of precision, 
reduced it to insigniticanco. The collection of arms lent for 
exhibition by the various chiefs, though the specimens were 
no longer of practical value for military purposes, was very 
curious and uni(iue, and of great artistic, ethnological, and 
liistorical interest. Much encouragement was givon'in former 
times to the blacksmiths, who made the mamifatdurc of arms 
their special profession, and to /coj'/r/ars- and jewellers, whoso 
business it was to decorate them. In India the manufacture 
of steel of the finest quality has been known from time 
immemorial, and Indian swords and daggers were of special 
strength arid durability. Whether, as some have supposed, 
gunpowder Avas known to the ancient Hindus or not, there 
is no doubt that the Rajputs used heavy guns in their 
struggles Avith the early Muhammadan invaders. Latterly 
the importation of arms made in the Muhammadan stylo 
at Ispahan, Klmrasan, and other cities AA'Ost of the Indus, 
as well as at Multan, Sialkot, and Monghyi', has greatly 
affected the old Hindu industry, and has led in many cases to 
the entire disuse of the old patterns. Kofljdri, or the 
inlaying of gold and silveiAvare on iron and other inferior 
metals, is entirely a foreign art. A reference to the catalogue 
of the Rdjputiina Court in Volume II Avill shoAV how varied 
and interesting was the collection of arms supplied by the 
different states. 

Another interesting collection in the Kajputana Court avus 
that of Arabic and Persian books lent by the Muhammadan 
state*of Tonk, some of Avhich were more chan three hundred 
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^'cars old, while others, like the Kuran of Aurangzeb, possess- 
ed great interest owing to the celebrity of the transcribers. 

Besides the British district of Ajmir-Mhairwara, the 
native states which took part in the Exhibition were Jeypore, 
Jodhpur, Dholpur, Mewar, Tonk, Kotah, Bikanir, Bhartpur, 
and Jhalawar. Jey])ore having long had the advantage of 
an enlightened adniinistration, and of a college, school of art, 
museum, and other public institutions, contributed by far 
the most extensive and important collection, and had a Court 
to itself. 



CIlArTER XIX. 


6obci‘umcut JlfpiirtmcuK 

M U.ITxMi V DEPA ItTM ENT. 

The idea of reserving a separate Court for purely 
military e.xhibits emanated from Brigadier-General IT. C. Wil- 
kinson, C.B., Commanding tlie Presidency District, by whom 
all details were elaborated, and under Mdioso supervision the 
centributions of the various manufactui-ing departments 
t)f the Army were collected. The object of the collection 
was to show as completely as possible specimens of the 
handiwork of each department. In tliis chaj)tcr a brief 
description of each departmental exhibit will be given. 
A full catalogue of the exhibits will be found in Volume II. 
They were all, with the exception of those from the Govern- 
ment Harness and Saddlery Factory at Cawnpyre, placed in 
a Court erected for the pur[)Ose on the maidan or grou})ed in 
the ojjen air around this Court. The building in which the 
Court Avas contained was in itself one of the exhibit,s of the 
Department. Some account of its construction Avill be 
found in Chapter II. 

Tlio Army Clothing Agency at Alipore contnbuted glass 
cases containing the cloth, furni'^hings, buttons, and other 
matenals used in the soldier’s uniform, Avith a stnnjjle pattern 
of every uniform in the service, specimens of .soldiers’ 
under-clothing, boots, shoes, medals ril>l>ons, colours, stan- 
dards, ornamental dnim-belts, batons, &c., forming a perfect 
siimple of the material and wea k done for clothing the Army. 

'I'hc Isliapore PoAvder Factory sent specimens of its Avork 
and productions, commencing Avith the materials used in the 
manufactures of gun])OAvder.— lirimstono from grough to 
refined and pulvorize<l ; tiio iirhur Avood u.sed for charcoal, 
in all stages ; and tine charcoal and saltpetre, both crude 
and refined. Next came .samples of a greem charge, of 
njill cake, and of pre.ss (take, and of tho various stages 
through which poAvder pa.ssos in assuming its ultimate form. 
S])cdnicns of powders, from tho fine.st to the coarsest 
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grain, wore exhibited. The last process, during which the 
grain is glazed and finished, was also fully exemplified, and 
attracted much attention from visitors, especially natives, 
owing to the fineness of the grain in the pistol samples 
and the gradual increase in size to the “ cylindrical,” 
“prism,” and “ Waltham Abbey” grains as manufactured for 
use mth heavy ordnance. Nothing was omitted to render 
this exhibit interesting and complete. 

Tlie Small Arm Ammunition Factory, Dum-Dum, was 
equally well represented. Its collection included samples 
of cartridges in every stage of development, from the 
cutting of the brass sheet and the making of the bullet, 
to the finished article ; detonators, time and percussion fuzes, 
and annnunition boxes in all stages of preparation. An 
instrument for measuring up to the 10,000th part of an inch 
attra(!ted great interest. 

The Cossipore Shell Factory showed specimens of 
castings from the rough spray of a fuze body up to a muzzle 
derrick for a 9-inch gun and a 21-inch bell, the collection 
being very w(dl arranged to attract the visitor’s attention. 

The Fort William Ars('nal came forward with specimens 
of alnrost every article of equipment for field service use, 
both ancient* and modern. Among th(> former were flint 
muskets, carbines, and a Avonderful liand mortar invented 
in 1818 as a light and shnj)!e means of projecting loaded 
shells at .short ranges. Among tlie latter were found the last 
pattern of .Martini- llt'nry rifle, revolvers, sAvords, and lances, 
improved Avater-bottlcs, tools for entrenching, Avith kttjawahs 
or carriages for their transport, leather accoutrements, 
drums, bugles, gymnasium and fencing ap])aratus, harness, 
elephant equipment, saddlery of every kind in use in the 
service, and general service pack-saddles Avitli litters for th(i 
transport of sick and Avounded men. These last, hoAvcAmr, are 
not used in India, the “ dhoolic” being preferred. There were 
further a machine for testing sights, samples of cartridges 
from a battering (diargo for a 5)-^ch laflcd muzzle-loading gun 
to that of the light mountain gun of 12 ounces, war rockets, 
s))iko8, common steel and spring pattern lances. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the exliibit from an historical point 
of view were some old banners and other trophies, including 
two gums cast in tlie Afghan (.Jun Foundry at Herat and 
captunal from iSardar Muhammad Ayub Klian at Mazra, near 
Kandahar, by Limitenantdcneral Sir F. Roberts on the l.st 
of September 1880. Outside the building Avas exhibited an 
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imitation Araistrong- breech- loading O-pounder rifled gun of 
6 cwt., which was turned at Kabul by native workmen 
out of a single block of wrought-iron. This gun, which 
was said to fire very accurately, was one of an Armstrong 
battery used by Sardar Ayub Khan against the English at 
Maiwand, and afterwards in the seige of Kandahar. It 
was captured at IMazi’a with the other two guns already 
mentioned. 

The Firuzpur Arsenal lent some of its collection of 
banners and standards of historical interest, which added to 
the adornment of the Com't. Amongst these were a trian- 
gular crimson flag Avith a green border, originally belong- 
ing to the Sikh Khalsa and captured at the battle of 
Sobraon ; a crimson and black standard belonging to the 
second squadron of the late 5th Bengal Light Cavalry, Avhich 
performed all the arduous scouting and foraging duties -with 
Sale’s force at the scige ()f Jellalabad, 1841-42, after the 
remaining squadrons of the reginrent had boon cut down 
to a man in the Jagduluk Pass ; the regimental cohmrs of 
the late 35th Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry, carried 
at the seige of Allyghur and at Dellii, 1803 ; a quaint 
horn, with the bell shaped like the head of a dragon, 
belonging to the body-guard of General Avitabile, Com- 
maiider-in-Chief of the Sikhs at PeshaAvar, and captured by 
Sir AV. Gilbert’s h.rce in 1849. 

Brigadier-General Wilkinson exhibited a pair of sprlrtg 
lances invented b}" himself and several sd:s of saddlery in use 
among the Aarious najunted branches of tlu^ ser\'ice, and 
two sets of saddlery, one of which av'us designed by Colonel 
Mackenzie, Commanding 8rd Bengal CaA'ulry, aiul the other 
by the exhibitor. AValiac(;’s enrrimehing tools of Aairions sizes 
wereshoAvn. A complete service kit for an ofiic(*r for ordinary 
campaigning, as recommended by the Kabul Committee 
on Equipments in 1882 for “medium” Aveather, the total 
weight being under 80th, attracted consideralde attention, 
and beside it Averc phuied a few extras needed by staff and 
field officers. Signalling api^ratus, as exemplified by flags, 
lamps, and the heliograph, Avas not Avainting ; and beside the 
latest improvement in heliography A\’as seen Avhat is believc'd 
to be the first lieliqgrapti ever used in manceuvring troops. 
It Avas designed in 1870 by Brigadier-General (then Major) 
II. C. Wilkinson, Commanding the 10th Lancers, and dill’ors 
from the present models, in that the instrument itself is not 
touclicd, the flashe-s being formed hy the movement of a 
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shutter in front of tlio glass. Private W. Clarke, 17th 
Leicestershire Regiment, exhibited a model of a bridge by 
which short spars can bo utilised, and a drawing-instrument 
invented by himself of veiy ingenious construction, by the 
aid of which any object can bo drawn in perfect perspective. 
A moving target for musketiy practice, invented by Rrigadior- 
General Wilkinson, was shown at work outside the building, 
and near it was placed an old frame mounted on Avheols, 
containing seven gun barrels loading at the muzzle and fired 
separately by band. Tin's quaint gun came from the Boiiibay 
pi’esidency, and it is to bo regretted that no history accom- 
panied it. 

Several officers and genllemen very kindly lent articles 
picked up on the battle-field, such as coins, bullets, 
shot, &c., which added much to the interest of the 
Court. The Ilon'ble ilr. J. Gibbs, C.S.I., C.I.E., l\romber 
of the Executive Council, lent a valuable collection 
showing every medal and decoration issued to the native 
armies of India from the middle of last century up to the 
present date, 

A place of honour was reserved in the Court for the 
old colours of the Calcutta Volunteer Guards, the first flags 
ever issued to a European \h)luntet'r Corps in India. They 
wore presented to the corps by Lady Canning in 1857, and 
were carried up to the date of its disbandment in ]8(J0, 
after w])ich they Avc're storc'd in the armoury of the Fort 
William Arsenal and made oveu- to the cart' of the present 
Calcutta Voluntec'r Uilles by Lord Lyttoii in 1877. 

The Governmonl Harness and Saddlery Euctoiy at 
Gawnporo showed a comph to set of the articles irow made 
at the factory and a few specimens of the kinds of eqirip- 
ment formerly used in tlur service. They were, as stated at 
the beginning of this chapter, not idaccd in the Jlilitary 
Comt, but were allotted a separate sjrace in the annexe to 
the Indian Court. A high dado of red ^ahe was hung on 
the widls and partitions which w’cre raised at either end 
of the Court, and on this hits, stirrn])s, swords, and other 
bright metal trappings -wore arrangecl between samples of 
tanned and untanned loatlier. The saddlery and harness 
wore displayed on stands in the body of tb(> Court. 
The latter ohlained an award of a silver medal. A very 
complete collection of specimens of tanning materials indig- 
enous to India, and of .samples of skins tamied with them, 
was also awarded a silver medal. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

The collection of ao-ricultural implements brought to the 
Calcutta Exhibition was of considerable interest, as fully 
illustrating the jn’imitive methods of cultivation still prac- 
tised throughout India. The completeness of the collection 
was due to the exertions of the Directoi-s of Agriculture 
in Assam, the North-Western Provinces ajid Oudh, the 
Central Provinces and liladras, of the Curator of tho Vic- 
toria and Albert JIuseum, Bombay, and of tho Agricultural 
Reporter to the j\radras Government. A detailed list, with 
a description of the implements and a])pliance8 displayed, 
has been incorporated in Volume IT, but the folloAving general 
observations on the subject may be usefully recorded 
here. 

Theagricultural implements of India arc still little chang- 
ed from the rude appliances with which tho Aryan settlers 
in the country cultivated the .soil four thousand years ago. 
Obstacles, which have hitherto been found insurmountable, 
stand in the way of their improvement on a scicntilic ba.sis, 
and the endeavours of Government and other public bodies 
in this direction have, with one or two solitary ext^cp- 
tions, been unsuccessful. The small extent of the individual 
holdings, seldom exceeding ton acres of land, tlu! ignorance 
and poverty of tlie peasants, the unwillingness of tho land- 
lords, with some very notable exce])tions, to lay out capital 
on improvements, the inferiority of the ])lough cattle, and tho 
cheapness of manual labour, are all circumstances adverse 
to tho introduction of agricultural science into India. 

First in importance among the agricultural implements 
comes the plough. The Indian plongh is a rude in.strument, 
consisting of a small share, a handh>, a beam, and a yoke. It is 
so light that the cultivator carries it to tho field on his 
shoulder in tlie morning and brings it back with him in tho 
evening. It is draAvn by a ])air of oxen, merely scratches 
the soil to the depth of an inch, and does not turn over tho 
soil. Dr. MacDonald, the officer Avho collectcsl the implements 
of the Bombay prc.sidency, justly remarked that “per- 
haps to an English farnicr tho instrument, if displayed in 
London, would appear the most astonishing article in tho 
Exhibition.” Various attempts are now being made to 
improve the native plough, but tho chief ob.staeles in tho 
way are the poverty of the peasants and tho weakemed 
condition of tho cattle owing to tho want of ])ro 2 )Or food for 
a great portion of every year. 
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Even the plough is almost uiiknown in many forest 
tracts, where spare land is abundant and whore the wild 
tribes practise the y/!M»u'a system of cultivation. This system 
consists in clearing a plot of jungle land by burning the 
dry trees and shrubs and in sowing broadcast in the ashes 
thus formed the crop, generally millets, which it is desired 
to rear. The crop grows up without further care, and in 
the next year a fresh plot is taken up and similarly treated. 
The whole of this simple but wasteful method of tillage 
is performed with the aid of a single chopping instrument, 
known as the which to many tribes is also a fighting 
weapon. 

The implement next in importance to the plough is the 
water-lift. As extensive areas of land in various parts of 
India depend on artithnal indgation, a more efi'ective means 
than the existing apparatus of raising water from deep 
wells is still a great want. The ordinary moJes of lifting 
water practised from time immemorial are the swing- 
basket used in tanks; the dhenkli, a canoe-like piece of 
wood raised and loAvered by means of a lever, also used 
in tanks, rivers, and surface-wells ; the Persian-wheel, and 
the leathern bucket in Avhich water is raised from deep 
wells by bullocks going up and down an incline. During 
the last few years persevering endeavoui’s have been made 
by the agricultural departments of the Government to 
introduce a more eltective means of raising water, but up to 
this time no machinery has been found suited to the 
circumstances of an Indian cultivator. A chain pump 
modified at the Gawnpore Government Farm from MacComas’ 
water-lift has found some favour among the richer class 
of cultivators. 

Another pressing want of India is a good fibre-extract- 
ing machine. A large number of phints capable of yielding 
fibre suitable for the manufacture of textile fabrics, rope 
and cordage, paper, and other materials, cannot be utilised for 
want of such a nuichiue, as the ordinary native metln)d of 
retting is laborious, expensive, and not always successful. 
On two occasions handsome prizes have bee4i oifered by the 
Government for libre-extracting machines ; but among the 
many tried, none has yet been found to answer all the 
rcipiirements. During the Exhibition a trial of fibre- 
machines was held, and further experiments have since been 
made, the result of which has been more promising than that 
of previous trials. ' 
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Of all the ncwly-iiivontod or modified implements made 
to suit the peculiar circumstances of the Indian peasantry, 
the most successful is the sugar-mill introduced by Messrs. 
Thomson and Myliie of Bihia, in the ShdUiiMd district of 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal. A full description of this mill 
will be found in Volume II. Witliin a few years of its 
introduction it has to a groat extent superseded the native 
mill in parts of Bengal and Behai', and largo numbers are 
now in use in the villages The price is high, but the 
difficulty has been overcome by seveiul of the cultivators 
clubbing together and purchasing the mill as common 
property. 

No mention need be made here of the minor implements 
and agricultural appliances, such as the rake, the harrow, the 
cart, and the rcaping-instruinents, the time being still distant 
w'hcn any improvement in them will be required. 

sntVF.Y DEI’AUT.MENT. 

The Survey of India Court occupied al)out forty running 
feet of tlie centre jJnrt of the eastern annexe, and contained 
a most interesting aud extensive series of exhiliits illustrat- 
ing the operations of the survey in its dilferent branches — 
Trigonometrical, Tojiographical and Reveuue-=-as Avell as 
the processes by which the results of these operations arc 
reju’oduced and jirinted in the head quarter ollices at 
Dehra and Calcutta. 

All surveys jire dojiendcnt on the use of instruments 
for observation ami measurement ; and though the collection 
of instruments exliibited Avas not so comj)lete as might have 
been possible had the conditions of space and locale been 
more faA'Ourable, a few of the finest and most representative 
instruments used in the surveys Avero shoAvn in two largo 
cases, one at cither end of the Court. In the case at the 
north end Avas a magnilicent zenith sector manufactured by 
Messrs, 'froughton and ISinnns from designs made specially 
for the Survey Department by the late Colonel Strange, R.E. 
The instrument is intended for the determination of astro- 
nomical latitudes, and every portion (.»f it has been (;arefully 
designed and adapted fortius special purpose. In the same 
case AA"as exhibited one of the large 30-inch theodolites 
emplf)yed in the princij)al triangulation carried on by the 
Great rrigonomctrical Survey. This iirstrument, also, Ava.s 
coustmeted by Mc.Ssrs. ^rroughton and Simms some fifty-four 
years ago, atid, notAvithstanding its bulk and difiiculty of 
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transport, has during that time done good service, having 
been erected at no less than 516 stations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, many of them situated on mountain 
summits, and others on lofty towers. No less than 1,772 
angles have been measured with it. Tliis instrument is the 
largest size of theodolite made, and is used exclusively for 
triangulation. In contrast with it stands close by a little 
3-inch theodolite manufactured by Casella, which is the, 
smallest made, and is intended for the use of explorers. 

The instruments exhibited in tlic other case were of 
a more miscellaneous character, com]n’ising a llejishiold’s 
magnetic dip circle, a'14-inch vernier tlicodolite of excellent 
design by Troughton and Simms, a 7-inch theodolite, with 
stand, by Cooke, a ‘20-inch level by the same maker, and an 
arithmometer and other instrunumts. Among the latter was 
an EckhohLs’ omnimeter, a mo.st useful instrument, which, 
Avhile answering the same jmrposc as an ordinary theodolite, 
whicdi it resembles in appearance, is constructed to detennine 
directly the distance of any observed object, and it is 
therefore a valuable assistance when working in hilly and 
broken ground. 

Between the bays of- the w'est wall, and in alhyms on 
a table below-it, were exhibited a very complete collection of 
maps of various kinds and on different scales j)roduced by the 
department, as well as s])ocimens of co 2 )per-plate engraving, 
photozincograjdiy, and lithography. 

At the extreme right were cadastral ma])s, i.e., village 
maps on the scale of 16-miles to the inch, showing every field 
and holding. dEp to the present time the o})erations of the 
cadastral surveys have been chiefly confined to the richly culti- 
vated revenue-paying districts of the North-AYestern Provin- 
ces and British Burma, but they are now being extended to 
Assam and the Central Provinces. 4'he original sheets of theso 
surveys (imijerial size, or 30 inches by "20 inches) are repro- 
duced by 2 )hotozincography, and one of the most interesting 
exhibits in the Survey Court was a series illustrative of the 
processes employed in re})roducing these maj)s. The sheets 
are photogra})hcd on glass [dates 34 inches by 22 inches, so 
that a whole sheet is taken at one 02 )eration, and much time 
and labour — im 2 )ortant considerations when 3,000 to 4,000 
such sheets have to be re 2 )i’oduccd annually — are saved. 

Next to the cadastral maps were a series of topograjih- 
ical maps on various scales, seldom larger than 2 inches to 
the mile, and generally 1 inch to the mile in oj^en country 
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and I inch to tlie mile in more difficult and hilly parts. 
These surveys as a rule are earned on in native states and 
wild hilly tracts not paying revenue. Tlae original sheets 
submitted by the surveyors in the field arc reproduced in 
facsimile by pliotozincography cither at Dehra Dun or in 
Calcutta. In the same way the maps of the Kevenue Surveys 
in the more highly cultivated revenue-paying districts 
are usually published on the scale of 1 inch to the mile, the 
Ynore recent sui’vcys being photozincographed, and the older 
lithographed. 

In the next bay were exhibited specimens of town and 
city plans, chielly European stations and cantonments, but 
also including plans of the principal cities in native states. 
These are on various scales, from G to 24 inches to the mile, 
and are executed by the revenue and topograjdiical parties, 
according as the towns, &c., fall within their sphere of 
operations. These also arc, as a rule, photozincographed 
from the originals. 

Next came a collection of general maps, among which 
the most prominent w'as General Walker’s admirable map 
of Turkestan on the scale of -‘52 miles to the inch, now in 
its sixth edition, prepared and photozincop’aj)hed at tho 
Trigonbmeti'ical Branch Office, Dehra Dun. In this bay 
was also exhibited a series of maj)s of India engraved in 
Calcutta on the scales of 04, 128, and 2-30 miles to the inch. A 
large 32-mile to the inch map of India, behmging to the series, 
was exhibited sej)arat(‘ly. It was exiHuited by a combination 
of engraving and lithography, tlie outline being taken from 
the engraved plates, and completed witli the addition of hills 
on the lithographic stone. 

The next three bays were occupied by specimens of cop 
pcr-plate engraving, lithography and photozinc()gra 2 )hy in 
different styles and of various subjects other than maps, 
illustrative of the varied <;haracter of the work turned out 
by the Survey Dejjartment for other dej)artments. Thu.s 
among the engx-avings were a few very delicately-engraved 
plates by Mr. C. W. Coard of micrroscopic ob.ser vat ions of 
cholera, and of exanunation of air made by Drs. Lewis and D. 
D. Cunningham. Anjong the jdiotozincographs were co})ies 
of the plans of the propo.scd new Kidderpore Docks, plans 
n public buildings in Calcutta designed 

by Mr. E. J. Martin, the Government architect, and a few 
cojnes of engravings, &c., while contained in the atlase.s 
on yie table were specimens of tho different kinds of 
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vernacular handwriting passing through the post-offices in 
India, photozincographs of the ancient inscriptions in Gaur 
and Malda, coi^ies <^f lJurnieso vernacular maps, Russian 
maps, and other manuscript drawings and documents of which 
facsimile copies are required. 

The spetjimens of lithography and chromo-lithography 
were particularly good, the execution of some of the geolog- 
ical maj)s printed in colours being quite equal to similar work 
done in Europe. The chalk drawings included a number of 
plates to illustrate General Cunningham’s reports of the 
archajological survo}'’, and a large and very effective plan 
of Simla and .Jutogli with hills in chalk, cojued from an original 
bru.sh-sliadcd draAving by Jlajor G. Htrahan, R.E. The atlases 
on the table contained vaibjus specimens of lithographed maps 
and drawings, aUiong- Avhich may specially be noticed some 
very neat maps of districts in the North-West Provinces 
draAvn on stone to illustrate the Provincial Gazetteers. 

One of the most noteworthy exhibits was the large 
relief map of India on the scale of :32 miles to the inch 
constructed by Major G. Strahan, R.E., on the basis of a 
map, also prepared by him, showing tlic approximate heights 
by a system <jf average contours. Prints of this map on 
stou>])aper being out round each contour, they wore built 
up so that each successive contour marks an increase in 
height on the relief. The first five contours, reckoning from 
the level of the sea, represent successive rises of 200 feet. 
From 1,000 feet upwards each coiitour represented an 
increased height of .500 feet. The general effect was very 
striking, and the lie and elevations of the mountain ranges 
were very dilVerent fnnn wliat Avould have been anticipated 
from a study of the ordinary maps. 

A very important and interesting series of thirteen largo 
maps, of which ten Avero prepared specially for the Exhi- 
bition, illustrating the material jrrogross and state of India, 
was .shoAvn on the last Avail of the Court, and attracted a good 
deal of attention. The subjects illustrated in these maps 
AA'ere — the geology of India, the distribution of forest trees, 
the missionary stations (and fn^in the numerous in(|uiries 
made for copies of it this appeared to be by no means the 
least int('resting), the rc'ligions of India, the teh'gra ph 
lines and stations, the croj^s, irrigation, the external trade, 
density of population, rainfall, languages, and river-basins. 

’riie crop-map Avas ])repared by Cajttain Gore, h’.E., 
under the direction of Colonel DePrcT', SurveytH’-General 
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of India, on a very simple and ingenious system, and showed 
the acreage under cultivation of the eight principal crops 
in each district as given by returns furnished by district 
officers. Each district was divided on tfle map into ten vertical 
slips, each slip, whatever its Icngtli, being takpn to represent 
one tenth of the area of the district. The slips or portions 
of slips were coloured to show the percentage of nrea under 
cultivation with the eight principal crops. The area of 
uncultivable land was also shown. The area in acres of 
each district was printed across it, so that it was possible to 
calculate at once the area of any crop growing in the district. 
Unfortunately the absence of statistics for the Bengal 
districts rendered the map incomj)lete. 

The map showing the distribution of the various reli- 
gions in India, ])repared by Major Sandeman, was also very 
interesting. The occurrence of the various religions was 
shown by spots of colour: thus — Islam, green; Hinduism, 
burnt sienna ; Christianity, blue ; the Sikhs religion, red ; 
Buddhism, yellow, &c., each sj^ot representing 25,000 inhab- 
itants. The maj) showed, tlierefore, nut oidy the distribution 
of the various religions, but the density of the population. 
The last characteristic was specially marked in theCiangetic 
valley. The large prepondei ance of Muhammadans in llpngal 
was also clearly shown, while in Southern India the blue 
spots representing Christianity occurred with com])arative 
frequency. 

The geological map and the rainfall map were litho- 
graphed from originals prepared in the Geological Survey 
and ^letcorological offices, and wei’C good specimens of colour- 
printing. It is to be hojied tl^^it the whole scu’ios of these 
interesting maps will be lithographed and made available tc 
the public, as a glance at th(>m teaches more as to the actual 
state of the country than volumes of dry statistics. 

For this very comprehensive collection of maps a gold 
medal was awai’ded to tlie Survty of India. 

Two large tables with slo])ing backs running along 
the centre of the Court Avere chiefly devoted to ])hoJo- 
graphs and specimens illustrating the ])rocesse 3 of photo- 
mechanical printing and lithography.,. Among the former the 
most important were a small collection of the jjhotographs 
of the sun’s disc taken daily in the photoheliograph at 
Pehra Dun under the suiierintcndence of Mr. J. B. N. 
Hennessey, M.A., F.ll.S., to which a silver medal was 
awarded. These photographs, though not so largo as those 
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taken by M. Janssen at Meudon, near Paris, being only 8 
inches in diameter instead of 12 inches, showed the granu- 
lation of the solar surface very clearly, and in this' respect 
were a great improvement on thc4-incli photographs hitherto 
taken. Arrangements are now completed by winch 10-inch 
photographs are taken. These show the granulations and 
spots with groat clearness. 

The remaining photographs were exhibited by the Photo- 
graphic Office in Calcutta, and comprised reproducti<jns by the 
ordinary silver-printing process of monochrome drawings by 
Colonel H. C. 11. Tanner, Po. S.C., and a small series of photoi 
graphs of Indian jewelry, &c., pi’opared for the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1872. Among the illustrations of photographic 
processes tRo mo.st noteworthy was a scries showing the 
procedure followed in photozincographing a sheet of the 
cadastral survey : — 

Is^. — The original nranusoript maj), drawn in the field, 
measuring 22 inches by 30 inches. 

2«J. — The negative, taken by the ordinary wet collo- 
dion prooe.'^s on a glass plate 31 inches by 22 
inches, .special precautions Ix'ing taken to 
keep the llin.'s of the map as clear as possible, 

’ while the ground is (jiiite black and ojjuque. 

3rJ. — The photo-transfer print from the negative, pro- 
duced by sun-printing on sensitive ])aj)or« 
coated with a mixture of gelatine and bi- 
chromate of pota.sh, the image formed by the 
action of light through the clear 2 )arts of the 
negative a 2 )i)earing in brown upon the pure 
yellow ground of the paper jjrotected from 
light by the opaiiue parts of the neg-ativo. 

4//j. — The transfer j)rint, coated evenly with a greasy 
transfer ink, which blackens it all over. 

5M. — The jdioto-transfer print after washing in Avarm 
Avater. The ink and unchanged gelatine 
’ and bichromate are Avashed aAvay from the 
ground of the print, leaving the image in 
insoluble gelatine Avitli the greasy ink 
attaclali. 

Gch. — The zinc plate Avith the greasy ink image • 
transferred to it. 

7/A. — Tlic finished print. 

This process, introduced in 1803, is most extensively used 
in the Survey of India offices, both at Calcutta and Dehi«, lor 
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tlie -reproduction of maps. The great majority of the maps 
exhibited were produced by means of it, and mo other process 
would enable the department to meet the large demands upon 
it for copies of maps, plans, and drawings of all kinds. 

The other two photo-mechanical processes exhibited 
were photo-collotype and heliogravure. These though emi- 
nently useful for certain classes of work, will never supersede 
photozincography for the rapid and cheap reproduction of 
large maps. 

The process of photo-collotype was shown by a series 
comprising — 

Is^. — The original, an engraved quarter-sheet of the 
atlas of India. 

2fld. — A reversed negative made from the original 
reduced to half the scale. 

3rd. — The jn’inting plate, consisting of a plate of glass 
half an inch thick, coated with a thin film of 
hardened gelatine. This film is made sensi- 
tive to light with bichromate of potash, and 
when dry is exposed to light under the 
negative. The light passing through the 
clear parts of the negative, reju'csenting the 
shadows of the subject, still further hardens 
the gelatine and renders it unabsc^rbent of 
water just in proportion to the amount of 
the action of light upon it. The plate is 
then washed to reiiiove all the bichromate 
.salt, and removed wliile wot to an ordinary 
printing-pn'ss, where it is inked in with a 
roller charged with printing-ink, just in the 
same way as a litUogiapliic drawing. The 
ink will take only on the parts hardened by 
the light, and if the subject be in half tone, 

• such as all ordinary pliotogra})li, the ink 
will take ju.st in jiroportion to the amount 
of action of light — strongly on tlio deep 
shadows, less so on the dark half toiu's, les.s 
again on the lighter half tones, and not at 
all on the high ligll%<, and thus a picture i-s 
obtained in jirinting-ink witli all the ex- 
quisitely line gradathm of an ordinaiy photo- 
graph. A collection of speeimens of thi.s 
process showed its ca])ability of reproducing 
various subjects in fine lines or half tones, 
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and it may be mentioned that it was employ- 
ed for the 2>J"oduction of the certificates of 
award of j^old medals, photograjdied from 
the original drawing made by A. P. Bagchi 
of the Scliool of Art. 

Another valuable plioto-mcchanical process shown is 
heliogravure, a method of jfiiotograjdiic engraving by which an 
engraved co})p(U' plate may be ol*tained of any subject inline 
or half tone. The ])i’ocess consists in jn’inting a photograjdiic 
image on a tissue j)re])ared by coating jiajier Avith coloured 
gelatine and reiuhiiing it sensitive by iniiiiersion in a 
bath of bichromate of potash. The juinted tissue is then made 
to adliere under Avater to a polished cop])er plate thinly 
silvered. After a short time the jdate AAuth the tissue is treated 
Avith Avarm Avater, Avliich loosc'iis the .suj)porting jiaper and 
enables it to be removed, leaving the greater part of the 
coloured gelatine and the image on the Cop2)er jdate. By 
continuing the Avashing all the soluble gelatine is remoA^ed, 
leaA’ing only the thin film of gelatine torming the imago 
and rendered in.soluble and hardened by the action of light. 
Tliis film is of varying thickness, according to the amount 
of the action of light. It is tliickest in the deepc'st sliadoAv.s 
of the image, and progressiA'cly thinner through the dark 
and light half shades doAvn to tlio high lights Avhich shoidd 
be represented by the bare cop2)er. 

if the subjec t be in line, no further treatment of the 
gelatine reli('f is mxa'ssary, l^eyond a slight hardening- in a 
bath of alum or bichromate of potash, after Avhich it is 
Avashed and dried before being blackleaded and jn-epared 
for eh'ctroty2)ing. 

If, hoAvever, the gelatine relief be produced from an 
ordinary jjhotograj)!!, or any other subject in half tone, it 
has to undergo a further ojjeration, by Avhich a grained or 
roughened .surfa(!e is givi-n to it, in order that the surface 
of the dejjosited copper plate may also be roughened and 
hold the printing-ink in the in-oiier ])ro])ortion to give the 
relative A-aluo of the different tones of the ])ictm-e. ddiis is 
done by a method introduced by Major Waterhouse, Avhich 
has ju'oved sim2)le and effective. After the treatment Avith 
warm Avater, and Avhile the gelatine relief is still soft and 
swollen, it is j)OAvdered all over Avith some granular material, 
such as sand or emery, Avhich has been proviousl|y treat»'d 
with a greasy substance to jn-event its sticking to the 
gelatine. The jdate is left to dry, and as it dries the ftind, 
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&c. is drawn into tho jyelatine and pits its surface in different 
deptlis according to tlie thickness of the film, thus pro- 
ducing a graduated grain, coarse in the shadows and fine in 
the lights. The jdate being wetted, tho sand is easily removed 
by gentle rubbing. When dry, the grained relief is ready 
to be blackleaded and electroty2)C(l — an operation which takes 
about tlireo weeks or a month, according to tho thickness of 
the deposit. The deposited copper is then , separated from 
the matrix, and aft('r being cleaned is ready for printing 
in the co 2 )per-plate ])ress. 

Tlie series exhibited showed — 

— Tlie original, which in this case was a drawing in 
monochrome by Colonel C. J. Cramer Roberts 
of a view of Kinchinjanga from Birch Hill, 
Darjiling, re^u'csentcd by a photographed copy. 

Swd. — The negative, which has to bo revei’sed in order 
to jn’oduco a reversed imago on tho depo- 
sited plate. 

3rd . — The gelatine tissue adhering to the copperplate. 

4/4. — d^he developed and grained image. 

6th . — The same blackleaded and ready for electro- 
typing. 

Gth . — Tlie deposited copper plate ready for printing. 

7th . — The proof from the plate. 

In a frame were shown various specimens illustrating 
the applications of this process to copies of maps, shaded 
drawings, portraits, and views from nature. 

On the same side of the table was a small series, com- 
prising a stone with outline in black and three colour-stones 
with 2 )rocf.s of each cclour and the com{)leted copy of an 
index-map of the Geological Survey, illustrating the jjrocess 
of printing in colours b}' lithograjihy'. 

Certilicates of gold medals were awarded to both tho 
Photographic and Lithograidiic offices f(;r tho excellence 
of their exhibits. 

On the other side of the central table were an array 
of imposing-looking volumes recording the oj)cr.ations of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and pn;pared under tho 
immediate superintendence of Liout.-Goncral J. T. Walker, 
C.B., R.E., late Surveyor-General of India. The annual 
reports of tho Department, which, it may bo mentioned, 
contain a ^ast quantity of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation regarding little-known parts of the country, wefe 
shown with other reports. 
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Tho last exhibits requiring notice are the tidal dia- 
grams on the central table illustrating the very important 
work done by the Tidal and Levelling party of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey under Major Baird, R.K. Tlie tidal 
observations were fir.st started in 1H72, with the object of 
ascertaining by a series of observations extending over many 
years whether any gradual difference of relative level of 
land and sea is taking place in the Gulf of Katch, as was 
surmised by the late Dr. Oldham, Superintendent of tho 
Geological Survey, and the eai’ly operations of the party were 
confined to that neighbourhood. The tidal observatories 
have, hoAvcver, since been extended round the Coast of India 
and llritisli Burma from Karachi to Mouhnein, and there are 
also .stations at Aden and at the Andaman Islands. The 
observations arc efrected by self-registcuing insti'uments, 
which record the rise and fall of tho tides in a curve upon a 
sheet of paper rolled round a metallic drum. Besides their 
scientific v^alue in detei'mining variations of the level of the 
land and sea, these observations are of considerable practical 
use in enabling tidotables to be drawn up for the different 
Indian ports for the use of mariners. They liavc also been 
found very valuable to .sciencti in another direction, as giving 
records of eartluiuakc's and other submarine volcanic disturb- 
ances taking ))lace in Indian seas. 'Ihus the earthquake 
of tho dl.st December LSSl was clearly recorded at Port 
Blair, Xegapatam, and otlu'r stations oji the east coast of 
tho Bay of Bengal. The elfeet of the more recxait volcanic 
eruption-of August last in Java was also distinctly ti’aceablo 
on tho registers of most of the Indian tidal stations extending 
as fer as Ad(Ml. 

This sliglit sketch of the various interesting exhibits of 
the Sui'vo}' of India can only give a very faint idea of the 
extent of tho operations of tlie dc'partment in its several 
branches, and of tlie steady progress that is being made in 
accurately mapping this vast empire. Although tlie lines of 
triangulation, upon which so much depends in survey 
operations, have now been almost completely fixed all 
over the country with an accuracy equal, if not superior, 
to that of any country in the Avorld, and much has also 
been done in the Topograjihh'al and Bevenue branches to 
got a good general tirst survey, much dc'tail wiirk still 
remains, and there are yet many openings . for valuable 
explorations on and beyond the frontiers and in other little- 
known regions. 
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EDUCATION A I- DEPA IITMENT. 

The cxliibits of the Bengal Educational Department 
were placed in the south-east corner of the annexe of the 
Indian (lourt, occupj'ing about SoO square feet. I’liey were 
arranged so as to illustrate the general working of the official 
system of organised education in Bengal,- No attempt was 
made to get together a mere collection of curiosities, 
and the specimens of school-work exhibited Avero for the 
most lAart hand fide work produced in the ordinary routine 
of school duties, Avith no A’iew to exhibition. As the edu- 
cational collection Avas only taken in hand at a Very late 
period, it Avas not found possible com])l('tel}' to illustrate every 
department of oflicial education. Tlu^ qliject at Avhich the 
deixartmcnt aimed Avas to bring together such exhibits as shoidd 
enable the visitor to form a fairly accurate idea of the system 
pursued by it. 

A list of the oxhiljits Avill be found in Volume II. To 
enable the reader, howcA'er, to understand the import of the 
articles exhibited, the following short sketch of the Bengal 
educational system is giA’cn. 

State education in Bengal is divided into three great 
classes — primary, secondary, and uniA^ersity education. 
There are in addition technical schools, girls’ scliools for 
children of European extraction, schools of art, and others, 
which lie outside this classification, and arc grouped together 
as schools of S2)ecial instruction. Each of the three great 
classes mentioned is in its turn subdivided according to tho 
character of the instruction imparted to the schools comprised 
in it. In the loAvcst, or primary class, the division is into 
upper and loAA^cr primary schools, tho latter again beyig 
subdivided into higher and loAver sections, according as tho 
pupils can or cannot read a {nlntcd book. ’I'his inferior 
section of lower ^rrimary schools is the netliermost ste^) in tho 
scale of organised educatifui in tliese jrroviiuti's. 

In tho loAA^er inimary schools the teaching consists of 
the first four rules of arithmetic according to the English 
method, mental arithmetic according to the native method, 
writing, and reading a simple printer! book. In tho ujrper 
primary schools the same cours(> is taught, but to it is added 
the imparting of a fair knowhxlge of tluj vernacular language 
of the province, of aritlmu'tic and zaniindari accounts, 
of geometry, .of the history and geography of Bengal, 
and of the elements of physical science. There is thus 
betwdbn the tAVO descriirtions of schools no hard-and-fast 
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line of cloniarcntion. All upper priuiaiy s(*.li()oLs arc genuine 
lower primary Kcliools also and something more. 

The transition between one class of school and the next is 
as easy and gradual as that between descriptions of schools 
within the same class. The secondary schools comprise three 
descriptions — high and middle English, and middle verna- 
cular, The middle vernacular schools are the lowest of 
the class, and in them the curriculum differs from that 
of the upper primary schools only in the fuller character of 
the instruction imiiarted and in the addition of an English 
class, attendance at which is ojdional. The middle English 
school, again, is an imjmm'inent on the ihiddle vernacular, 
the English subject l)eing now com])ulsory ; while the high 
English school, teaching the course for the University 
Entrance Examination, keeps touch with all inferior grades 
by means of classes suited to the ref|uirements of pupils of 
every lower stage of educational development. Finally, 
crossing the; boiiiKlary into the domain of university education, 
the second-class college', teaching uj) to the First Arts standard, 
improves on tlu' instruction given in the high English 
schools; while the first-class oolhye, teaching the full B.A, 
(MUirse, is the ultimate and full (k‘vel<>pmeiit <jf the instruction 
im[)arted in all iid’erior grades. 

Not onl\’ does the existing gradation of sehools faci* 
litato th(' passage' of pu])ils from a lower class of school to a 
higher, but the transition for meritoi’ious pa]>ils is also still 
furtlu'r fiicilitatc'd by the provision of sc]u)lars]iips. i\rarked 
prolicii'iicy in the courstM>f study taught in tlie lower primary 
sch(M)ls (pialifies for a scliolai^hip <d* I\s. 2 per moiitli teiiable for 
two yi'ars at anv ii])pe'r primary school, at those sehools of 
the secondary grou[) in whi©h the vernaeular language is the 
basis of instruction. Jii like manner, excellence in the upper 
j)riinary course' is rewarelenl by a scholarship of Ks. 3 })er 
memlh, te'uahle also for two years at any middle vernacular or 
mielelle? English se*lu)ol. d lie subje'e-ts of stiuly in tlie mielelle 
vernacular aiiel* mieldh' English se hools are' the same, tlie 
dislinctiein betwe'eii the twei grade's beijig iouiid in the 
grexili'i* atti'ntion paiel in the latter to Engli.sli, and [levssibly 
in abetter class of ve'rnacular instruction also. Kxe'e'llenco 
in the middle ve'riuu*iilar seboed e'oursi' \'ntitles its possessor 
to a scholarship of Its. 4, and in the mieldlo English sehool 
course to a se*liohuship ed Es. 5, both tenable at any 
Govcrnme'iit or aldeal schoe>l. Finally, junior scholarsliips 
of Ks. 20, Hs. lo, and Ks. 10 in value', tenable for two 
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years, reward the most successful students at the University 
Entrance Examination ; while 49 senior scholarships of 
Rs. 25 and Ks. 20 in value, tenablo.for a similar period, are 
witJiin the reach of those w'ho distinguish themselves most 
at tlie First Arts Examination. All these arc Government 
scholarships, but many ntoro founded by private munificence 
are awarded cither at the University or at the departmental 
examinations. 

METEOKOLOOICAI. DEPARTMENT. 

The Meteorological Departments of India and Bengal 
showed, in the annexe to the Indian Court, a set of exhibits 
consisting mainly of cliarts and of a few of the scientific 
instruments now in use for the registration of meteorological 
phenomena. The charts were tlic more interesting to 
tlie non-scientific observer, as, owing to the clearness of 
the systems on which they Avere elaborated, it was easy to 
compare at a glance the climatic; conditions of the different 
])arts of India. It Avas unfortunately impossible, OAving to 
the consti’uction of the annexe, to s1)6av the Avorking of the 
instruments, but the results of their Avork, as embodied 
in the charts, left no doubt as to their completeness and 
usefulness. 

JAIE DEPAPiTMENT. 

The Bengal Jail Department cxliibitod a collection of 
the articles manufactured in jails by jail labour, Avhich was 
placed next to the Central Provinces Court. Conspiciujiis in 
it Avas a handsome show-cas(‘ containing a set of specimens of 
stei'eotypes and electrotypes made at the Presidency Jail. 
Grouped round this Averc rugs, door-mats, cajie chairs, 
tables, baskets, and other jail pianufactures, Avhile on tho 
walls of tho Court Avere liung carpeds, purdaa, and dnris. 
The genci’al effect of the colouring and arrangement of the 
Court was very good. The carpets made in the Bhagal])ur 
jail Avere the only cai'pets which could bear comparison Avith 
those manufactured in the Upper Provinces. They were 
awarded a silver medal, in recognition no doubt to some 
extent of the excellence of tho dyes employed. Tho llazari- 
bagh jail also exhibited car])ots, but tiiese Avoro considered of 
an inferior quality and rcceivetl no aAvard, though tho dyes 
made at Hazaribagh obtained the .same award, a silver medal, 
p those shown^ by the Bhagalpur jail. Tho Hazaribagh 
jail also exhibited some pretty cane work and ornamoutal 
aloe matting. 
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PUBLIC! WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

The Government Workshops, Dehree, sent a collection 
of models illustrative of the work on the Sono Canal. A 
full description of those will bo found in Volume II. Tliey 
comprised models of some inventions by Mr. Fouracres, a 
model of the Sono weir, and a case of the building materials 
availaldo at Dehree. A silver modal w'as awarded to Mr. 
Fouracires for the models of his excavator and lock-gates of 
the Sono Canal. 

The Canal Foundry and AVorkshops, Roorkco, exhibited 
a set of surveying and other instruments, some benches for 
use in gardens and churches, some jiloughs, a bell, and other 
articles. 

The IlaiTakur Iron Works, Bengal, sent a small exhibit 
of iron ores, pig iron, and castings made at Barrakur. This 
was of more than oi’dinary interest, as these arc the only 
works in India w'hcrc this ore is reduced from its raw state 
to pig and cast. Tlie gia-ater part of the exlulnt was not set up 
till very late owing to the fact that the blast furnaces w'cre 
not ready for u.so till after the opening of the Exhibition. It is 
well knoAvn that the pig iron turned out from newly-erected 
furnaces is almost useless, and this may account for the small 
value put on the exhibit by the juiy. Since then, however, 
numerous trials of the Burrakur ]»ig iron have been made by 
the leiiding railway companies in India, and it has been 
found by them to lie ecpiiil to No. 1 Gartsherric jiig. A largo 
quantity of cast iron sleepers have been and still are being 
made. 

The Coiporation of the 'Pown of Calcutta contributed 
an interesting set of photographs, designs, and models 
illustrative of the drainage and water-works of the city. • 

In addition to the exhibits already mentioned, there 
wore several which, thougli they were not really the exhibits 
of any branch of tiie dejiiirtment, were received under this 
head as being the inventions of men. hers t)f the department, 
or as lieing illu.strative of the construction of public Avorks 
under con.struction by private companies. Among the former 
may be mentioned Air. Kendell’s coupling and Mr. Winters 
olectric!il exhibits. Among the latter, the East Indian Rail- 
way exhibited a working model of the Kiirhurbari collieries, 
which Avas uAvarded a certilicato of a gold medal, a complete 
set of tlu! AA'orking psirts of a loconudive, and some other 
models, d’he I’unjab Northern State RailA\aiy and the Gudh 
and Rohilkhand Raihvay al.so exhibited models illustfating 
the construction of the Attock and 'Beuaros bridges. 
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TELEORAPII iJEPAUTMENT. 

The Telegraph Department sent a handsome case con- 
taining articles manufactured by the Government Telegraph 
Workshops, Alipore, for the use of the Department. The 
articles themselves obtained an award of a gold medal, while 
the case, which Avas also made in the Workshops, received 
a silver medal. 


FORliST DEPARTMENT. 


IIENOA],. 

Vide Cliapter XX, page 343. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOHAH ISLANDS. 

The Forest ‘Department of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands contributed an excellent collection of the useful and 
ornamental timbers of tlie islands. A concise description of 
them is entered in Volume H. 
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Ulic (Economic Court. 

Tuts Court, which occupied tlic southern half of tho 
western annexe of the Indian section of the Exhibition, was 
24 feet broad by 280 feet indength. The entrance was from 
the grand transept, and tlic Court, passing round a quarter 
of the building, was terminated by the Forest Department’s 
gateway. In addition to economic products, this Court was 
made to include primary or rough manufactui'es, as also all 
ethnological collections. It was thus relieved of the mono- 
tony of being purely a collection of grains, incdicines, and 
fibres, the etlmological collections and life-size clay figm’os 
forming an attractive feature of the Court, This was found 
to bo a natural and suggestive arrangement, illustrating as 
it did tho close conuecfioii that exists between many of our 
more important raw products and the al)original tribes of the 
country. It Avas thus possible to place in close proximity 
models of the races, tho crude appliances used by them, and 
tho produce of their labour. 

THE C.VTALOOCE. 

The Court was divided l)y triumphal arches into seven 
distinct sections, d'hose sections corresponded to tho seven 
paids of the Ofiicial Catalogue which was compiled by 
Dr. George Watt, the olficer in charge, and which was placed 
in tho hands of the i)ublic on the opening day. These parts 
are as follows : — 

Fart I. — Gums, resins, and resinous extracts. 

Fart IT. — Dyes, tans, mordants, and pigments. 

Fart HI. — Fibres and librous plants. 

Fart IV. — Oils and oil-.seeds. 

Fart V. — Medicinal products, drugs, and chemicals. 

Fart VI. — Foods, food-stuH's, and fodder. 

Fart VII.— Timber.s. 

The catalogue of the Economic Court, comj>rising the 
above parts, extends to 1,718 pages, dealing with i'do'.j 
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separate objects. It is a compilation from the entire literature 
of Indian economic science, giving brief notices of every known 
product. It was prepared before the collections were made ; 
300 copies of a preliminary edition having been struck 
off and distributed all over India. These wore issued 
with the double olyectof obtaining corrections and additions 
and of becoming the guide for correspondence regarding 
the collections which were being prepared by local officers. 
In this way uniformity was preserved and a much more 
complete collection was brought together than could otherwise 
have been the case. It is necessary to add, however, that 
the catalogue contains descriptions of a large number of 
products of which specimens were not exhibited.* After 
incorporating the corrc(;tions which came to light thre^ugh 
this combined inquiry, the final edition was struck off. Each 
part is alidrabetieal within itself (according to the scientific 
names), and has a serial number on the margin. These 
numbers were attached to the s])ecimens, so that the visitor 
within each section of the Court had no difficulty in turning 
up the description of any })i-oduet exhibited, and the collec- 
tions being arranged in alphabetical and serial order, ho 
could with equal case discover a specimen of any product 
described in the catalogue. In the saiiio manner, a visitor 
who knew only the vernacular or European name of a 
particular product which he wished to find had only to 
turn to the index. 


CLASSIFICATIOX OF eXIlIIUTS. 

In most exhibitions it is customary to find raAV products 
grouped into three primary classes, — the products of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. According to 
the classification pursued l)y Dr. Watt, however, these 
became only minor sections, the jn’oducts being grouped into 
practical or industrial courts corresponding to the titles 
of the parts of the catalogues already enunuirated. Within 
each of these, a classification into animal, vegetable, and 
mineral was, as far as possible, carried out. One of the 
results of this system was that an ex})ert Avishing to 
study fibres oidy might purchase the catalogue of that 
section and pursue his studies within a comparatively 


a<'(uiilly sliowii, niul Kivinj{ (lie iiaiiics of all 
Pif xr i" ^ pulfli.sliid at the dose ol* tlio Ib.xhihilioii hy l^abu 
1. N., Mukharji, oflicer m cUirjre of llu- Exl.il.ition Brandi of the Itcvcuue and 
Agricultural Department, lliis m cutered in Volume 11. 
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small space instead of having to travel through many separate 
rooms. The utility of tliis system is perhaps better illus- 
trated by a reference to medicinal products. The catalogue 
of this section briefly describes 1,248 indigenous drugs, 
which, following the clas.sification usually adopted, 'vvould 
have to be split up into three very large sections — animal, 
vegetable, and minci’al — and be placed accordingly in 
different rooms, and perhaps far aj)art. IMio exhibition of all 
medicinal products, with their corresj)onding preparations or 
drugs, in one section, arranged alphabetically, was found to 
bo much simpler and more convenient. 

All specimens of the same product, wherever procured, 
boro the same number. A special ticket indicated the 
exhibitor’s name and tlie province or district from which 
the exliibit was procux'cd. In this way the actual number 
of specimens shown was increased indetinitely, so that it is 
scarcely possible to make even an approximate calculation 
of the actual number which had to bo arranged and 
catalogued. There were, for example, over 5,000 samples of 
rice alone, whiclx in the catalogue weVe I’cprcsented thus, — 
I’art VI, No. 520. 


SOl'ltCKS OF eOLliCCTlONS. 

Tlio collections exhibited may bo briefly stated as 
procured from five distinct source's : — 

(1) The entire collection of tlie llcngal Economic 

Jluseum. 

(2) Collections made by the Revenue and Agricidtural 

Department of the Ciovernment of India. 

(8) Collections contributed by private individuals. 

(4) Trade sani[)les supplied, as the rosidt of a special 

appeal, to the various Indian Chambers of 

Commerce and merchants. 

(5) Ethnological specimens purchased or obtained on 

loan. 

As already stated in the opening paragraph of this report, 
in addition to raw products the coarser or rough manu- 
factures were exhibited in the Economic Court. This 
arrangement was not, however, adhereil to uniformly, 
since a large number of Indian rough manufactures were 
exhibited by the maim I'acturers themselves on space jnirchased 
in the general Exhibition. dMus dt'parturo was found 
to bo unavoidable, but it had the elfect ol scattering Indian 
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products and manufactures over a great part of the 
Exhibition buildings. There were sufficient samples, however, 
shown in the Economic Court to enable the visitor not 
merely to examine a fibre, for example, but to study the ropes, 
yarns, and coarser manufactures made from that fibre. The 
manufactui-es of a finer quality appeared amongst the 
art-fabrics in another pait of the building. 

AN INDEX COLLECTION. 

All the collections within each section of the Economic 
Court were referred to a further classification. A complete 
set was arranged in small glass-faced boxes as an index 
collection. These boxes were arranged in serial order 
upon the walls of tlie Court, and a narrow passage allowed 
the visitor to jiass along and study eacli individual 
object. Upon stands in the middle of the Court were, 
effectively grouped, larger samples of tlie niore important 
or commercial products. In the majority of instances these 
were shown in open baskets, so that the visitor might handle 
and more carefully examine the jiroduets in which he 
was specially interested ; while under permi.'<sion he might 
take away with him small specimens.^ Alongside of these 
h.'indling samples were .shown the “ Trade .Samples, ” oblig- 
ingly supplied by the Indian merchants who deal in jiroduce, 
and also typical examples of the corresponding manufac- 
tured articles prepared in India. 

The glass cases in which the index collection •was 
displayed were originally designed by i)Ir. E. C. lluck, 
and were sent to the Melbourne Exhibition. They wero 
improved for the Amsterdam Exhibition, and .still further 
for the Calcutta Exhibition. 'I’liese cases have many 
advantages : the .sjiecimens are better semi ihroiigli a flat 
than through a circular glass, llotfles have to he arranged 
on stands or within cabinets, and ari; thus removed from a 
position in which they can he carefully examined. The 
specimens shown, on the other hand, in small cases arranged 
upon the wall arc brought immediately under tlio eye of 
the visitor. Each ca.so was 2 feet hy U inches and 2.} 
inches deep. It was divided into four or eight compart- 
ments. A visitor wishing to examine any sjieeiinen, 
the case could be removed without difficulty, and the 
dosu-ed compartment opened by withdrawing the glas.s. 
I oii exhibition .purposes no system could ho more perfect; 
but it IS open to two serious objections. It is difficult to 
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arrange many hundreds of such lioxcs so as to produce an 
attractive display, and when so arranged the specimens 
cannot bo preserved for more than a few years. It is 
quite impossible to make a compartment air-tight which 
is covered by a removable sheet of glass. This objection 
is minimised, however, as far as India is concerned 
by the fact that the most perfect glass-stoppered ‘ bottles 
are ab.solut(;ly no protection against the insects which 
rapidly attack and destroy collections ; nor do they pre- 
vent ‘the mould and decomposition whicli in tlie rainy 
season must of necessity destroy every year largo quan- 
tities of economic collections, however carefully they may 
be looked after. Ihdocd, if repeatedly handled, dusted, and 
exposed to the sain, specimens not merely of grains and other 
products, but of art manufactures, will keep much better in 
largo cabinets than if enclosed in small air-tight ca.ses, so 
long as they are protected from dust. This was fully 
coniirmod by tlui ('xpia'ience of the Calcutta Exhibition, 
the .specimens in bags and baskets being, but for the dust, at 
the close of the lixhibition in a much better condition 
than those presi'rveil in glass cases. 

llaviiig indicated the gt-neral system pursued in organi.s- 
ing, cla.ssifying, and exhiliiting the collections deposited in 
this Court, some of the more important and interesting 
exhibits may now be brielly rcviewi'd. In the course of 
this review the rtxuh'r will be conducted through the Court, 
and, where it Ls tliought ncce.<sary, brief notices of tho 
larger or commercial products which were shown in each 
section will bo extracted from the otlicial catalogue,* and 
under (piotation marks a few ])assages descriptive of tho 
Court will bo reproduced from the public newspapers. With 
the view of more fully illustrating the manner in which tho 
.subject of “Indian Economic IToducts'’ was dealt with, 
tho section devoted to food-stufl's will bo gone into in some 
detail ; but «)f tho other sections, only tho more striking 
featurixs will be touclu'd upon. For further information tho 
reader is referri'd to tho olHcial c.atalogue. It may bo hero 
oxplaiiu'd that tho nature of tho building allotted to tho 
economic collections rendered it dillicult to arrange these 
sections in a manner strictly corresponding to tho parts of tho 
catalogue. This, however, did not prove a .serious objection, 
since each part of the catalogue was bound in a separate 
volume, anil w'as sold by it.self. Part VI, for example, con- 
stituted tho catalogue to the section devoted to food stuiJs. 
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SECTION I.-CONTAININO FOODS, POOD-STUFFS, 
AND FODDBB. 

Systems of classification tine iu every possible detail 
are always exceedingly difficult to form. Without making 
pretensions to accuracy, the following popular disposition of 
the oxliibits shown in this section of the Court was found 
useful : — 


CLASSIffCATlON' 01’ FOODSTUI-’KS. 


Class 




n 


* Cereals^ oTaniiiiaccouH grains, p. 
n . — Other grains or seeds, p. d'!'). 

JXI. Pulses or peas, i.c., leguminouH seeds eaten boiled 

as articles of food, p. 2<>(). • 

XY. Vegclahles,oY prodm^fsof the vi'getable kingdom 

eaten along wifii animal food, p, ‘J7C. 

Y, — Tillers, lii/ls, roofs, and sfenis^ i.e., solid and 
genei’ally underground struetures whiiili 
contain a largo amount of starch, p. 2S1. 

YX. — Starches, sugars, molasses, Ae.,.?.c., specially pre- 
pared starch food-stufTs, j). 2S'2. 
vy. — Ifufs, or dry seeds and fruits eaten by themselves 
either raw or roasted, p. 280. 

YlII. — Fruits, or vegetable products eaten by them- 
selves, either fresh or after huvjng been 
•preserved, p. 287. 

IX. — Condiments and spices, i.c., articles u.sed to flavour 
other foods, p. 2!)(t. 

X. — Jams, essences,. sgrups, preserved fiuils, pickles, 
confectioncrif, i^-c., cN’c., p. 20-). 

XT. — Animal food-stufi's, jn’ovisions, &e., p. 2!)d. 

XII. — Mineral food-stufls, p. 2!kd. 

XIll. — Cattle-food and foddi'v, ]). 21)1. 

Aofe. 1 or tea, coflee, and wines and siiirits (sec kicclinii Jll, 

р. 311). ‘ ^ ’ 

The classes thus indicated must of neci'ssity overlaj) 
each other. Ihe fruit is not always tin; structure to which 
the botanist restricts that name, and a fruit is popularly 
called a “fruit” or a “ vegetable” according to habit and 
aae, or the mode m which it i., Tlio oliovo hriof indi- 

cation, however of tlio meanings altacln .l to the nrininry 

с. aasee offood.rfnire ;w.ll,iti, I, „s,ist tin, rc nicr to 

follow the clam icahon which waa ,,„r,,„cd. Tl.o innior- 
tanoc of the oxhihits shown m.lhis section may Ijo illustrated 




n 
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by the fact that the exports to foreign countries of “ grains 
and pulses” in 1883-84 were 49,217,803 cwt., valued at Rs. 
17,60,48,281. This represents 20 per cent, of the entire 
Indian exports, and of the.se 2^ million tons, 1,352,000 tons 
were rice and 1,047,800 tons wheat, all other grains put 
together amounting to about 100,000 tons. But it must be 
remembered thc.se figures show only the surplus f)ver and above 
what was required to feed 250 millions (jf peojde. Consid(ir- 
able difliculty is experienced in making calculations of the 
internal trade of India, but the foreign trade niay be seen 
by a reference to the returns published annually by the 
Department of Finance and Commerce. From these returns 
we learn tliat tlu; total of the imports and exports during the 
year of the Kxliibition amounti'd to Rs. 1,54.5!>,52,979 — 
.say £150,000,000 .sterling. The foreign trade of Groat 
. Britain is over £000,000,000, or nearly as large as that of 
any two other nations in tln^ world. 

In the following ])ages we shall ('ndeavour to show 
briefly the. more important items of the Indian foreign 
trade in oialer to illustrate the relativi' value of the exhibits 
shown in the Keonomic Court, d’o demonstrate the im- 
mense importance of the internal trade as compared with 
file ■ ext(U’nal, we may in* passing cahadate the ])robable 
annual production of grains (d‘ all kinds. Taking the popu- 
lation of India to be 250 millions, and deducting one-sixth 
for infants who do not ('at grain at all, we h:iv(,' 210 millions 
of pcoph' to feed. Presuming- that on an average each 
p('r.son eats daily half a seer or one jiound of grain of some 
kind or other — and this is a very small estimate — there must 
at the lowest calculation lu' raised p('r annum 34 million 
tons of grain. 'I’lic ('xports for the year under review were 
only 2.\ million toms, d'his was llie surjdns over and above 
wluit was m'ces.sary to fi'ed 210 millions of people. 'I'lie 
home trade in grain according to this calculation was thus, 
compared to the foreign, in the ratio of 3,1 to 2.\. 

W(' shall now proceed to is'view hriolly a few of the 
more important exhibits shown under these classes: — 

CL.VSS I.-ClCKK.Vr.S. 

These may jmpuhn'ly Ix' ih'scrilu'd as rice, wlieat, 
hurley, oats, Indian corn, and the various forms of millet. 

I. i:ict:.-TUK TKoi'iiv. 

Ri('e, On/~n nd/ini, (/.///».), the Dhihvjn^ iaihUditm, 

Sans. 
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Facino- the grand transept, and standing opposite 
to the northern entrance to the Fcononuc Court, was 
niaced the “ Eicc Trojdiy.” Tliis formed an attractive 
advertisement for the Coui-t, as it was visible over the 
irroatcr part of the Indian portion of the Exliibition. It 
consisted of a circular column rising from a square base- 
ment to the ceiling, and tonninated by an artistic capital 
thatched with grains in tlie ear. Covered with dark scarlet 
cloth, this column was studded all over with a multitude 
of spherical bottles, attached by their necks. Tlie bottles 
were of two shapes,— flattish ones containing husked rice, 
grouped into isolated rings, so as to cause the pillar to appear 
fluted, and globular bottles, with unhusked rice. Tlie latter 
were arranged in viatical lines according to three colours, — 
red, whitcj and black. This inagnilicent display of rice 
samples was made some few years ago by the lleiigal Kco-. 
nomic Museum. Comprising as it did m-arly 4,000 catalogued 
specimens, this collection gave consideralde anxiety to 
discover a method by which it could be displaycsl while 
at the same time occupying as little space as possible. Tlio 
idea of a column scenu'd, however, to have fullilled to the 
utmost the object in view, naimdy to imj)ress the visitor with 
the immense numbi'r of forms of. rici; Avhich are known to 
exist in India. Tliat 4,(l00 apparently distinct forms of 
rice exist in Bengal alone si'cnualto give a new idc'a to most 
peo2)le ; but that tlicy .should exist, one can easily understand 
when the differences of climate and varieties of soils and 
the vast antiquity of everything [mndy native is rc'inembcred. 
It is, in fact, impossible to say that tlie corresponding ricc's 
of any two districts arc the same, local variations in this 
being much greater than in any other cultivati'd ci'real. 
It seems probable that if all the jirovinces in India w<‘rc to 
be Avorked uj) with the same degree of i-are as aa'us done in 
Bengal, the total number of recognisable foi’ins of rice Avould 
be little short of 10,000. 


iho Icculiaritics of Rico, 

Some forms are temperate and groAV on the liills, often 
ascending to 8,000 feet in altitiulc; otlicrs oeenr on the 
inundated plains or over deep marshes, luxuriating in a 
tropical climato. These fr(a|uently groAV up Avith the rising 
water until they attain a height of as much as 20 feet. 

boil, climate, and mode of cultivation, during the lapse 
of centuries, have doubtless all comhined to produce from a 
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common stock the multitude of forms with which we 'are 
familiar. 

As far as tho plains are concerned, rice crops may be referred to 
two or three primary groups, according to tho method of cultivation, 
season of the year when cultivated, and length of tho x>oriod required for 
ripening. Those groups receive various names in different districts and 
provinces, but correspond to each other pretty constantly, being earlier 
or later, as tho result of special x)eculiarities in climate and soil or season 
of rainfall. Tho average . condition in Bengal may bo expressed as 
follows • 

1 ^-^. — The Ai(fi or A-sn Crop, 

Tho forms thrown into tliis groiqi aro the early or autumn rices. 
They aro sown from April to May, on comi^aratively high lands 
not inundated during the rains. Tho seed is generally sown broadcast, 
and tho field is carefully kept free from weeds during May and tho 
first half of Juno. The croj) is harvested from July to August, or even 
not till September. 

Thofoniisof dm are tho least valuable of all the rices. About one - 
sixth of Bengal rice belongs to tliis group. 

— A' man Crop, 

This orrq^ compris(‘S the lat(,‘ or eobl-season rice*. Owing to their 
riponiiig on iiuuKlatod fields, tluy are sometimes called tho lloating 
lieos. They are referred to two important sub-groups: — 

(</) Chofdn (luidu , — The early and better sorts of d/nan are of 
tliis nature. Tliey aro . generally sown on seed-beds, 
and wluMi about nine inelu's in heiglit they aro trans- 
fields. There are many local kinds 
of chnfdK of wliieli rofi I or ro-'t'ft or roi/n are most 

favourably’ menticun-d. Tlie cultivation of tho rices of 
this >ub-gr(iup extends from ^lay to October. They do 
not require det'p water, and are often transplanted 
into the same lidd u]M»n wliidi a crop of broadca^t 
is already well established, tin" crop of tho latter being 
rcajted from .Inly to August, and the uid'Ui contiuuiiig to 
mature till ()<'tobcr (»r Noveinbrr. Tho bettor classes of 
ehof'hi lutoin arc, however, grown by thomsolves. 

(//) Ihfiidi e//co/. —'riic-e are much (M)arst*r forms of (undiiy and 
gn»w habitually- in deep water. They aro sown for tho 
most \Kivt breadcast in /eA or low-lying lauds: they’’ 
an* <'nly eecasinually trausX'lantcd. The crop ripens in 
*l)eecnil>er <»r .laiiuary’. 

Tlie weeding reqiiii'ed f..r the ui‘< crop is geuerallv sullieiont for 
a combined (o/s ami o/z/ o/ crop. As the liciglit ef tlie water rist\s 
oViT tho inuiidate<l lieMs the iuniUi crep is often observed to grow with 
marvellous rapidity, as much as nine inelnvs having been roe.^iabd in 
ti l lunirs at tin* b«*ginnlng of tlTe rains. Wlnai submerged through a 
sudden iliMwling, tho croj) is, however, eoinxdetely dcatroyoJ. Tliis is 
the chief dangtu’ to tlu' dnion rices. 

Idle dhom is the principal crop of riee in tlio plains, aft(Ttlie harvest 
of which the land gem'rally remains undiMurbed until the end ot Feb- 
ruary, when X'i’'‘P'it‘idioiis for^ho new uu'^ crop comiueiieo. tSometimes, 
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however, winter crops of pulses and oil-socds are taken off the Uiglior 
dmrm lands. 3rd,—T/w Boro Crop. 

The hot season rices como under this heading. They are transplanted 
from the sced-hed or sown broadcast from Deeombor to February 
and harvested in April to May. The forms of this group yitdd an 
abundant crop of very coarse and hard rice, chiefly consumed by tho 
poorer classes. They are quick -growing rices, one kind of which is known 
as the s/iatia or flO-days’ rice, boeaiiso in tluit period, from sowing to 
harvest, it yields its crop. Only a very limited amount of tliesc rices 
is cultivated; they are suitable for c/fors ov low-lying lands. They 
are however, of much value to tlie poor, since tho coming of this cro]) 
in the liot season tends to lower the then high rates of otlior classes of 
rice. A peculiar kind of horo rice is known as roiifa or hha^hd-naranf/a. 
This is' sown along with the ordinary horo rice in December. Thc^ 
young stems are shorn when tho horo crop is removed, but this does 
not seem to injure the ndda. It (‘ontinues to grow, and yields its ero]) 
in September or October, having been thus 10 to 11 months on the 

field- 

luco Cropi^ of litrr (I } ( ffr. 

A proprietor an estate? witli fairly mixe'd soil aceording to this 
system might have three, if not four or even live, harve.sts of rieo o'vory 
twelve months, thus — 

(1) harvest, from July to August. 

(2) Clioton (lotidi, from Octnbm- to November, 

(d) Horan dnian^ from iNcanber to January. 

(4) Buro^ from April to ilay. 

(5) Raida^ from Sc 2 )tcinber to Detober. 

Two harvests are all but univer>al in llengal, with an oeeasional 
third but smaller one. Two crops are l‘r<'quently* taken olf tlio same 
field. Of those gron])S of ri(M‘s, the mid rohhi cannot bo useil 

at religious ceremonies as olf« -rings to the Hindu g^ls; but these, together 
with the hor(fu dnian, are the riei'-^ eaten by the million, the liner 
classes of anufn being, from tlieir high ]U’ie«‘, restrieti-d to the ri(?Ii. A 
remarkable fact which may bo hen* notcMl is tlial the rh/.s', d/non, or hont 
rices of one district are often so dilh-reiit fn )iu th.)>t? of am 4 her, that if 
interchangod the om? will i.-ol grow «»n tie* iirlds on wliidi theollier lias 
flourished for centuries. Here tlie ]-]nrnpean fanner is e(mfnmted with 
a prolilem scarcely known to his seic-nt ili«; a^rifiilture ; but altliouuh it is 
difficult to f(Alow his reasonings, the rici* ( ultivator of Imlia will dideet 
the one from the other witli a perh-ctly rnarvellnus degreu of ee^taintv^ 

borne forms of rieo av(? scM iitcd, while tin? majority have no 
smell whatever, bcented xices are common, for e\am]>le in Dris^a and 
Behai, and are much pri/fjd hy certain elass(*s of f)eoplo. Uf tliu 
BCcnted rices, hendphu/i, kamini, hansunifi^ and (or cook- 
maddenmg), arc con.sidcrcd the most suj.erior. 4'ho bettor <‘Iass 
iia ives ea t e long thin wlille chotaa d)nan ri(;es, <*liiefly cult i vat etl 
ui-m higher lands; ^yl^le tl.o short, tl.ick, moro or loss .v.hlisli ri<’cs- 
the sp-ca led I ahia riccs-aro those c-at..,, hy (l,o mass of tho pooido of 
I’d it-f 1° profor au ahsorhoiit rii'c, suoh us that fn.m 

iihbhit. In Lurrna, amongst many oth«r high-class rices, a grain is 
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grown which, while largely used for industrial purposes, is regarded *aa 
unwholesome as an article of food. One of the fllost curious 
peculiarities recently brought to light regarding rice is that while the 
great mass of rici^s contain only one grain within the husk, two or 
even three grains are regularly present in certain rices. 


Wild Rices. 

In the marshes and tanka of Bengal wild rice — tiri or jaru-dhdn — 
is very plentififl. It is a largo coarse grower, with much bmiiclied and 
distorted stems. When youifg, it is exceedingly like some of tlie 
forms of dman ; hut as the water rises, it grows with marvellous rapidity, 
keeping above water and spreading all over the marshr At tliis stage 
the floating Jeaves are small and unlike those of the cultivated rices ; 
but tlie grain is not only exceedingly like rice, but is regularly collected 
and eaten. Uri becomes in some districts *tho cultivators* greatest 
enemy, spreading from tlie marsh .over the neiglibouring and inundated 
fields of dmau^ and from its hardier nature it often almost exterminates 
tire cultivated plant. A nuiuirkable [leculiarity, and one which largely 
accounts for the difUculty experienced in eradicating this weed, is that 
the moment the grain is rijic it falls from the ear into the water and is 
thus self-sown. 'I ho iishermoii collect tlie grain,- h(i^ve\\r, by binding 
tlie uri into tufts, and in tliis way preserve the ripe grain until harvest, 
wlieii in their palmyra-palm canoes the}* iloat about, carefully <?^itting 
olf the ears of rice or shaking the grain into their primitive barges, thus 
often reaping a good liarvest from lire self-sown uri crop. 

There fecenis very little doubt but tliat tliis is tlie wild plant frem 
which all our firms of < ultivaled riee have bceu dcrivcdf This is prob- 
ably the ease with the Ibumese an<l ( hinese as well with the Indian 
rices, for the f07 is wild in all the tropical, marsliy countries of Ij^outh 
Asia. The probability is, however, that tlio cultivation of rice commenced 
in ('hina and spread to India, being inlroiluced into Egypt at a 
ooinpaiaitively rt'coiit date.’ The Greeks hceamo acquainteil with it 
through Ah‘xan<h r. In Euro[u» It was lii^t cultivated in l lbS, in Italy. 

On the liills in many parts of India another wihl rice is occasionally 
found. This tlio late l)r. Roxburgh nameii Or//zu cutin fatu, (iu;.r/>.). 
Instcadof growing in water, it fre«jUi*nts rocky woods, about ‘J,(iOUto d,<>00 
feet in altifiMb». The liard, liorny, afiuost woody underground stem, 
and the small hut brCail plicate h'uves, ivseuiblihg those^of species of 
l^auicuin moiv thairof On/zu^ at oiici* distinguish this species, from the 
preceding. 'Ihc tlowiTs, and also the grains, however, are quite those i)f 
cultivated rice ; but the whole plant is so exceedingly ]>eculiar, that it 
seems highly probable tliis is a perfectly di.stim t species from the uri and 
from the cult i vat I'd ft>nus of riee. Hr. O. lb Clarke (Lbon’./a Noi/f !*//'•>; 
Journal, XX/, 2oo), speaking of this plant, says : — “ Indeed, the natives 
tdl mo that it Ls a high-elass food rloe, and that though so scanty and 
iroublesomo to collect, tliey sometimes sot their children to gather 
a little as exceptionally good in quality.** 

Trade R?tm*nsau Riee*. 


Durincr 1882-8J1 it was eulcuhitocl tliat 00,000,000 aen's 
were uiuloi^ rice iuiltivalioii, of which Inuigal luul 
aerqp. The Indian rice trade (excluding^ IJurnia'^ iscliiclly 
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lidmc consumption — a, fact which may be shown by comparing 
the area under rice and the exports to foreign couiitnes 
witJi those for wheat or any other important product. 
The area midor rice may bo put down as 60 million acres. 
The foreign exports for 1883-84 were husked rice 26,831,715 
CAvt., valuc'd at Rs. 8,32,88,786, and unhusked rice 208,144 
CAvt., A^alued at Rs, 3,32,012, In 1881-82 tlio^ area under 
wheat was estimated , as 21 inillipn acres,- arid has since 
then been materially increased,' The exports for 1883-84 were 
20,9?)6,495 CAvt,, Amlued at Rs, 8,87,75,010, AllcAA'ing for 
imperfections, aa'o Iuia'c in romnl iignres the fact that, raised 
from one-third of tlie area yuder rice, the exports of wheat are 
felatiA^ely greater and much more Anluuble than the rice 
exports. In certain parts of Bengal a . surplus of ‘rice is 
raised for export, but the foreign market is chiefly met 
by British Burma, Within the past fcAV years, however, the 
foreign trade in rice may be .said to have been almost 
ruin'ed. This, hva largo measure is due to the fact tl*at sugar 
can now be got in Europe as cheap as rice, and at the same 
time flic abundant harvests of As-heat botli iii Europe and • 
America liaA'c reduced the price of Avheat to a point loAvcr 
thg.n has been knoAvn for tlie pa.st irundred years. Within the 
last fcAV years an important item in the rice lixport trade has 
been the demand for the grain as a source of .s])irit. Sugar, 
whetit, maize, and potatoes bciiig at the pnjsent moment at 
such a low figure, rice has, hoAvever, failed to ludd its oAvn. 

At the same time the Burmc.se cultivators, from a mistaken 
idea of raising the rate, have Avitldicld supplies until the 
pricey obtaiuod in Eurojie do not correspond Avith tho.so 
paid in Burma. The lu:a\'y export duty IcA'icd on rico has 
also gi’oatly helped to produce the present depression in tho 
rice trade. , . 


It is an kitevosting fact that out (»f 4 million acres of 
cultivated land nearly .3 are in British Burma annually under 
rice cultivation. ^ Berhaps no other eountry in the Avorld, 
excep Australia in Avlieat, could be sliowa to possess so re- 
mar a e an agricultural monopoly In fuviAir of one product. 

T , buproveinoiit ol (jultivation. 
tint t*n.s account of rice,' it may be stated 

to Uirolo'^l tho Exhibition abundantly slmwed that 
the first nufl of tho^i'ice groAvn in the country 

a combined • ^"‘hortant step Avould lie- to institute 

c.stabTishin<j- somo^ subject of rice Avith the view of 

clmssilication. This 
\Aould detcimmo the approximate greas under cultivutiop of 
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gt^d and bad classes of rlcd^. An interchange of seed might 
then be made, having in view* the replacement of bad forms 
with those of^better and more profitable kinds. The estab- 
lishment of .Government or of co-operative nurseries or seed- 
beds in selected centres in each district would also effect 
radical improvements. From these beds seedlings ready 
for transplantation, or a good quality of specially reared 
seed, might bo supplied to the neighboiirliood. The dangers 
duo to delay in the breaking of the rains might be^ mitigated 
by mutual action in irrigating the ^lurseries, tlms keeping the 
seedlings ^alive against ^the time when tlie fields were in a 
fit condition for transplantation. By careful cultivation 
and manuring nurseries of this nature might be made 
most efficient agents in agriciilfural reform. They would 
establisli the principle that improvement was possible and 
necessary, and wSuld remove in a large measure tne.dangerous 
consequences of in-and-yi production of the same crop from 
the sum# see<l and on the self-same field year after year. It 
seems almost hopeless, under the existing conditions of the 
cultivator, to effect radical changes in the indigenous 
systems of agriculture— ^systems wdiieh are the result of the 
adaptation of ^centuries to tlio special conditions of the- 
country. There is littio doubt, howi'ver, that the quality of 
the seed-stock might be greatly iciptoved. Deterioration can 
not only be shown to have taken place, but very inferior 
soi’ts of rice appear to have been cultivated from time 
immemorial in certain districts where by^ some sj’stem of 
oxchango sujxcrior sorts might easily onohgli bo substituted. 
By a *systcm of nurseries the j)roduetion of improved seed 
suitable for each locality might be rgared in each district, 
and that, too, by the cultivators tliemselves ; wliile at the 
same time by this system, as has been said, the dangers 
might be averted which oftcui overtaka tlio poorer cultivator 
through a delay in the breaking of the rains. 

The “ Coroal Gatoway." 

Turning from tlie rice trophy, the visitor was confronted 
by w’bat W71S knowli as the ‘^Cereal Gateway.'’ This 
constiluted the entrance at the mu'tlu'ru end of tlio Court. It 
coiisistcil of tliree arches completely thatched w’ith grains. A 
multitude of Indian corn cobs fornunl tlie chief hature, the 
different forms and shapes iif cobs being so arrangi'd as to 
bring out effective designs. The w'ords Kconomic Ccfiirt” 
on tlie one side, and ‘‘ Maize” on the other, were inscuilied in 
cobs. The inner surface of the arch w^as thatclu'd with 
pendulous tufts of oOO samples of rice in car, and the various 
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were completed witli slioflves of wliestt Qnd of ^le 
multitude of forms t)f millet.* “ We have wandered behind 
many a group of visitors, and stealthily snatched parts of their 
conversation, but wo have heard no one guess th.o true nature 
of the distant arch until the ‘.word ‘*Maizo ’ -burst on the 
view. Closely packed together, in wavy lines or studded 
in vertical rosettes, about 10,000 cobs have boon built into 
this ai (;h, some of deep claret colour, * others yellow, brown, 
white, or niottled. A fringe of the blue-coloured- spikes of 
millet {bajra) forms a neat outline to some of the designs.” 
(The “ Pioneer?^) Seen from the south end of the Court, this 
arch was much admired by the, visifor, and was pronounced 
exceedingly cflcctivc. It seemed to have fulfilled the object 
for which it was designed, namely, to convey an idea of the 
immense wealth which India po.s.sesses in her cereal crops, 
of which wheat is doubtless one of the most important. 

II. WHEAT — Tridcitm sattvum, (Lam.). * 

In the Economic Court was displaj-cd a largo sot of 
commercial samples of this grain froW Bombay, Upper 
•Sind, the Pan jab, the North-West ftovincos, and the Central 
•Provinces. Wheats arc grouped primarily *into what are 
known as hard and soft wheats. Soft wheats ai-o in most 
demand for the ' United' Kingdom, while the Jiiard forms 
go chiefly to the Moditei-ranean, and are also preferred 
bv the natives of India. EmcIi of those two classes of 
wheats are referred to divi.sions according to colour, white or 
red, and arc again s'ubdivided according as the grain is boarded 
or beardless. . 

The host Indian wliqjits are the fine soft white forms. In their 
most valuable re]X)rt on Indian wheat, Messr^. MoDougall Brothers 
say • . . 

. “ To any one experienced in the requirements of the wheat and 
flour markets of the United Kingdom, and, indeed, of most other 
countries, it will ho evident there is no probability of these Indian 
wheats coming into demand for manufacture into flour mlhont a liberal 
(idmiHiire of other wheats. They all possos-s in a marked degree the 
same characteristics of great dryness, and a distinct beany atid almost 
aromatic flavour, inseparable irom wheats grown in tlio climates nu<l 
soils of the tropics. Also the flours arc ricey, tbo.te.xturo of the breads 
:s too close, and.the crust is hard and brittle. But tlioso oliaroutoristius 
do not detract from their usefulness in any important degree. 

i- VVe pronounce them to bo exceedingly useful wheats ; in fact, 
iiardly equalled for what is doficaeut and wanting in the English- 
mar s y any other wheats. These chief cbaraetoristics are just those 
m which the wheats grown in our yariablo climate are most dofieiont. 
Iheir great dryness and soundness render them invaluable for admix* 
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ttuy with ■ il^glish wheats that are in any degree out condition 

through moisture Added to their dryness, tho thinness of the 

skins of these* wheats,, and consequent greatness of the yield of flour, 
must always place them in the front rank as a ‘ miller’s ’ wheat, when- 
ever they are handled with reasonable intelligence and skill. 

“ Sum unpre(Jfedented yields of flour as shown by these wheats, 
ranging (by ordinary grinding) from 7J‘4:G to 80*52 per cent., against 
English 65*’2 and American spring 72*2, speak volumes in tlicir 
favour, and their value is still further increased by anotlier point of 
merit of almost equal importance, viz. a larger percentage of bread 
may be obtained than from any other of the flours included in this 
review. 

Glancing at all the facts here elaborated, it is evident that these 
wheats afford a larger margin of profit both to the miller and baker 
than any other.’’ 

M(‘ssrs. McDougall Brothers, in giving publicity to their nfoet 
interesting experiments, have reiulered a service of incalculable value 
to India. In addition to placing Indian wheats in a distinct and 
recognised position commercially, they have mad^ ‘known many 
scieiitilic facts of great interest as well as technical features of tho 
wdieat aiid flour trade not generally kno^\^l. The superior nutritive 
quality of bread as compared witli rice, Indian corn, ]Jotat(^s; and 
other well-known foods containing starch, depends upon the proportion 
of glut (‘II or nitrogenous compounds present in 4h(3 flour* The elas- 
ticity of bread is also due to tho gluten, and consequently it is generally 
believed that upon this constituent depends tho yield of bread from 
flour. But this is not tho case, unless at tlie same time a high 
percentage of gluten be associated with a higli degree of dryness, for 
it is upon dryn«ss that the yield of bread mainly depends. 

In a communication received from Mr. J. SIcDougall, of 
Messrs. J. 11. Lamb & Co,, Glasgow, it would appear that Indian 
W'heats have not found their way to any appreciable extent at least 
into the Sootoh market. This seems to be mainly duo to the difference 
of tho Scotch system of baking as compared to the English, tlie flours 
from Indian wlieats not being strong enough for the Scotch system of 
baking. “ Indian wlieat is n(»t a favourite in this market, as it does not 
suit tho Sc(dch stylo of baking, -which is in tlm hands of a special craft, 
and not home*baking, ns in liingland. The Indian wheats are found 
not to possess 6ufli(‘icnt gluten for tho maohim^y and stylo 
fenuontation adopted in Seotlan4. They are tlassed with Californian, 
Oregon, Chilian, NeW Zealand, and souio other beautiful white starchy 
wheats, wliich all filKlth^ir best markets in England and Ireland, where 
home-baking is much more general than in Scotland. In tonsequouea 
of thiflf% largt'r proportion of the dearest and uiost expensive flours are 
used in Scotland than in England and Ireland combined, tliese being 
Hungarian and Miuiu'sotrf, ranging from M shillings to 40 shillings 
per sack of *2801bs., whilst tho wheats chiefly ♦cousumed in England 
and Ireland may run from 24 shillings to 30 shillings a sack 
of 2801b.s.” 

Indian wheats wore not much known or appreciated iir flio 
European markets previous to the year lS7l-7v. From that 
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year somo«rfittention was ftivcn to the subject, and the Govern- 
incnt of India, following np the movement, abolished in 
January 1873 the export duty of 3 annas per mainid. The 
result was that from that year tJio exports rose suddenly, and 
the wheat trade has since then steadily i^Jcreasc(i•. Quick 
communication with Europe through the Suez Canal assist- 
ed this development. Tho*total area under wheat cultiva- 
tion was in 1880-81 calculated at 20,515,771 acres. The 
outturn of grain from irrigated land is often as high as 15 
maunds an acre, but it varies to 6 maunds on the unirrigatod 
land.. The cost of cultivation in _ the Central- Provinces has 
been estimated at Ivs. 15 to Rs. io an acre for unirrigated 
lands, and Rs. 22 (o Rs. 24 for irrigated, and' this may^ be 
viewed as a fair-average for all the wheat-producing districts. 
The total exports for the years 1880 to 1884 were as 
follows 

Official years. . Cwt. Ra. 

1880- 81 ' ... ' ... 7,11U:5 3,27.70.410 

1881- 82 ... ... ... 10.8«)3,r>20 . 8.00,10,815 . 

188f-83 ... ... ... 11,111.107 0.00,80,311 

1883-84 ... ' ... ... 20,050,105 8,87,75.010^ 

Of the above exports in lSSO-83, tlio United Kinjrdom 

took 6,575,160 cwt.; France, 3,r)()7,712 cwt.; and lielgimn, 
1,458,898 cwt.’ In 188»h<si the. United Kingdom took 
10,508,210 cwt.; France, 8,897,908 cwt.; Fgypt, 8,805,999 
cwt.; and Belgium, 2,598,577 cwt. 


' Iir., THE MILLETS. 

. The ‘‘ Trophy- of Indian Millets.’’ 

On entering the Court, by passing under the bereal 
arch, one of the first objects whicJi attracted attention 
was the tropliy designed to illustrate the Indian millets. 
This consisted of a circular stand with several hundred 
bottles attached, by their necks and arranged in zones, 
forming a cone. Where rice' is not cultivated as the 
staple food, the. millets are exceedingly 'important. This is 
the epe iri a rnarked degree in wheat-produc.ing district thus 
showing conclusively that the bulk of the wheat is grown 
essentially for foreign trade. Witli the exception of Burma, 
rice is grown almo^^exelusivcly for homo consumption; and 
where rice cannot be cultivated, the millcti} invariably take 
its jilace as .the staple food-crop of the mass of the f)co[>lc. 

^^lUets to foreign .countries were in lH8;i-H3 
491,830 cwt., valued at Rs. 42,53,214, and in 1883-84 only 
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248,110 cwt., at Rs. 6,51,613. The following are the more 
important millets : — 

« (1) Sorffhmn inhjaro^ {Pers!) — the Great Millet or Guinea Corn, 

more generally known in India underHts vernacular names of Junr 
and Cholum. 

This is perhaps the most important of the millets, and with 
the next species is regularly exported. In 1882-83 the joint exports 
were 491,830 cwt., valued at Rs. 12,53,214, and in 1883-84 they 
were 248,110 cwt., valued at Ks. 0,51,013, According to some authors, 
this plant is viewed as indigenous to India and China. It is cyltiVated 
in Lower Egypt at the present day under the nftmo donrra^ and an 
analogous form is wild in equatorial Africa. De Candolle inclines 
to the view that it is more probably a native of Africa tlian of Asia. " 

(2) remmetum iijphoideum^ {Rich .) — the Spiked Millet or Ihtjra. 

A native of tropical Asia, Nubia, and Egypt. Cultivated to a 
largo extent m Northftni and Southern India, e4>ccially on the 
Coromandel Coast diid in the North-Western Provinces during the rainy 
season. The grain is us^ cliielly hy the lower classes of natives, and 
is eaten in the cold season. It is considered heating, but ‘more nutritious 
than rice. The fodder is much u^ed. 

(3) Elemine covocana^ {Chrrtih) — Raqcc or i^Rirun Millet. 

A procumbent grass, most probably a uiitive of India, and wiibly 
cultivated during the rainy season, but cliielly in South and West India. 
It has been cultivated in Egypt within modern times, aud is mentioned 
by Sanskrit authors under tlio name Rftjika^ but apparently was 
not known to ^tho Arabs, Greeks, or Romans. This is regjmled as 
the staple grain of Mysore, being stored in huts. A fermented liquor 
is made from it, as also a kind of beer. 

(4) Pdhienm milumdim^ (L/w//.) — or the Common Millet. 

Tliis is considered li native of Kgypt and Arabia, and was 

evidently introduced at a very,,early date into India. Its cultivation 
i 3 »pre“hi 8 torin.iii Europe, Egypt, and Asia. In point of value as a food- 
stiilF, it is supposed to be interior to Scfdria itaUed^ {Rtddr,), ami fetches 
accordingly a much lower ]>ricc. It also grbw’s very much more slowdy 
than .that species, but has Olio -advantage of great iinp«n'tanee to tho 
poor hill tribes: it may be successfully cultivated on imlilfcnmt soils up 
to an altitydo of lU,U0U feet. The straw is of no use as a fodder, aud is 
accordingly rejected. 

(f^ Piinicdin friantditdccum^ {R(U'h,) — Shddidld Or Sfi'C in, 

Ttos is tho most rapid growing of all the millets, allording tlirough 
its early rijuniiug a cheap grain before the main autumn food-crop 
is harvested. It is subject to tho danger of destruction through 
excessive rain and blight. The grain is wholesome- and nourishing, 
and is a favourite with tlio poorer class. 

(6) P(is/>d/dm scrohicdldtum, {Liini,)-^Rhodd or ICJndou ifillet. 

A native of India, luxuriating in a iTght, dry, loose soil, being 
cultivated ill tho rainy season! It is far more exteiisively eidtivjfted 
than any of tho other minor millets, owing to tho readiness with 
which it may b6 grown ou iiidiiferent soils. It is a common and 
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•cheap grain, and ia an important article of food with the poorer 
classes, particularly those who inlxabit the mountains and the more 
harren’parts of the country ; but it is considered os unwholesome, as it 
tends to produce diarrhoea. It is said to have an intoxicating effeet. 
The straw is given as fodder torcattle. 

(7) Sclaria italica, {Beauc .) — German or Italian Millet, the KatKjni 

of the North-West. . 

This is regarded a native of China,*! apan, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. It is, however, extensively cultivated in India, both on the 
plains and ascending the lulls to 6,U00 feet abQVo the level of the sea. 
Two crops may be taken off the same field a year, but it is cliiefly 
grown as a subsidiary crop. ' There are two varieties. Ic is much 
approved as an article of food. The llour is made into pastry, and is 
‘valued as a food for invalids. The Brahmins. 8])ecially esteem it. 
The grain is in great demand as a food for cage-birds. The straw is 
not much valued. 

The most striking feature of tlio cereal gateway was 
doubtless the interesting collection ot — 


IV. INDIAN COUN OR MAIZB, Zta Mays, (Linn.). 

As this, after the inillot.s, i.s perhaps the next ino.st 
important Indian food-stuff, it may not be out of place to say 
something regarding it bore. In his Origin of Culiiratcd Plants, 
Do Candolle has .shown conclu-sively that maize Was unknown 
before the discovery of America. Zea is a remarkahlo illus- 
tration of a genus containing only one species ; and indeed the 
genus even has little in common with its nearest allies* 

. Roxburgh, who wi'ote .shortly after tlic beginning of the 
present century, says it was in his time cultivated in gardens 
as an ornament, “ but nowhere on the coiitinontof India as an 
object of cultivation on a large scale.” The rapidity with 
which it has spread all ov'or the empire until it must now rank 
as one of the most important fo<id-crops is a powerful proof of 
its being a modern introduction, since so u.sciul a jihint was. 
■ certain to have taken its prc.sent position thousands of years 
ago had it existed in the country at all. While cultivated 
extensively, in every district in India, if is not cxport||d) but 
is either eaten green as a vegetable or is matured as a grain- 
crop, There arc many varieties, — some with white gruiuti, 
others yellow^ dark red, orange, or mottled, 

V. OATS, Avena sativaf (TAnnJ. 

• Introduced within tlio past fifty years, this crop has only 
gained favour in the nciglibourliood of caiitonnieiits as a food- 
supply for horses. It is accordingly chicily met witli in 
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Northern India. With copious watering a valuable crop of 
green fodder may be obtained in the cold season. Oats do 
not appear to bo cultivated in India as an article of human 
food, but in 1882-8.*} there were exported 06,706 cwt., and 
the trade is capable of considerable development should 
ntcessity arise. 

VJ. JOH’S TEARS, Coix lavhryma^ (Litin). 

This curious grain might almost be described as unknown 
to the natives of India generally except as a weed of culti- 
vation. To the hill tribes on the eastern frontier, however, 
it is an important article of food. The Karens, a tribe in 
IJiirma, use a long variety for ornamental purposes, sewing 
the pretty shining grain all over their costumes. An 
interesting series of specimens of this grain wore exhibited 
from A.s.sam and the Naga Hills, as also decorative articles 
ornamented with it. 

Having now briefly noticed some of the more important 
cereals, ladore proceeding to the pulses, it may be as well 
to allude in passing to the intermediate group of food-.stulfs 
which were placed in secti«.)n, described as 

CL.tSS II.— OTIIKU GltAIX.S A^■D .SHEDS. 

T1 lis included the forms of the grain-yielding amarantus 
and buckwheat. Tin- fnriner, in some parts ,of India, a.s 
for example on the Tan jab Himalaya, is a mo.st important 
article of food. 1 )uvlng the autumn the terraced hillsides are 
speckled with the golden plots of this crop. There are two 
])rimary varieties, — one green, becoming yellow when rii)e, 
the other dark rial. The garden jdant known as Lovc-lie.s- 
bleeding is also to a liinitc'd (*.\tcnt cultivated for it.s*grpin, 
but it is admittedly an introduction, while (Amarantus jmni- 
culatus, (Mi'i-) far. /ntmrii farms j the hatltii of the hills, 

.scumis in all ])robability to bo indigenous. Huckwheat, 
Ferjopijrum rscii/i n/um, {Mmirli), the c/ua, although cultivated in 
many parts of India, is by no means an article of much 
importance. I’he seeds are ground to Hour and made into thin 
cakes. It is chiefly sold for the purpose of feeding fowls, 
pheasants, &c. A curio.sity in the way of food-grains may 
be mentioned in Fcrilla ocimoidcs, (Linn.), a member of 
L.miiata; or mint family. This is regularly cultivated for 
its small aromatic stasis — krma ot the Kaga Hills. Of 
amarantus and buckwlu'at fairly goml colli'ctions were 
shown. 
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CLASS III.— THE PULSES. 

Against tlie wall was exhibited a cone-like design con- 
sisting of some 300 bottles containing pulses. These majr be 
briefly defined as leguminous seeds oaten as a regular article 
of diet, not as a luxury. One of the most curious aiul 
interesting features of an Indian bazar is the baskets of 
wliole ami split pulses, peas, and lentils of all colours — white, 
l)lack, brown, green, grey, rod, &c.— shown by the dealers. 
This -was fully taken advantage of in a,ssorting the bottles 
and baskets of pulses .shown in the Exliihition. 

There are jirobably not more than two or three kinds of 
pulse exported from Inllia ; but as the quotations of sea-borne 
trade are given collectively, the relative amouut.s of each kind 
cannot be accurately expressed. 1 1 may be stated of the pulses 
as a whole, hoAvcver, that they form an exceedingly important 
article of internal trade, and that daring the year of the 
Exhibition there were exported S0C,<S():{ cw't., valued at 
lU 24,70,932. 

The following arc the more important pulses : — 

(1) Cicer arktinum^ {Linn.)^ T.KCirMixos.i:. — The Common 
Gram, or Chicken-Pea, tlie Chola or Chena, 

Tliis is cultivated throu^liout India in any sell, f^iving, however, . 
the largest return in heavy soils. I)e ('andolle regards it as originally a 
native of tlie cdiintries to tlie soutli of the CaiK'asiih and to tho north 
of Persia. It was proliably eaiTie<l into India hy iho We.^tern Aryans 
at an early date, nnd ]'rior to tl:(' time of ils eultivation in Kiirope ; 
liiit there soeiiis some probability tiuit tiie wild stock was also indig- 
enous in Grreece. 

In India there are two sorts — one, a largo reddish grain ; tho other, 
a small* light-brown ono. Piuing tho year lSS2-Sd there were 
exported cwt., valued at Ks. 8,28,0 17, and in 18S;{-8I thoro wero 

J31)2,()94 cwt., valued at Rs. 11,99,790. Madras and Bengal supplied 
the bulk of tho exports, the major portion of which was coiisigiiod 
to Mauritius and Ceylon. 

(2) Cajaniisindicus^ Tho Pigooii-Pea. 

Vern. Arhar dlial Bong, and lliud. ; Arhuka of the 
Sanskrit writers. 

This is apparently a native of orpiatorial Africa (Do Candolle). 
Cultivated in most parts of India, constituting an imiiortaut urticjlo 
of food. 

^ There are two chief varieties: C./r/ms, (Z>C.), with tho pea plain 
yellow, and known in the vcnmcular as ihor, and C. hiiudor^ with 

tne pea veiiUMl with purpl(>, and known as m The latter is the ono 
most commonly cultivated in tlio North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
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wliile in tlio Central Provinces and <lio Doecan thar takes the place of 
urlm\ It is grown mostly as a suLordinate crop along witli junr^ bajra^ 
and cotton, sunn, jute, &c., and alone to a comparatively much smaller 
extent. 

About six ^eers of seed are required for an aero if sown singly, 
and two seers when along with other crops. It is sown at tke 
commencement of the rains, and is reaped in March or April, with an 
average outturn of seven maunds of grain and IG maunds of h/ima* per 
acre of land on which arhar is the only crop, and of one to five 
maunds when grown along with other crops. The leaves are considered 
an excellent fodder ; the stalks are used for roofing, basket-making, 
and tho tubular wieker-work fascines {JjIki or (fjar) used to line wells 
to prevent tlio eartli from falling in. 

(8) Next in ord(3r of importance of pulses must be 
mentioned tlie kidney bean family, the species of Pha^icolus. 
Of these tlio most useful arc doubtless the various forms of 
Mung : — 

— Phaseolus Mungo^ {Linn.). 

{a) Vdrietji {Pna h .). — in the vernacular known as 

{\\ii Mung or Mttg^ and in Sanskrit as M(uhja, 

Tlii> is sonn‘t lines s]K)lo‘n of as tlic green gram. It is native 
erf Iiiiha, but lia.' euhivat< d f'*r at h‘ast yeju's. It is met 

witli tlironglonl tin* iduins, and a.';Li*nds to n^oon IVet iii tlie outer 
ranges of tho Nortli-V/ost Jliinaiava. nquiiV'^ a strong, rich, dry 
soil; is scbloiu grown al<»n(s hut geiu*rally as a subordinate crop in 
fields of millet or cotton. The seeds, at tlie rate of 12 seers per aero, 
are sown at the conniienetunenl of the rains, and the crop is reaped 
in October, a fortniirlit before tlio millets. Tlio outturn of grain is 
btat(‘d by Koxlnirgh to 1)0 tliirty-fold, but by Messrs. iJutliie 
and kdiller about five maunds to the acre (uiiie-i'oidj : tho latter is 
probably iieanT tlie mark. 

Tlie ripe grain IS wh<»lesonie and nutritious, muoh osteomod, and 
comnjands a comparatively bigh ]»rice. The crushed stalks and leaves 
are prized as fodder for l altle. 

{h) Varich/ rddiutus^ {Linn,). Mdsh JcoIai^ lieng. ; Uni 
niash^ 1 1 ind. ; JAo''//'/, Sans. 

Tills variety dillers from P, proper in having longer and 

more trailing steins, in tlie plant being mueh mon* liairy — tlie reddish 
brown ]»ube.seens giving the foliage a lighti*r tint — ; in the seeds being 
few(T, largiT and longer, aiul usually of a dark-brown colour. {Duthie 
and Fidlrr), 

It has two distinct siih-varieries— one witli large black seeds, ripen- 
ing in August and Sej»tenib(*r, ainl the (>tlu‘r wiih sinalb'V gre(*ii seeds, 
ripening in ( bdober and Noviunber. JH>th are, hewever, sown at tlio 
Coinnu'nceinent of the rains: the soils which suit the crop are of the 
heavier classes. It is cultivated in most piutb of tho plains as a subor- 
dinate crop with millet or cotton. 
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Snd, — Phaseolns aconitifoliuSj (Jaeq.). 

Vern. 3Io(hj mothi, lliiul. ; Mokushtha^ Sans, 

Found from the North-West Himalayas to Ceylon, tropical 
regions up to 4,000 feet. Closely related to 1\ /ri/ohus, and agreeing 
with it in the character of the flowers and in tlio* general habit. 
Oultivatod as a hot-weather or kliari/cro^ in the plains, in dry, light, 
sandy soil. In many parts of India it is quite as much cultivated as 
uni. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh it is grown as a solo crop 
and also among millets. The area under mof/i as a solo crop is returned 
at 2,11,900 acres in tlie thirty temporarily -settled districts ; the seed is 
sown broadcast at the rate of foui’ seers to the acre ; tlie average out- 
turn is eight maunds of grain to the acre, with ratiier h^ss than double 
this amount of fodder. (Messrfi. Ikdliic and Fuller), It is not possible 
to give the total area in all India which is annually under this pulse, 
but it is by no means an unimportant crop. 

The grain is used as food by the natives, but is not considered 
wholesome. It is also used as cattle- food, and is regarded as a 
fattening diet. The leaves and stalks are also giVen to cattle. 

2rd, — Phaseolns irilohiis^ (A!t,), Tliis is known in tlic 
vernacular as mwjani^ 

Ranges throughout India, wild and also frequently cultivated ; 
ascends-in the North-AVest to 7,000 feet. iSeeds gatheixul and eaten 
by the poor. A1 fords good fodder. (Vou/l,) Ho Caiuhdle {Origin 
of Cultivatnl Phints) is not quite c*orreet in regarding this as a more 
important plant than the ja’oeediug. 

J4h—F. vulgaris, Kidney or Frcncli lioan, or 

Haricot. 

Cultivated, for tlio sako of its yoiiiip pods in nil parts of Tndin, 
chiefly in gardens. TIk^ green pod and it> iniiiiatnri' beans iiro cut up 
into slices, boiled, and eaten, but it is seareely, if ever, used by the 
natives. 


(4) Wo may now allude to the hiirlmli or luhia, not ho 
much because of its importance, but rather in consecpienco of 
its close resciiiblance to the beans. 

Vigm Catiang, (Zn,//.)— Tb(> Cbowlee of India. 

Vern. Larbaii, lleug. ; IJroJti luuhorput, A.ss. ; Thalhep, 
Tel.; LoUa, ratvds, ruusa, soiUu, 

N.-W . P. and Oudli. 

flio cultivated m tho tropical zone of India on accriiint of 

^lio Ruininer crops raised along with ill.' 
millets and ripening in October and November. 

numbed ors^ds'^'l'hJ.sr length, and contains a 

tho cron is notninrk 17 , eon^i.-lerahlo article of food, but 

curry The leaves •fnd ot y‘^’»'g green entire ])od8 are cooked in 
curry, mo leaves and stems are used as cattle-fodder. 
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Green Indigo. 

Regarding this plant a ourious fact was bronglit to liglit in con- 
nection with the Exliibition. A piece of cloth dyed a beautiful green 
colour came from Assam, — a 6amx)lo of dyeing as practised by tlio 
Khami)tis. Tho colour was said to be produced from a common plant. 

A reference was at once made by Dr. AVatt asking for a sample of the 
plant from which this dyo was extracted, when a half-rotten and fragmen- 
tary bnndlo of what appeared to ho Viima Cafifinfj was received 
Regarding this exceedingly interesting discovery Mr. J. M. Needham, 
‘Assistant Political Officer, Sudiya, says that tlie ])lant is knowi\ iii 
Assam as Uro/ti maltorpaf^ and to the Xlianiptis ns TJuttltpp, lie gives 
tho iirocess of extracting the dyo as follows : — “ Crusli tlie creeper and 
leaves of the Uro/ti maltorjxtt in a ‘ denki ’ or pi-sllo and mortar to 
extract the juice, thereafter mix with this tlic juicjo of T/tpIcara tenga 
{Garritiia pedHtiruIafa) jth to -/th ot Urohi juice Leave standing in tho 
sun for four hours, wlieii the mixed juices or dye solution will be ready 
for uso. Tho article to bo dyed sliould be di|»])ed into this, squeozed, and 
dried, the x^i'oeess being rcqjoated three or four times.” (For fiu’tlicr 
information regarding llickorn^ see page Td.) During the Exhibition 
tho attention of several gentlemen from Assam was directed to this 
subject, and inqniric'S ma(h‘ ns to whether the green dye was a sim]>lo 
colour or only a blue mix(‘d with yellow'. ^Ir. K. Iv Gogol Haiti 
Borooali, a native gentleman from Assam, assurc<l Dr. AVatt that 
the dyo was a sinqdo colour, and that tlie juiee of GorUnln 
pidutu u/ota W’as added to increase the ]»rillianey of the green coh.air, 
and tliat to fix it common country sulpljute of iron was used as a 
mordant. The matter is xuH'Sijntly being further investigated, and 
it w'ill ho a curious faet in tho InVtory of dyes if the green 
colour afforded by a plant so well know'n (a jdant W’hi«h has boon 
cultivated throughout the plains of India for probably years) is 

only now made known to us, and tliat, too, by a savage hill tribe on 
tho Cliiiio-Assam frontier. AVe know' that Utp* r — the gram — yields 
ordinary or blue indigo ; but it it is finally establislu'd that Vignn 
Cutidug actually gives a simple green dye, this wall x>roYe one of tho 
most interesting and valuable results of tlie Exhibition. 

(5) Evvinn Lens^ {Unn,) — T1io Lentil. 

Vern. Mamv or mosuri lliiul. 

This aj ]iears to be originally a native ot AAVstorn Asia, Greece, and 
Italy. At a V(’ry early dati* it w’as introduced into Egypt as a l ulti- 
vati'd ]»lant, and from tliis centn' it spread (‘a^t ami west, reaeliing India 
]>robably about 2,000 years ago. Tlie meal from this ]>ulso is sold in 
Euro]>e as a fiKid for invalids under tlie name of k\ .\i,i.\ i a or Ki;\ Ai.r.x r v. 

in Jndia it is largely grown as a wintcr-erop, and it is universally 
eaten cookial, both by natives and Europeans. In the Eanjab, exeluding 
]>erhaps tho n<oro arid tracts, it is grown everywliore in tho plains aiul 
hills, and up to an altitude of K^OtK) or 1 1,(»00 feet in tlie Himalaya. 
In tho North- West Ih’tivimn^s and Oudli it is sow n in nirkinds of soils, 
but olirdly in low land (one inaimdof seeds tlie aer<d, and produces cui . 
an average to 8 iiiauuds grain ]a'r aer«' from iinirrigated, and from 10 
to 12 inaunds from irrigated land. Tlie average area ecvi'ied with the 
crop in tho 2i() temporarily settled districts, Noilli-Wcst rroviiavs, is 
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about 1 14 aoros. Tn Rmigal and the Central Provinces it is also 

cultivated to some coiusidcrablo oxtont j x 

A trade is oiirriGd on in this pulse ; but as tlio returns do not specify 
separately tlio various pulses, it is not possible to give separate figures 
regarding this species. 

(6) Ghjcim Soja, (S. cV The Soy Boan. 

This is known in tlie vernaeiilar as Gari-kulai/^ Beng ; Bhaf,, 
Hind. ; This plant is densely clothed with 

fine ferruginous hairs, is siib-crect ; met with in the tropical 
regions and the outer Himalaya, from Kumaoii to Sikkim, the Khasia 
and the Naga Hills to ll])pcr Burma. Dr. Stewart moutioiis a field 
of hhat having been observed in Bissahir in the Panjab, altitude 6,000 
feet. The plant is chiefly met with in a state of cultivation. Dr. Rox- 
burgh first saw it from seed received from tlio Moluccas in 1708. 

*^De Candolle views it, and apparently correctly, as a native of Cochin 
China, Japan, and Java. But ho remarks tliat “ it is of modern intro- 
duction into India. There are no common Indian names ’’ for it. 
This seems to be a mistake ; the plant is well known in India under 
the names given above. In Manipur and the Naga Hills it is one of 
the most abundant of pulses. Its Naga name is Tm dza^ a name 
not unlike ^SVz/V/, but at the sani(‘ time it may bo viewed as related 
to the old ChiiK'so name HUg, The Soya mo^l likely rea<*hod India 
from China, passing by y P>ut widio it cannot be 

said to bo wild on the Naga hills, from tlio e\i>teiico of so large' a 
percentage of Japan and Java plants on those hills, the Soya might 
quite probably liavo had its most western liomo on the mountain 
tracts bordering on Assam. The imj^ortanco of these hill tra(.‘ts in 
settling questions of the nativity of cultivjited Indian and (yliinese 
])hints lias not boon fully apj>reeiatc<l, and wo might fairly antidpate 
that many statements at present accepted as facts will bo (considerably 
modified with an extended knowledge of the \yiM and cultivated plants 
of the Assam and Chinese frontier. The tliorougli exploration of this 
region is very desirable 

This pulse is an important article of food in Tibet. It is made in 
India into a sauce called “ 8oy. ” The advisability of extending its 
cultivation on the Himalayan tracts was pressed on the (lovernmeiit of 
India in 1S82 by Professor Kiiich, and the attention of local Govern- 
ments also was called to it. 

(7) Lfxtlvfrm (Z//?«.) — Tlio Jnrosso or Gcs.so. 

Vern. Kkesari^ Bciig. ; Kasari. kassa^' tiara. Hurt. latrL 

N-.W.P. 7 ? ) I 

This pulse is common in the Northern Provinces of India, from 
tlie plains of Bengal to Kumaon, when e it reaelies 1,000 feet in altitude, 
often cultivated and in som(3 plafKis wild. When cultivated, it is sown 
abort the close of the rains (October) in heavy (day s<dls and on laud 
hardened thivnigh subm(3rsioTi, and oeeasioimlly in rice-liolds before tho 
rice is cut. Its^ cultivation in tho North -AVest Provinces and Oiidh is 
more oommem in the eastern districts and in parts of Allahabad and 
Azimgarh. It is also extensively grown in Bengal and other parts of 
India. No reliable statistics of its area are procurable. 
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It is cliiefly used as a green fodder for cottle, and seems to 
spring more as a weed of other crops. The seeds are verjr irregular 
in form, generally wedge-shaped, gray-coloured, and minutely spotted. 
They have in Europe the reputation of causing paralysis of the lower 
extremities. In the Proceedings of the (loveriiment of the North-West 
Provinces for IHOO, pp. 2tJ5 to 205, Dr. Irving gives an interesting 
account of the prevalence of a form of palsy in the Parrah and also in 
the Khyragurli divisions f)f the Allahabad district, lie attributes the 
disease to the liabit of eating as an article (d daily food the kaH((ri vetch. 
He bases his oj)iiiion on the fact that the peculiar disease is met witli 
only in districts where this pnlso is eaten as a regular article of 
food. The disease appears suthhady, having ihhio of tlie ])reinonitory 
symptoms of paralysis, the snllWcrs having had no ])revious disease 
which could be su])poscd to give origin to palsy. There is no pain, 
and the affected part, instead of becoming defoimed, continues to grow. 
The disease is confined to the lower limbs, and is much more prevalent 
amongst men than women, but boys are often found quite lame. The 
symj)toni8 and history are entirely in favour of the disease being of 
a i)aralytic nature and not rheumatic, such as might result from 
exposure to wet and cold. It would tlms seem desirable to discourage 
the cultivation of this plant as a food-crop. The split pea is largely 
used to adidterato </r//, from which it <'an scarcely.be distinguished when 
sold in the split form. It is used in fact hy the poorer classes as an 
occasional substitute for other pulses, but is hard and indigestible. It 
is, however, only injurious wlieu eaten continuously as a regular article 
of food. The troops under (xeneral KljOiiiistom* in the first expedition 
to Cabul suffered very much from tlu* faet of their having to mix this 
])ulse with their food. Pigs fed on the /o vo*/ are said to lose the use of 
their limbs, but fatten well. 

(b) Doliclics hiJ/'jrus^ ( Linn,) — the Horse Oram. , 

Vern. Kurll-Iiali((^ Hene’. ; Knlfh! nnhatj IHiuI. ; Kuliifhay 
Sails. ; Kdllal^ /cidaty baruL I'h. 

There are two very distinct varit-ties of tills pulse — the one an erect 
annual (mr. unijlora)^ the other a twining horh (mr. Intlom)^ met 
with ehielly in a state c»f cultivation as a pulse crop on the tropical and 
Bubtropieal llimalaja, to Burma and Ceylon. It is extensively culti- 
vated oil the eoa.st. It is sown either singly or along with other grains. 
The sowing i.s made in October and November, goiiorally in eby, light, 
rich soils; and the crop is reaped in February. • 

The grain is eaten by the jioorer I'lasses of natives and by horses 
and cattle. The straw is given to cattle as fodder. The pods are Hat 
and curved like a sickle, and used for feeding cuttle. 

(9) U. Luhlab^ [Linn .). — This may ho callcnl the Indian 
Ilean. — It is known in the vorna(*uIar uiuUt a lafiro number 
of xiamos, wliicli tJic I’oIloAving may bo montionod : — 
S/iim, mukhan-i^mj harbatij Hong.; ISim^ btublif^ Hind.; iS/iimbi) 
•Sans. ; Ktrhu^ Naga. 

Wild and cultivated throughout India; ascends to (i.OOO to 7 000 
fc'ct on tlio 1 limalaya. The climbers m:iy be seen eiunmonly grown along 
the b(.»rdcrs of tall crops, twining round the plants on the margin of the 
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fields. In some parts of tlio country tlio castor-oil plant is a favourito 
su])port. 'I'hey am also grown commonly in little patches round houses 
and allowed to climb on tlie walls and roof. 

There aro several variefies of this bean. Eoxhurgh describes 
thirteen cultivated. Most of tho forms are eaten cooked in curry bv 
the natives as a vogetahlo or bean, not as a pulse. When young and 
tender, they aro good substitutes for tho common French beans. 

(10) Pimm arvensc, {Linn.) — TIic Groy or Field Pea. 

Vern. Desimattar^chota mattar, Hind., Peng, j also Kahn 

kulai bntana, N.-AV, P. * ’ 

This is supposed to bo originally a native of Greece and of tlio 
Levant, and probably tho parent of -P. natinim. Cultivated in many 
parts of India during the cold weather. 

Produces small, round, eotnpressed, greenish, and marbled 
peas. It bears some resemblance in appearance of grain and in mode 
of cultivation to Latliiji-m mtirm. 

(11) P. sativum, {Linn.) — The Common Pea. 

Vern. Mattar, yot mattar, N.-AV. P. ; Ilarcnsn, Sams, 

An annual, climbing by means of tendrils ; a nativo of tho south 
of Emope. Cultivated in many parts of India during tho cold weather. 
It includes tho white ])ca, known as Catadi and according- as they 

aro large or small. P. sutinun is more valuable and prolific^than P. 
an-ense. It is one of tho oldest and most valuablo of cultivated 
legumes. 


CLAS.S IV.-yECrET.VBLES. 

^ An approximately accurate dermition of wliat should 
be viewed as a vegetable has alieady Ixum given viz. a 
product of the vegetable kingdom eaten along wit’h animal 
matter. This, of course, has its full siguilieation only when 
speaking of Kuropc'an diet ; but it is Vorrc'spoiulingly true 
even with the diet of the vegetarian. A vegetable is ai. 
accompaniment to a primary article of diet. ° 

_ In the European vegetable garden of In’dia Avill he found 
in the cold season all the ordinary plants cultivated in Euro))o 
soinobding even ciulte as healthy as in their native eountW! 
It 18 renmrkable, however, that tluy raivly have thmr 
characteristic flavour, and have a distinct tendenev to run into 
larger, and therefoip coarser, forms. Thi.s douhtlc.s.s is in a 
measure due to tne tact of thedr being sown in autumn and 
reachmg maturity with the increasing heat of the approachirnr 
summer. Although cabbage, caulilfower, tuftii, -stemmed 
cabbage, turnip, beet-root, radi.sh, carrot, aspliragns/artiel ko, 
&c., are regularly cultivated by Europaans, with the ox -Z- 
tion of cabbage eauhtlower, and radish, E.mopeai, v^cdables 
aro not used by the natives of India. ^ 
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The iininensc trade which iias within recent years sprung 
into existence in cabbage, cauliflower, and radish, is however 
remarkable, and potatoes {seej). 281) may be said to have been 
accepted as an article of diet by the natives ; but there arc 
liowcver many districts Avherotl toy arc never cultivated, while 
in others tliey constitute an important crop. All tlie Em’opean 
vegetables which arc eaten by the natives are allowed to grow 
into monstrously large and coarse forms. Tlic cabbage, for 
example, is always a foot or foot and lialf in diameter ; the 
radish, as long; and the cucumber, instead of being eaten in 
the young, crisp, green state, is allowed to ripen and become 
nearly the size of a melon. '’I’he last-mentioned is, how- 
ever, a native of India, and tiic Kuroj)eans may therefore bo 
viewed as having departed from the ancitmt custom. A few 
samples of European vegetables were shown in the Exhi- 
bition, but these are too well known to require any special 
description here, and wo shall therefore proceed to refer very 
briefly to the leading indigenous or tropical vegetables. 
Limited space will not permit of an elaborate classifleation, 
such as into cooked vegetables, fresh vegetables, or salads 
atid greens. It is impossible to single out any one vege- 
table as the most important, or to tirrango the series of 
Indian vegetables in order of importance. ^Ye shall there- 
fore allude to the vegetal>Ies in the alphabetical order of their 
.scientifh; names ; but it may be said in i)as.sing that in India 
the members of the (h'c i.'uui'r.vci;.!'. or cueumbei’s take the jrlacc 
of the European CJitcii'KK.K or caljbage family of A'ege- 
tables. 

d'he foreign exports of vegetables for the past five years 
were as follows; — Us. l.TLb.jO; 1S80-81. Us. 2.04.(104 ; 


1881-82, Rs. 2,08, 7;E); 1S82 -s;5, Us. 
Us. 2,12,080. The bulk of tlu* export 


2. i:3.i)42 ; 188:1-84, 
s were from Bombay 


1 ^ valued Rs. 1,20,299) and from .Madras Us. 79,492). 


DIVISION' 1st.— Till-; MOr.K IMrOUTAXT VF.or.TMU.r.S. 


(1) Bcnhicma emfera^ (aS'uc/.) ; Cicfui'.iiACK.i: — The White 
Melon or Indian Pumpkin. 

Vern. ICnnird^ Beng.; Juimru, pc/lid, Md/fud, Hind.; Khooku^ 
l/olhuhi, ; Bomb. ; Kniiilnili, 'I’am. ; IJudidi Ted. ; 

luis/imdiidUf ami Icur/card, Sans. ; Majdahali, Arabic and 
i’ersian. 

A climbing pliiiit, cultivatoil .ill ovc'r India. fri'(]nrnt]y upon tlio 
roofs of huts. Supposed to be origiualB' a native of Japan an<l 
J ava. 
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This requires to be carefully distinguished from Ciicurhita Pepo, 
PC., but it may bo known by the fruit being 1 to feet long, cylindric, 
without ribs, hairy when young, and briglit. green, ultimately becoming 
smooth and covered with a bluisli white, waxy bloom ; flesh white. 
It is used in the following ways : {a) as a vegetable, (/>) as a curry, 
and (c) as a sweetmeat called he>iJuni. 

(2) Cucxmh Melo^ {Linn.) ; CircuRiUTACiLE. — The Sweet 
Melon. 

Venn. KharMja^ Jchurlnj or hliarliim.^ IT inch ; Kharmiij\ 
Beng. ; Kharabiija^ chibtnla^ Brnnl). ; Gidhro^ Sind. ; Vellari- 
veredj Tam . ; Midampandu^ Tel. ; He-ino^ Naga. 

Native of North- West India, Ikduehistan, and perhaps West 
tropical Africa ; it includes numerous varieties, which present dilferences 
both in shape aiid use of the fruit. Extensively cultivated in tbo 
North- Wo^t Provinces, in the sandy basins of the rivers. 

From an agricultural ])oint of view this is the most important species 
of the family. It is extensively cultivated on the sandy banks of 
rivers. Messrs. Duthioand Fuller say : — Wlu're the riv'er d('posit is of 
richer quality, and contains a mixture of organic matter, a mueh less 
amount of manure is re(juired, and it is report(‘d that oeoasionally 
manure is altogether dispensed w'ith. The melon beds commenco 
fruiting in April and continue 3 'ielding until they are overwhelmed 
by the rise of tlu^ rivers in Juno.” In Manipur it is cultivated by tho 
Nagas,andis of a splierieal form with ten .‘Segments. 

The flesh of the fruit is usually" sweetish and pleasant, and is eaten 
by Europeans as well as by natives. 

(3) C. [Linn.) var..^ Mornordica., (sp. Ito.rb.), 

Vern. Phutij Beug. ; P/tunllNU\ hdchra (iiiiripo), Hind. ; 
Kakarikai^ Tain. ; Pedda-kai^ peddd d(/sraff^ Tel. 

There are two varieties, one appearing iu tho rains and the other 
in the hot scuson. 

This is one of the more mark<‘d varletii*s of C. differing 

chiefly iu tho form and nature of tho fruit, which is cyliiidric.'d, <]uit<^ 
smooth, i to 2 feet long, to <i inches diameter. Wlnoi ri]»o it bursts 
spoiitaneousl}^, and has sce<ls rather smalh*r than those of the common 
melon. {Duthir an^t puf/rr.) “ '^rh(» fruit is much eaten both by 
natives and Euro])eans. AVln-n j oung tli(‘ 3 ^ are a good substitute for tlio 
common cucumber, and when ripo (after l)Uisting sj>ontaneou8ly ) 
with the addition of a little sugar tliey an^ little inferior to tho melon, 
and reckoned very wholesome,’" ( AV/ />. FL Ind ) 

(4) C. 3Ielo^ {Lnin.\ var. ntili.ssinius (sp. Ro.rb.). 

Mem. J{akn, kakri reiiy Hind.; Kdu Jieng. ; Dosrafjy 
To\. ) Kdkadt, homh. ' ^ . 

Cultivated in Upper BeiTgal, tho North-West Provinces and 
Panjab, during tho hot weather and tho rains. “ Tlio fruit varies 
from short oval or cylindrical to elongate, and is either straight or curved 
like some varieties of tho cucumber. It varies iu colour from dark 
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green to nearly white, usually changing to a bright orange colour when 
ripe.’^ {Diithie and Fuller,) 

Kakri is an important article of food with the poorer classes 
during the hot- weather months. 

(5) C. sativuSy {Linn .) — The Cucumber. 

Vern. Khira^ Hind. ; Sasa^ Bong. ; KdJeadi^ hhira. Bomb. ; 
Sulcasay Sans.; Miduvclariy Tam.; Borgakaia/Vi^X. ) Khgary 
Bers. 

A native of Northern India, but by some authors supposed to have 
been cultivated in Ej^ypt in the time of Moses. It forms an important 
article of the food of the people of India. 

“ There ore two forms of this plant — one a creeping plant culti- 
vated in the fields during tlio hot season, and the otlier a climber 
cultivated in homesteads in tlie rains.” {Ainaford, Exhib. Cat.) The 
hot-weather kind has small egtr-shaped fruits, and is sowm in February 
and Marcli in any soil, but preferably in a rich one, in drills. The rainy 
season crop yields mucli larg(‘r fruits, some a dark-gremi and others 
creamy-white. These wlicn full-grown change their colour to a rusty 
brown. Another variety, C. llurdirirkH^ (Rot/vl)^ grow's wild in the 
lliiualajm, and is called air ain in Kumaon an<l jiakart indraffan in the 
tracts bordering the foot of tlio>e mountains. a,\d Fidlrr.) 

The rainy season forms .are tlio most common, and are universally 
eaten by natives of all classes as avcU as by Europeans. Wlicn 
gatliered in a young state, they are known as ylurkin^s ; in this condition 
they are pickled. 

(0) Cuciirhifa maxima^ {Buchesne) ; CrruuniTACE.^ — The 
Gourd or Sciuasli Gourd. 

Vern. Kadtt^ lliud, ; Pushiiii-kaiaj Tam.; Gummaddikaiay 
Tel. ; tShaweidia-gungy Buriu. 

Cidtivatcd all o\rr India for its fruit. 

This ]dant produces tlio largest knowui fruit, some weighing as 
much as ‘JlOll), and imvisuring nearly S foot in cirmnifcroiice. The 
fruit is wholcsonu', and wlieii young is used as a vegctahlo. 

This gourd is sweetish .and yellow. When mature it w’ilt keep 
for many montlis if hung up in an airy ]»laee. It is largely useil 
by natives of all classes in euny. It should be observed tliat hot.li 
this and the fruit of Lagcnaria cubjnris are in English ealled 
“gourds.’’ 

(7) C. moschatay [Buchesne) — The Musk Melon or Melon 
Pumpkin. 

Vern. Kharhujy sifaghalj saphariy kiunnty kaddu^ faithakuddiiy 

N.-W. P. 

This includes some of the forms of squash, pumpkin, and v.'ge- 
tablc-inaiTow. The true vcgotahlc-marrow does not sctuu to he cultivat- 
ed in India to any extent. C. ntwrlnila is the spivios of C(H'nrl>d<t 
most frecpiently cultivatt'd. It lias erroneously heoii calloil (\ 

many writers. The marbled leaves ^Yith w’hito blotches, the angular 
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peduncle of flio female flower, and the short calyx tube, ending 
in leaf-liko sepals, are characters which at once separate this species 
from all its allies. 

(8) C. Pepo, {DO .) — the Euro 2 ican Pumijkin or True Vejrc- 
tablc MfiiTow. 

Cultivated for its fruit in European vegetable gardens. This plant 
is most probably of American origin. 

(9) Dolichos hijiorus, (L/'iiii.) and D. Lablah, {Linn.) have 
already been referred to under jiulscs. The younjr jjods are 
extensivol}' eaten as vegetables. 

(10) ilihisem excnlantvs, (Linn.) — The Edible Hibiscus; 
Ochro of the West Indies ; Goinbo, Fr. 

Vern. Bkmdi, ranturi, Hind. ; D/irnras, Beng. ; V/irm/i, 
(or bhendi), vendaik-ku!/, Tain. ; Vcndu-kai/a, Tel. ; JJaint/a, 
Arab., Pers. 

A herbaceous, annual bush, naturalised in nil tropical counfries; 
only met with in .a ciiUiviitod state. Probably a native of Africa. 
Abul-Abas-Elnabati describes the humijdli as cultivated in Egyjit in 
121G, long before the discovery of America. 

The unripe fruit is a favourite vegetable and medicine. When 
young and tender, the fruits, being very mucilaginous, are commonly 
eaten as a vegetable, and are used to llavom soup. The natives eat it 
when mature, and chiefly in curries. 

(11) Larjenaria vtihjaris^ (AV/vV//'); (JirouKDlTACK/E. — Tlio 
Gourd or Calabash and tlio Bottle Gourd. 

Vern. Kaddi'i^ lauld^ nl’kaddii himbu^ tnmho^ l'ashl}di(il^ r/ol- 
kaddu Jcalndi^ also fumri (a small Aarii^ty), Hind.; Kudtij 
Imi, Bong. ; Kaddu^ hdndi^ hiudm^ Pb. ; Soriai-kni^ 

Tain.; kSontlcajja^ kiindaniuju^ Tel; Jle-kiiriy Naga; Viivn^ 
Sans. 

This climbirig plan! is found wild in India, tlio ]\ro]iH*i'as, and 
Abyssinia. At present it is cultivat(*d in tliti warm parts uL* Anifrioa, 
Australia, and Cliina, and extensive*] so in many ]>]aoes in Jndiii, 
especially in the Vi)])oy rrovinecs and on tlio lower liills. It is fre- 
quent in Assam, especially in tlio Naga Hills. It thriv(*s in any land, 
blithest in richly-niaimred, sandy soil Tlio sowing takes jilacfi from 
February to July, and the gourd is ready for ute iu three luoiiths’ 
time. 

. This gourd is eaten by Furopeaiis and natives. ]ly tlio former 
it is boiled Avheii young and used as vegetable-marrow; by tho 
latter it is sliced and cooked iu cuiTy,* Tlio young shoots and 
leaves are also eaten. Its fruit assumes almost any fomi. It is 
sometimes as imieh as G feet long, and is frequently shajied like a 
bottle ; sjiecially prepared ones aro in fact used as bottles. Tho 
Nagas hollow tliom out into water and liottles. Thi^ 

email variety called ha/irt is used fur making tho stringed insti u- 
ment called the fidar. 
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(12) Luffa acutangula^ (RoxbA] Cucurtutaci:.!^:. 

Vern. Torai^ jinga^ turi^ Hind. ; Kdii taroi or tori satpatiga^ 
Bundclkhand ; Jhinga^ jinga^ Bcng.; Fikunkai^ Tam.; Burkai^ 
bira-kaya^ TcL; Pichengga^ Hal. ; Tural^ sirola^ Bomb. ; Tari^ 
Sind, 

Met with in the North-West Himalaya to Slkhim, Assam, East 
Bengal, and Ceylon. Cultivated in most parts of India, whore it is also 
indigenous. 

Tliis plant is regularly cultivated every year in the plains. Tlie 
sowing takes place from March to the beginning of June, in lines at 
short distances apart. The plant continues to bear for a couple of ’ 
months, commencing tlireo months after sowing. 

Tliis elegant obovate fruit witli its angled or winged surface is one 
of the most abundant vegetables offered for sale in tlio Indian bazars. 
Natives value it liighly and eat it in curry. Itoxbiu’gh says that the 
half-grown fruits, when boiled and dressed with butter, pepper, and 
salt, are little inferior to green peas. Cut in round slices and made 
iuto./'r/fas.se, it is an excellent dish of vegetables. 

(13) Lu/Jd (cguptiara^ ex Ilonk. J\) 

Vern. Dhuudid^ Ibmg. ; Tarot, ghtgndaroi,^ tiiraiy (Jhanihaly 
Kumaoii ; Xuni-btrdy Tel. ; OltosaU\ j^aro-st, Bomb. 

A native of India, cultivated or naturalised in most of the hot 
countries of the Avorld. In India it is e()mnion evervwliere, and is often 
cultivated (\'^poeinlly in the ])lains. The* are sown froui Hareh to 

June, an<l the fruit ripens from June to O<‘tobor. 

The fruit is eaten by tlu' natives in eiirrv ; it is generall}" smaller 
than the preceding. It is often seen growing over native huts. 

(II) jrasfi pttradisiuca^ ( Linn.), — Tlio Plantain; and M. sapicn- 
tuniy (Linn.) — IJu* Banana: S(IT.vmim:.k. 

Vern. Kala^ Ihmg. ; Hind., Bomb, ; Kadaliy Sans.; 

Vazliaip pazhnni.^ Tam. 

A pmvniiial lierb of to 15 feet iu hoiirht, exteuslvely cultivated 
throughout India, nearer tlio o oa^^t tracts than iiilainl. The fruit is a 
Qommon article of dit‘t among both Ihiropoaiis and iialivt's, espeiaally lln^ 
latter. 'Idle various forms of the plantain more properly sliouhl be elass'-d 
as fruits than as vi'gotables. Oiu* h>rm — the h-imh i'njht ol ln'ii^al — is, 
howev(‘r, m'ver allowml to ripen, the large fruits being eut up ami eat»*ii 
as a vegetable iu (nivrii'S. When tlie lower lialf of the llowering s|»ike 
has formed its young fruit'=;, tlie extremity is removed, fnnn an idea that 
tlio fruit inatures i)etter, but at the same time the young ilowors are 
la^guhirly oaten as a vegi'tablo. 

(15) Raphanns satiouSy ; rRrinFKK.K. — Tlio Kadish. 

Vern. Middy Bmig. ; Miih, Hind. ; Maldcay Sans. 

An annual herb of the (^abbage family, unknown in its wild state, 
but cultivated here and there througliout the plains of India and np to 
l(i,()00 feet ill altitude on the llimalayu. It is a cold weather nop. 
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but ffrows nearly all the year round in the hills. There are several 
varieties met with in India ; the large, long, pale-pink ; the small, 
loiigish, pale-pink; and the small round, bright red. The last is 
raised (Generally in gardens from selected or European imported seed. 

The two first arc the more common, and are universally eaten by 
all classes of natives, either in their natimal state or cooked in curries ; 
the second, when young and tender ; and tlio last by Europeans 
only. The plump and still young and green pods are used for pickling, 
alone or with other vegetables, and are regarded as a fair substitute 
for capers. 

Variety camJatufi — known in the vernacular as muejra. 

This extraordinary form is cultivated in the ranjab and in 
Northern and Western India on account of its pods, wliich are used as 
a veo-etable. The younger Liimauis is said to have obtained tins plant 
from" Java, but the vernacular name given by him, “ coitg- 

Bpouds with the Hindustani name “ and this again with the 

otlier Indian names for the radish proper. Hr. Eaden-l^owell in his 
Punjab Products, page states that the seeds sell in the for 

11s. 2 a seer— a price which shows liow highly the ])lant is pri^cod. 
He adds: — “Tlio natives have an idea that this plant is only IL mdrus 
subjected to a peculiar treatment, viz., by being taken up and having all 
its roots cut close round and tlijien replanted.’’ There seems little doubt 
of the origin of this plant from the same stoek as llio ordinary Indian 
radish ; niul indeed tlio luibit of removing the tap root as a vegetable and 
replanting the stoek for the prodmtt ion of seed is quite common with 
the poorer classes. The rat-tail- like pods of cuudufus are eaten either 
boiled or pickled. 

(16) Momordka Cliaraniia^ ; Crc T^RTUTACiLK. 

Vern. Karela^ harelip haroht^ Hind. ; Karaldy Eeng*. ; Stisnvi\ 
Sans. 

Cultivated all over India on tlio plains. There are practically two 
kinds — one iirowii in tlie rainy season, wliicli has a smaller fruit and is 
more esteemed ; the other, grown in liot wt'atlier, is more bitter. It is 
sown on rich soil in Eebniary and ^lareh, and tlio fruit ripens in 
April. 

It is of a bright orange-yellow colour* 1 to t) indies long ; is eaten 
cooked in curries, or slicocl and frioil ; ])nt a s]»ecial treatment in hot 
water is necessary ])revious to e(joking to take awav a jiortiou of the 
bitterness. AVhen slie<Ml and dried, it remains good for many months. 

(17) M. dioica, {llfu’b.), 

V6rn, Ool kdndra^ ^.-W. P. ; Dhar kareJtt^ hirara^ PI). 
pLiirtoli^ Honib. ; l^fdupafjJicl-kaluiir/, d^ini. ; Puiujakara (malt) 
plants), Agakara (femalo plants), Tel. 

I onnd throughout India at different altitudes, up to 5,000 feet, 
generally m tlnelo^ts, on baidvs of rivers, 

ldo\\ers during the wet and cold seasons, and produeos a fruit 
which, when green and tender, is oaten in Ciinb^s by tlm natives. The 
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(18) Moi'inga pterygosperma^ {^Gcerln ,) — Tlie Horse Radish or 
Ben-Nut Tree. 

Vern. Soanjna^ sanjna^ Hind. ; Sa/na^ sujana^ Bcng. ; 
Segaia, segava^ Boml). ; Morunga^ Tam.; Daintha, Bunn. 

Wild in the sub-llimalayan traet from tho (Jhenab to Oudh : 
commonly cultivated in India and llurma. It llovvers in February, and 
fruits ill March and April. The fruit is a lonj^ wbip-like bean. In 
Bengal and Southern India e.speoially there is scarcely any native 
homestead without its mjna or moriuuja tree. The leaves, tho flowers, 
and the beans, are very commonly eaten in curries by natives of all 
classes. After tho beans are taken olf the tree, the branches are 
universally lopped off, and the loaves are then givem to cattle as fodder, 
Tho root has a strong flavour of horse radish, and besides being used 
in medicine as a vesicant, is said to be eaten by tho natives. 

(19) Trichosanlhes anguina^ [Linn,)\ Clx’URIutaciwE — The 
Snake Gourd. 

Vern. — Chachinga^ Hind. ; Chichingd^ Bong. ; Cliichinda^ 
Sans.; Jalor-tor pandol^ chinchinda^ I'b. ; pada-vala^ 

Bomb. 

A native either of India or tho Indian Archipelago, believed by 
Mr. C. B. (Jhirko io be a cultivated state of T, 

Sown in Ajuil and May throughout tho plains and grown as a 
rainy season erop. Its ]M'ndulons, (‘ylin<lrieal, siudvo like gourd, three 
feet long, is eaten cooktd in curry, and is a common article of food. 

(20) 2V ivhosdnlhes citciunerina, {Llun,). 

Vern. liaupatol^ Jkmg. ; JangU-chachinda^ Ilind. ; Gund 
kakri, mohakri^ PI). ; l^i/nuLly pu icly Tani. ; Clvjndpotta^ Tul. 

A pretty exlcn^ivt^ climbing annual, found througheut India. 

The fruit is ohlong, 1 to 4 indies hmg, striated with wiiite nn<l 
green when unrijie, heetuning riMl when ripe. It contains a red pulp, 
whicli is eaten unripe, generally in eurries, but is very bitter. 

( 21 ) 2\ dioica^ (linu//,). 

Vern. JUdol, Beiig. ; Pcdhal, or paUvidy Hind.; Puiidika^ 
jiatolity Sans. 

Cultivated during tho I'ains throughout the plains of Nortbera 
India, from tlio Panjal) to Bengal juoper and A^sain. 

The fruit is oblong, smooth, about to 4 indies long, green when 
unripe, and yellow or orange wdion ripe. It is e iteii when unripe and 
always co()kt‘d, and is a much esteemed vegetable. Natives generally 
make it into curry. 

(22) T, pabuiddy (lio.vb.) has a rod fniit, very similar to the last- 
mentionod sjieeies. It is eatt*u when produced by cidtivation, aud 
is known in upper India by tho name iudniydn. 

DIVISION 2yD.— MINOR VKOETAULKS « GREENS OR SPIN \CTl_y/y op- Sdl\ 

Ono iniglit almost say tliat an intinito sorios of minor 
vegetables might be enumerated of \Yhicli samples were 
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phown at the Exliibltion. The aboriginal tribes, such as the 
Santals, oat almost anything, and a very largo series of culti- 
vated and wild plants enter more or loss into the diet of even 
the more prosperous people of the plains. Tiie list of Indian 
careens or saga is very extensive, and some of the examples ai o 
exceedingly curious. In every bazar in Bengal, for example, a 
consideiirble number of the following are daily olfered for 
sale, especially those marked* : — 

(1) (laiuitficua^ {Lin )}.) — Tlio Idl^sar /. — Tliis is perhaps 
the most important x(t(j in India. 

(2) olo'acdfs, {Linn.) — Tho nafit/a mg , — This seems in South 
India to take the place of the preceding in B(nigal. 

(8) A. i<pi}wm>i, {I/oin .) — The kanfa-untiga . — This makes a good 
spinach, hut the spines must iirst he removed. 

(4) A. i)'iAi'<y {Li tut .) — The mvknuaJn (Sans.), or ilio sirm-kl/'ai 
(Tam.). — This is cullivated more or less over India, and is highly spoken 
of as a pot-herh. 

(5) *Lasci/f( nlhffy {Linn .) — Tlie poi . — Tlio sueeiilent leaves and 
stems of this cliniher are extensively eat(‘U as a pot-lioih. 

(0) rnit/oris^ (Jlotj .) — The palak or heel-root. — The stems 

and leaves are largely eaten. 

(7) lUh'Jidticifi (li/f'tisff.^ {Linn .) — The gad/tn pnoiia (Beng.) or 
smrn./ika (Sans.) is cultivated hy the Santals as a }H)t-lierh. 

(8) Li'assitn cnuipr.sfrisy {Li tin .) — The ]lap(*, and also B. /nncf'u 

(//./. T.) and B. nijjrn {JioAf), tlio iluslard, are eaten as pot-herhs. 

(D) Corel lO)' US oliforius.^ {Linn .). — The young shoots and leaves of 
the jute plant are regularly eaten Jis a ]>ol-herh. 

(10) *T])Oniaff (upintieay {I'nrA ;.) — The kubni-sak . — Tliis Uoating 
Ipomiea is extensively eaten in Bengal. 

(11) Lys’nnnrkin enndiddy {IjiinU .). — One of the most remarkahlo 
examples of pot-lierhs on record, l/ntil Br. Watt diseovm’cd tliat tho 
Miini])uris Avere regularly in the liahit of (‘ating this sj>ooies as a 
green vegetahle (especially ahmg A\ith tisli), no primulaceous plant was 
known to ho edihle. 

(12) Marfidea (jundrifoliny (Linn .) — The susludi-suk.— This suh- 
aquatic cryptogam (closely allied to tho fiTiis; is regularly eaten as 
a pot herh in Bengal. 

(13) OxiiJiH cornindfiffiy Tho Amrul. 

, {^^) Tort ulnca olerafeay{Lnin.) and P. (/undrifidffy {Linn .) — Tho 

m//^^//f/.— Ihls is regularly sold in the Cidcutta market and in must 
bazars m Bengal. 

(lo) Ilumcx. Several species of sorrel are caton as pot-herhs. 

{16) Srsbaniu (iVr.s .)— hnka or agnti.^Tho 

aige papilionaceous llowers and also tho leaves of this elegant tree 
are eaten as a pot-herb. 
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(17) Tamarindus indicity -the Tamarind or amli — The 

leaves are made into curries by the poorer classes. 

The above enumeration is by no means exhaustive. Many 
more might be added to complete even a Bengal list, and each 
province has peculiar pot-herbs of its own. Enough has 
been said, however, to indicate the leading featiires of the 
display of vegetables and pot-herbs shown at the Exhibition ; 
they will be found described at gre.-ater detail in the official 
catalogue. As nearly the whole of the pot-herbs in the 
above list are wild plants, which require no cultivation, 
they illu.strate one , of the most striking features of India, 
for in few countries in the world are so many edible 
products to be procured for the ti’ouble of collecting — edible 
produces, too, which enter largely into the dietary of the 
mass of the people. 

Having now briefly indicated the main features of the 
primary food-stuff's of the people of India, it is only neces- 
sai'y to conclude the account of this section of the Coui't 
by enumerating by name the exhibits shown under the 
remaining classes. 

CLASS V.— TUBERS, BULBS. ROOTS, A>'D STEMS. 

Those may bo briefly defined as more or less solid 
underground structures, containing a large amount of 
starch. 

(1) Allium, various sjiecics. — The Onion, Garlic, Shallot. 

(2 j AlncK-'iiii iiiilli-((, ly — fl'lie ]\Iiinlc((cltu. 

(fl) Amor phi tjthtdluH rumpuiiulKlu^, (IJluuic). — The 01. 

(4) Arruvuiin r.'uulrii/u, {DC.). — The Peruvian Carrot. 

(o) Jirlii rufpur/s^ {Mo ./.). — The Beetroot. 

(<)i JJras.i/<ii liupu, {Linn.). — The '^rurnip. 

(7) Colocdsiil untiquoruui^ (^SV/vg//). — The Kaclni, 

(8) Cosftf^s sprdosifs, — "Fhe Jvru. 

(9) Curcioiui ; Ii 0 .rb.). — The Wild Arrowroot. 

(10) Diom-orru, various species. — The Yam. 

(11) llelianthus tuherosus, {Linn.). — The Jerusalem Arti- 

choke. 

(12) Iponiani Jhtfnfas, {LamJe.). — The Sweet Potato. 

(1.4) Munihot nfilisttimu, {Fold.). — d'he Tapioca. 

(O) Marnnta itnnulimicrn, {Linn.). — 'Fhe Arrowroot. 

(1.5) liaplmnna stdirua, {Linn.). — The liadish. 

(16) Solanum tuberosum, {Linn.). — J'he Potato. 

(17) 'I'tieca pinnutijidn, {t'orsk.). — The Soutli Sea Arrow- 

root. 
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The objects thrown into this class arc very closely 
allied to those included under Class VI. The distinction 
chiefly consists in the fact that tubers are eaten as vegetables 
while'^ the substances referred to the succeeding class are 
used in the preparation of starch and sugar, and toddy, beer, 
and spirits. 

CLASS VI.-STARCirES, SFGAKS, SUBSTANCES PROil WHICH 

WINES, SPIRITS. OR TODDY' ARE PREPARED. 

Of the articles enuinerated in this list (excluding I’ico 
and Avlieat, Avhich have already been dealt Avith), sugar and 
toddy are the most important. From tlic latter sugar is 
largely prepared, so that the two are intimately related. 
Sugar is in fact obtained from two forms of the so-called 
sugar-cane and fx-om four species of palms, viz. Phoenix 
sjilvcstris, the Indian Date-palm (or toddy palm of Bengal) ; 
Borassus Jlahdliformis, the l*almyra or toddy palm of South 
India, Bombay, and Burma; Cocos nucijerny i\w Cocoa-nut 
palm, and Coryoln urens^ the Sago palm, 'l.'ho bulk of the 
Indian .sugar is obtained, however, from Sxcchurum officinnruni 
and experimentally from Sortjhum Sdcchanilum. Tlic interest in 
beet-sugar, so far as India is concerned, consists entirely in 
tlie fact that it has affected, and must continue to affect, 
materially our cane sugar industiy. P'rance, Austria, and 
Gei'inany, in oi'dcr to foster and develop the beet-sugar tx’adc, 
have instituted a j>rote(;tive system of giving bounties to 
home refiners, and have at the same time levied upon all 
foi’eign sugars heavy importation duties. This .system ha.s 
naturally led to a vast extension of beet cultivation and of 
refining operations. Ovei'-prodxxctiou has, however, caused 
ruinous reduction in pric(‘s of sugar ; cane sugar falling in 
exact ratio with beet. This has natui’ally cau.sed the bank- 
ruptcy of numbers of beet-growers and of some of the laigost 
refiners, a financial crisis having occurred in Vienna in con- 
sequence of these failures, d'ho area under beet may now 
undergo some conti’axdion, prices impi’oving in conse([uonco ; 
but unless this actually takes plac(! a prolonged Ioav prico like 
what iiow prevails cannot help pi’oving disasti'ous to the cane 
sugar industries of the East and AVest Indies. Already tho 
beet sugar trade has niaterially affected tho cane sugar of 
India, and the extension of sugar-cane cultivation in Fiji, 

Queensland, and other places is not calculated to lessen the 
danger. 
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In Mr. Giffcn’s report to the Board of Trade (Londonj 
1884) will bo found much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, which cannot be too carefully studied by our cane 
sugar producers : “ The total sugar crop of the world at 

the present time may be put in round figures at 6,000,000 
tons. The known increase in 80 3 u.'ars has been very nearly 
lialf that amount. As bearing on recent controversies, it 
may also be of interest to point out tliat since the date of 
giving my evidence British cane sugar aj)pcars to have 
increased quite as much in ])roj)ortion as beet root sugar. 
In 1877-79 the productuuj of British cane sugar was 408,000 
tons per annum, and its proportion to the total 12 per cent. 
In the following three ^-ears the production was 419,000 tons 
per annum, and its proportion to the total was still 12 per 
cent. Possibly later figures may show a dilferent result ; 
but if there has been any change, it must have been quite 
recent. For about lo ^'('ars it will be seen the proportion 
of British cane sugar in the total production has been the 
same as it is now', viz. 12 per cent. The remarkable grow'th 
of beet root sugar in recent years would thus seem to 
have been mainly in competition w'ith foreign cane sugar. 
Though tho production of that sugar in amount has steadily 
increased, its proportion in the whole has fallen from CO per 
cent. 20 years ago to 40 2 )er cent, at the preseiit time. 
British cane sugar, on tlie contrary, lias not only increased 
in amount, but has increased so rapid!}', for 1.5 year.s at least, 
as to maintain its former proportion to tlie total production. 
The production of beet sugar being about 2,000,600 tons, 
tho projiortion of beet to cane in the sugar production of 
tho w'orld is tlius about one-third.” 

In his lleview of Sea-borne Foreign Trade of Bi'iti.sh 
India for 1884, ^Ir. J. F. O’Conor has given an interesting 
n’siDiii' of tlio ])i’e.sont po.sitioii of the Indian sugar trade. 
In iMarch 1882 the import duty of o per cent, on sugar was 
“ taken olV, with other import duties, and the remission 
Avas vehemently opposed by the representative, in the 
Legi.slative Council, of the mercantile coimmmity of Calcutta, 
on tho gn)und that it would a.ssuredly bring about the 
extinction of tho sugar industry in Bengal. Tho ])rediction 
so far has been singularly falsKied, anil if the trade should 
(!olla])se now, after having had for two full years since tho 
abolition of tlio duty a far more nourishing existence than 
it hud ever previously known, its decay must be attributed 
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to other and wholly difEcrcnt causes than the removal of 
a protective duty.” 

The value of sugar exported to foreign countries during 
the last five years was as follows : — 

Bs. 

20,68,71.S 


1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881- 83 

1882- 83 

1883- 81 


31,17,608 
69,83,;:17 
80,87,769 
91,32,185 

The value imported during the same years was — 

Es. 

1879-80 ... ... ... ... 1,00,87,881 


1880- Sl 

1881- 82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 


1,61.11,672 

1,24,37,580 

1,08,69.610 

1,11,83,701 


The larger portion of the exported sugar consists of molasses 
and jaggery or goor, while almost tho whole of the imports 
are given under the heading “ Refined .sugar.” 

The following are tlie principal sugar and starch- 
yielding plants met with in India : — 

(1) Agave americana, {Linn .). — The American Aloo : 

yields spirit and brandy. 

(2) Alhagi manronm^ (Desr.). — I'hc Hebrew Manna. 

(3) Arenga sacchurifera, {Labill). — Tho Sago I’alm of 

the Slalaya. 

(4) Bassia latifolia^ {Roxb.). — The yields sugar 

and spirits. 

(.5) Beta vulgaris, {Moq.), — Beet sugar. 

(C) Borassiis J/ubcltifonnis, {Linn.). — The Palmyra 2 )alm ; 
wine and sugar. 

(7) Calolropis gigunkn, {R. Br.). — Mr. Li.sboa {Useful. 

Bl. of Bo}ubag) says that “ the tribes of the 
Western Gluits make an intoxicating drink 
called burr from the milk sa]) of tho mudar 
or a/i,” 


(8) Ganna indica, {Linn .). — The Indian Shot. 

(9) Garyota iirens, {Wdld .). — A palm from which jiart 

of the sago of commereo is obtained. 

(10) Cocos nucifru, {Linn .). — The Cocoa-nut jialm j 

yields palm wine. 

(11) Eugenia Janibolana, (/vUHi.).— In Goa a wine very 

faintly resembling port is prepared from tho 
fruit of this tree. 

(12) Maiuhot uiihssiinu^ (Po/</.).— Tho Tapioca. 
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(13) Maranta arundinacea, {Linn.). — Arrowroot. 

(14) Melia Azadirachta, {Linn.). — Yields toddy. 

(15) Nelumhium speciosum, { WilUl.). — The Sacred Lotus 

or Fadma ; the starchy tubers arc eaten. 

(16) Nymphiea. — Various species of the water lily ; 

yield starchy rhizomes. 

(17) Oryza sutiva^ {Linn.), — Common rice is largely 

used as a starcli, and also in the distillation 

of spirit. 

(18) Pheenix sylvestris, (Roxh.). — The Indian Date- 

palm. This is one of the chief sources of 

palm sugar and of toddy. 

(19) Sacchariim ojfuinurum, {Linn,). — The common 

Sugar-cane. 

(20) Sorghum sacchuraium, {Pers.). — The Chinese 

Sugar-cane. 

(21) Triticum saticum. {Linn.). — Common Wheat, used 

in distillation. 

(22) Vith vinifera. — The Vine. 

There are many other economic pi’oducts which might 
be mentioned under this class, such, for example, as honey, 
but the above are those of commercial importance, and the 
reader is ivferred to the catalogue for further information 
regarding them. 

ADJCNtTS TO BCVERACES AND TO Dl.-^TILI.ATIOX. 

A large number of substances are used in India to take 
the place of the hops of Europe. These are sometimes 
used, like hops, as simple bitter.s, or are added to the liquor 
because it has been ascertained that a larger (piantity of 
alcohol is })roduced from a given weight of grain when an 
astringent seed or bark is present during fernieutatiou. At 
other times adjuncts are added to drug the lifpior, and for 
this purpose some of the most poisonous narcotics are used. 
It seems prol'able that the sacred Smua was of this nature, 
rendering a beverage more pleasant and intoxicating. The 
following are a few of the important bitters and narcotics 
used in India in the preparation of beverages: — Anamirtu 
Coeculus, (fruits) ; Acacia arabicit, A. ferruginca, and A. 
lencophUca (the bark) ; Cannabis saliva — Indian hemp used as 
ganja^ chnrras, bung, or majum\ a species of Cncstis em])loycd 
by the inhabitants of Manipur (the stem); a fungus found 
on the inllorescence of a grass (l{hyncosj)ora aureaj used by 
the Khasias ; yasft/asa (the seeds burned on charcoal 

with an empty vessel inverted to catch the smoke, when full 
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the beverage is suddenly thrown into the smoko and is 
thereby made intoxicating) ; Ligustrum robustum the bark, 
accelerates fermentation. ^ ^ 

This list is of coui\se very incomplete, biit it may be 
remarked that no subjc(“.t seems deserving of more attention 
than this, both on account of its economic interest and because 
of the fact that adjuncts to bevei*agos are extensively used 
for criminal purposes. Wo know very little about the plants 
of this class used by the aboriginal tribes of India. The 
Santals, for example, are said to use liuellia suj/ruticosa, 
(Roxb.) (the climlia) when they wisli to prepare a pleasant 
beverage from rice, but add Clcrodcndron scnaliim, {J^jjreng.) 
(the luUir) to make this intoxicating. 

CLASS VII.— KUTS. 

These are dry seeds or fruits, eaten as luxuries, either 
fresh or after being roasted. The following arc the more 
important examples : — 

(1) uJ^sculiis indica, (Colcbcr .). — The Indian Horse 

Chestnut. 

(2) Aleurites moluecmia, (^Willd .), — The Bclgaum or 

Indian Walnut. 

(3) Anacardium occidentale, (1/iiin .). — The Cashew-nut. 

(4j AracJds hgpogeaa, {Liim .)> — The Ground-nut or 

Earthnut, 

(;■)) Areca Calc<diU, {Linn.). — Betel-nut. 

(C) Artocarpus integrij'ulia, {Linn ,). — The dry seeds of 

the Jack Fruit. 

(7) Buchanania hitifidia., (Ilnrh .). — The Chirauli, a com- 

mon substitute for almonds. 

(8) Corylus Colurna, {Linn .). — The Indian Hazel-nut. 

(9) Ciicumis . — The seeds of several forms of the 

melon are* eaten as nuts. 

(10) Euryalefcrox, {S(d,iy.'fb.). — 'V\\o MaJihan(t\ the black 

seeds of this wat('r lily are eaten as nuts, 

(11) Jiiglans regin, (/-/«».).— The Walnut. 

(12) Aelumbmni spncio.'ntin, f]l'7//</.). — The Lotus, 

(Id) Binus^ Gerardnaia, ( Wifld .), — TheNeosa or Edible 
The nuts are largely eaten by the 

hill tribes, especially in Afghanistan and 

Kaliristan. ® 

(14) Pistacia vera^ (Linn .) — dJie I*ista(!hio-nut. 

(15) Prunus Amygdulus, (Baillon).—'V'\w Almond. 

(16) Semecarpus Anacardium, (£</♦«.).— The Marking- 

nut. 
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(17) TJieolroma Cacao^ — Tlio Cacao-bean, from 

which chocolate is made. 

( 18 ) Termivalia Catappa, {Linn.). — The Country or 

Wild Almond. 

(19) Trapa biynnosa, ( Roxh.). — TIio Singhara-nut. 

CLASS Vin.-FKCrTS. 

A largo and most attractive collcethm of models of fruits 
(132 in number) was prepared by tlie artist attached to the 
Saharanpur Botanic Gardens under the sup('rvision of j\Ir. 
J. F. Duthio and by Jadu Nath Paul, tlie modeller employed 
by the Bevonuo and Agri(!ultural D('pai-tin(‘nt, Government of 
India. 'Fhesc were shown on two sjXKn’ally ])repare(l stands, 
and as the.se fruits Avere all natural size and carefully 
prepared and coloured, they constituted an attractive display. 

Trade Betnrn.s. 

The foreign trade in fruits is comparatively .email, the 
Cocoa-nut being the most important. The exports during 
the past five years Avere as fulloAvs; — 

. 187S)-SO ... ... ... ... 

1S80.SI ... ... ... ... s.;i7. i;!s 

1881-S2 ... ... ... ... 

1SS2.83 ... ... ... ... 3.1'i.2S0 

is.si.si ... ... ... ... 

From tlieso figures it would appear that the trade is declining. 
Of the fre.sh fruits exported for the last year, the folloAving 
analysis of the figures giA'onaboA'C will be found instructive: — 

Rs. 9,401 entire cocoanuts ; Rs. 3f,37d dried cocoanut 
kernels; Rs. 21,230 other fruits. Of this amount, about 
Rs. 10,000 Avortli, chietly cocoanut kernels, were exported 
to Kuropo, the rest going to Arabia, Fgypt, Turkey, Persia, 
Ceylon, the Straits. 

4'ho following enumeration contains the principal 
examples of Avhich models Averc shoAA n. The mark ♦ denotes 
fruits Avhich belong to the tropics, and * * those of 
tho Avarm-tem))erate. regions, fruiting in India about the 
close of tho cold s(>ason. Tho remainder are those Avhidi 
require a temperate climate and are met Avith on the hills, 
the fruits being brought to the plains. 'I'lie indication f is 
placed in front of the names of fruits Avhicli arc not indig- 
enous to India : — 

_ *(1) A chnts Rnpotii, {Linn.), — Tho Sapodilla Plum or 

Sapota — an American fruit — ; not very much I'steemcd, 

* Tlu'sp values iiii'luilp those of a small iiuantily of > egvtablc s for whieli 
separate details are md giveii iu the Trade Keturmj. 
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*(3) Marmelos, ( Correa . \ — The Bael fruit. 
f*(a) Ananas sativa^ \^Linn .). — The Pine-apple — an Amer- 
ican inti’oduction, and probably indif^enous to Brazil. 
t*(3) Anona reticulata, {Linn.). — Bullock’s heart. 
f*(4) Anona squamosa, {Linn .). — The Custard Apple or 
Sweet So}) of the West Indies. This and the preceding are 
American fruits, introduced at an early date. 

*(5) Artocarpus integrifotia, {Linn.). — The Jack-fruit. 
t*(6) Artacarpas incisa, {Linn.). — The Bread-fruit. 

A native of Java, Amboyna, and the neighbouring islands. 
*(7) Artocarpus Lakoocha, {Roxb.). — The Lakucha. 

*(8) Avcvrhoa Cui'innhold^ {Linn.\ — The Kurmul fruit. 

*(9) Bitssia hitifolid, [Roxh.) — The Mahiia, 

1 0) Borassus jhtheliljonnifi^ {Linn,). — 'J lie l^ilniyra palm. 
*(ll) Cappdris splnosuj {Linn.), — 'I'lic Caj)er Berry. 
t*(12) Canccf P((p(ifjr(/{Ij,), — The Papaw or Pajiaya fruit. 
An American introduction ; extensively grown in Bengal. 
^(18) C(trissa Carandas, {Linn .). — The Karenja fruit, 

*(14) Citrullus vulgaris, {Schrad .). — The Water-melon. 
There are several distinct varieties of this fruit met with in 
India: a native of Southern Asia. 
t**(15) Citrus Aurantiuni, {Linn.). — The Orange proper. 

{b) Variety BUjaradia . — Tlie Seville Orange. 

\c) Variety Berganiia. — The Berganiat. A native 
of China and Cochin China. 

t*(16) Citrus dccumana, ( Wiltd.). — The Shaddock or 
Pomelo. There are three distinct forms of this fruit. Prob- 
ably a native of Java. 

*'*(17) Citrus mcdica, (Linn.). — The Citron, Lemon, Lime. 
Indigenous to India, and introduced from India into China. 
(18) Cgdonia vulf/aris, (Tourn.). — The Quince. 

*(19) BiUenia indica, {Linn .). — The Chdltd. 

♦(20) Byio Zibelhinus, (7)0.).— ’riic Durian. 

*(21) Lrinbotrija japomca, {fjuatt.). — The Loquat. 

*(22) Eugema Janibolana, {Lam.). — The Jam. 

*(2d) Eugenia Jumbos, {Linn.). — Ko.se-apple. 

7'<cm.s Curica.^{tinn .). — The Fig. Probably a native 
01 Aighamsian and Persia, extending to Kurojjo and intro- 
duced into India 


t**(25) Fragaria vesca, (/;hm.)._Tho Strawberry. This is 
a native of temperate regions, and is abundant on the 
Himalaya; but the cultivated form is jiurely an introduction 
xrom Lurope, the plant never having been cultivated by the 
natives from an indigenous stock. ^ 
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*(26) Gareinia Mango^lana^ {Linn .). — The Mangosteen. A 
native of the Straits : the fruit is somctiuics brought into 
India proper. 

*(27) Hibiscus Sahdariffa^ (Linn !). — The Rozello fruit. 
t**(28) Ljjcopcrsicum esculcnlum^ [Miller ), — The Love-apple 
or Tomato. A native of Peru. • 

*(29) Mawjifera indica.^ [Linn .). — The IViango. Indigen- 
ous to the eastern side of India : only naturalized in the west. 
Introduced from India into tlic AVost Indies. 

*(60) Morns mdica^ [Linn .). — The Alullieny or 7Mi. 

pnrndisimut^ [Linn .). — Vriie JJanana and Plan- 
' snpicnlumy\Liiin .). — ) tain. 

It seems proliable tliat all the forms of tliis fruit have 
come from one species — a native of India and tlie Alalaya. 

t*(62) Nephclium Lilchi^ (Camb.). — Tlie Lit(‘hi fruit; a 
native of the Soutli of China and Siam : introduced into 
Peiigal at the cud of tlie IStli century. 

t(66) Olcd riiropiva. [Tjinn .). — The Olive. 
t*(64) Ojmntia Dilleiiiiy[lLiio .). — rrickly Pear: a native of 
America. 

•[•*(60) P/nrniv dacl/jlifcray [Linn .). — Tlie Date palm. Tliis 
lias existed from tlu' Indus to Siau^gal from pre-liistoric times: 
introduced into India pro[)(u-. 

“|'*(6()) Pluvnix sjjlccstris^ Roxb .). — The AA^ild Date: most 
probably a native of India. 

*(67) Vhjjllnnihus Emblica,[Ljinn .). — Kmblic Alyrabolam. 
*j'**(6i'S) Plu/snlis prruvinndj ( Linn .). — The Cape Gooseberry. 
t(69) Prnnus ann(nia('((., (Linn .). — The Apricot. 
t(4l)) P rinins Avinni^ [Litni .^. — Sweet (Ihutv. 
tOi) Primus Ccrusus, ( Linn.). — 'I'lio Wild Olicny. 
t^-O) Primus coDitnimt's, (^Jliu/s.). — d’ho Phim. 

V(ir. b. [nsitiHd — Tli(* Bokhara Plum. 
t**(4d) Primus ficrsicu, [Bcnth iS‘ Honk). — The Peach. 
t*(44) Psidium Gui/ai'it, { llddil !.). — The Guava — an intro- 
duction from America and the West Indies. 

tt4o) Ptiiiicfi Gruntdimi, {Linn.). — T'he PoinejiTanate — a 
native of Persia, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan : inlruduced 
into India proper. 

(40) Riles . — It is a remarkable fact that while both 
the Gooseberry and the Black Currant are wild on the 
North-West Himalaya, these popular European fruits 
are novaT seen in cultivation as Euroj)ean introductions 
at hill stations, nor have the indigenous forms been 
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cultivated by the hill tiibes. (Compare with similar fact 
under No. 25.) 

f*(47) Spondias dulcis, (Willd.) — The Otaheite Apple is a 
native of the Society Islands and of Fiji. 

(48) Spondias mangifera, {Pers .). — The Hog-plum. 

#(49) Tamarindus hidiea, (Linn .). — The Tamarind. 

(50) Vitis vinifera, {Li)m .). — The Grape has its most 
easterly point of distribution in Afghaiiistan, where it 
seems to be indigenous. 

♦(51) Zizypims Jttjnba^ {Lanik.). — The Jujube or Chinese 
date. 

♦(52) ZiznpJms vulgaris, {Latnk.). — The Common Jujube; 
vulgarly known as the Indian plum. 

To the ab<n'e list of fruits might bo added as many 
more which exist in a wild, or at most in but a semi-cultivated 
condition. A few have also been excluded from the present 
enumeration because of their having been ah’eady referred 
to under the head of vegetables. 

The fruits of the East have unfortunately associated 
with them a fabulous idea of high merit. Few persons, 
however, who have resided for any lengtli of time in India 
will be found to advocate their claim against those of the 
West. Indeed many of the Indian fruits which occupy 
an important jdace in public estimation are introductions, 
a good few coming from Euro])e, and Cliina, and a large 
number from the West Indies and America. It is a 
remarkable fact that while the wild forms of many of the 
fruits of Euro])e are abundant as indigenous plants on the 
Himalaya, only a very fc\v were cultivated before the arrival 
of the Europeans, and the gooseberry, the currant, and the 
bramble are still uncultivated. 

The most characteristic modern fruits of India arc the 
Mango, Guava, Litchi, Pineapple, and Plantain. Tlic Dlan- 
gosteen is common in the Straits, and is regarded as the most 
delicately flavoured fruit of the East. 

CLASS IX.-CONOrMKATS AND SPICFiS. 

(1) Acacia Calcchu, ( H7/W.).— The Kath. 

. value of Catechu exported from India for use 

m Europe as a dye and tan during 1883-84 and the procod- 
irg four years was as follows 


187!)-80 

J880.81 

1881- S2 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 


R». 

28,13,094 
42,(!«,116 
25,30.810 
30,62,431 
36,32, tXX) 
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(2) Allium. — The Onion and the Garlic. 

(3) Amomum aubulatum, (Rozd.). — ^The Greater Cardamom 
or Grains of Paradise. This is one of the most important 
of Indian condiments. (For trade quotations, see Eleltaria), 

(4) Apium graveolens., {Linn.). — Celery. Tlie seeds are 

used as a spice. • 

(5) Arecu Catechu., {Linn.). — The Betel-nut or Supdti. 

Imports. Kxports. 

Value. Value. 


1870-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 81 


lls. Ks. 

S 0, r )7.050 2,57,508 

23,20.305 9 fi ,030 

20,10.0]8 63,515 

21,<)8,061 71.109 

31,00,458 62 417 


'^riic imports arc chiefly from Ceylon, the Straits, and 
Sumatra, and the exports to Zanzibar, Mauritius, and 
]\Iozambiquc. The imports from interprovincial coasting 
trade amounted in 1«<S3-81 to Its. ^5,21,614, and the 
exports by land to Rs. 7,52,441. 

(6) Brassica. — The seeds of the various forms of* Mus- 
tard, Rape, and Colo seed are used as condiments. They 
arc cx^iorted as oil seeds, however, and not as condiments. 
For trade (juotations sec page 305. 

(7) Capsicum. — Two or three species yield the various 
forms of Chillies, Red-pepper, or Cayenne-pepper. 

(8) Cinnamomum . — Two or three species afford the 
various forms of t'innaraon of commerce. C. sei/laniciim 
{Bre/jn.) or Ceylon Cinnamon is the True Cinnamon of com- 
ntcrco; C. Tamala yields pai’t of the so-called Cassia Lignea or 
Indian Cinnamon. The exports of Cinnamon from India 
during the year 1883-84 were A'alued at Rs. 8,328, and the 
imports at lis. 2,640. 

(9) Cocos nurifera, {Linn.). — The Cocoa-nut. The albu- 
minous layer from the interif)!’ of tbc shell is largely eaten 
as a condiment, and is made into preserves of various kinds 
{see under Fruits). In Europe it is chielly used for the 
expression of oil. 

(ID) Coriamtnim satinim, {Linn.). — The Coriander. 

(11) Cuininum Cgminum, {Linn ). — The Cummin. 

{12) Curcuma loiiga, {Roxh.). — Thirnn'ric. 

(13) Elctfaria Cardamomum, (Jlatoii.). — The Lesser Carda- 
mom. This is the most valuable of all the Indian condi- 
ments. It is extensively used by the natives of India 
for flavouring purposes, and is also sometimes eaten in pan. 
1q the trade returns fliis and Amoinuin subulalum are taken 
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colloctively ; for tho past five years the Exports wore — 
1879-80, Rs. 0,34,794; 1880-81, Rs. 8,20,357; 1881-82, 
Rs. 6,36,315 ; 1882-83, Rs. 4,02,076; 1883-84, Rs. 5,68,334. 
Of the exports for the last mentioned year, the United King- 
dom received Cardamoms to tho value of Rs. 4,05,640. 

fl4) Erticn sativd, {Lam.). — Used in tho same way as 
tlic forms of IJrassica. 

(15) Fimiculiim vulfjare, ( Ga'rhi.). — Tho Fennel. 

(10) Ilitmiilits Lupulus, {Linn.). — Hops. Tho cultivation 
of this plant is now being ex])eriinentally tried in Kashmir 
and Chumba, and bids well to succeed, if not ruined 
through becoming a State monopolv. 

(17) Monika piperita, {TAnn.). — Pejipennint. 

(18) Mjp'kiim nio-sckaia, {Willd .). — The Nutmeg. 

(19) JVif/cIla satira, {Linn .). — The Black Cumin seed or 
JLtilajira. Extensively cultivated, the seeds constituting a 
favourite sjnee with*thc natives of India. 

(20) Ocinnun Basilicum, (Linn .). — The Sweet Basil. The 
seeds and also the leaves are eaten as a cooling condiment. 

(21) Feucedoniun gravtolcns, (Denth .), — Tlio Sowa. Tho 
seeds are eaten in curries. 

(22) Piper Bet/e, {Linn ). — Tlio Pan-leaf Pe])per jdant. 
The leaves of this plant, along with a little Catecim, Betel- 
nut, and lime, flavoured with sjiicos, constitute tho jjrejjara- 
tion known as pan. This is chow(;d by the natives of India 
as a mild stimulant, especially after meals. It colours tho 
mouth and saliva a deep red colour. The trade in this leaf 
is entirely for homo consumption. 

(23) Piper nip rum, {Linn .). — Black Pepper. 

Tho value of Pepper expokteu during the last five yea 's 
was as follows: — 

Its. 

]o,;ig77l 
H,oi.i.ii:< 

2:M)r>,721 

f24) P^inipmella A7iis2im^ [Linn ,'), — Aniso .seed. 

(25) 1 rif/onella Foomcm-f/rrecum.^ ( Lmn,), — Feiiii}j^roek. Tlio 
seeds of tliis plant arc commonly used by the natives 

^'nrrics : tluy are oflViisivo to Kuropeans. 

(26) Ztnr/iber oficimde, {Jtoscoe),—Giwriir. It is scarec'ly 
necessary to say anythincr r(j<rarding this w(ill-known condi- 
ment. It IS largely grown in India, ancftlie exports to foreign 


1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 
1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 81 
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countries were in 1878-79 valued at Rs. 13,05,240, but they 
seem to have fluctuated considerably within the past few 
years; in 1882-83 they were only Rs. 6,55,542, but in 
1884-85 they rose to Rs. 15,68,570. 

To tlie native of India spices and condiipcnts are indis- 
pensable. lie will eat contentedly, by the stream side, anneal 
of uncooked flour and water, provided it is flavoured with a few 
^•reen chillies No luxury is more extensively indulged in 
tlian the habit of chewing Turmeric {ov linhJl) an 
essential ingredient in cAirry — the Indian national dish. An 
interesting trophy of s])ices and condiments was shown in 
tliis section of tlie Court, some 300 bottles of samples having 
been arranged in the form of a cone, placed on a small table. 

Considerable anxiety was experienced in assigning a 
position to tea, colfee, and chocolate. It Avas felt that they Avere 
not strictly speaking food-stidfs, Avhile the tAvo former at least 
were distinctly narcotics, and wore thus related to tobacco 
and spirits. They Avere a(?cordingly thrown into a class desig- 
nated ‘‘ Narcotics and Stimulants,’’ Avhich included, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, opium, Indian hemp, 
toddy, and Aviues, and spirits. This class was placed in a 
section of the Court, Ijc'twcen the foods and the medicines. 
This leads us now to notice briefly — 

CLASS X.— JAMS, SYIUJPS. ESSENCES, PICELES, Ac. 

A large assortment of samples of tliis class Avas shoAvn, 
prepared by the best known Indian manufacturers, both 
natiA^e and Eun^pean. Tliese came from Rengal (chiefly 
Calcutta), the North-West Provinces (LucknoAV and CaAvn- 
^ore), from Jlombay, and from iMa<lras. A considerable 
future develo])ment of this trade seems possible. The demand 
for India preserves, curry-powders, pickles, and jams, has been 
greatly increased during tlie past feAV years. A large number 
of medals and cortilicates Avere UAvarded to the exliibitors. 

CLASSES XI AND XI L 

The exhibits of this class Avere not of much impor- 
tance, and may be passed oA^er. A ti'w examples ot jiri'servc'd 
fish W(u*('. exhil)itiMl, the most iin])ortant collection being the 
one contributi'd b^' i)r. 1). Mai'Donald of lloiubay, as also 
a large assortment ol spt'ciinens (d salt and c'dible I'artlis. 
Perhaps the m^t striking feature, however, of this edass was 
th%bo uutifiil collt'ction ol' stiilVeil odible couti-ibiittHl by 
Deputy Surf^(!<)ii-(j!oiicrul Cioorgo Bidie, Suporiiiteiid- 

eiit, Central i\liiseiiiu, Madras. 
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CLASS XIIL— CATTLE FOOD AND FODDEE. 

Few agricultul'ists cultivate food of any kind for their 
unfortunate cattle. The Indian bullocks are allowed to graze 
over waste lands or fields after the crops have been removed, 
and in this way pick up the bulk of their food as best they can. 
Thi^ is at most supplemented only by a feed of straw, cut up 
into small pieces and flavoured with oil-cake or other sub- 
stances poured or sprinkled over the straw — (the curry -stuff 
of the bullocks’diet). The question of provisioning Govern- 
ment cattle is, however, of pressing importance, and is engag- 
ing the attention of the authorities. Gram ( Cicer arictinum, 
see page 20) may be said to be the staple food given to these 
animals. Occasionally a small amount of oats is mixed 
with the crushed gram, and in Manipur and Burma unhusked 
rice is largely given to horses. The dhiib grass ( C/jnodon 
Dactylon) is the principal grass for horses. This is the charac- 
teristic and delicate turf of roadsides and waste places, espe- 
cially where sand prevails. The roots as well as the stems are 
highly nutritious, and this largely accounts for the fact that 
the supply of dhiib grass is daily diminishing. The grass- 
cutter digs up both root and stem, the result being that 
around large toAvns this beautiful and most useful grass is 
practically speaking being exterminated. 

Fodder plants may be referred to two largo sections — 

(«) Grasses, f.r., members of the Graminacecc and 
Crijperacece. 

{b) Herbs, bushes, or trees. 

The former arc the principal fodder plants, but a few oL 
the latter are beginning to be of importance in Europe ana 
America, and in India of even still greater importance, since 
the question of gi’ass-supply is becoming .so serious. Popular- 
ly those arc generally s])oken of as gre(m food and not as fod- 
der, and the two most important families of plants affording 
such are Leguminosa; or the family of the peas and pulses, 
and CrucifercB^ or the family of the cabbage and the turnip. 
There arc in India, however, many mo.st e.xceptional instances 
of green foods belonging to families the least likedy to prove 
nutritious or even wholesome. The whole subject there- 
fore of fodder and green food supply reejuires to be gone 
into in a inuch more extended manner than 14I8 hitherto been 
done, and it would seem probable that many useful f^ts 
may yet be brought to light. India possesses a large series of 
indigenous plants which cattle regularly feed on, and the 
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fodder question may be more effectually solved by the 
cultivation of some ■wild plant than by attempts to acclimatize 
Lucerne or other exotics, "which at most can be grown during 
the cold season only, or on certain special and limited tracts 
of country. Attention might, for example, be directed to the 
subject of Borhaavia diffusa, the fjddha purna ; Amarantus 
gangeticus, the Idl-sag', A. polygumiis, the clminpa-ruiliga', 
A. tristis, and other allied species. A. enjoys the 

reputation of increasing the quantity and quality of the milk 
given by cows fed on it. There are in fact many 
indigenous plants which the natives can readily point out 
as those which cattle are fond of, and it would seem desirable 
that some half a dozen plants of this nature should be care- 
fully cultivated with the double object of discovering the 
degree to winch they are capable of impi’ovement under 
cultivation, and whetlier as a regular article of diet cattle fed 
on such plants would be found to thrive. These are facts 
which can only be discovered by experiment ; but of course 
it should be borne in mind that many of the green foods lose 
their nutritious properties when dried like hay or preserved 
by ensilage. No class of plants can be so successfully pre- 
served as the various grasses, and we may therefore 
enumerate here the leading Indian fodder grasses, of most of 
which samples were shown at the exhibition. We may 
in passing record our acknowledgment to ^Ir. J. F. Duthio, 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, for his 
instructive collection of fodder plants, andtoJirr. Coldstream 
Commissioner, Ilissar, who has contributed most intei’csting 
information regarding the ftslder plants of the Panjab, 
especially with reference to their adaptability for stacking. 

iN'DiA.v roDoia: ckasses. 

(1) Agrnsfis alba, (Linn.). — The Fiorin or White Bent 
Grass. Altitude Id, 000 feet. 

(2) Ahtpvcurus agrestis, (Linn.) and A. gcniculnlas (Linn.). 
— 1’he Sh'udor Fox-tail griisses are found on Ae plains 
of the Panjab in damp places. They are described as good 
fodder grasses, fresh or dry. 

(d) Alopecurus gcniculatus, (Linn.). — The Fox-tail grass 
inhabits Northern India from Kumaon to Kashmir. 

(4) Aloprrnrns jiralensis, (Linn.). — The Meadow Foxtail 
gntss. North-West llimiilaya: altitude 0,000 to 8,000, 
also ascending to 18,000. Common in Kashmir and 
the Punjab. 
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(5) Andropogon Ischwinum, {Linn.). — This is the Pahoal 
of SaWranpur and Jarga of Aligarh and Muttra. It is grown 
on barren wet soils, and is considered one of the best 
fodder grasses, specially for making hay. It is eaten by 
cattle and hoi-ses, and the seed is regarded as nutritious. 

(6) Andvopogon hniiger^ {Desf.). — This is the Junctis Odo- 
ra/us of the older writers — the Our or khaioi of the I’anjtib. 
When }"oung, this grass may be grazed, Avill boar stacking, 
and last for 10 or 12 years. It flavours the milk, hoAvever, 
when much eaten. 

(7) Andropogon muricuins, {Ret:.). — This is the Klias- 
Jihus. It is eaten in times of scarcity, but only when 
j’oung, i.e. immediately after the old stems have been 
burned down ; it wilt not stack. 

(8) Andropogon perlnvus, {WiUd .). — This is the Palioa 
of the North-We.st Provinc('s and Panjab, It is regarded as 
one of the best grasses for stacking, remaining good for 12 
or 18 years. It is described as excellent fodder for bullocks 
and horses, and is a favourite witli bnltaloes, 

(9) Awlropogon Sc/uenuntluis, {Linn .). — 'Phis is the Gei’- 
anium or Rnm grass oil plant. It is not very good for 
grazing. It grows on swamps. Is wild in Central India, 
the Nortli-lVest Provinces, and sparingly so in the Punjab- 
It is a tall grass, too coarse to stack, but useful for thatching 
and for screens. 

(lOj AniJiisfiria ciUaluj [Linn. /.)- — This is the Kangaroo 
grass of Australia, or the Mnsrl Jt is regarded as one of 
the mo.st useful of fodder gra.s.ses in India, and its cultivation 
should be extended. Jt luxuriates in a warm, temperate 
climate, and is reported to occur at Banda, Saharanpu»’, 
Garhwal, and Kumaon, ascending to 7,099 feet in altitude. 

Anllil'slirla ]Kfbjfilavl(finy [llox'l ),). — TJiis is the Gdndi 
of tlie Panjab. It p'ows in swamps, is mucli eaten by 
buffaloes, and is fragrant when f'reeii. It lasts 10 or 12 
years wlicn stacked. Docs iKjt grow in situations where 
Andropogon lanificr occurs. 

(12) Apluda ariAata^ {Linn ,) — The Blianjuri of Nortli- 
West Provinces and Goruina of Penpal. A ereepiiij^ grass 
found in hedges ; used as fodder. 

{\6) Artsfida depressa^ {Rch ,), — TIio Lamp or Jjamha of 
the Panjab. Mr. Coldstream says this (ainnot be cut with 
a scythe, as it is too fine. It is jKirticularly rolisliod by 
cattle, and is nutritious. It is, however, too short and light to 
stack. ° 
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(14) Aristida sctacea, (Rctz.). — The Shipurffadi of Madras. 
Used for making tatties. According to Roxbui’gh cattle will 
not eat it. 

(15) Artmdinaria racemosa^ (Munro ). — Extensively used 
in the Eastern Ilinialaya for fodder. Known in Nepal as 
palltiu. It occurs at an altitude of 7,000 feet. 

(10) Ai'cna futua, (^Linn .). — The Wild Oats. Collected 
for fodder. It occui's on the llimalaya, altitude 9,000 to 

11.000 feet. 

. (M). Arena pratensiSf (Ijinn .). — The Meadow Oat grass, 

found in Lahore, is viewed as a sweet fodder, and is recom- 
mended for cultivation on dry clay soils, at an altitude of 

8.000 to 10,000 feet. 

(18) Arena salica, {Linn.). — The ’Cultivated Oats. This 
is frequently cut as a green fodder, but it is only cultivated 
to a small extent (see page 204). 

(19) Bamboo . — Various .species of bamboo are given as 
fodder, especially to elepliants. 

(20) Bronnis as/ier, {Linn .). — The Ilairy-Stalked Brome 
grass. Found on the North-West Himalaya in shady places. 

(21) Bmniis schaderi, {KttnUi .). — The Prairie Grass of 
Australia. This has been introduced by the Saperintendent, 
Botanic Gardens, Saharaitpur. Baron von Mueller regards 
it as one of the richest of all grasses, S 2 )reading readilj' from 
seeds, j)articularly on h'ltile and liumitl soils. 

(22) Cenchrus cehina/nx, {Linn .). — This is the DIuonan of 
tho North-West Provinces and the Basin or lapla of the 
Panjiib. (’onsiderablc dillcrenco of o])inion exists as to 
the merits of this grass. 

(28) Cenehrns monlanns, (Wevs.b — This is called Dhamnn 
or Arjan in the Panjab, 

(24) Chlofi-i barbata, {StrarLr .^. — This is tho Chhola faliria 
of tho Panjiib; tho Gandi ov t/nniin/ of North-West Provinces 
and the Kondapulla of South India. A grass not much used ; 
will keel) in stack (or four or live years. 

(25) Vhrijsojmijon nc/cnlaris, {UcL .). — The Chorc-kanla of 
Bengal. Cattle do not eat this grass unless when very young. 
As soon as tho sjiikes a[)])eiir, they re(u.se to eat it, and indeed 
the spiny fruits iire a great soiirco of iinnoyanee. Very 
common in Bengal along with the Alut/in (No. 28) and tha 
Vhi (No. 48). 

(2(5) V/injsopoij'm pn/lliis, ( T/ in .). — Is grown in the j)lains 
and hills of Punjab and North-West Provinces, and is a 
useful fodder grass. 
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(27) Cynodan Dactylon, {Tcrs .). — The Creeping Panic 
grass. The Dhul in Lower India and Tilla or Khabbal in the 
Panjdb, The properties of this grass arc too well known 
to require any further notice than has already been given 
in the opening remarks regarding fodder (page liOG). 

(28) Cyperus rotundiis, {Linn .). — The Muthd or Mmtd. 
A gi’ass like Cyperacem eaten by cattle. Very common in 
Peugal — Calcutta maidan. 

(29) Daclylis ylomcmta.^ {Linn .). — Is a tall perennial 
grass common in the Punjab and the North-West Province 
Himalayas, and is valued in Europe as a fodder grass for 
cattle. 

(80) Eleonurus hirsutus, (Vahl .). — This is known as 
Blianjun in the North-West Provinces; the <S*m in the Punjab, 
or sometimes as Scivau or SJwiour. 

BIr. Coldstream says this is nutritious and good for 
grazing and stacking. It will last for 10 years. It is sweet 
when young, but becomes hard as it matures. The Avilds of 
Bikaneer oAve their usefulness to tin’s grass. It is eaten by 
elephants : grows rapidly, often attaining a height of eight 
feet. A fibre is made from the roots, Aiscd as brushes by 
the weaA'ors. • It is supposed tliat this is the Cam grass of 
ancient writers {see Tod's Hajustlnin, II, 2(S0). 

(81) Eleminc u'yyptlacn, {Eers.). — T’liis is i\\Q Makra-jaU 
of Lower India, and the Dhobra or thrrnn and madana of tho 
Punjab. It groAvs AviUl by roadsides and on pasture 
lands in the Punjab and Xortli-Wbst Provinces. It is 
described as good for fodder, cattle being fond of it. It may 
be stacked. 

(82) Eleusine Corocana, {Ouertn .). — See Blillets. 

(88) Eleusine jlayrllijrra, {Nces .). — This is tho Gurdub of 
the North-West Provima-s and Ghuntil of tho Punjab. 
It is an abundant creo])ing grass common on arid parts of 
the Punjab. Is Avell known and useful ; Avill stack for 
9 or 10 years. Is regarded us a specially good food for 
donkeys. 

(84) Eleusine vcrlicillnlu, {Roxb .). — This is .said to be 
known in the Punjab as Therna. It is not very abundant, 
but is good for cattle, and Avill stack for 12 to lb years. 

• (^) ErayrosUs Broaniei, {Nees .'). — This is the Bhuri of 

Aligarh. A perennial grass, frequenting barren Avet iilaces: 
18 eaten by cattle and horses. 

T* • Eruyrostis ciUam, {Linn .). — General in tho Punjab. 

It IS not abundant, but is regularly grazed. 
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(37) Eragrostis cgnosiiroiilcs, (Rets .). — Tiic JDah or dahoi, 
North-West Provinces ; the Kusha, Bengal ; and the Dib of 
Panjdb. 

A strong, coarse grass common in dry, barren ground 
and sandy places in the Panjdb, the North-West I’rov- 
inces, and Sind. Cattle do not cat it as a rule, tlidugh it is 
liked by buffaloes. 

(38) Eragrostis diamtra., {Ro.7;b )— -This is the Bara hhiir- 
hlmri of Muttra; it is found in the plains of Panjab and 
North-West Provinces and on the ITimAIaya at low elevations ; 
it is eaten by cattle, and the seeds are said to be nutritive 

(39) Eragrostis pilosa, (Bcavv .). — This is known anGadar 
punch (the jackal’s tail) in the Panjab. Buffaloes are said 
to relish it. 

(40) Eragrostis plnmosn, (Link .). — The Bhulwara, North- 
West Pi'ovinces. Is eatx3n by liorses and cattle. 

(41) Fcsluca (hu'iiiscula^ {^Linn .). — The Hard Fescue 
Grass; a j^ood slieop fodder. 

(42) Fcsfuca clnlior, (Linn .). — Met with at Bins<1r in 
Kumaon. JIullor describes it as “ well ada])ted for perma- 
nent pastures, has tender leaves, produces excellent bay, and is 
early out in the sc'asou. It is superior to ryc'-grassin produce.” 

(43 ) Festuca gigantra^ ( J'dt .). — Is said in the North-West 
Himalaya to be a good forest grass. 

(44) Gtgceria jhiitans, (R. Br .). — The Dfaund Grass. A 
perennial grass Avith tender foli;ige ; delights in stagnant 
water, ditclies, &c., covering their surface. Met with in 
Baspa valley; altitude 9,000 feet. 

(4o) J/cinart/tria roin/ircssa, (R. Br .). — This is the Ran- 
shcrii, buksJia of Bengal. A jAcrennial grass of the plains 
extending to the Panjab. Cattle are said to be fond of it. 

(46) Ilctrropogon contortus, (R. >S' S.). — The Spear Grass. 
This is the Barbu, baiida, sunvar, lap of tlie North-West Prov- 
inces, and the sarwulu, suriuta. of the Panjab ar.d Shcn'ii of 
Telegii. When tender it is eaten, but when old is refused, 
owing to the barbed seeds. It will keep good in stack for 
12 years. This is the main fodder grass of Bandelkhand. It 
makes good hay when the seeds fall olf. 

(47) llordeuin vulgarc, (Linn ). — The Barley, the Jub 
or jav. 

(48) Impcrata arnndinaeea, (Cgrill .). — This is the UUi 
of Bengal ; the UsirJt, sir, sit, bhartoui of Upper India. A 
small grass, inhabiting the plains and lulls ot Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and Bind. Very characteristic of 
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Lower IiKlisi— uuiitlan, 'J’lio fields arc wliite with 
its silky flowers, wliich appear after tlie first rains. Only 
cirazcd when yoiiii". If allowed to mature, cattle will not 
cat it. Mucli used for tliatc^h. 

(19) TjoUudi {Linn ,). — The Hay or *Porcnnial 

Eye Girass. IMot with iii Tiiibet : altitude lo, 000 feet; exten- 
sively crown in Europe alone with clover, and is considered 
the most important of nil the fodder grasses. 

(50) LoHnin IcnniU'nlinn, (Linn.). — 'I'lie Harncl ; inhabits 
the ])lains and liills of North-AVest India. Often a common 
weed in corn-fields. 

(51) Mclieu cilialn, (Linn .). — The Lannfa of Kumaon ; 
a perennial fodder grass particularly dc'sirable for sheep. 

(52) Onjza miiva, (Linn .), — The Oomjnon Eice is exten- 
sively used as fodder in India. The straw cut u]) in small 
pieces is given to cattle all over the rice-producing 
districts. 

(53) Punicnm nn/idohik, (Lc/s .). — The (L/mur or f/It(/mor, 
North-AVest Provinces; G/naniu-, f/((r)n, nifoif/nir, Punjab. 
A tall grass common on the Gangelic plains, and in the 
Pan jab and Sind. 

Difference of opinion jn’cvails regarding this grass : it is 
only eaten when 3 mung. 

(54) Punicunt cnlonian, (Linn.). — 'Vhc Shnnia of Eengal ; 
the Sanvak, or sinonnk of the Nortli-AATst Provinces; and the 
Sdmalc of the Punjab. An abundant grass throughout the 
plains, especiallj' on cultivatiid soils : cattle are fond of it. 
One of the best grasses for f<n-ago, and Avill remain good in 
stack for. five or six ^’ears. Tlie grain is also collected and 
sold. 

(55) Panieum crua-gnlli, (Linn .). — This is the' Dhand or 
jal-sawanh of the Xortlt-AVTst Provinces, and the Hharti 
of the Panjab. d^ound on the plains, growing on moist .soils: 
ascends to 0,000 feet. This is a coarse speeies, and cattle 
are not fond of it. Tin; seeds are collected as an article 
of diet. The Hindus make Khir from it on feast days. 

(56) Punicuni fnunmlncciun, (Itoxb.). — d’his is the Shnni- 
ula. The stems arc given to cattle as fodder (see jMillets, 
page 262). 

(57) Punicurn hclopn.^, (Trin .). — This is tho Jidsaunld 
of the North- AA^est Provinces, and the Knri of tho Panjab. 
It occurs on the plains and on tho llnialaya U]) to 5,000 
feet, chiefly on cultivated lands. Considered a good fodder 
grass ; will hist seven years in stack. 
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(58) Fanicum miliaccum, {Linn.) — The Chena (see Millets, 
page 262). 

(59) Fanicum miliarc., {Lamh.). — This is the Sliama?/ and 
the Kutkv of Hindustan and Chin of the Panjah ; the lesser 
niillct. It grows in fields, and is scarcely • met with in 
the jungles. It is very good for grazing. The seeds are 
an article of diet, and the straw is given as fodder. 

(60) Fanicum psihpodium^ {Trin.). — Tliis is the KutJei of 
the North-West Provinces. 

(61) Fanicum repens., {Linn.). — A perennial, suited forriver 
banks and swampy places. Cattle are said to be fond of it, 

(62) Fanicum saiiffu/nale, {Linn.). — Tliis is t\\Q MaJ:ur-(/ali 
or Kmar of the North-Wc.st Provinces, and Bara iakria of tlie 
Panjiib. It is found on tlie plains f)f the North-West Provin- 
ces and Panjiib, astionding to the hills : frequent in Nepal. Is 
regarded as good fur grazing. It lasts in stack seven to eight 
years. 

(68) Fa-yudioii scrohiculatum, {Linn.). — The Khoda, Millet, 
Avhich .sec, page 268. 

(64) Fennisefum cenehroidm., {Rich.). — This, like Ccnchrus 
monitdius, is known in the Panjiib as Dhaman and Arjan. 
Common on the plains and lower hills of the Panjab and 
the North-West Provinces. One of the most nutritious of 
all the grasses, and very fiittening. Good both for grazing 
and stacking. Will hist 15 to 20 years if k('pt dry. Abun- 
dant in some parts of lUkaneer, but is one of the first plants 
to give way to the plough: hence as a wild plant it is 
becoming rare. In Multan the seeds are collected as food. 

(65) Fennisefum ii/phoidcum, {/>i<di.). — The Spiked ]\Iillet 
(sec Millets, page 2(i2). The green stalks cho 2 )pcd arc used 
as fodilcr. 

(66) Fhleiini prafense,^ {Linn.). — The Timothy or Meadow 
cats-tail grass met Avith in the Himalaya ; is considered one 
of the ntost valuable fodder grasses, especially for heavy 
moist soils. 

(67) Fhrafimi/cs communis, {Trin.). — The Common Reed — 
the Bild of the Panjab. In Ladak this is eaten by cattle, and in 
Lahoul is used for rooting, Sandals are made from the stems. 

((»8) Poa annua, {Linn.). — The Chirtta of the North-MTst 
Provinces. A good pasture grass met with in the plains 
and hills of the Panjab and North West Provinces; is common 
ill Euro])C. 

(69) Poa praten^is, {LJnn.). — The Smooth-stalked Sfeadow 
grass found in Kashmir and Thibet. In Ibirope this is 
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coTisidorcd a good foddei’ grass, and valual*lo, as affording 
early hay. 

(70) Pollinia eriopoda, {Ilance.). — I'his is the Bliahar Grass, 
regarding which, as a paper material, considerable interest 
has recently been taken. It is viewed as good fodder. 

(71) Sacchirim Sara^ {Roxb.\ — Tho Sam, or Shur. 
This, as indeed most other species of tho genns, may bo 
eaten as fodder when young or before it has flowoi-cd. 

(72) Saceharnm spontaueum, {Linn.). — This is the Kdns, 
himi, and kdhi of tho Panjub, and Sara of LucknoAV. It is 
given when young as fodder to buffaloes. 

(78) Scrijnis Kpsoor, {Roxb.). — '^Tho Kusiirio, Hind. ; Kesur, 
Bengal ; and the Kascru of tlio Panjab-. A Avecd common 
on the borders of lakes and jionds. AVhen fresh this is 
regarded as good forage. 

(74) Setayia (jlaiica, {Beauv.). — This is the Bhnndra or 
dmi of the North-West Provinces ; common on tho j)lains 
and lower hills. 

(78) Solaria Halica, {Beauv.). — German j\Iillct (which .see). 

(7Gj ^clarid vcrt!(dU(it<(^ (Beauv,), — Tliis is the Kulta 
ehirehitta of the North- AVest Proviiujcs ; tlie Dora-h/jara of 
llindiistan, and the Chirchira of the Paiijab. 

Found on the plains and hills of tho l^nijab and ascend- 
ing the Himalaya to 0,000 feet in Nnini Tal ; also found in 
Nepal. Delights in a rich soil, especially on rubbish heaps. 
Cattlo cat it when young or before the llowers a])pear, and 
the seeds arc a favourite with birds. 

(77) Sorghum haJpense^ {Pers,), — This is tho Bajra^ bara^ 
of Bundclkhaiid, and the Bara hraham of the Punjab. 
This is described by Mueller as a rich perennial grars. 
In Hazara however it is stated that falal head affections 
often result from eating it. It is coniinon about cultivated 
lands, and is frequently grazed by cattle, and relished : 
will remain in stack for live years, ddie seed is collected 
and mixed with Idjra flour, and in this form it enters largely 
into the food of the poorer classes of Hikaiiccr (ToeVs 
Rajasthan^ I page 170). 

(78) Sorghum saccharatum^ {Bers,), — The Chinese Sugar- 
Cane. The grass is used as a valuable fodder for cattle. 

(79) Sorghum vulgarc^ {Pars,), — The Great Millet (which 
see, page 263). The dry stalks and leaves arc chopped and 
given as cattle fodder. Indeed, it is sometimes grown solely 
for this purpose, the green stalks, before flowering, being cut 
up and given to cattle. 
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(80) Sporoholus pallidus, {Lind.). — This is the Palinji of 
•fho Punjab. It is not valued as a food, but the grain is eaten 
in times of scarcity. 

(81) Sporoholus tenacissmtus, {Beam.). — This is the TJsar- 
ki-ghas, kalusra of the North-West Provinces, and Kheo of 
the Panjdb ; the Tcemagerika of Tclegu. It is the grass of the 
barren' or usar lands. Is both good for grazing and for 
stacking, and will last for 14 or lo years. Its long roots 
penetrate the soil in search of moisture. It is particularly 
good for horses. 

(82) Tragus racemosus, {Hall.). — This is known as BJiar- 
chinti in the Pan jab. It is common on cultivated lands, but 
is too small to be stacked. It is, however, a very nutritious 
grass, much grazed during the rains. 

(83) Trilieum sal/vuia, {Linn.). — The Wheat (Avhich see, 
page 272). The straw alVords a valuable fodder for cattle. 

(84) Zea 3I((ijs, {Linn.). — The Indian corn. The green 
stalks are given as cattle fodder. 

The following exhibitors of food-stulfs and agricultural 
produce arc specially deserving of mention : — 

Mr. J. 11. Fuller, Director of Agriculture, Central 
Provinces; ]\Iajor i). G. Pitcher, Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, N.-W. lh'(jvin(;es and Oudh ; 3Ir. J. F. Duthie, 
Superintendent, Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur ; ]\Ir. A. 
Parsons, of the Aunandale Gardens, Simla ; Babu Amba Dutt 
Joshi, of Almora ; Babu Mahcmlra Nath Bhattacharjya, 
M.A., B.L., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bogia; 
Babu Gour Chandra Boy, of Kang])ur; Lala Ajodliya 
Proshad, Shahjalianpur; and Babu Nanda Lai Banerji, of 
liahuta. Boy Kanny Loll Dey Bahadur, C.I.E., exhibited 
an instructive collection of specimens intended to show the 
nutritive elements of the dilferent substances used as food 
by the people of Bengal. 

ETIINOr-OOV. 

The Ethnological objects shown in this section of the 
Court were j)ve.sented by the Chief Commissioner, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. This, which was the most interesting 
ethnological collection slu>wn at the exhibition, was ])re})arcd 
by Mr. E. 11. Jlllan, A.ssistant Suj)erintondent, Andaman 
Islands. There Avere live life-sized clay ligures of Audamese 
and three Nicobarese. 

In addition to the Andaman collections a portion of the 
Assam ethnological objects Avere displayed in this section. 
These consisted of a sot of lishing aj)plianccs coutributeil by 
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the Assam Government, and five life-sized clay figures of 
Gdiros, and two Khasias and two Jaintias. Dr. J. McNaughI 
brought the Giiros to Calcutta by orders of the Chief .Com- 
missioner of Assam, and lu’escnted the museum with a small, 
but interesting collection of Garo objects of adorment and 
domestic life. The Khasias and Jaintias were brought by 
Major Trotter, the oilicer in charge of the Assam Court. 
During the time of the Exhiljition these hill tribes were 
modelled in clay, the operations of the modeller being care- 
fully watched by many visitors. 

Having now drawn attention to the main features of the 
system of classification adopted by Dr. AVatt in the Economic 
Court, as illustrated by tho section devoted to the exhibition 
of food-stull's, we must be contented to conduct the reader 
very rapidly through tho remaining sections, alluding only 
very briefly to the more striking features of this most 
instructive dis 2 )lay of economic products. 


SECTION II.— THE OILS, OIL-SEEDS, SOAP, PER- 
FUMERY, &c. 


Passing through the se(!ond arch, upon Avhich wei’o 
displayed an interesting collection of arms, the section of the 
Court devoted to oils and their allies avus entered. Tho 
exhibits shown arc desc-ril)ed in I’art IV, Avhich comprises 
72 pages and bib oils and oil-seetls. 

In Air. J. Ik (PConor’s Trade; and NuAUgatiem lleturna 
the oil-seeds are gi\’en under tin; heading “Seeds.” A few of 
these may possibly be used as sj)ices and condiments ; or, on tho 
other hand, may lie distilled for their cs.sential oils. This is 
an unavoidable difiiculty, but the ainount.s of the doubtful or 
undefined seeds arc comparatively small, so that tho returns 
under “seeds” may be acc.e])ted as meaning “oil-seeds.” 
In his interesting review of tho tSea-boriu; Foreign Trade 
for 1884, Mr. O’CoiUir says of these seeds: “ The dimensions 
of this great trade have largely increased — more than 
doubled — since 1879 — 


1879 80 - 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882 - 8:1 
188 : 1-84 


Cwt. 

7,01)1,100 

lO,l00,OlKS 

i:m:)o.2oo 

17,:)oo,588 


Es. 

4..08,r>s,020 

(),or), I4 ),o.s7 
7,2o,o:i:u;5 
lu, us, 27, 582 


The trade of the year was lai'gcr tlian that of the 
previous, year by as much as b2 per cent. Linseed, rapeseod. 
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til, earthnuts, and caator seed, were all exported in largely 
increased quantities, and amongst the important kinds of 
oil-seeds poppy alone decreased in quantity. Of linseed 8^ 
millions (8,543,766) cwt. were exported — a quantity 27 per 
cent, in excess of the previous year’s trade. Of rape-seed, 
nearly four millions hundredweight (3,945,727), which was 
40 per cent, more than in the previous year. 

“ Til or jinjilec, 2,853,382 cwt., an increase of 24 per 
cent. In earthnuts the trade was little less than threefold 
that of 1882-83, the exports amounting to 712,954 cwt. — a 
very satisfactory figure, considering that this is a trade of 
but recent origin. The exports of castorseed also were more 
than double those of the previous year. On the whole, last 
year’s trade in oilseeds was one of very remarkable activity 
and of unprecedented dimensions.” 

The enormous amount of oilseeds exported from India 
is out of all proportion to the quantity of prepared oils. It has 
been I’epeatedly pointed out that mills for the preparation of 
oil in India would seem likely to prove highly remunerative. 
The following arc the exports of prepai’cd oils excluding 
medicinal oils for the five years ending March 1884 : — 

1879.80. 1880.81. 1881-S2. 1838.83. 1883-84. 

Gallons ... 4,205,815 4.!n)0.184 4,305,170 3,044,632 4,337,151 

Ks. ... 60,!ll,532 58,11,304 40,82,274 41,02,708 48,21,383 

Of these expoi ts three-fourths arc castor oil : of cocoa- 
nut oil, the only other oil of any inqiortance, 988,514 
gallons, valued at Ks. 11,82,896, were shipped to the United 
Kingdom and France in 1883-84. 

Very extensive collectioii.s of oil-seeds were shown, 
especially those contributed by the Cliamber of Commerce, 
bomhay ; by Mr. J. 13. Fuller, Director of Agriculture, Central 
Provinces; by Major D. O. I’itcher, Agricultural Department, 
Oudh; Mr. tJ. F. Dutliie, iSaharanpur ; by Mr. II. L. Wool- 
dridge, South Arcot ; and by j\lr. T. 1*. Peake, of South 
Kanara. 

The following may be enumerated as the most interest- 
ing and useful oils: — 

(1) Acorus C((l«mus, {^Linn.). — An essential oil, used by 
perfumers. 

(2) Aleurites uiohiecanu, ( Wilid.)- — The Candle-nut or 
Polgaum walnut. This contains 50 jier cent, of oil — Kelaaia 
oil* 

( 3 ) Anacardium occidentale, (Linn.). — The Ca.sbow nut 
or Cardolo. This yields two distinct oils — a bland oil obtained 
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from the kernels, and cardolo obtained from the pericarp of 
tlie nut. Of the fonner 40 per cent, is obtained, and of 
the latter 29 per cent. 

(4) Androimgon citratus,{DO.). — Lemon {jrass oil. 

(5) Andropogon vinricatus, [Retz.). — The Khas-khas oil. 

(6) Amh'opogon Nardus, (Linn.). — The Citronclla. 

(7) Andropogon Schanumthiis, {Linn.). — The Geranium 
grass oil or Rusa oil. 

(8) Acpiilaria Agnlloclia, (Roxb.). — The Agar or Eagle- 
wood — an essential oil. 

(9) Arachis hgpogwa, {Linn.). — The Ground-nut or Earth- 
nut. This may be described as a modern industry; the 
oil, as a substitute for olive oil, having Avithin the past 80 or 40 
3 ’ears developed in an almost unprecedented manner. The 
exports from British and French India of the seeds wore in 
1880-81 A'alucd at Rs. 24,47,108, but in 1888-84 they were 
Rs. 37,65,402 from British Fiidia and Rs. 29,68,699 from 
Pondicherry and Karikal (^French possessions). France is 
said to have imported in 1875 from all countries 33^ 
million francs worth of the nuts, of which India supplied 
only 2| millions, less than one-lifth of Avhich went from ports 
in British India. The trade in ground-nuts, and especially 
that from British India, has greatly improved since 1875, 
but even with its jn’csent flourishing condition it has by no 
means reached its greatest ])ossiblo development. 

(10) JJassia huffjf'acca^ {Roxb.), — The Indian Butter Tree, 

(11) Bassia {Roxb,), — Tlia Jlahihc, 

(12) BasHHt loitfi/JoUfij {WtlUL ), — Tlic Mahna of Soutli 
India. The .seed of this and of the preceding yield a good oil. 

(13) Brassica campcslris^ [Linn.) var. 1. campeslris proper 
— or Sinapis dichotomdj (Roxb .). — Tlie Cole seed; var. 2, 
(jlauaa — The ^Sanon or llape ; and vur. 3, Toria — Brassica 
(jlauca^ [Rof/le). 

(14) Br<(ssicajunceaj {II. f cV T.). — The Indian Mustard. 
The names Rape and jMustard are very obscui'oly applied 
to the forms of 13 and 14. The subject re(|uircs to bo moro 
carefully worked up. Tlie internal trade returns are some- 
times published as “ Rap(i,” at other times as “ Mustard,” or 
again under the joint heading “ Rajro and Mmstard.” The 
true mustard is scarcely met with in India. Collectively 
^!ic foreign exports of rape and mustard for the year 1883-84 
wore 3,955,838 cwt., valued at Rs. 2,44,78,844. 

(lo) Buchanmialatijolia, (lloxO .). — The Chirauli. ^lo 
oil is obtained from the kernels of this fruit, but owing to 
these being so much eaten, it is only rarely prepared. 
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(10) Bullet'. — Indian butter is very inferior to tliat of 
Europe, and is chiefly used in the form of ghi or clarified 
butter. 

(17) Calophgllum inophtflltim, (^Linn.).- — Tlie Alexandrian 
Laurel or Sultana champa. The fresh seeds yield a quantity 
of fragrant green oil. A curious fact regarding this 
oil is that though it cannot compete with castor oil for 
industrial purposes, in the Calcutta market it fetches about 
four times the Calcutta price of castor oil in Burma. The 
oil is said to be chiefly used for burning. 

(18) Camphor. — This term is technically given to a 
number of gum-rcsins derived from (1) Cinamotnum 
Camphr.ra, (JVecs.), — the Japan camphor; (2) l)r//obalanops 
Camphora, [Colebr.), — the Sumatra camphor; and (3) Bltimea 
hlasamifcra {DC). 

(19) Cananga odnrata, {H'f' ^ T.), — This yields the per- 
fume Ilang-Ilang. 

(20) Carthamiis linelorius, (Linn.). — The Safflower or 
Ktmm. The seed of this plant yields an oil useful for burning, 
as it gives out very little heat : it is also eaten, and is said to 
be an ingredient in “ .Macassar haii’-oil.” 

(21) Cantm Carui, (IJun.). — Cara way seeds. A valuable 
essential oil, called the Caraway oil, is oljtained from 
the seeds ; used in medicine, also as a perfume for soajis. 

(22) Ctfrgophgthdi aroma/ii'tis, {Linn.). — The Cloves. The 
colourless or yellowish essential oil ol)tained from the flower- 
buds and flower-stalks is extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of perfumery. 

(23) Cinnamomiim set/hinienm, {Bret/n.). — The -important 
Cinnamon oils ai'C obtained from this plant, and are of three 
kinds, viz. oil extracted from the bark, from the leaves, and 
from the root. These oils are largely used in perfumery, 
especially tlio first. 

(24) Citrus mediea, {Linn.) var. TJmetta. — The Sw'cet 
I.imc of India. The essential oil known as the “Essence of 
Lemon” is exti’acted from the I'ind of the fruit. It is 
extensively us('d iii the mamifacturo of perfumery. 

(25) Cleome viseosa. (/inn/.). — Sometimes known as Wild 
Mustard. A thin light oil is expressed from the seeds, which 
is likely to prove serviceable whci’O a very liquid oil is 
required. The jdant being a common wccil in Bengal, the 
oil could be prepared to any extent. 

• (26) Cocos nuri/era, {Linn.). — The Cocoa-nut. The well- 
known cocoa-nut oil is extracted from the kernel of the fruit 
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It is largely exported to Europe, where it is used in the 
manufacture ot candles and soap. , 

(27) Croton Tiglmniy (Linn . ). — 1 he Purging Croton. 1 ho 
seeds yield a valuable medicinal oil, which is used as a 
drastic purgative. 

(28) Lipierocarpns iurbviaitis, (Gaertn. /.). — The Wood- 
oil obtained from this tree is used in painting houses and 
ships, as well as in medicine— a remedy for skin diseases. 

(29) Elettaria Ci(r<1(tniomum,(3Iaton .). — The Lesser Car- 
damom. An oil is extracted from the fruits by distillation. 

(30) Eruca saflra, (Lam.). — I'lie oil expressed from the 
seeds is largely used in Upper India for burning purposes. 

(31) Euphorbia draeuncidoittes, (Lam .). — The oil obtained 
from this tree is used as a drying oil and for burning. In 
1843 the liondon brokers jironounccd it more valuable than 
linseed oil. 

(32) Excceearia sebifera, (MiiU. Arg.). — The Chinese 
Tallow Tree. The seeds yield an oil resembling white ami 
solid tallow, pure and inodorous, used in the manufaeturo 
of candles. 

(33) Flacourtia Caiaphrada., (Roxh.). — The Faniala. 
Seeds yield an oil, but which as yet has received no attention. 

(•:^4) Gardnia indica, (Choisg.) — Tlie Kokum Butter, as 
the oil from the seeds of this plant is called, is recommended 
for many medicinal purposes. 

(35) Gardnia Morelia, (Desv .). — The Gamboge tree. 
A semi-solid fat obtained from the seeds is burnt as a lamp 
oil by the rich, and eaten as a substitute for ghi by the poor. 

(36) ^Glgcme Soja, (Rieb .). — The Soy Bean. Largo quan- 
tities of this seed are annually consumed in the manufac- 
ture of an edible oil. 

(37) Guisolia abgsagnica, (Cass .). — Tim Nigcr-sccd and 
oil. '1 he seeds yield a limpid, clear, 2)ale, sweet-tasted oil, 
used for culinary purposes. 

(38) Gynocurdiu odorata, (R.Br .). — The C/iaulmhgra oil. 
The oil obtained by exj)ression of the seeds is a valuable 
remedy for cutaneous diseases. 

(39) Ilchunthus animus, (Linn.) — Sunflower. A clear, 
fluid oil, resembling ground-nut oil, is obtained from the 
seeds of this plant. 

(40) Ju-minmi yrundijlorimi, (Zi«a.).— The Spanish Jas- 
mine. 

rru (A/Vow.).— The Arabian Jasmipe. 

Ibe ilowers oi these two phmts (40 and 41) are largely used 
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in the preparation of perfumed oils. An Otto is also 
extracted from them. 

(42) Jatropha Curcas, {Linn.). — The Physic nut. The 
seeds yield about 30 per cent, of a pale-coloured oil, used 
for burning in lamps, and in medicine as a purgative. 

(43) Jatropha glandulifcruj {Itoxb.). — Tlie light, straw- 
coloured oil obtained from the seeds is used in medicine. 

(44) Juglans regia, ( Linn.). — The Walnut. The kernels 
yield about 50 per cent, of oil, largely extracted in 
Kashmir. 

(45) Liman usifatissaman, (Linn.). — The well-known 
Linseed oil is obtained from the seeds of this plant. 
Upwards of five million hundred weight of this seed, valued 
at three crores of rupees, arc annually exjjorted from India. 

(40) Melaleuca .Lcucadendron, {Linn.). — The Cajput oil 
tree. The leaves yield Cajputoil, largely exported from the 
IVlalay archipelago. It is used in medicine as a stimulant and 
diaphoretic. 

(47) Melia Azadiraehfa,{Linn.), — The 2san oil expressed 
fi’om the seeds is used in medicine. 

(47a) Mema jerrea, {Liim.), — The Nagesar, The oil 
extracted from the seeds is used for burning in lamps and a.s 
a medicine. 

(48) Moringa pterggosperma, {Gaerin.).~T\\G Horse- 
radish tree. The Ben or Moringa oil of watchmakers is 
obtained from th^ seeds of this plant ; it is used for 
medicinal purposes. Very little, however, is extracted in 
India but, as the tree is very common, the subject appeal's to 
deserve attention. 

(49) Murraga luvm'gii, {Spr.) — The clear, transparent 
oil, known as Siiuboli, or lunboli, is the product of this plant. 

(50) Mgrisliea nioschafa, {Willd.). — The Nutmegs yield 
an es.sential and a fixed oil. The former enters largely into 
the compo.silion of English perfumery, but especially in 
that of Erangi})ani. Formerly soap, known as Panda soap, 
was prepared from the fatty oil or butter of nutmegs. 
Excellent samples of A’nhucgs and of 3Iace were exhibited both 
from Madras and from Ceylon. 

(51) Liurdostaehgs Jalaniansi, {DC). — The S])ikenard. 
The root is largely used in native perfumery. 

(52) Olea fcrniginea, {Bogle). — In Afghanistan an i)il 
is obtained from this tree, Avhich would doubtless take an 
^iportant place in the oil trade were it jirocurahle in largo 
quantities; it is as good in quality as the ordinary olive 
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oil. Tlio olive-tree, Olca europea, ( TAnn.) lias been introduced 
in the hills, and there seems every reason to expect that 
India may soon take a place amongst the countries which 
supply the olive oil of commerce. 

(53) Papaver somnifirum,{Linn.').—^hoVoppj. An oil 
is expressed from the seeds, which is used for culinary 
puriioses and as a demulcent medicine. 

(54) Teucedanum graveolem, ( Benth ). — An essential oil 
is distilled from the seeds, which may be used in mixtures 
for perfuming soap. 

(55) Pimpinclla Anisum,{rAnn.). — The Anise Seed. An 
essential oil obtained from the fruit is largely used in the 
preparation of cordials. It is also employed for scenting 
soaps and pomatums. 

(56) Pistacia vera, (Linn.). — The Pistachio Nut. The 
oil extracted from the kernels is used medicinally as a demul- 
cent and restorative. 

(57) Pogostcmoii Patchoul;/, ( Pelkt.). — Patchouli. An 
essential oil is obtained from this plant and used as a perfume. 

(58) Pongamia ginbro, ( lent.). — The seeds yield a 
red-brown, thick oil, used for burning, and medicinally as an 
application for skin diseases. 

(50) Prunus Amggilatm, (IJaillon.). — The Almond Oil 
is largely used in the manufacture of perfumery, and in 
medicine. 

(GO) Prunus anneniaert, {Linn.). — Tkic Apricot. The oil 
obtained from the seeds Is used in burning and cooking and 
as a hair oil. 

(61) Prunus 2 iersica^ (Blh. and Hook. /.). — The Peach. 
The oil obtained from the kernels is used in cookery, and 
for lamps. 

(62) Paphanus SHtii:uSy(Linn.). — The Radish. The seeds 
yield an oil used for burning and for eulinaiy purposes. 

(63) lUtus succedanea^ (Linn.). — 'I'he seeds yield a fine 
yellowish-white wax, known in comment) as “ Japan wax.” 

(64) Rhus Wallielai, [Hook.). — JMie seeds yield a fine 
yellowish-white wax, simihir to that obtained from the 
preceding. 

rpu Rtcinus communis, (Linn .), — The Castor-oil plant. 

0 seeds yield by expression the wijll-known Castor-oil. 
ne annual export of the oil from India is above three 
valued at about thirty lakhs of rupees. 

. , ^ (Linn.). — The rose oil or otto of rosiB 

is arge y made in the North-West Provinces and the Panjdb. 
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(07) Smtalum alburn^ {Linn.). — The True Sandal-wood. 
The roots yield a scented oil, largely used as a basis in 
the manufacture of different kinds of ottos. The seeds 
by expression give a thick, viscid oil, which is burnt in 
lamps. 

(08) Sesamum indiciim, {Lintl.). — Gingelly or Sesame oil. 
Large quantities of oil are extracted from tlic seeds of this 
jdant by simple expx’c.ssion. This oil is in India used for 
culinary purjioscs, and to anoint the body ; also in soap 
manufacture and as a lamp oil. The annual export of the 
seed is nearly two million of hundred weights, valued at 
about one croro and twenty-two laklis of rupees. 

a Tec Iona grundis, {Linn.). — The Teak tree. The oil 
from Teak wood is used as a varnish for wood-work. 
(70) Si. rminulia Calappa, {Linn.). — The Indian Almond. 
The seeds yield a limpid oil, I’csembling almond oil. It does 
get so readily rancid as the true almond oil. 

(71) Valeria indica, {Linn.). — The Piney Varnish or 
Indian Copal tree. The seeds yield a solid, concrete fat, 
suitable for the manufacture of candles and soap. 


SECTION III.— NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS. 


The following are the .sub.stances which naturally fall 
into this .section : — 


Ti>a. 

Collce. 

Cocoa. 

Tobacco. 

Kum and other spirits. 
Wines. 


Be('rs and Ales. 
V illegal’. 

( >piuin. 

Indian hoiiip. 
Other narcotics 
ulaiits. 


and stim- 


Objection may ho taken to cocoa being placed hero ; 
but ■while not a narcotic, it is more nearly related to tea and 
colfeo than to any other substance. The total imports and 
exiiorta of those substances for the year 18Sd-84 wore valued 
at Us. 18,71), 10, 4 It). 


(1.) Tea — Camelliu llielfera. {Grid.) 

A few trade samples of tea were shown in this Court, but the priii- 
oipal disjtlay was in “ The Tea Syndieate's ravilion.” The imports of 
tea into India amounted to million pounds, valued nt Rs. lakhs. 
4 large pro])ortiou of this was green tea intended for the IVisiaii 
and Afghanistan mai’kct. The exports were 0lt,!)ll,70i3Il)s, valued a 
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1? 4 08 38 805. A oousidei-able decrease of exports to Australia took 

dace’ ’i’b'e total exports and imports during 1883-84 were thus 
L. 4,32.14,946. . , . ^ 

(2.) Coffee — Co/fca amhea, (Lmn.) 

The condition of tlio Indian coffee trade is unsatisfactory, the 
onantity exported for the year 1883-84 having been smaller than for 
1882-83 AVhile values have declined, the exports can scarcely be said 
to have advanced for the past five years. Much of the Indian coffee 
eoes to Arabia, Persia, Egypt. Turkey in Asia, and even to Mauritius. 
“ Tho total imports and exports in 1883-84 were valued at 
Its. 1,49,60,775. 

(3.) Tobacco. 

Perhaps uo other plant is so much used by the inhabit- 
ants of the world as tobacco. It has been calculated tliat 
one-fourth of tho entire huuuin family use it. Tho exports 
of leaf and manufactured tobacco from India during the 
year 1883-84 w'cre valued at Hs. 1 0, 7(5,500, and tlio imports 
(manufactured) at Us. 7,00,5(55. The total value of tho 
Indian trade for 1883-84 was thus Ps. 5?4,37,070. A very 
large collection of raw and manufactured tobacco was exhib- 
ited, and many certilicates and medals awarded. 

There are two di.stiuct species met with in cultivation 
in India : — 

(ff.) Nkotiana rufttirn, {Linn .) — This species is easily recognized hy 
its greenish flowers and stalked ovate leaves. The leaves arc coarser 
Olid much cnunpled, but dry readily. This is gouorally known as 
Turkish tobacco. In the Panjab it is known as^/ii/nnsi-iamakit, and in 
the North-West Provinces as Cnknltia-tanniku. It is by no means 
so plentiful as the next species, but is often met with in certain isolated 
localities, but it is a remarkable fait that it nowhere in India appears 
self-sown. It is the principal species cultivated in Manipur, for 
example, while the ordinary form takes its place in Silhet on tho one 
side and Bunnah on the other. 

{h.) Licolinna Tnininitn, {Lmn .) — This is tho form generally 
Qljltivated in India, and in some parts of Hengal is almost naturalised. 
It is often self-sown, and frerpients lanes and road.sidcs in tho vicinity of 
villages. The uncultivated islands and sandliauks on tho Ilngli river 
above Calcutta are almost covenal with wild tobacco nppoiiring iii 
tho cold season and flowering in the heginiiing of tho hot weather. 
Botanists agree in regarding tobacco as of American origin: it is 
certainly not a native of India, although cultivated throughout tho 
Empire. The flowers are always more or le.s.s i)ink-(^oloui-ed, and the 
*eaves lanceolate, tapering into a winged sheath, but uover peteolato as 
m tho preceding form. 

(4.) Spirits. 

,. a very largo internal trade is carried on in tho 

distillutioii of Arrack and .spirits of various (|ualitios, very 
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little is . exported. WitlTin the past' five _ years, however, 
ruin has begun to bo exported to a eonsideiabie extent, and 
during the year 18<S3;84 over 4^. lakhs of rupees worth were 
pxported-to'tlie United Kingdom. An assortment of samples 
of Indian rum were shdwp'at the ExhOntiou and obtained 
awards. The following is the.. total of the imports and 
exports of spirits for the year 1883-84, Re. 72,75,074. 

(5.) Wines, becr.s, and other litjuors, byt not spirits. 

Considerable interest was taken in^the samples of red and 
white wine exhibited by his Highness tlie" ilaharajnh of 
Kashmir, and the Tatter obtained a certificate of ' a gold 
medal. The 'idea of India .coining into the market 
as a wilie-produciiig country seemed to amuse most 
persons, and was ev^fn viewed with cgusiderublo .suspicion 
by some of the colonial exhibitors. The total of the 
imports of wines into India during the year of The Exhib- 
itimi was Its. '40,11, 3b3. Adding to this the .imports of ale, 
liecr; porter, aiid other sorts of liipiors, (amounting to 
Ks. 30,01,407), and a small export trade (amounting to 
,Ks. 1,874), Ave find that the .imjxirts and exports of'spivits 
and wines, &c., carfie to K.s. 1,43,50^(538. This does not of 
coiu'se include the immense intm-nal trade, both in ' loildtf and 
country .spirits, nor the groAving and important tr^dc in 
Indian beer. ’ 

(0.) Opium — Ff/paver somn(fi>riim,.{Lvin.) 

In India the poppy plant is known a.s Fosta, and*the 
inspis.sated juice — Oiiium — as Ajbn. 

Poppy been known i'roiu a remotQ period. It seems to bo* a 
cultivated'forni of I’djuirrr Ki'iiijn iim, ])V., a native of tlio shores of tlio 
^Mediterranean, >Spain, 8i< ily, Greece and tlie island jO^ Cyjtrns.* As 
this wiW form liip> iiot been met* with in Eastern Asia, the probability 
is that tho evdtiv.ated plant was introduced into India. The existeneo 
of Sanskrit iinmos and a large series of vernacular names would favour 
the idea, howovor, of its hai ing been iutrodiuwd at. a very- rcmotb 
period. 

' At tho present day ffpiuiu oultivafion is eirciunseribod. Except in 
nntivo states k is i-et:ijncd as a Government monoitoly. Gortain disliicts 
are ])ermittedJo cultivate the plant, hut luiltivaters wishing -to- grow it 
nimst obtain nTicoii.se. An advance of Its. 12 to Us. i;’) an acre is made in 
two instalments, — one before the seed is sc'nvn, and thnelher two months 
after. Tho seed is sown hroadiuist in (ictohor ; the ))hiuts progress 
.slowly through December and January, but in Eehruary they are in 
full flower, itiul tho crop commence^} to yield at once Tlio petals aro 
carefully colloetod, care being taken not to break or -injure the plants 
ill fcny way. For tliis pitrposrt) women aaid ohihh’ou aro busily emploved, 
moving about up to their wai*t in tho field ; the petals are purcbasiHl for 
packing purposes. At the siuue time, the half-rn'o capsules are system- 
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atitally sorafclied with aXi instrument called the cheni or. makaniL 
This is made of foui’ small knives tied together, the blades, appearing like* 
tlie iocth of a comb. The. scratching is done in the afternoon, and in 
the morning it is found that the milky sap hasr. exuded and 
hardened over the wounds. This is carefully sooaped off and preserved 
in an earthen vessel. The operators move over < the field, return- 
ing ill regular order to the same capsulee after a definite interval, 
aud thus scratch each capsule four to ei^ht times. After all the opium 
has been removed, the ca^isules are cut olY and dided. The seeds are 
taken out and sold for oil, and the empty capsules find a' ready sale to 
the druggist. - 

There’ Is restriction, but no compulsion, put on the opium'culti- 
vation ; but it is curious that while it is a highly remunerative crop, 
tlie cultivators are often averse to taking it up. Debiting . the wages 
of tlie cultivator, tlie rent of land, ainl all otMfer charges, it costs about 
l\s. 4S-4 to cultivate an aero of land with poppy. The adv^anci^ is 
given free of interest, and comes in opportumdy at a time win n the 
cultivator requires money. Goveninient pnreliases the opium at from 
Ks. 4-b to lis. (i a seer, and each acrt‘ yields from S* to 10 seerfl of 
opium. At the same time some •.!() seers of petals, valued at Ks. 4, 
and five to six maunds of seeds with tlio capsules over and above, are 
obtainccl from the acre, and these are marketable articles, and, what 
is no doubt' an important consideration, the opportunity is afforded of 
illegally retaining a small amount of the oi>ium. There is a certain 
market, and the retiums highly remuuerativo ; but in tho face of 
many advantages opium production is not popular, and efforts to 
extend "floppy cultivation have been resisted keenly. 

The exports of Opium during the past live years were — 
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Ks. Il,82,6(),?}h8. It would app(‘ar tliiit the total value of 
opium .exported has not fluctuated much during tho past two 
decades,, hut has averaged from 14 to croros of ruj)ees. 
The bulk of opium finds its way to China,, but the increased 
cultivation in youthern und SouthAVestei'n 'China has caused 
a oonsidorable decrease ni the amount consigned to llong- 
Kong, aud a corresponding increase in tlie exports to tlie 
Ireaty Ports. Persian opium has also ipiproveu greatly in 
recent years, and being cheaper than the Indian article 
has begun to have a distinct effect on the market. 

An. interesting set of opiiuni- samjilos was cxliibitcd -in 
this section of the Economic Court by tho Government 
Opium Factory, Gliazipur. 
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(7). .Indian Ilomp — Gannahia saliva, [Linn.) 

■ V6rni* — Odn^-kd pir, 1Iinu>; -Oan/d, bhang, Ben*;. ; Ganja-chedi, 
Tam.; Qnnjari-chdtu, Tki.. . Bhenbin, Bniiw. ; Qulu (needs), Chet 
(fibre), 

Tho systematic cultivation of tlio Ilcmp, in Northern India is 
restricted to the liinuilaya and the holt of country lying immediately 
beneath it, \^ierfi tlio plant grows wild. It i.s rarely grown for its fibre, 
hut ie extensively cultivated for the intoxicating drugs {ginijd) 
obtained from tho immature female flowers and floral cuveloi^s,’ (a 
ksuhstanco smoked like tobacco) and tho extract bhang from tho leaves, 
jvhieh is macerated in water and made into ii drink. Both thestf 
substances are intoxicating. ■ . . 

Messra. Diithic and Fuller, writing of tho Himalayan tracts with- 
in the NorthAVest Provinces, say that the seed is not uncommonly 
'roasted andciitenhy thm^ill-men, and that oeeasifuiidly oil is expressed 
from it, and the oil cake given to cattle. L)r. Stewai't writes that on the 
Sutlej tho seeds are roasted and odten in small quantifies with wheat. 

While tho products of this plant are largely used in India, there 
is apparently uo export trade, 

ETllXOI.OCY. 

'I'ho Ei'iiNOhofitCAi, ()iJ.iKCT.s shown cousisrted of an 
exceedingly valimblo (adlection intended to illinstratc tho 
hill tribes of Chvitia Nagpur. This was prepared by Mr. 
W. II. 1*. Driver, of Ranelii, who took a very gteat interest 
in the work and contributed, along witii the Ethnological 
■ objects, a valuable collection of the cultivated and wild 
plants used oconoinrcally by tJie.se triltes. Through’ Mr. 
Driver’s as.sistauc*' lil'e-.«ized clay tig-iires of a Birhor K61, 
li Larka Kul, a Muiulas Kdl, and a Saiital wiao con.structed, 
and also a (ithid from the mountains bordiu-ing on the 
Centi'al IVovinees. 


SECTION IV.-MKDUdNAI, PRODUCTS, DUUtlS, AND 

('IIEM10.\LS. 


Tho third arch was decorat*'*! with a large' uss()rtm*nit 
*)f nativ*' inusi*'al histrunu'iits, *)f which the colh'*-tion .'Jlu)wn 
by his Highness the Maharajah *)t‘ Ih'nares was much 
a*lmire*l. On i>a.ssiiig ihrough this ar* h the vi.sit«tr fomul 
hinist'lf in the si'ction *jf tli*' (’ourt in whi*-h the me*licinal 
l)r*)du<ds, drugs, and s'h*'mieals wer*' *lisplay*d. On th*' 
walls were placifl* two great ihiuiallion-like rosett*s of 
hotth's arrang*'*! in eirelcs converging forward. ^ K;i*di ciui- 
taiiu'd ov(.'r .‘U-t(M)*)tth'!t, de.sigiH'*l to bring int*» a small spa*'o 
a (xmiplete colle<'ti*)n '*>{ the in*ligeu*>u.s *lj-ugs of Ih'.ngal. 
'J'he collection placed in these bidtlos wds originally pr*'pared 
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bv the Ben«-al Economic Museum authorities under the special 
supervisioiiof Dr. KanniLalDo, C.I.E., of' Catfcutta..’* On the 
walls were arranged the. large collection made by Baboo 
'I'! N. Mukharji, of the Revenue and Agricultural 'Department, 
Government of India, and also the most instructive collections 
contributed , by Dr.. W. Dymock, Medical Store-keejmr, 
Bombay, by Dr. Modeen Sherilf, Khan Bahadur, of Madras,^ by 
Dr. George Bidie, C.I.E. , JMudras, aiid by Mr. J. A. Murray, 
of Karaclii. ' Amongst tiiese were many • littlo-knmvn drugs^ 
‘which seem likely to atlbrd li’chi for original investigation for 
.some time to come. But we cannot enter into the largo ques- 
tion of Indian indigenous drug.s. They are fully described 
in Dr. Watt’s Catalogue, Part V. The^eadcr is referred to‘ 
this work, where inf onnatiou will bc’found regarding some 
1,248 drugs, all supposed to jios.sess medicinal virtues. 'I'he 
indications placed on the marginal numbers of the .Catalogue 
'-it-ill be found to greatly facilitate- further enquiry. All 
those bearing (*) are products not referred ^to in the Phar- 
. macopana of India; tliose marked (— )'are otlteinal in the 
Pharmacopoeia of India; and those (=) in both the Indian 
and thef British P.harmacrqxx'ias ; while tho.so. without any 
marks are described in the Indian Pharuiacopoeia, but. are 
not viewed as offieimd. , • • 

A most interesting collection of the indigenous poisons 
of India tvas specially prejiared foi’ the CViurt by Baboo- 
Taraprasanua Roy, F.C.S., F.I.C., and by Baboo Ram Chun,- 
dra Mittra, under the supervi.sion of Dr. Warden, Pro- 
fessor of - Chemi.sti-y, Medical ( 'olh*ge, Calcutta. ' In this 
collection were showu-sanqiles of the >>iii or needles prepared 
from the ruli .seeds [Ahriia j)ra«forii<s), which •are used 
criminally in the destruction of cattle. A small ' tube 
containing .as much cobi-jii poison as would be neco.ssary 
to poison 22,000 chickens attracted considerable attention. 

While, of course, of the immense number of plants used 
as drtigs by the natives of India, a largo “number are known 
to be perfectly wofthle.ss, .still it niu.st bo Tidmitted that 
our ignorance of the properties and .ifscs of the indigenous 
drugs is scarcely, pardonable. It seems* higlily de.siral>lo 
that the whole subject should ho -^oue into with greater 
care than has yet been dime, both withi;He view of wceditig 
out the worthless from the good, and; of jneparing tho way 
for a number of the better class nattivo drugs taking tho 
place, of some of the more expensive and imported medicines’ 
of Europe. It- seems remarkable that so largo an amount 
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of aconite should be collected in Nopal and exported to 
Eurppe in order to'bc reimported into India before it can 
iind its way to the poor people wh*o croAvd atound o’ur 
dispensaries. • Illui^trations of a similar nature mi^lit be 
multiplied* •indefinitely ; Atropa Belladonna,' the Deadly, 
•Night-shade,. for eXamjile, is a common weed on the Hinuilaya 
from’Simla to Kashmir, yet every ounce of tlie drug used in 
India is imported' from Jiluropo, the Indian plaijt having 
g.ppajfontly been entirely overlooked. 

Witliin the past fifteen years the cultivation of Cinchona 
has become a pronounced success. Jn ])laclng in the Court 
a display of tins of the Covernmeut Cinchona febrifuge, 
Dr. George King, Superintendent of tlie liotanie Garden^, 
kindly supplied a brief note regarding tlie conditiou of this 
new industry. . We take the liberty to reproduce this^not’e : — 
The Government Cincliona plantation in Sikkim -Avas 
begun in 1802, since which- time it Jias . been" gradually 
cxteiidcd, until- it now contains 4,700,000 trees. The 
Cimdionas cultivated are cbielly of the two sorts which 
yield the red and yellow bark of.conttnerce. Red bark is 
the produce o| tlie^ijigle species — Cinchona siicciruhra. Yellow 
bark is, however, yielded by_ the ’ two species -kiiowu as 
calimya ami Lcdycriana. Besides these .species there arc in 
the plantation about .‘500,000 trees of a hybrid Cinchona, 
which yield an excellent bark. 

“ The (Jutturn of bark from-tbo plantations amounted 
Jtist year to 3;jiS,0()0 pounds, bringing the whole outturn, .since 
the plantation began to yield, up to 2,480,000 pounds. 
Almost the whole of tbi.s lai’go (piantity of bark has been 
manufaeUu'ed on the plantation ipto Ciiiehonu febrifuge — a 
medicine which has proved an excellent euro for the niala- 
ri(nis fever .so eoiuimin iii all tropical countries, and the Idw 
prieorof which puts . it Avithin r<*aeh of the poorest. During 
the jMist nine years •ubo'ut u.'»,OO0 pounds of this medicine 
have been eonsauned in India.” 

Wc cannot eulargo upon this subject, and must l)e con- 
tented with what has already been saul. In couelnding this 
lirief not ice, avc may neview, however, the tirst few pages of 
Ihe .Catalogue in order to show* tlm reader liow much 
has still to bp done before wc tjan be supposed to possess oven 
HU approx iifi at oTy complete knowledge of the subject of 
the indigenous drugs of India: — 

(1) Ahroma amjHsta, (/.ui/i.)— roeommciuk'd as an 
ommonngogue. 
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(2) Aims 2^r€catorhis, {Linn.)—ThQ ga)\ja or the plant which 
violcls the rati seeds. Th^ roots and lea^ves aro viewed as a feeble 
substitute for liquorice. .31 .powder of the seeds is said to be useful in * 
the treatment of skin disease. This is also recommended for pannus , 
and granular eyelids, producing healthy purulent ophthalima. 

(8) Acacia Catechu^ (JF/ZAA)-— The extract Catfeenu, a well- 
"known astringent medicine, oflieiilal in America, ttikiiig the-^ place of 
Gambler of the British and of the Indian riiarmacopooias. The better 
qualities might fairly well be Used in place of imported Gambler. 

(4) AcaJypha imUca, {Lhni.) — T\\q kfqypi ox muJdnJhiai emetic 

and mild purgative, also anthelmintic. Mixed with common salt, the 
leaves arc also applied externally in the treatment of scabies By 
many writers- high merit is claimed for tliis drug as dn emetic. 
Deputy Sui'gcon-General George Bidie, Madras, says: “ The 

expressed juice of the leaves is in .great repute, where vct the plants 
gli'ows, as an emetic for children, and is safe, certain, and speedy in its 
action. -Like Ipecacuanha, it seems to have' little tendency to act on 
the bowels or to depress the vital powders, and it decidedly increases the 
secretion ot the pulmonary organs.’’ Tliis drug is much used by 
Mohammedan practitioners in acute mania. The juice of thlS fresh 
leaves mixed with lime, is applied topically in. painful rheun^atio . 
affections. • , • 

• (i5) Achillea niillcfeHum, [Lina.) — Tlie Milfoil or Yarrow; the 
rojamari ox hiraf\j(iHif oi Cut eh. Stew'art says tliis is the 

momiidrii ' cliopdnduja of Kashmir and the Inn n^vrunoi Afghanistan. 

A common wild plant found” on the Himalaya at an altitude 
of 7,000 to 10,000 feet. Formerly it enjoyed in Furn])e the. reputation 
of being a vulnerary, and was given internally for tluv sui>]u’essidii of 
hcomorrhage and profuse mucous discliarges. It was ein'iiloyed also 
in intermittents, and as an, antispasmodic in llatuleut, colie, and nervous 
affections. Within recent years it has b(‘c*n gaining ground ns tf* 
domestic medicine, especially in America, and it skeins (lesirablo to malto 
the properties of this common ]>lant known to th(‘ natives of India. 

(6) Aclniranfh(6 asprm^ [Linn .) — The prickly Chatf-tlower or 
apdng. The whole plant is astringent and diuretic, administered in the 
form of a decoction. Drs. Cornish, Bidii*, and others agree in regartUng 
this as a useful diuretic in tlie treatment of dropsy. 

(7) Aconituni frro.r, ( —Indian or Ndpal Aconite. 

(8) Acanitnni hcfcrophyllnni, (Jrn/l ). — This is the rif/hv, the root of 
which is a pleasant bitter, a mild anti periodic, aphrodisiac, aud^ tonic, 
useful in checking diarrhoea. 

(8) Acondiini Kapcdln,% (Linn .) — The common European Monk’s- 
hood.^ The roots are largely inqiortod into India, wliilo the jilant is 
common on the Himalaya. In all probability the .so-called Indian 
or Nepal Aconite is a mixture of AconifAffn fcro.r and of tliis species, 
i^ not of one or two others. The whole subject of Indian Aeoiiito 
IS m a state of the utmost confusion. 

(9) Acorus Calanuf.s, [Ijinn .) — The Sweet-flag or hac/i. This is 
considered emetic in large doses/ and carminative and stopaachic in small; 

It is said by Dr. Moodeeii Sheriff to be one of tli^* few indigenous drugs 
which act efficiently as emetics in sniull doses — thirty grains. 
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(10) Act am f<picata^ (Z/Mn.)-«rTho Baneberry. Within rocont years ’ 
this drug has gained a renewed reputation in 4;hQ treatment of nervous 
diseases, rhi^umatio ’ iever, chorea, and lumbago. . The plant is 
common on the temperatj Himalaya, but is unknown as a drug, to 
the natives of. India.. * 

(10) Adcmnthcm pavonina^ The rakta knnehnn^ some- 

times called lied- wood. The i)Owdered seeds make a useful external 
application, hastening suppuratron. / , ‘ 

(11) Asikatoita (iVrt’.s ) — A drug^iiglily spoken of in the 

treatment of asthma and all forms of cjf>ugli.s. 

(12) ' Mnrmvlo^^ (Con\) — Tli(^ Bad fruit. 1'lie unripe fruit 
is an astringent ptescribed in diarrluea and dysentery witli debility 
of the mucous menihrano, often proving etfeMjturd in chronic cases,* 
wlien all otlier medicines liaA^o failed. The ripe fruit is aroQiatic, 
cooling, laxative, good for simple dys[)epsia. The root is given, in 
iutormitteiit havers, and the leaws^are made into poultice.^. 

(Id) uiioc rcra^ {LIhk .) — The BarhacL^s aloes. There are-'tw^ 
primary forms of this plant i:^et with in cultivation in India, and in 
Bomb [)arts of the country qurto naturalized. * 

Jd Vf(7\ tit fora fts , — The chhofa-rakufi-puftaJi or chhotd-kanvdi'. 
This is quite naturalized on the coast of ilio ^ladras presidency. 

,2ad Var. (tjliriaali '^. — The or The must powerful 
evidence has* re])eatedly been recorded in favour of Aloes prepared in 
India as compaKnl with nui(‘li of tlie imported artiede, but unfortunately 
tbo preparatiou of the drug at the present day cannot bo regarded as 
more than of a local interest. 

. (14) Aktonla srktjfarix, (R. Br .) — The bark of thus troo contains a 
bitter principle known as difaia, wliic‘h has been reported to be equal in 
efficacy to (piiiiino, while free from the secondary sjmi>toi^is of that 
drug. Ik is largely used in the hospitals in I^Ianilla, but apparently 
this active ])riin.‘ii)lo has never been experimented wutli in India. The 
tree is common, wild and'cultivated, all over tlio country. ’ 

•(15) Amlrofjraphiti panimhtta^ (AVc.v. ) — Tlie crcut, or hihirrg ; a 
most useful bitter tonic and stumachic and a common domestic 
remedy. ' . > * 

(IG) An iropogoa murirafaap^Rcfz .') — The An iniiision 
of the roots is.givon as a febrifugo and a pow'der in bilious complaints. 
It is a stimulant, diaphoretic, stomachie, and refrigerant. 

(17) Androj)og(jn aenfkas, {Luni .) — Uusa gra.^^s-oil is used a g 

a linamont in chronic rheumatism and ncuralgiu, and is believed tc 
euro baldness. ' - * 

(18) Aaisomclfs mahharica^ (ii. Br.) — The chodfwra df Bombay 
Dr. Difnqck soys fow jdanfs are held in higher esteem than this, or arc 
more frequently employed in native praebieo. An infusion of flu 
loaves is commonly usei in alloetions of the stomach and bowels 

catarrhal alfcc’tions, auflwtjerinittont’ fevers. 

(10) Arvea Caiccha, (Lina .) — The befor-nut or f^a’pdri. The youiiL 
nuts arc said to possess astringent properties. They contain a largt 
proportion of tannie. and gallic acids. In ' "powdt'r, this drug 
recommended in diarrluea arising f^m debility. Tho powder of the 
burnt nut has boon highly spoken of. as a dentifrice. 
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'(20) Argemanc mtMcana, (Z„««.)—lhe Mexican poppy. The yellow 
iuice is used in dropsy,, jaaindice, cutaneous auctions. It is also 

paid to be diuretic, and in the West Indies Is used as a suWtitute 
for ipecacuanha." The leaves in infusion .are regarded* as diuretic. 
The seeds and the oil prepared from tfiem are by some authors 
rca-arded as a valualbe aperient in dysentery. 

■ ° (21") sj)cdosa, .{.Siiref.)— The Elephant oreeper. The leaves 

are used for emollient poultices for .wouilds and skin diseases. 

. (22) Arihiiida •AOdMiim, (iJiiii.) - The Wormwood or Absinthe. 
A comnion'plant in Kashmir.' ‘ . . 

(23) Arteijima mndtima, (/>/««.)■— Worm-seed or Santonica. ■ The 

• shib common on the Western Himalaya from Kumaon to Kashmir. 

’(2d) ArU'nmia ruhiaih, (i/««.)—T)io Indian Wormwood or Elea- 
bane. Common everywhere throughout tlio hibuntain tracts of India 
at altitudes from 5.000 to 12,000 feet nbove tho level of.tlie sea. 

(2S) Airopa Bdladonmi, {Liii)i.)r-V)cAil\y Night-shade. ; Common 
from Simla to Kashmir. . . . , 

Our foreign trade in drug.s ,j.s not very . extensive, 
the most important substance- being Cinchona bark, and 

• Quinine our mo.st valuable intported drug. During 1883-84 
and the jirCceding. four years .the expoYts lender 'this 
head were—* 

Exports. *Il». 

1879- S0‘ ... • . ... ... . ... Kv'iP.S?.! 

188').81 ... ... ... - ... IJ.oiMtiV.t 

1881- 82 ... • ... ... ... 8,(l().lt!5 

1882- 83 ”... ... ... ... 12,r>l,3(:i 

1883;81, ... ... ...' . 8,2'3,U73 . 

Of Cinchona bark 300,410 cwt., valued at Rs. 4,00,4.53, 
exnoi;fed in J 883-84, and 641,008 c\Yt., valued at lls.. 7,00,801', 
in 18.82-83. ' 

Qur imports during that period wore- — 

.lMrOKT.S. Us,. 

1870-80 ... • ... ■ ... .‘)l.(!0,7i(> 

1880- 81 ... ... ... 32.75, 4i»7 

1881- 82 ... ... • ... 38,l!MtS0 

1882- 83 ... ... . ... ... 3»,1(!,727 

1883- 81 ... ... ... ... ^30,28,-113. 

1883-84 wc imported quinine to tjie value of 
Rs. 7,25.,227, and Camphor, then Cassia Liguea, and 
Asafcetida, are next in importance. 

CTUXOI.Of:'Y. 

The majority of the clay liguresj^ Assam liill tribes 
were arran^d m this section; As thffl^*wer6 constructed 
duimg .the Exhibition, they were . only sho.wn towards the 
close of the show. Rut for the great interest taken in this 
1 i I'he Assam Government, itAvould luive been impos- 
sible to procTure neprcsentutives of most o'f those tribes ^ but 
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while patiently submitting to the process of being modelled, 
these people must have returned to their mountain homes 
greatly pleased with their visit to Calcutta. Mr. R. 13. 
McCabe, Dejnity Commissioner, Naga Hills, brought to Cal- 
cutta some half a dozen Angami and Lota Nagas, and atthe 
same time presented most lilM3rally a magnificent collection of 
the domestic appliances, agricultural implements, and articles 
of pcrsoiifil adornment and of sport and warfare used by these 
tribes. Mr. J. F. Needliam brought an interesting group of 
Cliulikata and Digaru Mishmis, Abors, Kamptis, and Sing- 
pi los, most of whom were carefully modelled. From tlie 
Deputy Commissioner, North Lakhimpur, came the curiously 
tatooed Nagas of Upper Assam, as also Dafflas and Miris; 
while the Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong sent a group of 
timid Mikirs. IMie Assam Government also most liberally 
presented the Exhibition with a large collection of objects 
of Ethnological interest connected with the hill tribes. 

In a glass case against the wall was shown a largo and 
curious cdllection of ]\Iaclras Ethnological objects contributed 
by Deputy Surgeon General (Jeorge Lidie, C.LE., the officer 
in charge of the ]\Ia(lras Court. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned Mr. J. AV. Hill’s Coorg collection; Mr. F. Brandt's 
I collection of Toila^ and also Airs. S. Carmicdiael’s Toda, 
Etlinologiciil objects. There were in addition s(‘vcral other 
most instiMudive collections, but we must refer the reader to 
the Catalogue of Madras exhibits in volume II, where an 
interesting account of tliese will be found. 


SECTION Y.— DYES, TANS, AIORDANTS, AND TIGMENTS. 

The fourth of the s ‘ries of triumjdial arches separated 
this se(dion from the drugs. The index collo(‘tiou of samples, 
as in tho otlier se<*tions of the Court, was displayed against 
tlio walls in tin cast's. The Catalogue, Fart II, describing the 
objects which were thrown into this section, will bo 
louiid to contain miu'h that is interesting and new. The rage 
for aniline ('heap dyes has nearly passed over the world, ami 
the demand for tho more (hdicate and })ermanent vegetable 
colours begun to re-establish ilstdf. Tlu' future should place 
India in a nuu'li more powerful pc^sition as a source of 
Vcgetaldo dyes than she has ever been before; and it 
^ceinsinghly ,d(\sirablo that every (dYort sliould bo made 
h> check tlio extended use of aniline dyes In the manufacture 
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of Indian fabrics, and to re-establish the vegctablo colours. 
There cannot be a doubt but that the use of aniline dyes 
has already begun to lessen the public appreciation for 
Indian carpets and other expensive fabrics. “ One had only 
to compare the gorgeously brilliant aniliue-dyed carpets, one 
or two of which were exhibited in the Hyderabad Court, 
with the dclicatoly-coloured, soft, and^ graceful carpets 
which adorned most of the other provincial Courts, to 
realize the importance of impressing upon our ^ manu- 
facturers the vastly superior character of the indigenous 
colouring agents. It is quite true, however, that cheapness 
is a criterion witli the mass of people in India. The 
simple garment of the poorer people may be dyed with 
aniline one colour one month and anotlier the next, 
saving in all probability the iUmhPs fee, while giving the 
semblance ( f a richly supplied wardrobe. There is no deny- 
ing, tlicrefore, tluit the diauaiul for aniline dyes is bound to 
go on increasing in India. Hut while this is so, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that maiuilaeturers bo warned {fgainst the 
use of these fltk'tiiig, though clu ap and brilliant (‘olonrs, in 
the preparation of rich and costly arti(*l(‘s. ]f this is not 
attended to, European manufaeturers will imitate Indiiiu 
carpets, and cliintzc's ; ami if the idea spreads that 

those of Indian manufiicturc' cannot lu' (h‘ponded on for 
durability of colour, the trade that s(‘(‘ins in the ascemdant may 
soon disapjjcar from India. '^I'lie advam^i of aniline may bo 
expected to lun^c one certain c()ns(‘(|U(*nce, namely, tin? 
destruction of that most imjTDilant knowhaigi^ — tlie knowh'dgo 
which the simple-minded ab()iigin(‘s ])oss(‘ss of their indigen- 
ous dye-stuffs. II' anything more than another has conn 
to light through I)r. A\'att’s efforts, it lias been the fact that 
one hill tribe knows how to (‘xtraci most intm’Osting dyes 
from plants also common on th(‘ hill tracts inhabited bv other 
races who are wholly ignorant (d‘ tIi(‘so propiaties, while tlu^ 
latter possess an ocjually marv(‘llons local knowl('dg(i regarding 
certain other plants. liuhln Hilililnnusifi obtains its sj)C('ili(^ 
name from its prevalence in Sikkim ; but wliile a large and 
valuable trade is done in tli(‘ less abundant nuuhh'i* or manjU 
(liubia cordiJf)Jia\ the hill tribes of Sikkim do not seem to 
know that tlic Kliasia, llio Garo, and the Naga, obtfiiu theurred 
dye from linbm and that they do not use the 

oquahy plentiful lluhm ronllfolla:^ \^Tho. l^ionrrr,) 

I he reader is l eferrcd to tlio account we^ liave frfroady 
gi\cn of the reputed groa n dy(3 ol)tain(HJ from ] 
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(see page 22 of tliis report). The loaves of Baccaurea sajndu 
are also said to yield a green dye, and the same is reported pf 
Iledi/otis capilcllala and of Jafropha (/land nlij era. For man}^ 
years the green indigo of China, Liih-lmon was nttrlbuted to 
two species of Bucdvthorii — lihanmus nlilis and R. Chloro- 
phorns (see Smithh Die/. Economic Planls). jMr. D. Ilanbiiry, , 
in liis admirable Science Papers,” upon tlie authority of the 
Revd. J. Edkiiis, informs us that tlie greem indigo of Cliina 
is. prepared from two varieties of tlie plant known as L?(/i clue 
(lo kao) or green ])lant. One varicit^^ grows wild, and is called 
the white; the other is cultivatcMl, and kianvii as the yellow. 
The d3^o is extracted by boiling the two barks, ddiis is 
done cliiefly at Kea-hing and Ningj)o and at TIoonan. 
]\lr. (Jhristoj)lier Thomas Oardner, in his Conumu’fual l{e])ort of 
the Trade of Icliang for 18 (S 3 , says that two green dyes are 
made from the barks of the Rhamnus (sp, ?) and of Cas^sia. 
It is, however, extremely doubtful if any single jdant will 
give a green d3’e, and careful enquiiw' se(uns necessar)’. For 
further information consult Crookes’ Handbook on Dveing, 
pp. 128 -i;{ 5 . 

Strohilanthcs jlacridiO^Uvs, — I'lie Ram dye of 

Assam : Khama.^ kharn., ]\Ianipur. 

This excei'dingl}' valuable dve was iirst made known 
1)3’’ Orinith wlio nu't with it during one of liis Assam 
explorations. ''Jdie plant is pretty giaierally cultivated hv the 
hill tril)es of the eastern frontier of India, aiul o# North- 
Western Cliina. It Avas called llurlHa ind()pdlra b3^ Balfour, 
as he explains, in the absence of au3" * better name. It 
grows freel3’' on tlie plains of Manipur, in a climate not 
veiy diderent from that of many ]>arts of Bengal, Behar, 
or tlie North-A\'est Provinces, and might be extensivel3^ culti- 
vated in Assam', it does not reciuire the Hooding which 
is necessaiy for the earl 3^ growth of tlu' Bengal indigo 
])lant, and is therefore not exjiosed to the danger of -having 
its colour extracted during an excejitionalU’ rain3^ season. 
In fact in maiy^ rt’spiads it possesses j)ro])erties eminentl3' 
suited for a protilablo indigo crop, and in ( 'liina at least 
the dye is pronounced liner than that obtained from an3" 
other plant. It is jiropogatial freely by cuttings, A’ields 
prunings twic(' or three linu's a 3' ear, and is perennial. It 
Would give little or no anxlcdv to the planter, and it not 
^titli(uontl3' remunerat i vi' tf> take the ])hua' ol the Bengal 
oidigo plant, it seems natural to (wjx'cl that thev might 
with great advantage be cultivated logt'tlier. d he rto.e 
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would' flourish on the higher dry lands in the plantation, 
yielding its crop probably in the cold and the hot season, 
while the ordinary indigo might be grown in the low flooded 
lands, and occupy the attention of the planter during the 
rest of the year. At present an indigo factory is idle for 
. more than half the year, but with Sirobilanthes jlaccidi- 
folius this need not be so. 

In Manipur the Jchhma is largely cultivated, and the 
dye is extracted for home use. Nearly every owner of a 
farm cultivates a small plot of it and prepares his own dye. 
The twigs, about a foot long, arc twice or three times a 
year plucked and deposited in largo earthen pots filled with 
water. In these primitive vats they are left for the required 
time, and when ready the decoction, of a greenish colour, 
is poured into another pot and violently shaken or stirred 
with a few twigs. A little lime is generally added, and whon 
the transformation of green into blue indigo has been 
effected, the li(iuid is poured, into a small earthen vessel 
and boiled down, more and more being added until, from 
the evaporation of the water, the vessel is filled with the 
dye-stuff. A little lime is deposited in the mouth of the 
vessel, which is thereafter jdaced in the sun to complete 
the drying of the dje. In this form it is stored for family 
use or sold in the market. The d3'e is used in combination 
with turmeric to produce shades of green ; with lime and 
turmcrLc, browns and almost reds ; with lime alone, deep 
blue-black; with safilowerj purple; and so on as with 
ordinary combinations. 

UYI-: ArXILFAIUKS. 

^ One of the most curious and interesting features of 
Indian dyes and processes of dyeing is the number of special 
and peculiar dj^e auxiliaries. These either*’ serve the part 
of mordants and dye-weights, or cf>ntain an acid or astringent 
principle which changes the colour and produces greater 
brilliancy. This subject, with tlio exc(!ption of the practice of 
weighting certain fabri(;s with gum, is almost (juite unknown 

trf Itiuropean dj'er ; and there seems therefore no more 
iruittul field for original research than that of the dye 
auxiliaries of India. Under the bead of Viijna CtdiaiKj- 
(p.ige we have aln.udy had occasion to allude to 

one ot these dye auxiliaries. 1'he fruits of Gardnia pedim^ 
ctftote were first identified in connection with an interesting 

M ix • dyes and dye-stuffs contributed by 

Major 1 rotter, Officiating Political Agent with his Highness 
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tho Maharajah of Manipur. This is known as heibicng in 
Manipur and thekara tenga in the Khampti country. tVoni 
Major Trotter’s communication it appeared that the heihiing 
fruit was supposed by the Manipuris to fix tho pink safflower 
or dye from Carthamus tinctorius. It has tlie power of im- 
proving and deepening the colour ; ljut it now appears 
doubtful Iiow far it has also the power of fixing tliis 
beautiful but fleeting colour. Tlie astringent fruits are, 
however, largely used by most of the Assam hill tribes 
in connection with many other dyes besides safflower. 
Perhaps no dye auxiliary is more extensively employed than 
tho bark of the lodh — Sfj}nplocos raeeinom, 'riiis practice pre- 
vails throughout India, different species of Sginplocos being 
used by the most remote and dissimilar hill tribes. It is not 
quite clear as to the particular function which in some instances 
it serves, but it lias the reputation of deepening in one case 
and making more brilliant in another popular and w^ell-knowii 
dyes. We have already alluded to Riibht sikkimensis ; but in 
connection with the peevdiar action of the dye auxiliaries, 
we may reproduce here Dr. Watt’s account of liis discovery 
of this new dye-stuff. 

liuhia sikkimensis, (Kurz.) 

“ Dldcjnofitio clianivffrs . — extensive sub-\voody climber ; hranr/ies 
relrorsoly scabrid ; Av/rrs 3 to 0 by 1 to % inches, s(\ssih% or nearly no, 
four in tho whorl, elliptic or ovate lanceolate, 3 rarely b, costate. 

“ This is tho largest and tho most liandsome species in tho genus, 
growing along the ground or over hushes and small trees, witli branches 
often three to four yards long, and thoAvliorls of leaves as much as a foot 
apart. It makes its a])poarauc 0 in Sikkim, but attains its greatest 
development in tho Xhasia and Noga Hills, where it is perhaps the 
most eommou spoeios. Apparently tlie Lepclias of Sikkim do not 
know that this plant yields madder dye ; but I suspect that the 
thick lieavy roots (many times tliicker than tho roots and twigs of 
It. curai folia) which are sold in the bazars, belong largely to this species, 
though ])robably used as an adulterant. This idea seems to be strength- 
cikmI by tho fact that until 1871 tho plant was not named, or even 
known to exist. Specimens liad of coui>e been collected, but they 
^sca])cd attention, having remained for many vears in the larger 
iLerbj iria unpublished. In tho Naga Hills and in Mani]mr this species 
alone supplies tho brilliant red dyer used l)y tho hill tribes to colour 
tlieir (Inths, hair, decorations for spears, shields, and earrings, rings, 
&c., as Will as to colour their cane and bamboo plait cil-work. 

“Tln^ process of extracting the dye is curious. It was shown tome 
after considerable trouble. A woman came one morning to the Ixcsi- 
denoy, Manipm*, bringing with her tho following things : — 

ini. — I'wu or three buudles of the root’ and stem of iu 
ensh, (Karz,). 
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2n(L — A slab of tho bark of Qucrcus fcncsfyata, (Ilojc'b.) 

^th'd . — A buiicllo of twigs and leaves oi Si/mj) locos raccmosa, (Roj'Ij,) 
*4///.— A packet of seeds and a sj)eoinieii of tlie plant yielding 
these, wliicb I identified as Lvhchs cephahfes, {Sprcn(j)—i\, labiate 
plant common in fields thronghont Jiulia and in Jk-ngal. I liavo been 
told that tliis plant yields an oil nsod for illuminating purposes. I can, 
however, find no mention of this oil in works on Indian Economic llotany, 
and I sliall l)e greatly pleased to Earn if other observers have noted this 
property, as it seems to bo intiniately asso(;iated witli tlie sej>nration 
of tlio madder from 11. In Ihmgal Lciiras cophalofcs is 

generally known as hiiriidntl~k7nt>>a^ and in Madras as (jurosufnnti, Tel. 
{sec liO.rb. FI. Ji/(l., Ed. C.B.C., pape 4 () 1 , Fhlooiis vcp/inioleSy Kon.) 8cc 
also the coiieliiding paragrajdi, where Penlla ocinioides is used in plaeo 
of Lcuc(ts. 

“ bth. — Two skeins of cotton thread, one of which was of a yellow 
colour, and had bec'U ]>repared beforelinnd by a ])roe(^ss which I was to 
see applied to the second one. It had been steeped in sumo mordant 
or metallic salt. 

G//». — Two earthen vessels. 

7///. — A small basket. 


“ I was told that it was necessary first to prej)are tlie sooond skein of 
cotton, 60 as to give it time to dry in orderfhat it also miglit, if possible, 
be dyed. The woman sat down and sot fire to tlio biindlo of twigs 
and leaves of Sf/oiploros run oiosif, ‘Wln^n completely bunu'd to aslii's 
these were carefully collect(‘d and plaeod in the ooi'mu- of llio basket' 
and a little water sprinkled ovm’ aial allowtul to soak for a few minuli's', 
then more water was sprinkled, until idtimatoly a yellowish liquid 
began to strain through and trickle ini<» oneof tlu^nrf luui ve^^els 
This liquid tasted bitter, and no doubt eontaincl some alkali salt wiiieli 
I Imyo not as yet had time to identify cliemieally. AVi.en enoufrh liquid 
had thus been obtained, the secfuni or unprtqbared skein of cotton was 
placed in tho vessel and boiled fer s.mie time; after whieli it was 
removed, wrung out, and hung up to drv. 

“Tli(3SPComl process wa.< tlimi inorc.Mlcd will;. Tho woman a?!.! 
her assistants commenced to pound tin* chips of Uuidu, usin^ about (xiual 
proportK.ns of root and stem. When thus had hum, done tin, pow.lcr Vj 

of f- ' ’T l''’"’’'’''''! with a handful 

tl.« L ^ fomhim-d and ruhlmd together hy 

of a small twig hold in tho’lcu!,/“ *,'‘l "1»>» <horxtrcmi(y 

it was removed i aiwl ^ ^ i,! '’ wV to tho required dept I. 

(hat it was for dob,enLMh7eoiomii’^ ''”1 

possible shade. A few pimV'ii ‘rr" 'i'' 

pre],arpd in my prosencl was (re'did ■> 

brown colour wa.s the result. * ^ belnK., winmii h(;;tu(ilul red- 
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“ I have gone into detail on the procoes of dyeing from R. sikkimnn» 
m bccaiiBO I am assured hj many distinguished authorities tliat it has 
been reported as not yielding madder dye, and beeauso the proeess 
described seems to'bo known to the hill tribes of Assani and the Nnga 
Hills only. 1 trust that this preliminary aeeonnt mny suggest the lines 
u]K)n wliioli a more thorougli investigation should bo instituted by the 
authorities in Assam, and i. shall have much ]>leasure in identifying the 
auxiliaries used in other ])arts of tlio proviiuie, if .1 am favoured with 
sj)ceim(‘ns. This w'ould enable me to perfect and complete tlie account 
of the Naga madder. 

‘‘ I suspect tliat the bulk of the madder ]dant of Assam will bo 
found to be derived from Jl. sikkitiinhsi.s instc'ud of from IL cord i folia ^ 
and that a eonsiderahlo pro])ortion of the madder exported from 
Sikkim is derived from this plant also. 

“ Since wTiting tlio aliove, I have had tlio ploa.'iure to receive from 
my friend Major Trotter, Tolitical Agi'iit, ^ifanipur, a most interesting 
account of tlie dyes and process of dviing in practice in Manipur, 

I w'roto specially asking tliat ho should invc'.^^tigato the subject of the 
beautiful nnuhhu* red in order to confirm my 6^\n observations, 
(jfreatly to my delight, I had the pleasure to receive a most interesting 
seri('s of s]>('cunenP', amongst wdiich wore senne good specimens 
of Ruhiif sikknurtosi^t, putting an end to any doubt as to this plant being 
the source of the Naga icd instead cf the equally abundant it. 
C())'(Hf(di((. Instead of i>^ /OY..y <7 v, liowevor, Mjijor Trott(‘r sends 
me the soihIs of l^irilht n<iHini<h (Lhof.) anotbor L<d,inf,v^ as tlio dye 
auxiliary. J\'rhaj'.s both plants arc used, the action hning similar to 
the use of oils in the (‘xtractioii of otlicr dyes, sucli as sa^llo^ycr.’^ 

T^lio more coiuinoii (lyo-auxiliari(‘S are ^fyi abolanis ; tlic 
Buhul bark [Ar<(ci<i arahiau ) ; tlu‘ T'aniaiind ; tlio iliied unrij)C 
Alano'o; tlic b'ovainbola; the PoiiH'graiuife, ami the fruit of 
llaufUa malnrlud). Tdioro aro also a largo luim- 

b(‘r of ('artlis and crudo salts used as mordants, c)r soinotimos 
as aiixiliari('s, to assist tlic extraction of the colour from 
the dye-slulV. Amongst tlu'so may l)o mentioned linie^ 

alkaline ashc^s (potasli) from plants, rrh (iin iin])uro carbonate 
and sulphate of soda, louiul as an idtloresconco), 
saltpetre, alum, muriato of tin, siilpluito of iron, and a few 
others of h'ss importance. 

TiiADi: laariiNs in i>\ks. 

The value of tlie exiiorts in dy es and tans during the 
past iivo years Avas as iollons : — 
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By far the most important substance under this section 
is indig-o, as much as Ks. 4,04,09,900 worth being exported 
in 188,3':84. 

Our imports of dj^es and tans are comparatively insig- 
nificant compared with the exports. During the past five 
years they Avcrc : — 


187080 

]SS()-S1 

]SSl-S:3 

18S2-8:i 

1SS3-81 


] 4,52,311 
22,03,537 
17.1 1,900) 
20,00. :195 
25,14,222 


Aniline d)"cs constitute tlio most important substances 
under this class : 8,091,000 oz. of aniline dye, valued at 
Es. 11,03,240, were imported durinp: 1883-81. 

An exceedingly interesting collection of Panjab dyes 
was exhibited by Mr. IT. W. Steel, Deputy Conunissloner, 
Rohtak, wliiclfwill be found fully described in the Cata- 
logue of the Pan] ab exhibits in Volume II. Major Trotter, 
Officiating Political Agent, IManijiur, contributed a earefully- 
proparod collection of jManipiir dyes. In this Court was 
also shown a large and instructive series of dyed wool 
used in carpet making. This was prepared by the Jail author- 
ities at the rcfpiest of the Government of India, lievenuo 
and Agriculture Department. 

The following clas.sificatlon of the more important Indian 
dyes may be found useful : — 


I.— iu:i) nvHs. 

(1) C(vsf(7pinif( Sajtprnt, {Linn,) — The Sappan wood. Tliis rod dye 
is oLtained by simply steeping tlic wood in water ; it is, liowovcr, mjt 
permanent. Largely used in calico-printing ; the colour is intensified 
by alkalis. 

(2) Qavihamm iineforins, {Lin}i.) — The Safflower. The flowers of 
this plant give an iin import aut yellow dye by being ])OW<ler<*d and 
steeped in water, wbieh is, however, rejeoied as u^C‘less, or used only as a 
base colour before red Tlio red colour is mueli more important ; it is 
extracted after the yellow dye* lias been removed, by adding a litflo alkali 
to the powdered flowers. Salllower dye is e\tensiv(^ly used by ilio 
natives of India in dyeing tlieir cloths in all shades of red, from light 
flesh-colour to deep-purple. It is not fast. 

(3) CorcuH lavm, — The Lae dyc^. Crude lao freshly gathered is 
known as stick lac ; from tins the resin is sc'jiaralud, by being pounded, 
and steeped in water. Tho colouring Tiial I ('r imparled to tlio water 
13 solidilied by evaporation, and const ilutes lao dye. It yields .a deep 
brilliant red colour, cliicfly used in staining leather and wool. 

( ) Coccus ra67o-~lhe Cooliiiieal is eliiofly imported from llio 
Camyy Islands and lonoriffe and from Amoriea by way of England. 
It IS now gathered to a small extent frum the prickly pear plant {Opuniu^, 
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Dillenii)^ groWn in tlio Panjab, llajputana, and South India. It yields 
a brilliant red dye, but, except in confectionery, it is not much used. 
Tlio imports seem to bo declining ; in 1880-31 they were nearly 
seven lakhs of rupees, but during 1*883-81 they were only IJ lakhs. 

(5) Mallotus {Mull,) — The Kmiala, — A red d 3 ^e is 

obtained from the epidermal glands of the fruit, the powder being 
formed when the fruit becomes dry or over ripe. It is used in dyeing 
silk and wool, and does not require a mordant. It imparts a brilliant 
}'cllow to silk. The W(n'>i dye of Africa, formorl}^ supposed to b(^ 
obtained from this plant, is now known to be collected from the pods • 
of a pea — F/anirtijia coinjcsfa. 

(()) Monndft several specios.^ — The roots of the different species of 
Moriuda and their varieties, of which tho most important are Morhubf 
[llo.rh.), Morinda cUriJoha^ (Z/y//o), and Mi))'i}(d(i tinrloricfy 
(Littn.)y all yield valuahle red dyes, which are extensively used in Upper 
India in dyeing the red clotlis called salu and hhania, 

(7) Oldvnlandia imhvlUddy {Linn ) — The Cliay root. The root- 
bark of this plant gives a heautifnl red dye, formerl}’' largely used in 
JMadras for dyeing th(3 haiidkerehiefs, for wliich that town was once 
iamous. This colour is produced with alum as a mordant and is fast. 

(8) Pt(‘)'or((rin(H iSV/yy /«//>/ av, (Linn ,) — The Ked Sanders or Sandal- 
wood. This wood, largely exp(U-tcd from IMadras, contains a colouring 
principle called “ saiitalin.’’ It yields a beautiful salmon-pink colour. 

(U) llnhia cu)'dij()li<(y {Ijinn ,) — Tho Indian Madder. There aro 
tw'O well-marked Aarietios of this climber: — 

(a) rordijo/iff prnjx r , — This is a form chiefly" met in tho Tlimalaj^a 
appearing in the ('honab and extending eastward to Sikkim an<l 
lUiutan, Khasia Hills, Naga Hills, llurma, South India, and Ceylon. 
Leaves lour in a whorl, more or less cordate and petioles not more tliau 
one inch long ; goiuTally live costate — rarely tliiN'o ; veins impressed; 
surfjK'O rough or hispid. Tliis form is regarded by the hill trikes in 
Assam as yielding an inferior qualit}^ of dyOy although it is tho form in 
general use in India. 

(hj hhrfsi/pfnfiy (U"///, MS). — Loaves generally ] to or^2 inches 
long ; three costate — rarely five, often almost piniiatidy veined ; not 
ld.''])i<l ; veins not im])r(‘Nsi‘d. d1iis form is said to. be ricluT in madder 
dye than the ]»n'etMling. It is oecasionally mot with in Sikkim, but 
attains its greatt'si dt'volo]nn(ail in the Kliasia and Xaga Hills. It is, 
however, not met with west of Sikkim. This is the form used by tho 
Kha.^ias. 

(10) Lidfifi tinrfurinm, {Linn .) — This species is not much known 
iiiindia, but is cultivated in the Western Himalaya and in Afghanistan. 

(11) Unhid sihkinim-^ix^ {Knrz.) — Has already been discussed 
]»age 8‘.ir>). 

{12) iroodjordiif Jlorihnndd, [R. Ur .) — The llowci’S yield a red dyo 
oi.casioiially used in colouring silk. 


11. - vi:li.(AV DV.’is. 

(1) Ui.vd Orelhtndy {Tnnn.) — The Armdto dye. Tins plant wa.s 
originall^Mi native of Amorit*a, but ba.‘=i nowbeiui thoroughly aoi’liiu- 
atized in India. The i>ulp from the seeds gives a bi'autilul iK^sli-eoloim, 
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used in dyeing silk. It is altered by certain combinatlong into orange, 

deep orange, o^r red, the brighter orange and red colours being obtained 
in combination with the red powder of Mallotus 2 ^hiiip 2 nncnsis. 

(2) Various specigs. . 

(3) Btdea frondosa, (Bo.vl),) 7?. siq^crha, {Roxh ) — The dried 

flowers, called Tesu, are used as a yellow dye, this being extracted 
by simply steeping or boiling in water. Tho colour is not fast. 

(4) Cosciniian fencstratmn, {Colchroolxc ). — The jar-hidmldi ot JiahiU 
gacJu The wood of this climber yields a good yellow. 

(5) Curcnma louga^ {Roxh .) — The Turmeric. The rhizomes of 
this plant yield a valuable yellow dye, which, with alkalis, changes into 
deep red. 

(6j Lau'sonia alha^ (Lam ,) — The Henna or Ifendl yields . an 
orange yellow. 

(7) Ochres. — A yellow ochre, called Mulhoii mattt^ is extensively 
used in colouring tents and lloor-eloths. 

(8) Pcori df/e , — This yellow colour is prepared from tho urino of 
cows fed on mango leaves. 

(9) Plccoqicrmuni s 2 )inosamy (TreeuL ) — Tho (jumhengfong of Dar- 
jeeling. 

(10) Symjdocos — Various species yield a faint yellow dye. The 
barks of these plants are, however, chiefly used as dye auxiliaries. 

IH.— nLun i>vi:8. 

(1) Cicer (Linn ,) — The Gram. Tho leavei? of this plant 

are said to yield indig«n 

(2) Indiijofera tiurtoridj (Linn .) — Indigo is obtained from this 
plant. It is extensively cultivated in Bengal and the North-West 
Broviaces. The manufacture of the dye is one of tlio most important 
industries of India. The exports for the year 1883-84 were valued at 
Ks. 4,64,00,900, which was 8*0 per cent, in excess of the value of tho 
exports during 1882-83. Tho manufa(‘turo and trade in this dye aro 
too well known to require any further notice in tliis report. 

(3) Ratk findorut, (Ijinii .) — Tho Woad or Dyer’s Weed— a 
member of tho cabbage family. This plant is common in Western 
Thibet. ^ It yields indigo, and for this piir2)ose is said to bo cultivated iu 
Afghanistan. 

(4) ^ Morsdenia iineforia, (R. By.) — The plant yi(dds a blue dye 
resembling indigo. This is pre])ared by tho hill tril>es iu many parts 
oi India, as for example, in Hikkim. An allied plant, Ggmntma tiyensy 
also yields a blue dye. 

(5) Strohdcnithes flacriddoliNSy (JVrrs .) — This is the Indigo ])lant of 

Assam and tho eastern mountain tracts extending into China (stv; 
page 323). ® ^ 

(6) Wrujhita iincforicty {R. B,\) — The leaves yidd an indigo-blno 
used along with tho seeds of Cemm Pjra. This is said to be prepared 
in South India. 

There aro other blue or indigo-yielding idants known in India 
and in other parts of tlio w'orld, one or two of wliieh have assunn-d 
impoilance. In China, indigo is prepared from tlireo 
^ according to the climate of the region whore it is 

cu i\a e . at Shanghai and Chusan, 
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at Icliang, and Strohilanthcs flaccuhfolius largely in the province of 
Chekiang, {See Fortune’s residence amon'z the Chinese, page 189.) 
In Egypt 2ep/irosia Apollinea^ and on the Niger Tephromi toxicaria^ 
(plants allied to the Indigofem tmdoria of India), yield indigo. In 
the West Indies liandUi aouleata is grown for this purpose, affording a 
good q^uality of Indigo. 

IV.— BROWN OR BLACK DYES. 

Almost all the astringent barks, fruits, &c., yield blacks with or 
witliout sulphate of iron. The most important of those, however, 
are— (1) the species of Tcrmimdla yielding astringent nuts or 
Myraholanis ; (2) tlio Babul bark — Acncia arahim {Willd)\ (»‘l) Acacia 
Catechu (B7/4/.) bark and extract ; (4) A r era Caivchu, {Linn'.) or Betel-nut ; 
(5) Diospijrofi EnihrfjoptryiH bark and fruit ; (to Euijcuia Jantholana 

{Lfon.) bark; (7) MI)nusoj)>i Elcngi, {Linn) bark; (8) EhfjllanthuH 
Einhliea^ (Li}in.)y i\\o Emblic Myrobalam ; (H) Sf /nica/pus Anacatdium 
tiio fruit ; Oak barks ; l)ivi-divi pods, &c., c^c. 

We Biust refer the reader to the Official Catalogue for an account 
of the Indian tanning materials. 


SECTION VI.— GUMS AND RESINS. 

This was rea(die(l by passing; under tlio fiftli arch, upon 
whicli were displayed in fanciful designs small pieces of 
cloth to illustrate tlic dyes of India. 

Tlie Gums and Uesins were briefly described in Part I 
of the (JHicial Catalogue, 297 being enumerated. Tliis was 
made to include, in addition to gums, gum-rcsins and resins, 
all insj)is3ated saps, such as Caoutchouc and Guttapercha, 
and resinous extracts, such as Lac, Catechu, and Gambier, 
but not Opium or other narcotics. 

AV^e must refer the reader to the Catalogue for a detailed 
account of these sulistanccs, since, witli tlie exception of lac, 
they constitute an insignilicant item in the export trade of 
India. The following are the principal commercial sub- 
stances included in tliis section, giving the exports from 
India for the past five years’; — 
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KtllNOLOUY. 

la tliirf section a menibcr of clf»y figures wore shown 
intended to illustrate the tribes of Upper India. The^ sub- 
lects modelled were obtained from the regiments stationed 
in or near Calcutta,— thero was a Hindu Rajput, a Pathan, 
a Sikh, an Ahir of Rohilcaud, and a Uogra. A number of 
interestino- Ethnological objects from the Punjab contributed 
by Mr. J. L. Kipling were also placed in this section of the 
Com’t. 

On a stand in the middle of this section were also 
displayed the Bombay Ethnological curiosities, including 
Mr. E. T. LeitliV exceedingly interesting collections and 
Mr. T. D. i\Iaekenzic’s collection from Thana ; by the 
Ahmednagar Municipality ; by Messrs. Cursetji and Sons 
of Ahmednagar, and by the Collector of Karachi. These will 
be found described in detail in Mr. Gnpte’s Official Cata- 
logue, and it is therefore not necessary to do more than 
to take this oj)))ortunity to acknowledge the valuable services 
I’cudercd by Mr. Gupte. 


SECTION VII.— FIBBEkS AND FIBROUS PLANTS. 

The last of the s<'ries f)f triumphal arches conducted the 
visitor from the section devoted to Oyes, Tans, Gums into oikj 
of the most interesting divisions of the Court, namely that 
devoted to Fibres and Fibrous Plants. Tlie collections wc're 
de.scribcd in Part HI of tlu' (,'atalogne, where detaih.'d 
information 'will bo found reirarding 2!KS lil)res. Among.st 
the more important collective exhibits of fibres that 
atti'acted special attention may be mentiomul the admirable 
collections made by tlie ]\Ia(lras Forest l)ej)artment, and 
more particularly the sets contributed by i\Ir. J. W. (.'heriy, of 
Sa,lem, Mr. A. W. Lusliington of.Kadur, and Mr. A. W. B. 
Iliggens of Cuddapjiah. Mr. Dnthi(', Sujxn intendent of the 
Botanic Gardens, >Saharanpur, exhiljited ti large and nmst 
in.structive collection, and Balm Lmdiman Prasad, of Cawii- 
])ore, and Babu Amba Ifutt, of Alnujra, also contributed very 
complete sets of the fibres of the North-West Provinc(‘S. An 
excellent collection of the fibres of Ihuigal was contributed 
by the Bengal lorcst Dej)artm('nt. Thero were many other 
ex lemely valuable samples of fibres too numerous to bcmcn- 

Ir'? th(! reader is referred to 

Bubu l.N. Mukharji’s « XA/ of lUiw I'roduds'^ in Volume H 
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for full details of tlio various collections and names of exhib- 
itors. Wo propose to discuss here only tliree of the 
most important fibi’es, namely cotton, jute, atid silk. The 
following statement oi the imports and exports for the year 
1883-84 shows the value of the Indian foreign trade in fibres 
and textile fabries, the gi-and total of which, in round 
figures, may be said to be io4,000,000 sterling : — 
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Total Jls. 

ir>, 37.259 

C’onlai^e anJ rope ... ... 

C 1 A purls 
^Imports 

... 

4.92,<M>S 

3.90..3<A 



TtJal Us. 

v'^. 82. 1)32 

I*a])er 

{ Ks ports 
• ^ 1 mitorts 

••• 

1.733 

37.19.127 



Total Ks. 

37,5o.sr'0 
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TIIK TEXTILE XNDUSTKIE3 FOR 1883-81— co/iclrtdaf. 


Silk, raw 

r Exports ... 

... < Imports 

(, (mostly from Cliina) ... 

Bs. 

62,76,117 

96,95,749 



Tot'll Ks. 

1,59,71,866 

Silk, mauufac lured ... 

C Exp irts 
•'* i Imjiorts 

• • • • t • 

28,57,336 

1,20,13,481 



Total Rs, 

1,48,70,817 

Wool, raw 

C Exports 
i Imports 

.• • • • •• 

75,58,409 

6,51,308 



Total Rs. 

82,09,777 

Wool, uianufactured 

C Exports 
“• i Imports 

• * • ••• 

12,07,003 

1,21,70,531 



Total Rs. 

1,33,77,534 


Gkand Total Hs. 

54, 18,54,511 


r OTTOS. 




TJic value of the exports of cotton for tlic year 1S83-84 
greatly exceeded the value of any otiior article cxjjorted 
from India. They amounted to nearly 17 per cent, of -the 
value of the entire export trade. I'lie folloAviiif^ arc the quan- 
tities and values of the cotton exports for the jiast live years, 
taken from Mr. J. E. O’Conor’s Keviow of tlio Eoreig'n Trade 

Cwt. Rs. 

... .3,018,170 11,11,51,528 

■1,5 11,5.30 13.21,17,311 

5.027.1.53 ll,0.3,.39,5o5 

... 0.108,278 10,01.00,171 

5,070,101 14,38,37,278 

The exports for 1883-8 f were about .‘3 per cent, smaller in 
quantity and 10 per cent, less in value than those for 1882-88. 
This depression, Mr. O’Conor explains, was duo to the 
reduction in price following on exceptionally largo supplies 
Irom most cotton-producing countries. At the same time, 
the contmued depression of the cotton manufacturing iudua’ 
try of England augmented tlic accumulation of stockf 


of Uritisu India 


1879- 80 

1880- Sl 

1881- 82 
l'882-83 
1883-81 
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Tlie following analysis of tlio exports for the year 
1883-84 shows the chief markets to which Indian cottons are 
consigned : — 


Presidency from which 

Weight in 
Cwt. 

Value in 

Couniry lo which 

Weight in 

Value in 

exporttid. 

llH. 

exported. 

Cwt. 

Ks. 

Bcnorni 



United Kingdom 

2,093,921 

000,10.3 

0,4.3,72,008 

Ilonibiiy 


11, 10,11, 4‘'8 

Austria 

1.40..61.Im;3 

Sind 

r»9.7r>{ 

16,1 1/243 

KeUitim 

d.-X.lT-i 

1,1 1,08. .69.3 

Mtidrns 


l,46dK),8fil ' 

Fnniee 

0r,8.161 

1,02,71, ''70 

lirithsli Uurinuh 


10,76,062 ;i 

1 Germany 

1.32,. 536 

31,92,7.32 



1 

1 U«ly 

bspSt-t) 

j 2,12,09.187 



1 

: China 

313 220 

7t,60,.6tl 




Other conntric.s 

228,1 f;t; 

1 6.6,13,7.81 

Total ... 

6.970, 194 

14,38,37.278 i 

Total 

5,979,491 

1 1,38,37,278 


It is remarkable how unimportant India is as a supply of 
cotton for the Englisli market. Out of the wliole exports 
for 1883-84, the Continent imported direct 2,897,420 cwt. 
and England 2,090,921, but nearly lialf the amount consigned 
to England was re-exported again to the Continent of 
Europe. To the English manufacturer, therefore, Indian 
cotton is coni^aratively speaking of secondary importance ; 
Italy offers the largest market. 

Interesting exhibits of cotton were sho^\m by IMr. J. B. 
Fuller, Director of the Agricultural Department, Central 
Provinces; by the Bombay Government and Chamber of 
C^ommerce ; by the Government of British Burma ; by 
Major D. G. Pitcher, of the Agricultural Dejiartment, Nortli- 
West Provinces ; by ISIr. Diithie, Saharanpur ; and by the 
Government of Madras. Excellent .samples of cotton were 
also shoAvn from Bajputana and Jey])ore. 

Much confusion still exists with regard to the forms of 
cotton met with in cultivation in India, and, as suggested by 
Dr. AVatt in the Ollicial Catalogue, it would be of consider- 
able importance to have carefully dried flowering specimens 
prepared from every district in India, in order to have the 
j)lants accurately determined. There arc in India three 
species of Gos-y/piiim known to yield cotton, but of these there 
are many varieties and hybrids, giving origin to the numer- 
ous forms known to the cultivator and manufacturer by local 
and technical names. The three species may bo briefly 
defined — 

(1) Gosftijplum (ivhofi'iim, {Linn.). This is known as Nonna, manna 
or radipi cofton; and in Aljsoro as (/co It does not appear to 
ho cidtivated to a great extent on noconnt of its cotton. It sometimes 
attains the height of a small tree ; more frequently is a densely branelied 
hush with purplo flowers, often having a yellow centre. Tho kaves arc 
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(liiclvcr and moro glossy tliaii tlioso of tlio- next species, tlirco fourths 
soomented or even cut to tho base, into 5 to 7 lobes, (mostly 5, never 
tlie segments are contracted below, narrow ovate, linear, acuminate 
or ovate liTuceolate, not one-fourth as broad as long ; central lobe often 
liaving, on either side, a small supplementary segment or tooth in the 
deep rounded lateral sinus. Bractcoles of ihe flowers ovate, cordate acute, 
toothed or entire. Seeds free from each other, covered with a white 
cotton over-lying a dense green down; cotton not readily soparablo 
from the seed. 

This is now viewed as a native of tropical Africa. 

(2) Gofisf/jtiinn horbadense, {Linn.), Tlioro arc many very distinct 
cultivated forms referred to tliis spooies. Wlietlior llie accepted type is 
the original condition of the plant, however, or is itself only one of tho 
numerous cultivated forms, can only he determined -when the wliolo sub- 
ject of the wild cottons of America (tlie wild cottons which exist as such 
at the present day) liave been carefully worked out and ligiirod. At the 
time of the discovery of America the forms of cotton now referred to 
this species were being cultivated from the West Indies to Ihuu, and 
from Mexico to Brazil. Accepting tliis^as evidence that they wore tlio 
cultivated forms of an indigenous si^xaes — tlio more so siiu’c, as far as 
(*an be learned, tliey were not known to the old w’orld before the 
discovery of America — we may accept tlie general view m\d regard tlieni 
collectively as the American cottons.'’ According to some botanists 
these are referred to a number of distinct specie's, or by others are reduced 
to varieties under a somewhat hypothetical species. Barlatoro reduced 
the numerous conditions to three s})ocio.s, whicli answer to Ottssf/pinni 
himdnn}^ GUmijiinm bnrbndcnse, and (h).'<sypiinn rvlitjit^snm- of LiniKoup. 
The authors of the ilora of British India grouj) a ii umber of forms, 
incriiding the above, into one species namely bcD'bftdoise, We 

reproduce here the substance of Dr. Watt’s arrangement, which soom.y 
to meet the special necessity of tlio Indian forms : — 

Gossf/pium bf(rhf(f/enye, (Linn,). Lcar^'S sub-glabrous, broadiT and 
more cordate than tliose of the preceding sjjceies, liaving rounded 
ears at the base : blade about half cut into tlirec to live lobes, each broad 
ovate, acuminate, more than half as broad as long (often V(Ty acu- 
minate and then almost sub-1 anci.-olatc. bToral brncU oleSy hirg(‘r and 
broader than in the preceding species, obtuse, deo])ly hieiniale. 
Flou’crs yellow with a crimson spot Srfd.s black and naked, i.e.. 
destitute of aduate pubescciu'o (except var. rc/if/io.smn), fn.'O from eaeb 
other or colioring in a kidney-shaped mass. Cotton readily separable 
from^tlie seeds, white tawu}^, or almost Ijrown. 

Ibis may bo referred to tliree varieties. 

Var. 1st — harhadrnsv proptr. — Tin's corresponds to tlio Bourbo): 
cottons and the Barbadr^es, Now Orleans, tSea Island, IJplamb, 
Georgian, Florida, an<I Alabama cottons. Tho much-prized 
Dharwar appears to bo a fomi of Now Orleans. 

T> sp.^ ]to.rb. — This is tho Nankeen cotton of 

iioxburgh s Ilora of India, Its distinguisliing feature sijoms to be tliat 
ne seeds aie clothed witli tawny pubeseenee and enclosed in cotton 
oi the same colour. Apparently this was introduced into India at a 
much earlier date than the forms referred to tlio first variety, and as it 
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exists at tlie present day might he more correctly viewed as a hybrid, 
hence the fact of the seeds being pubescent. 

Var. fh'd^ acuminatum, up., lioxb . — This is the Peruvian or so 
called kidney cottons. Tliese are distinguished chiefly by the peculiarity 
of the black naked seeds cohering together in a Iddney-shaped mass. 
It is probable that these are oven still earlier introductions than the 
forms of the preceding variety, and Roxburgh seemed to incline to the 
oinnion that they were indigenous. They are sometimes spoken of 
* under t ho name of Go^^f/pium peruriunum. The following are the principal 
commercial forms : — Brazilian, Pernambuco, Maranham, and Peruvian 
and the Okun panithi and Jadi panuthi of Madras. 

It seems probable tliat instead of Goat^npiuni kirsutum, [Wilhl.) 
being constituted into a fourth variety, it should be viewed as a 
distinct hybri<l between GoHHi/piuni hcrbuccum and Go^^i/pium harhadense. 
It is chiefly cliaracterized by having greenish tomentoso seeds surround- 
ed by fine long silky cotton and by liaving purple flowers with the 
leaves of tlie AmcTicau forms. A good deal of the Berar and yurat 
cottons, and also the nudum ijcrra piatlu and aempandhi of South India, 
are of this nature. * 

(i>) Gimi/pium hcrbuccum (Tdnn^, There seems no doubt about 
tin's specios having been originally a native of Asia, and of India 
in particular. A wild species, closely allied, is said to occur in Bind at 
the pres(‘nt day, which may prove the parent of the cultivated forms, 
Its cultivation has, however, spread all over the world : it is common 
yi Europe, Asia, an<l tlio United iStatvs. To admit of comparison 
with the s[)ecies described above, the diagnostic characters of this 
species may 1)0 Iuto given : — Leurex very hairy; often (paite hirsute; 
about half cut into three to five 1 oIh‘s, mostly throe : lobes ovate, 
oblong, acute, or aeuininate ; about half as broad as long. Floral 
bnu'fiofcs ovate, cordate, acute, tootliod or entire. Fhneers yellow wdtli 
a purple centre, or rarely wholly yellow or white or purple. Seni'^ 
ovoid, fre(‘ from each other, covered with greyish or greenish down, 
cotton white or yellow. Tlie most charaetcrivstie features of the plant 
are its very hairy leaves, half segmented, the majority having only 
three lobi s or live, very raredy seven. The bi’acteoles are those of 
Gossf//jium (frbnrrunfy and are cpiite unlike the laciniated bracteoles of 
Gostit/pium barbadcmie. The pur[do flowers and green tomentum of 
some of the forms has most probal)ly been derived by hybridism with 
G. urborvum ; some such hybrid being again crossed with G, barbudem'<c 
to prodiK’o a few of the cultivated forms, such as G. hirsutum, which 
possess the eliaracters of all throe species. 

Tlioro seems to be litllo doubt that G. hcrbuccum has been hybrid- 
ized freely with both of the preeeding species, and that many of the 
cultivated forms of cotton mot wfth in India are of this nature. Elforts 
appear to have been made to improve the indigenous plant by crossing 
it with the superior though less hardy and introiliiceil species. The 
hybrids and eultivakd forms of this species may conveniently bo 
referred to two sootions : — 

Var. lid — hcrbuccum proper , — This inchidos the Bengal or Dacca 
cottons, and many of the Berar and Surat— such os the Kumari hutti of 
South Cunara and Punasa pratti of Oanjam and of the China cottons. 
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2,1(1 obtmifoUtim . — This is the small Idiint- leaved form met with 

in Ceylon and on many of the hill tracts of India. 

SILK COTTON. 

Interest lias recently been taken in the subject of 
“silk cottons” or kapok. The following are the plants 
which yield this fibre, enumerated in the order of their 

impoi'tciiicc ^ ^ 

(1) Eriodemlron an/rncfitosumy (DO ). — Tlio Kapok or White Silk 
cotton, the Elavamparnthi of Matbas. This is particularly plentifvU in 
the Konkan, but it grows in most parts of India, and its cultivation 
could be extended. As a roadside tree, while affording shade it 
niio-ht thus be made to yield a distinct revenue to the country. 

^ (2) Bombax malalmrivion, — The Sinutl or Red Silk Cotton. 

This is the commonest of the silk cotton trees, occurring 
throughout the peninsula, but more particularly in the eastern side, 
and ascending the hills to 4,000 feet in altitude. 

(3) Cochlospermum — Tlio Kamhi or OahjaL 

A common tree of the lower hills of India from Garliwal, Biindelkliaiid, 
Bchar, Orissa, and westwards to the iJeccan. It has largo yellow 
flow’’ers, and is not uncommon in cidtivation tlirougliout the country, 
especially in South India. It does not appear that samples of this 
form of silk cotton have been consigned to Europe and declared as 
such, so that its peculiar merits have not been definitely determined. 
The fibre is soft and silky, but very short. 

(4) Cdlotroph (jujantea^ — The and other Asekpia- 

dacc^e and Apoeywnaiv — yield silky hairs — thecoma of tho seeds. These 
arc generally classed as silk cotton, but, witli the exception of mad(u\ 
none of tliese fibres have as yet been experimented with. Tlio natives 
of India regard the madiir silk cotton as much cooler than 

and allinn that it has a soothing ofhict when used in pillows, 

.jrri:. 

This fibre is prepared by retting tlie stems of Corchorus 
capsiilaris and C, olitorius of Lhimciis^ two s])e(*ies of (dosely 
allied plants. Tlie former lias a sjdierical fruit, flattened 
at tlie top; it is tlio species Avliicdi yields tlu3 fibre in Central 
and East Bengal. Tlie latter lias an elongated fruit, and is 
the species cultivated iii the vicinity of Calcutta. The genus 
Corchorus has representatives in all tlie warm, moist regions 
of^ the world — Asia, Africa, and America. Geograj)hical 
evidence cannot tlierefore bo resorted to in efforts to deter- 
mine the ancestral home of the jut()-yiehling' sj)ecies, (K 
oKtoi'ius is tlie Jew’s mallow. It is cultivated in Egy[)t and in 
Syria as a vegetaUe, and in many other parts of the world. 
Bv some autliors it is viewed as a native of Western 
1 fleugal, wliere liotli C. oUlorius 

and 6. capsiilaris are cultivated fcjr tho fibre, tlioy do not 
appear to exist in a wild condition. 
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In tlio OfHcial Catalogue will be found an interesting 
account of the jute trade, to which wo must refer the reader 
for fuller details. The first commercial mention of the 
word “ Jute ” is in the Customs returns of the exports for 
1828. In that year 804 cwt., valued lis. 020, of raw jute 
wore exported to Europe. At that period the manufacture of 
gunny-bags and clotli was ehtircly in the hands of the Indian 
peasant, but it must have been limited, since tlicro docs not 
appear to bavc been any foreign trade in these jute manu- 
factures. Jute mills were, however, soon after this cstab; 
lished in Dundee, and a large export trade in raw jute sprang 
into existence. Down to the year 1854 little or no effwt, how- 
ever, was made to improve the Indian jute manufactures, but 
in that year the “ Ishcra Yarn l\lills Comj^any ” was estab- 
lished near Serampore. Three years later the Company, 
now known as the “ Baranagore Jute iMills,” was established, 
and in 1808-04 the “ Gouripore Jute Factory” was founded, 
l^’actories s})rang up rapidly in every direction around 
Calcutta. There- are now 28 large jute mills at work in 
India, and in 1882 the exports of raw jute amounted 
lbs. 5,08, (».8, 028, and the exports of manufactured jute to 
Ks. 1,00,72, 101. Expressing these figures at par, wo have 
the startling fact that the value of the foreign trade in jute 
in 1828 was only £02 sterling, and in 1882 £0,127,548. 
During the year of the Exhibition the total exports of jute, 
raw and manufactured, were valued at Rs. 5,92,07,800. 
Little more than forty years ago the peasant hand-looms of 
India met the home and also the foreign demand for 
Indian-made gunny-bags, but the opening out of steam 
factories in India has not only absorbed this trade, but has 
greatly extended the foreign market. This is illustrated by 
the fact tliat in 1850-51 the exports of liand-loom manufac- 
tures wei-e valued at £215,978 ; in 1888-84 they were only 
£84,282. There were no European factories at work in 
India in 1850, so that the exports of manufactured jute, 
wliich appear in the trade returns for that year, must have 
been entirely hand-loom made. But even Avith 28 large 
factories at work the foreign trade in raw jute is four times 
as valualile to India as her exports of manufactured jute. 
In estimating tiio total value of jute to India care must bo 
taken not to regard the quotations of imports and exports 
of jute and jute manufactures, declared as snob, as indicat- 
ing- the actual extent of the trade. These represent the 
foreign trade, and indeed only a portion of tlie foreign trade. 
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Leaving out of account the large quantity of jute used up 

annually by the people of India themselves for agricultural 
and internal trade purposes (home trade), an immense number 
of gunny-bags leave India in the foreign produce trade filled 
with wheat, rice, and other grains and seeds, and are there- 
fore not included in the returns of exports of gunny-bags. 
Thus in 1883 there were 41,523,607 gunny-bags exported 
from India as such, but in addition there were 77,519,164 
gunny-bags sent from Bengal to o.thcr presidencies to bo 
used apparently in the export produce trade. Thus in tliat 
year the exports of gunny-bags declared as such were little 
more than one-third thb number actually manufactm-cd. Wo 
have not been able to discover the corresponding number 
of bags used in the produce trade of 1883-84, but the total 
value of the foreign trade in jute published by Mr. O’Conor 
in his trade and navigation returns for that year was 
Its. 5,96,83,558 ( = value of imports and exports of raw 
and manufactured jute returned as such). 

Coircctions of jute and jute manufactures were shown 
in the Economic Court by Messrs. Barry & Co., Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co., and by a number of other firms ami 
private exhibitors ; IMr. Batten and also Mr. Hough contrib- 
uted samples of British Burma jute. 

SI r.K. 

The foreign trade in silk may, with a degree of con- 
venience, be referred to — («) mulbeiTy-feedingor domesticat- 
ed silks, and {b) non-mulberry-l'eeding or wold silks. The 
latter, according to trade returns, is now’-a-da}"s being cla.ssed 
as waste silks. 

(«) We have already given the quotations of the value 
of the foreign trade in this .substance. But it may bo said 
that there is perhaps no Indian product w'hich has been more 
misunderstood, or which has passial into so many eccen- 
tric channels. Our imports of raw silk from China alone 
exceed our total exports of raw silk. Burma is the most 
important market for manufactured silks, and the bulk 
of the raw-silks conveyed from China to Bombay are 
re-exported in the form of putsocs and htmains to Burma. An 
effort has recently been made by a native of Surat to more 
expeditiously meet the Burme.se trade. In the vicinity of 
Calcutta he has opened out a steam factory for the manufac- 
ture of Burmese from Bengal silk. 

Several large companies have lieen established, both in 
Bengal and in the Panjsib, to extend the rearing and reeling 
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of Indian and introduced mulberry silks. Mr. O’Conor in bis 
review of trade for 1883-84 says: — “ There was an unusual 
activity in this trade last year, when as much as 673,3601b 
were exported, which was 34‘25 per cent, larger than the 
trade for 1882-83. The value of the d;rade was 52| lakhs. 
The silk harvest in Europe was very poor, and the demand 
for Asiatic silk was lively, but unfortunately only for a time.” 

A most interesting series of specimens were exhibited by 
Messrs. Lister & Co., of Bradford, from their large Panjab 
plantations ; by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co. ; Messrs. Lyall, 
Gray & Co. ; and Captain E. li. Bartlect, Palunipur, Kangra 
Valley, showed a very insti-uctive case of cocoons reared by 
him. A small case of silk and cocoons was also shown 
by Mr. Mahabul Mandal from the Joyrampore Filature, 
liioorshedabad. Balm * Bagola Nand Mukharji, of Moor- 
shedabad, and Babu Mahendra Nath Bhattachai'jya, of 
Bogra, also sent excellent samples, and in addition several 
other Furopean and native merchants exhibited mulberry silks. 

But wo must hasten to say something regarding the 
so-called waste or wild silks of India. 

(i) By waste is primarily meant the rejections 
from mulbeiTy silk ; but as many of the wild silks ai-e 
dillicult to reel, tlu'y are now being spun much in the same 
way as Avaste mulberry silk. 

The Tunsar and the JfiHfa cocoons arc capable of being 
reeled, and it seems proltuble that there will always exist a 
trade in at least the former, and witli a little eil’ort, as 
pointed out by Mr. Thomas Wardle, India might easily 
participate more largely in the femrer trade than at present. 
It is a remarkable fact tliat China should supply Europe 
■with more l((SS(tr silk than India. There Avere shoAvn 
at the lixhibition many Avonderfully pretty specimens of 
tasanr silk. IMcssrs. Lister & Co. exhibited a series of 
skeins reeled by European appliances, and i\Ir. J. UeA cria 
also exhibited some excellent samples, a skein of AAdiich Avas 
opened out to shoAV the purity of the tibre. A largo assort- 
ment of the small skeins of native reeled iossar from 
dilferent parts of Bengal, Chutia Nagpore, and Cuttack, 
attracted considerable attention, the more so as each quality 
Avas shoAvn alongside of the cocoons from AA'liich it Avas 
reeled. The Maclras Government Qontributed iassar cocoons 
of a small 2)ale colour wdiich .seemed \'ery dift’ercnt from the 
Bengal coetxms. Mr. J. Devevia’s ItxssKtr-mtu/t^ and /<(ss(xr- 
xvaale taim were carefully exmined by many visitors. 
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Ml’. Cr. A. Ricliai’flsoii, of Buxa, contributed a largo 
assortment of En, and Mr. R. A. Manuel, of British Burma, 
and Mr. J. W. Cherry, of Salem, showed largo samples of 
Cricula trifenestrata cocoons. The most interesting collec- 
tion of wild silks, however, was that exhibited by Mr. K. 
K. G. Ilatti, Buruah of Assam. Indeed this collection con- 
stituted a most attractive feature of the Court each species 
being complete — cocoons, Avorms, eggs, insects, silk, and silk 
cloth, of all the Avild silks of - Assam. 

In concluding this brief notice of the silks of India, wo 
may say that “ There are seA’eral great questions connected 
with silk which are pressing for a settlement. For instance, 
is it possible that any of the so-called Avild mulberry Avorms 
of India are capable of develojnuent in the hands of Euro- 
pean rearers, -pi’osuming that one of them may bo found not 
subject to the disease which in Europe is daily becoming more 
and more alarming ? There does not appear to bo very much 
hope in this direction ; but the question of the hybridization 
of Indian insects Avith those of Europe and other part.s of the 
world has not been AA'orked out, and it certainly deserves 
careful consideration. Again, is it possible to procure 
a totally new insect (not a mulberry-feeding one) which could 
take the place of the mulberry-silk iusc'ct in many branches 
of the industries y Tiie Tassar, Eri, and Cricula 

silks, ha\’c long been before the Avorld. Guo is impossible to 
reel ; another is unsuitable for the mai’kct. A thousand-and- 
one objections have betm raised against these silks, but the 
alarming position of the mulberry Avorin has of late years 
investetl tiie .so called wild silks of India Avith a novel 
interest. There is another impoi’tant question Avhich India 
has to determine, and that is, Avhethcr the cri silkworm can 
be hybridized in .such a Avay as to make it reelable, Avhilo 
not destroying its habit of feeding on an annual phuit. 
Apart from the other difliculties Avhich beset the tassar 
Avorm, its habit of feeding upon trees renders it almost 
incapable of an extended cultivation. The eri of Assam and 
of Eastern Bengal feeds upon flic castor-oil [ilant, an annual 
plant, AA’hich, AV’hile yielding a free crop of leaves for tho 
AVorm, affords a valuable -siqiply of oil-seed at tho same 
time.” — {The Ewjlishmun). The passage Avliich avc have 
rep’’oduccd refers brioffy to ono of tho mo.st promising 
features of our indigenous silks. A worm like the m, Avhich 
may be reared upon a hardy indigenous plant, such as castor- 
oil, has many attractions, and Avith tho improved machinery 
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recently invented in Europe the eri cocoons can be spun in 
such a manner as to meet a ready sale for many of the 
purposes to which reeled silks were formerly put. We may 
hopefully look to an immensely extended trade in spun silks — 
a trade not open to the dangers which beset the attempts to 
foster and develop mulberry-rearing in India. Not only 
is this true of Eri^ but of the reticulated cocoons which are 
now known in trade by their scientific name — the various 
species of Cricula. 

The exports of waste and wild silks during the year 
1883-84 amounted to 880, 3951b. 


SECTION VIII.— TIMBERS. 

The collections shown in this section of the Court were 
made l)y tlic Forest l)c])artment, and were under the imme- 
diate charge of ^Ir. F. B. ]\Iansf)n, an officer of the Forest 
Department, deputed on special duty in connection with the 
Kxhil)ition. The collection comprised a large assortment of 
blo(iks oi wood from all parts of India, bamboos, thatching- 
grasses and reeds, . and other minor forest products. The 
Catalogue of the collection formed the seventh volume of 
Dr, Watt’s Official Catalogue of tlie Economic Court, and was 
prepared by ilr. iManson. With the sanction of the author, 
this Catalogue was in the form of an abstract of Mr. J. S. 
Gimih]c\^ 3Janiial 0 / Indian Timbers^ arranged alphabetically, 
and abbreviated so as to contain only brief notices of the 
properties and uses of the timbers. 

The collections Avero classiticd on the same principle as 
was pursued throughout the rest of the Economic Court. 
4'hero Avas an index set, arranged according to the catalogue, 
and displaycnl upon accessible racks placed against the walls, 
the bulk of the duplicate sets being arranged as handling 
sam[)les, especially those of ecmimcrcial importance, or Avero 
used for decorative purposes. 

Having examined the magnificent collection of baskets 
and basketware, and the cciually interesting display of grass 
and cane mats Avhich separated the "Section devoted to fibres 
from that in Avhich the timbers Avere shown, the Adsitcn’’s 
attention would most probably bo attracted to the beautiful 
gatcAvay built up of some 2,000 small blocks of different 
timbers. This Avas the special trophy of the Forest Depart- 
luojit, and formed the northern entrance into the Economic 
Court. ^‘This magnificent conception Avas in structure 
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similar to the ludiaii-coru arch, but instead of corn-cobs it 
was built up entirely of blocks of wood of different colours, 
neatly arranjjed and polished.” “ The taste and care 
bestowed on this g-ateway did great credit to the department 
and to Idr. Munson.” {JLhe Pioneer.) We cannot enter into 
a detailed description of the iiunionse number of timbers 
shown by the Forest Department. One of the most instruct- 
ive sets, and one which indeed formed tlio main feature of 
the collection, was that prepared, some few years, by 
Dr. Brandis and Mr. J. S. Gamble. Each block had 
embossed on it the number given by Mr. Gamble to the 
specimen. Indeed, this was the collection upon which 
Mr. Gamble’s Idanual of Timbers was written, so that it 
is the most accurate type-collection in existence. A large 
and interesting series of timbers belonging to the Bengal 
Economic Museun,^ was also a»ualgamatcd with the general 
collection. 

The Bombay Government communicated a few interest- 
ing samples of tlio characteristic timbers of the W('stern 
Bresidcncy. These were prepared by Mr. W. A. Talbot, 
of Kauara, and consisted of planks about 11 inches by 
2 feet, hinged together — Gvo pieces of eitch kind of timber. 
On one side was a slab of tlie wood simply 2)lanod, and on 
the other a cories2)onding piece carefully jwli.shed. A 
large collection of tea box-woods Avas also shown with 2)icccs 
of lead scrcw(!d between a pair of slabs sc'usoncd and 
another jiair unseasoned, so arranged to demonstrate the 
action of certain Avoods upon lead. I’hc subject of the 
corroding of the h,ad-lining of tea-chests is causing much 
anxiety to the tea-jdantcr at the 2)resent day, and this 
collection was very naturt 
number of visitors. 

The forest gatoAvay aleady described Avas the most 
attractive feature of this section of the Court, hoAvever, and it 
formed an a2)2)ro2)riate and eli’ectivc termination to the 
Economic Court. 


illy carefully exununed by a large 
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Class 97. — Tobacco Manufacture and Imjylcmcnts used in the Consumption 
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Class 105. — lilanufacture of Perfiuncry, 
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II. Pratt, Esq. 

A. Whyte, Esqi 


Class 107. — Means of producing Artificial Light, 

A. Pedler, Esq , Chairman, 

Captain St. G. 0. Gore, R.B. 

Dr. D. Waldio. 


Class 108 . — Setcing Machines. 

II. B. Fenwick, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chairman, 
E. W. Purchase, Esq. 

W. J. Young, Esq. 

Class 109 , — Cotton Printing. 

J. Kimber, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chairman, 

Babu T. N. Mukharji. 

J, W. Hanlon, Esq. 


SECTION II.— FOOD PRODUCTS.. 

Cl, ASS 110'.— r.yi. 

n. R. Mclnnes, Esq., Chairman, 

A. Consolo, Esq. 

A. W. Figgis, Esq. 

F. U. Cumbcrlogo, Esq. 


Class 111. — Coflri'. 

Dr. G. King, M.’.D., F.R.S:, Chairman. 
Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M. 

W. U. Cogswell, Esq. 

Cl.ass 112. — Siii/ar. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., O.M,, Chairman. 

E. Bead, Esq. 

0. H.,Eniniott, Esq. 
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Class 113. — Spices, 

Dr G King, M.D., FJ^S., 

Dr. Q. AVatt, M.B.. C.M. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Kai Bahaduy. 

ClAwSs 114. — Chocolate and Cocoa, 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M., Chairman. 

E. Bead, Esq. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

Class 115. — Jlread-sfafisy and article'^ made therefrom. 

Dr. J. Inksou, A.M.D., Chairman* 

E. Bead, Esq. 

B. W. Duncan, Esq. 

Class 116 . — Arrowroot y Tapiocay Sago, 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman, 

Dr. G. King, M B., F.B.S, 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M. 

Class 117. — Butter, 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman, 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rai Bahadur. 

A. Dollet, Ksq, 


Cr.Ass 118 . — Ghccy Lardy and other Fatly Substances, 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairman. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M, 

A. Dollet, Esq, 

Class Meat, 

Dr. J. Ink.son, A.M.D., Chairman. 

E. Read, Esq. 

W. E Jefl'erson, Esq. 

Class 120. — Preserved Spap, 

Br. J. Ink.son, A.M.D., ('hairma)i, 

E. Bf*ad, Esq. 

W. E. Jofl'erson, Ksq. 


Ci Asj^ 121 . — Preserved Fish, 
A.M.D., Chairman, 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

W. E. Jefferson, Esq. 
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Class Vi2,^Pre8erved Fruits and Vegetables. 

W. E. Jefferson, Esq., Chairman. 

E. Read, Esq. 

A. Dollot, Esq* 


Class 123. — Na{ 

Dr. G. Watt, M-.B., C.M., Chairman. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 

Baba T. N. Miikharji. 

Cl Ai( 124. — Confvclionenj. 

Dr. J. Tnksoii, A.M.D., C ihairnum. 

E. Read, Esq. . 

A ^Dollet, Esq. 

Class 12o . — Jams and Jr Lies. 

E. Read, Pksq., Chairtnan. 

T. V. Rauch, Esq. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 


Class 126. — Honeg. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.B., C.M., Chairman. 

Dr. K. L. Dey, Rui Bahadur. 

Dr. J. Inksou, A.M.D. 

Class 127 . — Fssmcrs and Extracts. 

Dr. J. InkSoii, A.SI.D.. Chairman. 

Dr. K. L. Dov, Hai Bahadur. 

Dr. G. AVatt, M.B., C.M. 

E. A. lySilvft, Esq, 


Class 128. — Pirktrs^ Sances^ Chnfnies, and Curriz-pofcdcrs. 

Dr. G. AVatt, ALB., C.AL, Chairman. 

E, Read, Esq. 

AV. E. JciTcrson, Esq. 

Class 120. — AL\ 7><vr, and Parti r. 

A. Fabor, Es(|., ('hair man. 

Alonsiour J. E. Ijuurcnt. 

T. V. Rauch, E.s<|. 


Class 130 . — Cider and Perry. 

Dr. J. Inksou, A.M.D , (dhainnan. 

T. V. Hauch, Esq. 

A. Faber, Esq. 
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Class 131. — TFi/ws ami Liqueurs, 

A. Faber, Esq., Chairman. 

T. V. Eauch, Esq. 

P. Dojoux, Esq. 

P. Drake Erookman, Esq. 
jScobell Armstr^Bk Esq. 

13. Cabasse, Esq^tVeuch Navy. 

E. Eoad, Esq. 

Dr. E. Harvey, T.M.D. 

Prosper Lamal, Esq. 

Dr. E. Ilawtliorno. 


Class 132. — SpirUs. 

T. V. Eaiicb, Esq., Chairman. 

Dr. G. Watt, M.E., C.M. 

E. Read, Esq. 

A. Faber, Esq. 

P. Drake Brockman, Esq. 

Class 133. — CtmhaU and Sf/rups, 

Dr. J. Tiikson, A. M.D , ( hairman. 

T. V. Ranch, Esq. 

P. Dcjoux; Esq. 


Class ami Muuraf TFaUrs. 

Dr. J. Inkson, A.M.D., Chairmnn, 

E. Read, Esq. 

T. V. Eauch, Esq. 

Class Vinegar, 

>V. E. JeJlcrsoii, E.sq 

Class !■>(). ~0//„r //roi isfo)i.i „ot 

Dr R C 


Dabu r. N. Afukliarii. 

W. Swinbop, 


Subadfir-Major (ioiaii .Sinr.b >t t 

Chplhri pamodb'.r l-a„,7a; ^ 
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SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Class 137 . — Colkctiom of Agricultural Products. 

L. Liotard, Esq., Chairman. 

R. Blechynden, Esq., Junior. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 


Class 138 . — Collections of Horticultural Products. 

L. Liotard, Esq., Chairman. 

11. Blechynden, Esq., Junior. 

A. Dollet, Esq. 


Class 139. — Processes^ Implements, and Machines used in Cultivation. 

W. IT. Cof^swell, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Mackillican, Esq. 

R. Blecliyndou, Esq., Junior. 


Class 140. — Processes^ Implements^ and Machi)tcs applied to Agricultural 
and Horticultural Products. 

R. Southhy, Esq., Chairman. 

J. Mackillican, Esq. 

R. Blccliyndcn, Esq., Junior. 


Class 111. — Processes, Implements, and Machines used for Irrigation. 

II. B. Fenwick, Esq., Chairman. 
li. Blechynden, Esq., Junior. 

11. Bushby, Esq. 


C LASS 142 . — Garden Furn i t ure — Fou n fa in < . 


Dr. O. King, M.R., F.R.S., Chairman. 
11. Bleoliyinkn, Esq., Jimior. 

G. L. Kemp, Esq. 


C i. A S3 14 3. — Man u res . 

Dr. G. King, M.B., P.R.S., Chairman. 
11 Blechyndon, Esq., Junior. 

Dr. a. Watt, xM.B., C M, 
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SECTION K.— ETHNOLOGY, ARCIIiEOLOGT, AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Class; 144 . — Ethnological Collection. 

Dr. J. Andorson, F.R.S., Chairman, 

Major M. AV. Rogers, R.E. 

Dr. D. D. Cunuingliam, LM.D. 

Class 14d . — Archavtoyical Collection, 

Major J. AVatorliousc?, B.S.C., Chairman. 

Dr. J. Aiidei’soii, F.Jv.S. 

Dr. J. Uoornle. 

Clas 146. — Tf^capnns a/at lm/}/rmcjits of the Chafic, 

Major T. W. Nicolay, Chairman. 

ATajor T. Deane. 

W. A. Browne, Esq. 

Class 14:7.— Imp/rmcnts connrctnt with Fishery. 

Hon’blo H. J. Thomas, Chairman. 

Major T. Deane. 

Major II. St. George. 


Class 148 . — Calhcfinns of Animals stn(fnt^ 

Major J. Waterhouse, Chairman. , 

Dr. J. Anderson, F. K.S. 

I3r. D. 1). Cunningliarn, I.M.D. 

Jules Sehauni]>urg, Esq. 

L. deNicevillo, Esq. 

Cr.Ass 140. — Other Natarat ITistory ISjwrimcns. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham, I.M.D ., (.'hairman. 

Major J. Waterhouse, li.S.C. 

Dr. J. Anderson, F.R.S. 

J iiles Sehauinburg, 

L. deNicevillo, Esq. 


INDIAN ARTWARE. 

Dr. J. Anderson, r.il.S., C7(rt// wan. 
Colonol H. 13. llawkes. 

Jules Scliauiiiljuvg, 
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gvitish. 

^ 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal, 

Allcock, S., A Co., Redditcli ... ... ! Fisliing-tacklc for sporting pur- 

I pO^iCS. 

Aluminium Crown Metal Co., Ld., Web.stcr’.s General aluminium wares. 
Patent, London and Hirmingham. I 

Pitto ditto ... ... ! Aluminium alloys. 

Anderson, Abbott, & Andor.son, 37, Queen India-rubber waterproof goods, 
Victoria Street, London. j 

Angus A Co., George, Xewcastle-on-Tyue ... India-rubber belting. 

Ditto ditto ditto _ lAMther belting. 

Ap.sley, Pellatt A Co., London ... , Cut. engraved, and ctclicd glass, 

ervNiahvare. 

Artist Color ^fanufacturing Co., 27, ILuton AriUis’ colors and materials. 
Wall, London. 

Atkinxm, J. A E., A Co., 21, Old Bond Toilet soaps. 

Street, Loudon. ! 

Ditto ditto ditto ... | A col loot ire exhibit of nerfumery, 

I dentifrice, and toilet rcijui- 
I site<. 

Avery, W, A T., London and Birmingham ... | AYcighing-maebines for agrieul- 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

i tural purposc<. 

1 AAYighing-maehines for 

mining 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

, purposes. 

1 AA'eighing-macliLues for 

railway 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

{ pnrpo.scs. 

Chemical and assay balance. 

Baldwin, E. P. A 

AV., AVilldcu 

Iron AA'orks, 

Sheet aud bar iron, tin p 

lates. 

Stour|H»rt, 
Baldwin, Sou A Co. 

, Stourp«»rt 


; Hardware and enamelled 

hollow- 


1 ware. 

Bauer A Co., Gilbert L., 21, King’s Bd., Loudon Grand eoncert harmonium. 

Baxter, W. H., Leed.s ... ... Al aehine for eru>hing aud pul- 

j vending ures. 

Baylis, Gilles A Co., London 1 Speeiinens of faney-work, de- 

' sign<, a*d materials. 

Ditto ditto ... „. , Filoselle, knitting, crewel, and 

j ombroiilery. 

Bazley Brothers, Wellington Mills, Ancoats, ' A eollei-tive exhibit shewing 
Manehesler. cotton in the stages of manu- 

fiuMure, from raw eotton to lino 

.^ejoniann A Sons, G., TjojuIou’ ,,, ... Ornamental articles in met.al. 

Bell, Culeniau A Co., Glasgow ... ! Mnehinc for refrigemting pur- 

I poses and preserving foml, 
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Lkt of Awards. 


[Okkat Britain. 


Benton & Jolinsoii, 63, King’s Cross Uonil, 

Boat Co., Limited, 50, Ilolboru Vm- 
duct, London. 

Bird & Co., K., Crewkerne 
Booticy & Co. , London 

Bootc, T. & K., Burslom, Staffordshire 

Booth & Co., London ... 

Boulton ifc .Alills, Stourbrid-re ... ... 

Brachcr S: Co., T. H., High Street, A\ ui- 
canton. 

Bradford, Chamber of Comineive ... 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 

Brinsnioad S: Sons, Jolin, IS, AVigmuiv St., 

London 

Ditto ditto ... ... 

Brookes Crookes, Atlantic AVork.-i, St. I'liilli|)> 
Bd.. ShelKeld. 

Browntield & Sons, AV., Cobriilge, Stafford- 

shire. 

Bruce Brothers, Goran Oil Factory, GlasgoNv... 

Brunner, Mond A Co., Limited, iXortliwieh. 
England. 

Buyroiighes & Watts, London 

Bnrronglis, Wellcome A Co., Snow Hill Build- 
ings, London, E.C. 

Bush A Co., W. .L, 20, Artillery Lane, 
Bishopsgate Street, L<uidoii. 

Cal cert A Co., F. C., Manchester ... 

Eitto ditto 

Cammell A Co., Cliarlc=!, Ld., Shetlidd 

Cantrell A Cocliraiie, Dublin 

Carr A Co., Carlisle ... ... j 

Chatvvin, Thomas, Victoria Works, Birininghani j 


Chcavin, George, Boston, Lineoln.>hire 
Chiswick Soap Co. 

Christy & Sons, W. il., Limiud. Fairlkld 
J\hlls, Droysden. 

Chrystoleiim Co., London 

Clayton A Shuttleworth, Lincoln 

Cockburn A Co., Leith .. . 

Co])aA Varnish Co., Ltdiidon 

‘w'iShiS;*'- 

Cradock & Co., Ucorgo, Wakefield .. 
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Gold and silver thread wire. 

Collapsing canoe. 

Webs of nil descript ioms. 

B.and instruments, brass and 
silver. 

A colleclivo exhibit of porcelain 
goods. 

Old Toiii. 

Cut and ornamental glassware. 
Mixing-inaeliine. 

iMilliiiery and furniture plusli, 
])rinted, plain, and enibos«?ed, 
.ManebeshT velvets, irnikitioii 
sealskin, satins, and sewing and 
(‘lubrtdtlery silks. 

Mixi‘d falirics, 

AN'ool fabi •ies. 

Boudoir grand i)ianoforte. 

E]>rig]it cottage piano \^ith im- 
proNcments. 

Chit lery. 

China and cartlienwaiv. 

.Mineral, vi'getable, animal, and 

eonijM oils. 

Wadiing alkali, carbonate of 
soda. 

Billiard table and accessories in 
Solid oak. rielily gilt. 

Beef and ir<.>u u ine. 

I’hiropean essiuiees. 

Carbolie arid soap, 

Mi'dirinal rarbulie aeM, siilpho- 
rarbnuates, Ac. 

Sterl <»1 all kinds. 

Arratrd waters, 
l-’.'inry biscuits. 

Jhigiuerrs’ tools, .screw ing taf*klo 
for n‘ds .and tulu's, t^i.st drills, 
.staiidanl gaugrs, sjnmners, 
tulie-cut trr-’, Ar, 

I.’apitl water-tilt«‘r.s, 

.'soft s(,ap. 

Cotton towels of all descrip* 
tions. 

Cbry-^tolruni. 

I’ortable strain-engines, 

Srt>trli whiskey. 

\'a ruisbe.M. 

Salt for <*uring provisions, table 
and dairy j)ur|M>ses. 

Ste'cl and iron wire ropes. 
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Lid of Awards. 
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CJrowclson, Crosses & Co., Limited, -fO, I’ort- 
land Street, Mancliestcr. 

CiitltT, Palni(‘r & Co., Loudon, Calcutta, Bom- 
])ay, and Madras. 

Pewnui^^t k Sons, John, Skipton, Knpjland 
Dickinson Sl Co., John, (>5, Old Bailey, London, 
and (’aleiitta. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Dickinson & Sons, AVm., Phaaiix Iron Works, 
Blac'k burn. 

Ditto ditto ditto 


Dixon Sc Sons, James, SliclTicld 
Donne', L(‘\vis, London 
Doulton <fc Co., LaiubLdli, London 


Ditto 

ditto 

... 

Ditto 

(lit to 


Ditto 

(1 it t<j 


Ditto 

ditto 



Kloy Brothers, Gray’s Inn Bead, London 


White shirtings, sheetings, and 
twills. 

Collective exhibit of wines. 

Machine and hand sewing cotton. 
Stationery. 

Printing and drawing papers. 

: A c(»nij)letc set of , mill furnish- 

I ings. 

! A power wf'aving loom for weav- 
! ing calico, woullen, silk linen, 
j Ac. 

Silver and elcclro-platedware. 

' k'.ngli^h watflu-''!. 

P«*tf(‘ry. earthenware. Lambeth 
faieoiee. 

Garden fiirnitnre, vases, pedes- 
tals, baln^tr.uh's, Ae. 

I )rainag<'-])i])es. 

Pati'iit antninatie flush tank. 
SioiH'ware a])]>aratus n^ed in 
; tnainifactnring chemistry. Ac. 
Sporting and military aninmni- 
t i<*n. 


Esdaile A Co., (>, Water Lane, Lond<»n, IvC.. 
ami M(‘lbourn(\ 

Evans, Le>elier A Webb, (lo, Bartholomew 

Close, London. 

Evans, Sons A Co., ofl, Hanover Street. Liver- 
pool. 

J)itto ditto ditto 

Ditt() ditto ditto 

Evans A Wormulls, 31, Stamford Sire^'t, Lon- 


rpriglu cottage piano. 

Pliarmaceutical preparations and 
drugs. 

Conroy'^ malt cofToe. 

Montserrat lime jui(‘e. 

Ditto ditto sauce. • 
('ollection of ^iirgi.-al instrn- 


don. 

Eyre A Spottiswoode, London 


Ditto ditto 


ditto 


Fnlkner, Francis. 83, Grafton Street, Dublin... 
Feltliam A Co., London 

Ferguson Drutliers, Holme IL-ad Works, Gar- 
lisle. 


menl< and appliances. 

Kmbn.'idered and hand-painted 
fans. 

llible^. ]>rayer-hooks, ehuroh 
'•ervici's and hymn-books. 

Iri^h whiskey. 

T.y<. 

Dvcil silo^ias. ]>oekotings, sateens, 
■ Ac., for tailors’ linings. Pure 
domest ies. 


Ferris, Boorne, Townsond, and Bouehi'r, 1 J 
rnion Stre(‘t, Bristol. 

Fiehl, J. C. A d., L.ambelh .’\Iarsli, J^omlon 

l)ilt(> ilitlo ditto 

Field, Sons A Co., 2 ^, Aliiu iiig Lam\ Loiuh 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Finniii A Sons, Lnbo, Strand, l^omlon 

Fowler A C’o., dolm, la’cds 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 4 . 

Fraser A (\i., A. B., Liv«*rpool 

A Sons, J. S., Bristol ... 


o, A collective exhibit drug^. 

medienies, and ehemieals. 

... l"am'V soajw, 

... Candb's. 

... Cordials. 

... .Jamaica rum. 

... Military accoutrements. gold 
lac!' badge*', bultous. A«*. 
s H -P. military or contra ('tor.s* 
engine". 

... . Sii'am ]doughing machinery 
... lo H.-P. i‘onijHUind semi-p^^^- 

I t.abh' engine. 

... 1' n'"ho^ ater condensers. 

... , Clioeolate and cocoa. 
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Garrett & Co., Suffolk ^ r xii, *“ 

Giffard Patent Freezing Co., Ld., 7, Lotlibury, 
London, E.C. 

Gilbert, Gilkes & Co., Kendal 
Gilbcy, W. & A,, London 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Gillon & Co., ’John, Leith 

Ditto ditto 

Goddard, Joseph, Station Street, Leicester 


Goodall & Son, Cliarles, Camden Town, London 


Gosnell & Co„ John, London 

Green & Son, Edward, 11, St. Ann's Square, 
M aiudiester. 

Griilltlis, Berdoe & Co., the Sanitary Paint 
Co., Ld, No. 51, South John Street, Liverpool 
Grimble & Co., Cumberland Market, Loudon... 

Grimston & Co., E. & T., Clifford Mills, near 
Tadcastcr. 

Gwynne, J. A IT., London ••• 

Hall A Son, John, London 
Hanson, Son, Evison & Barter, Botolph Lane, 
London. 

Harding A Son, T. E., Tower Works, Leeds ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Hardy Patent Pick Co., Sheffield ... 

Harris A Sons, John, Derwent Mills, Cocker- 
mouth. 

Haslam A Co., John, Ld-, Manchester 

Haworth, James, Victoria Works, Farnworth, 
near Manchester. 

Hayward, Tyler A Co., London 

Heaton A Sons, Ealph, The Mint, Birminghaiti 

Hedges A Butler, 155, Bcgent Street, London 
Henderson Bros., Union St., Glasgow 
Hildcshcimcr A Co. , S. , London ... 

Hooper, Charles, Stonchouse, Gloucester 
Horrockses, Miller A Co., London 

Howards A Sons, City Mills, Stratford, Lon- 
don. 

Hunt A Winterbotham, Cam Mills, Dursley, 
Gloucestershire. 

Ind Coojje A Co., Burton-on-Trent and Eomford 


Flanged boiler-plates. 

Cold-air macliine fitted with 
ice-chamber. 

Vortex turbine (Thompson’s). 
White rum. 

“ Viceroy " Scotch Whiskey. 

“ Mountain Dew Scotch whis- 
key. 

Essences of meat or meat juice. 

A collective exhibit of furni- 
ture cream, jeweller’s rouge, 
plate-powder, silvering- solu- 
tion, Ac. 

Playing-cards, Christmas cards, 
drawing and mounting boards, 
ball-programmes, stationery, 
Ac. 

Ivory worked into handles for 
hair-brushes. 

Patent fuel economiser. 

Paint, white lead, sanitary and 
distemper colours. 

Malt vinegar and white wine 
vinegar. 

Threads and twines. 

Centrifugal pumps with engines. 
Gunpowder of all kinds. 

“ Peatmoor ” Scotch wlnskey. 

Wood logs, counters, speed-indi- 
cators, Ac. 

Engine-counters. 

Mining-tools. 

Linen tJirend for machine and 
hand sewing, flax ami tow 
yarn. 

White shirtings, sheetings, and 
twills. 

Haworth's patent revolving 
arcliimedian and radial screw 
ventilators. 

MaedoiieH’s patent automatic 
steam bottler. 

A collection of brass and copper 
fittings. 

Ports and slicrrics. 

Motlcl of S.S. “ Belgravia.” 
Oleographs. 

Broadclotli. 

White shirtings, sheetings, and 
tw ills. 

A collection of cinchona alka- 
loids and barks, together with 
other cliemicals and drugs. 
Varieties of cloth. 

Palo ale and bottled beer. 
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Jabcz Johnson, Son, Allsop & Co., 44, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester. 

Johnston, W. & A. K., Edina Works, Eastern 
Koad, Edinburgh. 

Jones, G. H., 67, Great Eusscll Street, London 

Jones, Brothers & Co., Ablow Street, Wolver- 
hampton, 

Kenning, George, London 
Ditto 


Kent h Sons, O. B., London ... ... 

Kepler Malt Extract Co., Snow Hill Building, 
London, E.C. 

Ditto ditfo ditto 

Kinmond, J. C., Leamington 

Ditto ditto 

Kirkcr, Greer & Co., Belfa.st 
Kirk stall Forge Co., Leeds 

Kit.son & Co., Leed.s 

Kjiioeh & Co., Lion Works, Wilton, near Bir- 
mingham. 

Langworthy Brothers & Co., 12, Cligrlotto I 
Street, Manchester. ' 

Law & Sons, Samuel, Moorland Mills, Cleck- 
heaton, Yorkshire. 

Leeky & Co., F. B., Belfast 

Lincoln, Bennett & Co., Pieadillj', London 
Lorrimer & Co., 42 & 41, Hargrave Park ltd., 
London. 

Maefarlaije & Co., Walter, Saracen Foundry, 
Possilpark, Glasgow. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... 

Mai tine iMnnufactiiring Co., Limited, 21, 25, 
Hart Street, Blooinsbur}", London. 

Marshall, Sons & Co., Limited, Gain.sborough 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto , ditto 

Marshall & Burt, Thomas D., 414, Oxford 

Street, London. 

Marston & Co., John, Birmingham 
Mathews & Co., Biehard, London 
Ma 3 uiard, Harris & Co., 120, Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

Mcllwraith & Co., Glasgow 

McKenzie & Holland, Hammersmith 

McNaught & Smith, Worcester and London ... 


Cotton twills. 

Geographical works and school 
a 7 )pliance.s. 

Artificial teeth and dental appli- 
ances. 

Hardware, hollowware, trunks, 
&c. 

Ma.sonic jewelry. 

Eoyal arms emhroidorod in gold 
and silver, tigers head, B.K. 
belt, K.A. .sabrctacho caj^, 
badges, &c. 

Brushwaro. 

Extract of malt and its pre- 
parations, palatable cod-liver oil, 
Co(l-Iiv(‘r oil. 

Tea-dryer, adajitcd for any kind 
of fuel. 

Ditto ditto for 

the use of coke and charcoal. 

“ Shamrock " Irish wliiske}'. 

[ A collective exhibit of rolled 
I iron* 

I Engines for tramway's. 

I Militaiy and sporting ammnni- 
• tion. 

Cords, velveteens, drills, twills, 
&c. 

Card, clothing and mill furnish- 
ing.s. 

Linen and cotton flowered hand- 
kercliiefs. 

Hats, caps, and helmet.s. 

Drugs and ipedieiues, extract of 
sar.saparilla. 

Drinking-fountains and cattle- 
troughs. 

Ornamental arbour, drinking- 
fonntain, &e. 

Mai tine and its preparations, 
beef peptenoids, Ac. 
Semi-]X)rtable engines. 
Threshing-machine. 

Horizontal engines and loco- 
motive* boilers. 

“ Excelsior ” tea-roller. 

Circular saw-benches. 

Boots, shoos, and slippers. 

Broughams, hansoms. 

“ Carlton " Scotch whiskey. 
Special Devon tricycle. 

Paulins and railway carriage 
roof coverings. 

. System of signal points, locking, 
Ac. 

, Five-glass landaus. 
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McVitic, R., Edinburgh . ••• 

Middloinorc, WilJinni, Birmingham ... 

Milner's Safe Co., Limited, London and Livcr- 

Mdward & Sons, Henry, Wasliford IMills, 

Eedditeli. ^ ^ , 

Minton, Hollins, & Co., Stoke-upon-Treni ... 
IMifehell, William, Cumberland Street, Bir- 


mingham. 
loir & Son, John, 
Street, London. 

Limited, 

118, Leadenhall 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


J)itto 

ditto 

ditto 


J)itto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



Milller, Andr., dl, S 
Nasmyth, Wilson & 
Chester. 


etliiiig Lane, London 
Co., Ld., Vatruroft, Man- 


Ncttlefolds, Limited, Birmingham ... 


Oakshott & Co., E. G., Reading ... 

Ortelii & Co., John, Hutton Gardens, London... 

Pain, James, 121, Walworth Road, London ... 
Pearson & Enowles, Coni and Iron Co., Limited, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 

Porter & Co., Robert, 77, Pancras Road, London 
Pound & Co., John, Leadenhall Street, London 
Preston & Son, W., Leicester 
Price’s Patent Candle Co., Limited, Belmont 
Works, Battersea, London. 

Pricstman Brothers, London 

Pulsometer Engineering Co., London 
Purdey & Sons, .James, London 
Rademakers, P., & Co., 41, Seething Lane, 
London. 

Randall, H. E., Wolverhampton ... 

Rawlings <fe Son, S., South Parade Work.s, 
Fromc, Somerset, 

Robiuson & Son, Thos., Limited, Rochdale ... 


Jiose, TJowns, <fe Thompson, Old Foundry, Hull 
Ross, W. A,, & Co., Belfast 
IJitto ditto 
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Short-broad, oat-cake.s. 
Collective exliibit of liarncss, &c« 
Fire and burglar-proof safes* 

Needles. 

Hand-painted and jirintcd art 

tiles. 

Steel pens. 

Jams, jellic.s, and marmalade. 

European pickles. 

Butter. 

Preserved fish. 

Do. meat. 

Do. ’ SOU])S. 

Do. fruits and vegetables. 
English sauces. 

Yorkshire liams. 
tJerman lag(‘r beer. 

IL Wilson’s patent horizontal 
direct acting pumping engines 
for hydraulic pressure. 
Ratch(*t-brae(*, Weston’s differ- 
ential improved screws and 
nails, steel and wire rods, bar- 
iron. 

A collection of seeds. 

Mirrors, jardiniers, girandoles, 
console table, and cabinet. 
Fireworks. 

Iron, steel bars, &c. 

Ale and stout, 

I^ortmantcaux and tranks. 
Elastic boot webs. 

A collective exhibit* of toilet 
glycerine, carbolic soap, &c. 
Priestinan's B size patent dred- 
ger, excavator, and eh^vator. 
Deane’s feed and liigh-lift pump. 
Implements of the ehaso. 

“ J'aleon brand ” Geneva. 

Lawn-tennis and other rubber- 
sob'd shoes. 

Card elotliing. 

Wood-working maeliincs as 
follows : — Plain iron girder, 
plaiuTjg and moulding haiid-])iii, 
panel-planer, circular saw-beneli 
with rising and falling sjnndle, 
band-saw, Armstrong’s dove- 
tailer, planing, and jointing. 
Oil-mill with engine. 

]jimi‘ juice. 

Aerated waters. 
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.List of Awards, 


[Great Britain, 


llossendale Printing Company, Mancliostcr ... Printed cretonnes and fancy 

dress prints , 

Piiston, Proctor & Co., Lincoln ... ... Flour-mills. 

Ditto , ditto ... ... Fourteen il.-P. horizontal en- 

gines. 

Eylan ds^Brothers, Limited, Warrington, Lan- St<‘el and wire ropes and fencing 
cash ire. wire. 

Sanitas Company, Ld., London ... ... Sanitas oil and products. 

Siegert & 8ons, Dr. J. C. B., M5, Cannon Angostura hitters. 

{Street, Ltaidon. 

Silber & Fleming, 57, Wood Street, London ... Collection of fancy and deco- 
rative glassware. 

Silher Light Co., 49, Whiteeross Street, London, Lamps. 

K.C. 

Simpson & Hook, 9 & 10, Little Britain, London Collective exhibit of gold em- 
broidery for Tiiilitary elotliing. 
Ditto dittd ... ... Collective exliibit of gold lace, 

brai<ls, and cords. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Militaiy accoutrements. 

Singer & Co., Coventry ... ... Triejudes and bic^^les# 

Skitt & Co., .John, 93, Summer Street, London Paints, colours, and varnishes. 
Slack & Brownlow, Canning Works, Upper Cknnpresscd charcoal rapid water- 
Aledlock Street, Manchester. fdters. 

Smith & Co., (Jeorge, Sun Foundry, Glasgow.,. Architectural east-iron works, 

])avilions, bandstands, Ac. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Garden tVmntains. 

Sorby A Sons, Bo1)ert, ShefTield ... ... Saws, files, edge-tools, and steel. 

Stephens, 11. C., 191, Aldersgatc Street, London Collective exhibit of inks, seal- 

ing.w'ax, gums, Ac. 

Steward, J. H., 406, Strand, London ... Optical instruments, opera- 

gla.'jses, telescopes, Ac. 

Stewart A Co., S, E., Aberdeen Comb Works, A collection of horn and tortoise- 
Aberdeen. shell combs. 

Stilt A Sons, James, Lambeth ... ... -Vrchi tee tnra I terra cotta. 

Ditto ■ ditto ... ... Drainage-])lpe.s-. 

Stolhverck Brothers, 145, Cannon Street, Preserved fruits. 

London. 

Swainson, Birley A Co., Fishwiek Mills, AVhite shirtings, sheetings, and 
Preston. twills. 

Symington A Co., T. Fdinburgh ... F>sence of coflee. 

Symons A Co., John, The Plains, Totiies, Cider. 

Devon. 

Taylor Bros., Adelaide AVorks, Slu'llleld ... Saws, fib's, and steel. 

TVlegra])1i Construction ami IMaintciianee Co., Submarine tclegrai)h cables, Ac# 
Ld., 3S, Old Bond Street, London. 

Thomas, .lames L., A Co., Exeter ... ... Alexandra oil. 

Thomson, J. A »)., Glasgow ... ... ]\lodt‘ls oT engines of S. S. “ City 

of Calcutta'’ and S. S. “ City of 
, Cambridge.” 

Tlionison, D. J., A Co., St. Anthony’s Distil- Cordials, 
lery, Leith. 

Tootal, Broudhiirst, Lee A Co., IManehester White lenos, mulls, and jaconets. 
Ditto ditto ilitto ... Silk, checks, and .stripes. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Mixed fabrics. 

Tress A Co., Stamford St reet , Black friars, Loiulon 1 1 ats. 

Trier, Mayer A Co., 47, High Street, Borough, Glucose, 

London. 

Tuck A Sons, Enjihnel, 72 and 73, Coleman Christmas, wedding, and birth- 
Street, London. 1 cards. 
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Tiillis & Son, John, St. Ann’s Leather Works, 
Glasgow. 

Turnhiill & Wood, Noweastlo-on-Tyne 
Turner & Sons, IL, Old Factory, Uodditcli 

r T^T i 1.^1 1 T _ I 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• •4 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• • • 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

... 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

... 


Usher & Co., Andrew, West Nicholson Street, 
Edinburgli. 

Vaughan Jones, E., London and Glasgow 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Vezey & Go., Batli 

Victoria Bitter Water Company, London 


Walton & Co., Ld.. Frederick, Sunbury-on- 
Thames, Middlesex. 

Warner & Sons, John, Crescent Foundry, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Warner & Hamm, London 


Ward & Co., Anthony, Albion Mills, Leek, 
StatTordshirc. 

Waterlow »fc Sons, Ld., London and Calcutta 


Ditto ditto ditto 


Webb, Jubal, 73, High Street, Kensington, 
London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

West Cumberland Iron and Steel, Co., Ld., 
Workington. 

Webster A Sons, Francis, Arbroath, Scotland ... 
Wlieeler & Wilson, London 
Whiii'en, Thomas, Battersea, London 


Whitehead A Sandbach, 113, Portland Street, 
Manchester. 

Wilson Engineering Co., Ld., London 
Wood A Son, John, 23, Queen V^ietoria Street, 
London. 

Wright & Greig. 90 , West Campbell Street,' 
uJasgow. 
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Leather belting. 

“ Glen ” whiskey. 

Pins, brass and steel needles. 

Buckott’s patent caloric engine. 

Water-meters and diatrict re- 
gistering water-meters. 

Automatic wator-do tooting ap- 
paratus. 

System of house drainage. 

Baths, lavatories, and urinals, in- 
cluding pedal-action and spray 
and douche bath apparatus. 

Brass taps, plumbers’ and water- 
works fittings. 

“ Gleulivot ” Scotch whiskey. 

Cordials. 

“ C. I. G.” Scotch whiskey. 

Victoria plueton. 

Victoria bitter water, a natural 
aperient from the springs of 
Budapest, Hungary. 

Sunbury wall decoration (Lin- 
erusta Walton). 

Wind-mills. 

Collective exhibit of garden- 
pumps. 

.Hydraulic rams. 

Damasks, satins, velvols, bro- 
cades, and other iiphoLstory 
silks. 

Silks, threads, and braids. 

Collect ive •exhibit of account- 
bouks, rhc(|uo.s, fancy sta- 
tionery, Ac. 

Eiigravings.witli .special refercnco 
to l)aiik-notc.s, stamps, and 
security chccpie.s. 

York hams, smoked and pale. 

Cheese. 

Steel. 


Sail-cloth, canvas, Ac, 

Sewing-machines. 

Colleetiou of cinchona and other 
alkaloids, cinchona bark.s, 
li(|uid extracts, Ac. 

Plain and fancy cotton, hro- 
caded velvets, cotton bro- 
cades, Ac. 

P(»rtablo cooking-stx)vos. 

Cigarettes and tobacco. 

“ Bodcrick Dhu ’* Scotch whis- 
key. 
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Ycatman & Co., 110, New Bond Street, London 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Oranulated flavouring essence. 

Collective exliibit of corn-flour, 
yeast, custard, egg, and Indian 
pudding powders, electric 
knife-polish. 


Cortifeate of the First Class xcith Silver McdaL 


Aire & Caldor, Glassworks, London 
Aitken Si, Co., Jamc.s, Valkirk 
Albion Lamp Comj)any, Birmingham 
Alder and Mackay, Edinburgh 
Ditto ditto 

Alford Si IMc^Iaster 
Alsing Si Co., London ... 

Anglo-American Tin Stamping Company, 
Limited, London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Angus, George, & Co., Neweastle-oii-Tyne 

Aniold &, Sons, 3o, West Smithtiehl, London ... 

Artistic Stationery Company, Limited, London 


Augener Si Co., Rt), Newgale Street, London ... 

Austin & Dodson. ShefI!(‘M 

Vulotvj )0 Co., 71, Oxford Stri'et, London, 

W.C. . 

Avery, AV. & T., London and Birmingbam 
.Ditto ilitto ditto 


Bot tle.s. 

Sparkling ale. 

KerosiiK' stoves. 

Gas-meter. 

Light wet gas-meter. 

! Kid gloves. 

■ Safety and ordinary matches. 
Hard ware, liollowware, &e. 

. Enamel led ware. 

Iire-Iu)se in leather, copper rivet- 
j ted, ec tton-Iiose. rubber-hose, 
i A collective exlii])it of sjurgical 
I instruments and apjdiance.s. 

' Arti>tic slation(‘ry, menu, pro- 
I gramme, invitation, and other 
' <*ards. 

; Cl.assioal, educational, and other 

; muvic. 

Steel-mining and metallurgy. 
I’liotu-engravings, and photo- 
e<>Ilo(ype. 

' Letter-balances. 

Household Seales. 


Ditto 

d 

alio ditto 

■ IL'gisiering do. 

Ayres, F. IL, 

Lornb 

Ml ... 

Toys. 

Bain A Co., 

Williatu, Loebrin Iron Works, 

, “ Corrimony " galvanised wire 

Kd in burgh. 



1 fence. 

Barnett A Fo 

stcr, 

London 

; liSseiU'OS. 

Ditto ditto 

bitto 

Syphon, aerated water, and beer 




• bnttles. 

Baylis, Gillt‘s 

A Co. 

, ditto 

Ihudiii w ool and Peneloj)o yarn. 

Boi ker A Co., 

, F. i:. 

, ditto 

Cliemie.als 

Be ^ son A Co., 


ditto 

; A collect ion of brass and silver 


blaekmau Air Bropelb'r A't'utilating Co., Limited 
Ikn^sey Si Co., L(Uulou 

Boult Brothers A Co., Liverpool and Glasg»>w... 
Box Si Co., I>uilley 

Bral)y A', Co., Frederick, Limited, Fitzroy 
Works, Easton Boa«L IaiiuIoii 
B radford I’liamber of Commerce ... 

British Syphon Manufacturing Co., Gresham 
Buildings, Basinghall Street, London 
Brooks, Sboobritlge A Ci>., LoiuU>u 
Brown Poison, liomlou 
^rollierton, .lobn, Wolverliam])tou 


band iiiNtrumcnts. 

L\h:iU'-t Ventilator. 
Improvements in brass musical 
instrument':. 

Bainl s liglit-fced oil eui>. 

Nails. 

• IVrtorated zinc seri'on work. 

. Tapo'ilrie'<. 

; Sell/ogmies aiul sv])hons, 

! ' 

; Bortland eeniont made in Europe. 
I Corn- lion r. 

! Iron tul>es ntid fitting.s for gas, 
! water, and steam. 
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Buclvingham, Slater, London 

Ditto ditto ... ... 

BtJrgess, W. J. Sl C. T., London and Brent- 
wood, Essex. 

Biirgojne, Biirbridgcs, Oyraix, and JTnrries, Id, 
CToleinnn Street, London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Butler Co.j.Ld., (Jeorge. Slietlield 

CamiiU'll Si Co., Charles, LiTiiited, C 3 ^elops Iron 
and Steel Worhs, Slietludil. 

CaiuioLi Si Co., B., Clue and Ihireliineut Manu- 
faeturers, Lineoln. 

Capelle it tJotteland 

Carlile, Sons A: Co., Janies, Paish\y, Seotland... 

Carter, d. Harrison, Mark Lane, London 

Caslon & Co., Jt. AV., London 

Canston & Sons, Sir Joseph, 17, Eastehea]), 
London, E.C. 


Chapman Son A (^o., Tendon ... ... ■ 

Chat win, T., \detoria Works, Birmingham 
Chat wood’s Pab'iit Sale and Lock Co., Limited, ' 
London. 

Claneh 3 ^ F. d., Cork ... ... ... 

Clarke Si Sons, W. C., Anchor Patent Bis- 
cuit AVorks, Limehonse, London. j 

Coehran, A. Si IL, SI. Bollux Flint Class i 
AVovks, Glasgow. 

Cohen, B. tfe-S., London ... ... 

Collins, Sons A: Co., Win., London... 

Colville, David, Alotherwell, X.B, ... | 

Constable, AV. JI., Tlie Avenue, Cambridge 
Cowan, W. Si B., Edinburgh ... 

Ditto ditto ... ... j 

Crossl}^ Sc Sons, dulin, Limited, Halifax ... ; 
Culver, K., London ... ... ... i 

Currie Sc Co., Pai^]e\^ Scotland ... ... | 

Cutler, Fainuu’ A Co., London, 'Calcutta, Bom- ‘ 
hay, and .Madras. 1 

Davey, Paxinan A: Co., Standard Iron AVorks, | 
Colehesler, 1 


Davidson & Co., Tbos, Jnnicir, Caledtmia Fijx* \ 
Works, Carngad Hill, (ila^gow. j 

David<oii & Sons, John, PJid-iiix Mills, Xew- i 
ea^tle-on-Tyne. j 

Dawson, A. A: AA^, Hogarth AVorks, (’hiswiek, 
J.ondon, AV. 

Deane Sc Co., B. JL, Healheote Buildings, Not- 
tingham. 
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Braces, siltt liaudkerchiefs, neck 
wrapjiers. 

Silk umbrellas on paragonframes. 

Cotton gin. 

European essences. 

Carbolic and camphor soaps. 

Cutlery. 

Baihvay materials, axles, springs, 
&e. 

Gelatine powder. 

Stains and polish. 

Sewing-cotton. 

Bone-disintegrator. 

Specimens of ty'pe and printing 
materials. 

A collect ivo (‘xliihit of aeconnt- 
})(>oks, che<jue ami eertilicato 
forms, sealing-wax, fancy sta- 
tionery, Ac. 

A colhn-tion of glassware. 

H n n d-po w c r sc i\‘ w i n g-mach i nc. 

Fire and burglar- {»roof safes. 

Butler. . 

BulValo biscuits. 

Gas and lamp globes and ehini- 

ji('3's. 

Pencil-sbarpencrs. 

Kdncat ional books. 

Steel for boilers, sliip-])lates, aiul 
lit I ings. 

S I a i 1 1 ( ‘d - gl a s s win dow s . 

( ia<-incter. 

Gla<s-cased j)atcnt eomi)en.sator 
metiT. 

M.’u bine-mado carpets. 

de^^ eIr3^ 

tilen field’s patent corn-llour. 

Seoteli whiskey. 

Semi-])ortahIe engine, lioriz(>ntal 

engiiM' with se})arati‘ senii-])<»rt- 
abl<‘ boiler. (1 11. -P. semi-port- 
able Iiorizontal engine and 
boiliT combined, vertical semi- 
portable engine ami boiler 
eoml)ined. 

Plain ami eulouretl clay tobacco- 
pipes. 

WJieat ami seeil separator. 

J*ln;to-typogrflpliie blocks 
)»liol.() (Migruviiigs. 

Mob caps. 
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Doano & Co., R. H., Ilcathcoto Buildings, Not- Laces, 
iingham. 

Dick. Kerr & Co., 101, Lcadcnhall Street, London Rolling-stock for liglit railwM5’s. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... I VrmaruMit-way for tramways. 

Dixon Sous, James, ShcfRcld ... ... Sporting tackle. 

J)ixoii, Alfred A., ditto ... ... Kjeclors, self-acting water ami 

steam traps. 

Donlton & Co., Lambeth, London, S.E. ... Decorative work and artware. 

J)itto ditto ... ... Anpliaiiees used in irrigation, 

^litto ditto ... ... i Manganous carbon filters. 

Kaston tfe Anderson, London ... ... ; Appold's centrifugal pumps. 

Keedes & Co., Josepli, Preston ... ... White lenoes, stripes, checks, 

I twills, and jaconets. 

Edmunds, J., London ... ... ... Sauces. 

Edwards A; Sons, Wm., Wolverliampton ... ; Edge-tools. 

Englebert A Co. ... ... ; Kiiglebort’s iubricant. 

English and Australian Co])per (k). ... Copper ingot';. 

Evans and Wormulls, 31 Stamford, *81., London A])i)lianees for easy and quick 
* use in case of injury to lirn]>s. 

EvercleaTi Collar and Cuff Co., 127, Lcadcnhall , Everclean collars anil culfs. 

St.. London, E.C. ' 

Everitt A Sous, Allen, Birniingliam ... Aletalware. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Jlrass and copper locomotive, 

marine, ga^. and ‘<team tubes, 
bra'is and co]>per wire, rolled 
midal':. wrought-iron, copper 
I * naiN. rivet <. Ac. 

Eyre A Spottiswoode, London ... ... Artists’ eolonrs and materials. 

J)i(to ilitl<) ... ... I Irawing appliances fur j'cliools. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Dressing-cases and ali)ums. 

Ditto tlitlo ... ... Desks, work-boxes. Ac. 

Faber, Jobann, PatornostiT Buildings, London Pencils, lead and coloured. 
Farwig A Co., d. F.. Wol verliamjiton ... .Di‘^pateb-boxes. 

Fearneombe A Co., li , Wol verJiampton ... Hardware, hollowware, Ae. 
Fcltham A Co., liondou ... ... Hear for arcbm-y, lawn tennis, 

and otlier gaine<. 

Ferris, Boorne, Townsend A Boucher, 4 and 5, A e"llcetive exhibit of surgical 
Union Street, Bri>tol. iuMrumeuts and appliances. 

Ditto, ditto ... ... Pure thymol soap. 

Firiuiii A Sons, Ld., 153-o, Strand, London ... S\Vi>rd>. dirks, military acei>u- 

t rements. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Uelmetv, busbies, and fire liel- 

mets. 

Fletilier, Fletcher, A Stevenson, London ... A cidloction of drugs, medicines, 

• ana cheinieals. • 

I'ord A Son, W., Leith ... ' Scotch whiskey. 

Furdham A Sons, W. B., :3t», York Road, ■ Emery glue-powder, glass-paper 

London. j <*^'d knite-]mwder. 

Kt>rester A Sons, Thomas, Longton, StatTordshire Ornamental pi'tierv. 

Fowler A C^o., John, Leeds ... ... ! Permanent-way forlight railways. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Engines for jxirtable lines with 

sharp curves. 

Garrett A Co., Suffolk ... ... Portable and semi-portable com- 

pound engines. 

Gateshead Stained Glass Co., Gateshead-on- Stained niiulow glasses. 

Tyne. 

Gerrard, Edward, Junior, 31, Ckdlege Plaee, Grouj) of >tuned gt'rillas. 

Camden Town, London. 

Gibbs, George, Cora Street, Bristol Alatcli rille. 
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Gilbert, Gilkcs & Co., Keudal 


Gilnoy, W. & A., London .... ... 

GillinKliflTii Portland Cement Co., Limited, 60, 

King William Street, London. 

Gillon and Co., John, Leith 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Dittx) ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Glen, lloss & Co., Glasgow 

Gosncll A Co., J ohn, London 

Ditto ditto ... ... 

Gowlaiid Drothors, Cornhill, London ... • dew(*lr3\ 

Grant, T., Mfihlstone ... ... ... j Cherry cordial. 

Greener, W. W. ... ... ... I Jmplemenis of the cha.«5e. 

Gnlliver, Samuel, & Co., Aylesbury ... i Aerated waters. 

Gwyime, J. & >1., London ... ... j Centrifugal pumps with engines. 

Hadley Brothers, Birmingham ... ... Nails, tacks, ami brads. 

Hall & Son, John, ditto ... ... ! Jllasting powder. 

Hadfield’s Steam Foundry Company, Alter- i .Railway materials, axles, springs, 
eliffe, Shellicld. I t^c. 

Harriman & Co,, Wm., Limitotl, Blaydou-on- Drainage-pipes. 

Tyne. 

Hartley Brothers, Preston ... ... Wliite lenoes, stripes, checks, 

twills and jaeom‘ts. 

Hayward, Tyler & Co., London ... ... A df)nl)le-barrel hand-]>ump with 

I wrought -iron frame. 

Ditto ditto ... j A ])ortahle irrigating-pump. 

Ditto ditto ... , Tin* “ Cnivt‘r>al ” steam-j)ump. 

Ditto flitto ... 1 A eolle(*tion of Lrass-wi.rlt. 

Ditto ditto ... ‘ Deep-well pnmj)s, X 10", treble- 

barrel gun metal. 

Ditto ditto ... Aerated-water raaehinery, ^^ay 

Davis’ ]>atent hand-lxjttling 
maeliiniTy, Howard's patent 
w iring-maeliine. 

Heaton k Sons, Balph, The ]Vfint, Birmingham Coins ainl medals. 

Hedge.s & Butler, 155, Begent Street, London “ Jaques ” punch. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... I Scotch whi.skey. 

Henry, Alexander, 118, Pall •Mall, London ... ; rmj)Iemenf ,s of tlie eha.se. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... j Two liiglily-finislied revoiver.s. 

Herrings k Co., 40, Alder.sgate Street, London j Pliannaeeutieul ])reparat ions niul 

I drugs. 

Hilde.sheimer & Co,, S., London ... | Christmas, w’eddiiig, and birtli- 

i day eard.s. 

Ilindley & Sons, Charles, 292, Oxford Street, Imilalioii embos.scd leather for 
London, W.C. ; walls. 

Hink.s k Son, James, Birmingham and London Lamps. 

Hockin, Wihson k Co., J8, Duke Slreet, Man- . Marking-ink. 
cliester Square, London, 

Holland <& Holland, 98, New Bond Srcct, : A collection of implement.s of 
liondon. j (1^. clmse. 

Holza^fel k Co., M., Quayside, Newcastle • I Anticorrosive and nntifouling 
on-T^ 0 . I compositions for ships’ bottoms. 
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Vortex turbine (superior motive 
poivcr for production of elec- 
tricity). 

Old Tom. 

Portland cement. 

Preserved meats. 

Ditto son])s. 

Ditto fruits. 

Capers. 

Saueps. 

Jams and jellies. 

Pickles. 

Steam-hammcr.s by Bigby’s 
patent. 

Brown Windsor soap, 
i (dn'rry tooth-pa.ste. 



Silver Medal.] 


• • List of Aimrds, 


[Orkat Britain. 


ITopkinson & Cope, London ... ... Priniirij^-pross, ’ " perforatinp:- 

• niacliiiH'ry, inking table, and 

roller-mould. 

Horse Nail Co., It. P., Limited, New Road, II. P. lior.se luiiLs. 

Wandsworth. 

Hoyle k Sons, Joshua, Limited, 41, Mosley Grey ?dexiean cloth. 

Street. Manchester. 

Hunt & Mitton, Birmingham ... ... Pillings for engine and boiler, 

lubricator con])lings. 

Hnxham Brown’s, Exeter ... ... i Park mill and pendulum roller. 

Irvine k S(‘lh'rs, Preston and Liverpool ... I Bobbins and shuttles. 

Izod, J., Lombm ... ... ! Briar-root l)ii>es.^ 

Jennings, George, Lamb(‘th ... ... • Water-commode^ and lavatories, 

joye’s Sanitary Compounds Co., Limited, London -leye’s sanitary j^owder and Iluid. 
Johnson k Sons, W. AV'. k R., B), b’enehurch . Tea-lead For lining tea-ehe.sts. 
Avenue, London. , ! 

Ditto flitto ... ... : AVhile and red lead. 

Johnson Brothers, Hull ... ... ^ Alineral, vcg(‘t able, animal, and 

I com])ositt‘ oils. 

Johnson k Nephew, Rieliard, Atanchester ... Steel barb win* fencing. 

Jones k llocke, Wrexham ... ... A collective exhibit of leather. 

Joyce k Co., E., London ... ... Patent cartriilge-eases. 

Keiller ifc Sons, Jam(*s, Dumlee ... ... Coniectioiiery. 

Ditto ditto ... A eolleetive exliibit of preserved 

, fruits. 

Kenning, George. London ... ... IDdmets. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Military accoutrements. 

Kent, George, London ... ... ... Knife-machines and eliurns. 

Kennall Gnn]>oW(b‘r (’o., Ik'iirhyn, (''ornwall ... Gunpow»lcr. 

Kerr A Co., Jame^,Winche.ster Repeating Arms A collection of implements of 
Coin])any, L<>n(b)n. the eliase. 

Keeling k Co., 1). C., Liver])Ool ... ... Soap. 

Kirhy. Beard k Co., 115, Newgate Street, , Needles, ]>in.s, and hair-pins. 

London. I 

Kirker, Greer k Co.. B<“lfast ... ... “Loch Dim “ Scotch whi>ikey. 

Kirlew A Co., Manclie^t(*r ... ... Patent linen machine belting. 

Knight, Miss Alary, ClicLea. Lomlon ... A large ])atehwork quilt. 

Lancaster, Charles, 151, New Bond Street, Implements of the eliaso. 

London. 

Lee Spinning Co., Atherton# ALiiicliester ... manufacture^, 2 to IS 

fohN, grey and polished yarns, 
j '|)lain, prepareil. and pass(\l. 
LeOrande A Sntelide. liOiidon ... ... Abydimian tube well-pump^j. 

Lindsay. W. 11., London ... ... l Improved patent trough tloor- 

ing for radwavs and road- 
: lu-idges. 

Lloyd A Lloyd, All)ii)n Tube AA’^orks, Birming- , A\ roughl-iron t\tl>os and tilling'^, 
ham. ' 


Lord. J. C. A AV. 

, Birmingham 

... Lamps. 

Ditto 

ilitto 

... To!»1s and ]d:intation imide-* 



nn‘nts. 

Ditto 

ditto 

... Stt'am and water eock'^ and tit- 



ting<. 

Ditto 

ditto 

‘ AA’o\e wire and >iev('s. 


Lostoek Hall Spinning Co,, Limited, Lo'^toek A ei»llective exInbit vliowing 
Hall Alill, near Preston. eotton in the stages of inami- 

fiu’ture, from ran cv>tton toJine 

I 

Loveridgo & Co., Henry, AVolverhamptou ... ■ liaixUNare, hollowware, Ac, 

;3S1 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Great Britain. 


Low, Davia, 15Iairp:2"T'‘': Sj'otland 
Lnc(» Cr, Jersey ... -- 

Maefarlniic & Co., Walter, Saracen Foundry 
Possilpark, Glasirow. 

Ditto 

MacLellan,r.&W., Glasgow ... 


Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto jtitto ditto 
Alaeonoclii Brotliers, ]^iKlan AVorks, Lowestoft 

Ditto 
Ditto 


Arai^rllOU, V. A., Loudon 
Alaiilield, II., ^’o^tllampton 

Alappin & Weld), Loudon 
ATarsdeu, H. IC, Leeds 
Marshall & Co., Aberdeen 

Ditto ditto V-. 1 

Marshall, Sons ct Co., Liunted, (.ainshoroui^h 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Maynard, Harris Sc Co., 12t>, Leodeuliall 
Street, Loudon, K.C. 

AIcCaw, Stevenson, Sc Orr, Belfast 


Fuf^incers’ tools. 

Fau-de-Colo^yno. • 

Urinals for Natives and Euro- 
peans. 

(Ornamental castings. 

Patent embossed bnckle-plntcs 
and buckle-plate liridge. 

Poek-boring niaehine 

Improvements in permanent-way 
for railways. 

Polled iron. 

Afodel shaft couplings. 

Calves’ foot jelly. 

Kurt mean ])iekles. 

Ped iierring, dighy elieoks, 
fresh jierriugs, and bloater 
])aste. 

Maignen’s Fibre Papide.” 

Ibioto-engravings and photo- 
eollotypes. 

Fleetro-platedwares and cutlery. 

Patt'ut slone-breaker. 

Pri'served meats, 

])itto SOU]). 

“ I’liiversal ” tea-roller. 

b-II.P, vertical engine with t- 
H.P. boiler. 

l-H.ib ])ortable engine wfth 
straw hurner, 10-11. lb ))ortahle 
(‘Ugiin*. 

A I i 1 i t a ry accoutre m cuts. 


‘‘ Glac 


window deeorations, 


i sul)>titute for stained glass. 
I In rness. 

Manual fire-engine. 

I'lsli-Iiooks. 


AIcNaught A Smith, WunWer ... 

Alerryweather A London 

Milward Sc S.)ns, ll-, Wasliford AlilL, Ited- 

Minton, Hollins A Co., Stoke-n|)oii-Trent, , Kneaustic tiles, mo.Mues, Ac. 

England. ^ * 

AIonerielY, John, North Driti'^h (ilass AVorks, 

Perth. 


AVat(‘r-gange glasses for sleam- 
hoilers 


Morris A Grilhn, AVolverliarnplon ... 
Ditto ditto 


.Ditto 


ditto 


Morris, Little & Son, Doncaster ... 

Nasmyth, AVilson A Co., Limited, Putricroft, 
near Alamdiestcr. 

Ness A Co., Darlington 
Nestle, Henri, London 
Ditto ditto 

Newall A Co., P. S., Gateshead-on-Tyue 
Nicholson Sc Son, AV. N., Newark 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Nordlinge.r & Co., S., 41, Sackville Street, 
Manchester. 
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Carbolic ])o\V(lers. 

Black ing-])g.>te and writing- 
I fluids. 

Sobible gniano and phosphates, 
florein. 

SoliU»le plnmyle. 

Steam-hammer. 

Thymo-en seel arid powder. 
Condensed milk. 

Alilk food for children. 

Wire ropes. 

Bone-mill and disintegrator, 
Pice-slieller. 

Printed cretoanes. 



Sii.vEii Medal.] 


List of AxtarcU, 


[Great BRlTAl^^. 


Offord, Joseph, 'London ••• 

Ditto ditto 

Orrao, Evans & Co., Wolvcrhampt(^n 
Osborne & Co., Cliarles, Loudon 

Packard & Co , E., Ipswich 


Parkinson & Frodsham, 4, Change Alley, 
London, E.C. 

Patent Pulp Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
London. 

PaU'iitNut and Bolt Company, Limited, London, 
Works near Ilirminuliani. 

Peake, Tlios., Turnstall 
Pemberton A Sons, Thomas, Tlirmi?ig]iam 
Pennj’eook Patent (i lazing Conij)an\', Limited, 
(1 lasgow. 

Peyton ^ Peyton, Birmingham 

Pictorial WorW, London 
Pilcher tfc Sons, d. G. A, J., Lniduii 

Ditto ditto 

Farter, liubert, & Co., 77, Pancras Pnad, 
Ijondon. 

Putter, (X Si T. G, Belgrave Mills, Darwin 
Potter, F. W , Finsbury, L<jndoii 


Pound ifc Co., J(»hu, Lcad(‘nhall Street. London 
E.C. 

Price’.s Patetd Candle Com])any, Limited, Pel- Candles. 

in«)nt Works, Battt‘rsi‘a, Loiub>u. 

Priory P>ra^s Co., dS, Coventry Street, Bir- 
niingliam. 

Ivainlall, II. F.. Xorllianipton 
Beading lr«>n Works, Limited, Beading 
Ditto ilitio 

Bi'dilaway, P., Sc Co., ^lanehester 
Penwiek, (L, Bnrlun-on-'rreiit 
liiehmond Chandler, .Man< he>ti‘r 
Bi<banlson cS: Co., J., 2D, Artillery Lane, 

London. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Pirnniel. Eugene, London and Paris 
Ditto ditt«> 

Bobinson Sc Son, Thos., Limited, Boebdalo 

Bogers, S<^ns it Co., Henry, W«dv('rbampton 
Ib’^s A Co., ^V. A., Belfast 
BowelilVe, J. B., it Co., Sanitary Wiiv Mat- 
tre.s.s Works, (Dossoj), ^laneliesler. 


C-spring angular landau. 
Canoejlandau. 

Enamelhid signboards. 

Malt vinegar and pickling-vine- 
gar. 

Super- phosphates, pliospliatic 
gypsum, dissolved bones, solid 
phosphoric acid. 

Silver jjocket elironometcr and 
other eoinj)ensalcd watches. 
Steerpulpware. 

Bolts and nuts. 

Pottery, tiles, itc. 

Metalware. 

Coii'jervatury sliowing patent 
system of glazing. 

Brass, brass and iron, and iron 
l)edst(‘ads. 

Drawings in blaek and white. 
Mineral, vegcdable, animal, and 
composite oils. 

Paiiiis and varnishes. 

Cider. 

Paper-haniiings. 

Paper-maeliUK*, woven wire dan- 
dy rolls, wire letter ))a}HT 
moulds, s]>eeimens of water- 
marks. 

Dre>siug-bags, Ac. 


JIus.sell it Co., John, Limilod, Loiuhui 


Brass and copper fittings. 

P>oots, shoes, and slippers. 
S])riiig-'|)ulhes. 

Aew }):iteiit i)ullock gear. 

Cotton belting. 

Photographs of snow .scenes. 
ChalT-euiter. 

A eolleelive exhibit of perfu- 
1 inery and toilet reijuiNiies. 

I Glycerine, almoiul fancy soap'i. 

! Perfumery. 

Fancy and bar s«^iips, 

{ »;'ll.l\ vertical engine and boiler 
! ci»mbined. 

I Axles and springs, 

I Conlials and syrups. 

Combined l^ra^s niul iron bed- 
steails and w iro mallressi's for 
hospital, boardship, and private 
use, 

Wnmght-irou tubes and steam, 
water, aiul gaslittings. 



Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Atvards, 


[Great Britain. 


Euston, Proctor & Co., Lincoln 
Pitto 

Fylancls brothers, Limited, Warrington 
Sainuelson Si Co., Eaiibury 
Saunders & Slicjilierd, , • • • 

Savnor, Cooke, Si Eidjd, Shcfliold ... 

Scolliek & Co., A. G.. London ... ... 

Selb}^ & Co., Frederic*, Longmore Street, Bir- 
mingliam. ^ ^ , 

Self -opening Tin Box Company, London 

Sell & Co., P., London ' ... ... 

Sliarp, Stewart Jc Co., Limited. Maucliestcr ... 
Pitto ditto ditto 

SlintwelKt Co., TT., ATaeelesfield ... 

Silbcr & Fleming, 57, Wood Street, London ... 

Silicate Paint Co., London 
Sinclair, J., London ... 

Sinclair & Co., ]C, London 
Skitt Si Co., Jolin, bd, Summer Street, South- 
work Bridge Eoad, London. 

Smith, George, & Co., Sun Foundry, Glasgow... 
Pitto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Smith Si McLean, Glasgow 
Solly Si Co., Allen, London 

Soutter A Son, W., Binningliam ... 

Sowerby’s Flli'^on (ila>s W'orks Company, 
Limited, Gate-liead-on-dyiie. 

Spalding A Hodge, dl, Cannon Street, London 

Sparkbrook AlannfjK’tnriiig Con)])any, Coventry 
Spong Si Co., London 

Stephens, H. C., FJl, Alclcrsgate Street, Lon- 
don. 

Stewjird, J. ir., -ion, Straml, LondoTi 
Stiff A Sons, Jaiiu‘<, Liuubcth, London 

Pitto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Sugg A Co., W., London 
Sutton & Sons, Ec'udi Jig 

Swainson, Biricy & Co., Fi>hwick MilN, 
Preston. 

Swan Si Kdgar, Piccadilly Ciren., London ... 
Spningcon A Co, AV., Jjowdcii Steam Alill.s, 
AI arket j tarboronglj . 

T>itto ditto ditto 

Tnngyc Brothers A Holman, London !!! 

Tanii, .lohn, London ... 

Templeton A Co., James, Glasgow and London 
Tennant, J. A E., Well Park Brewery 
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12-ir.P. horizontal somi-portablo 
compound ongi no. 

Porta nlo engines. 

Iron tolegraph-wiro. 

Eeapiiig anct mowing machine. 
Silver jewelry. 

Cutlery, garden-knives. 
Steam-joint mastic and paint. 
Axles, springs, and general coach- 
iron work. 

Tin boxes for packing and press- 
ing food. 

Sect eh whiskey. 

Lathes. 

Screw ing-maehine, Sellar’s pa- 
1 tent, 
j Sarsnet. 

I Catalogue of engravings and 
! lithographs, 

! Silicate ])aiiit, 
j (’hemieal exiinetenr, 

, Sliirts, wool, cotton, and tw’ced. 
j Paint oils. 

i Ca.st-iron stable fittings. 

I Ornamental eastings. 

; Model (aty Line S.S. “City of 
j Calcutta.” 

Oalvanised eorrngated iron. 

I Bajjians, drawers, socks, and 
; stockings’. 

Ih’ass and copper liolloww'are. 

^ Plain and coloured ornamented 
I glass. 

i Pajiers of various kiiuls, bills-of- 
j (‘xebaiige, clieiine-forms, Ae. 
Trit'veles. 

' Jkifent pneumatic fire exting- 
ni'lier. 

• Stains for w^hkI. 

I M(‘teor«dogieal instruments. 

! Weaver’s ventilating sewer air 
I trap. 

I Terra <*otta. 

I Battery jar> and |K»r<)us cells. 

I (ia> lamps and bnriuTs. 

I J lurlienltnral seeds and orna- 
nnmlal glasses. 

Wliite lcm»es, stripes, clieeks, 
uinlJs, and ja<*oin*tH. 

(ios'^amer waterproof garments, 
J^•a•^l<nlr Kgyjjtian fcxal. 

Taraxacum or <lnndeliou eoffee. 
Cjimeron patent pumps. 

Safes jind locks. 

Mfn‘liliie-mnd(* ear|Hds. 

Pale alo and stout. 



Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Awards, 


[Great Britain. 


Tliomfls & Co., fj, rT., London 
Thornhill & Co., W., London 
Ditto ditto 

Thurston & Co., London 


( Capfcs. 

1 Novelties in umbrellas. 

; Drcssin^-btJgs. 

j Dilliard table and accessories, 
and Tlinrstoii’s composition bil- 
liard balls. 

I Three-cAvt. self acting steam- 
j liammer. 

I Blower. 

Tin* “ Vulcan” portable forge. 

: A smith’s li(‘arl li. 

! Decorated tin plates and boxes. 

C(»liccti(in of cut t(m, raw. llirnuiih 
1 dilVcnnit stai^es of maiiufti. ture 
' up to line yani.j 

Torbay and Dart Paint Comjtany, Limited, Paints. 

Lomlon. 


Thwaites Brothers, Bradford, Yorlcshirc 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Tin Plate Decorating Com])any, Neath 
Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee & Co., ^lanehester 


Toiajnay Terra Cotta Company, Limited, Torfjuay T«Tra-eotta art pottery. 
Townson Merecr, SP, Bi^]iop>gate Street Chemical and physiea 
Within, London, D.C. tiis. 

Trier, Mayer, & Co., 17, High Street, Borough, lli*ps. 


suai appiu’a- 


Trier, Mayer, & Co„ 17, High Street, Borough, 
Jiomhni. 

Tnihner Co., 57, Lndgate Hill, London 
Tnlloeli Sl Soils, W., London 
Ditto ditto 

Ibtto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Turner A AVood, St ohe- on -Trent ... 

Turner, K. H. it F., Ij)swieh 


Educational work.s. 

t.'a])crs. 

( )li vcs. 

Salt. 

( >live oil. 

Parian statuary. 

Corn and m ilt-enisher. 


Suns, J., 

Newgate Street, London ... 

Acrated-uater macliinery and 
bottling. machine-: of sizes. 

Ditto 

ditto 

. 1 Kart hen ware lavatories. 

Ibito 

ditio 

Pumps. 

l>itlo 

ditto 

Eirc-e>igines. 

Ditto 

ditto 

Jlo^pit.al bath on wlieels and 
h 'spital -'lo]) ^ink. 

Ditto 

ditto 

Waterphone and sonml-coii- 


Tyzack it Co., Samuel, Snmlerlnnd 


iieetor. 

M etallnrgie products. 


^ ale it Co., H., Summer I ^aiu', Binning' Spectacle-;, sun- shades, Ac. 
liam. 

\aughan Jones, E., London and (Jla^gow ... .lamnica rum. 

Ditto vlitto ... Did r^m. 

Y‘itch-W ilson, ,J„ Si Co., Jbh \’ict«.ria Stret‘t, Lul»ricaiing oils. 

M ;Miehc>t('r. 

^Vall<,■r.t Co., A. H., Kaj;!,. AV„rks. Oii.ll. y ... Calvani/.cd buckets, 


Valters Sc Sons, D.. It, Newgale Street. 

Lontbui. 

Varner, Kobert. F.H.H.S., Chi-lm>foril, E.-sex 


pails, 

M'OO}*--. Ac. 

Satin-;, \ civets, brocadi's, and 
otlu'r iiphoDtcrv > 1 ^-;. 

Books »m M'lcct I'rchad’U’eous 


V, 'truer A Sons, Jolm, 

Crescent Foundry, 

i plants with hand-]'aintcil draw- 
ings, 

: “ Es-jcx ” dircct'action stcaui- 

Loiidim, E.C. 


> pnmp.s. 

Ditto 

ditto 

, ])onkcv-]>ninp (^tcam hand). 

Ditto 

diito 

.Vunular sail w iiul-ciigiiie. 

Ditto 

tliito 

W atcr*\\ heel. 

Dil to 

dnto 

Treble rain-pnmp. 

Ditto 

dittt> 

Chaiu-puiiips. 





SiT.vER Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Great Britain. 


Warner, & Sons, John, Crescent Foundry, 
London, E.C. 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

J)itto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Watcrlow & Sons, Limited, London and Cal- 
cutta. 

West & Co., H. J., London ... 

Wostley, Richards & Co., Limited. London ... 

Whitohouse & Co., Tipton Hall Iron and 

Chain Works. 

Wilkinson & Sdii, 1, Skinner Street, London ... 

Willesden’s Patent Waterproof Paper and Can- 
vas Company, Limited, 34, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 

Wilson Brothers, Todmorden, and 14, Market 
Place, Manchester. 

Wilson & Bentley, London 

Wing, George, Plane Tree 'Works, Sheffield ... 

Winstono <fc Son, B., Shoe Lane, London ,,, 

Witt, George Pawsey, London 

Wright, Frank, Kensington, London 

Yarrow <fe Co., London 

Yates, John, & Co., Birmingham ... 

Yeatman & Co., IIP, New Bond Street, London 

York & Son, 78, Lanca.stcr Road, Nothinghill, 
London. 

Yorkshire Varnish Company, Ripon 


notary hand-power irrigator. 
Sewage-pumps. 

Horse and bullock gear for deep- 
well steam-pumps, 

Rotar}' garden-engine. 
Garden-syringes. 

Brass deep- well pumps. 

Brass ami iron pumps. 

Portable fire-engme.s, steam- 
engine, “ The Walton.*’ 

Brass taps, plumbers', and water- 
work fittings. 

Chureh and liand bells. 

Plain niul water-marked papers 
for bank-notes, cheques, &e. 
Tee-making machinery, ether 
prineij)Ie, 

Implements of the chase. 
Corrugated iron for roofing. 

Gold guard-rings. 

Stnicturo of Willesdeu's patent 
paper. 

I Bobbins, tubes, and skewers. 

i Bookbinder's eluth. 

A collection of carvcd-patteni 
; knives, Ac. 

j Printing-inks and lithogvapbie 
I press. 

Rice hulling and cleaning ina- 
ehine. 

I'liiVrmented wine and fruit 
; essences. 

River .stt*amer.s. 

Tools, plantation implement.s. 
Calisayiie cocktail bitters. 
Photographic lantern slido.s. 

Varnishes and albarine. 


Certificate of the Seeoud Chm with Bronze Medal. 

Adams & Richards, Bridge Street. Wednesbury j Axle.s and springs. 

Aaron, Sons & Co., 13, Jewin Street, London ... ! Clieajj umbrellas. 

Asquith, Wm., Halifax.., ... ... Lathe, screw-cutting slotting 

machine, drill ing-machiiio. 

Atkinson & Philipson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ... Whitechapel cart. 

Atmosi)heric Cliurn Company, llu, iS ew Bond i Ice-cream making machine. 

Street, London, W. 

Austin A Dodson, Camliria Works, Slieffield Tuigineers' tools. 

Avery, W. A T., London and Birniinghum ... Weighing-inaeliinos for clicinical 

works and tanneries. 

Bailey A Co., W. H., Salford ... ... Bailey’s hot-air eiigiuc. 

Barnett A Foster, London ... ... Aiirated waters. 

Ditto ditto ... Soda-water machinery, filling- 

machinery, patent bottles. 
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Bronzb Medal.] 


List of Aicards, 


[Great Britain, 


Becker, F. E. & Co.» 34 Maiden Lane, Covent Chemical and physical (philo- 
Gardcn, London. sophic) apparatus. 

Belfast Rope Work Company, Limited, Belfast Ropes, lines, and twines. 
Bovington, Thomas, Hanley, Staffordshire ... Victoria- ware. 

Bolling & Lowe, Lawrence Pouiitney Hill, Stock and rails for hand-shunt- 
Lonclon. ing lines. 

Bootc, T. & R., Burslem, Staffordshire ... Encaustic, mosaic, and ornament- 
al tiles. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Pottery. 

Box & Co., Dudley ... ... ... Anvils. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Vice^. 

Bratby & Hiiichliffe, Sandford St., Ancoats, Essences. 

Manchester. 

Ditto ditto ditto- ... Bottles, syphons. 

Brccknell, Turner & Co,, London ... ... Saddle and .skin soaps. 

Brown & Co., Wni., London ... ... i Stationery. 

Brown & Co., J. k H., Ettrick Mills, Selkirk, Fancy woollen tweeds. 

Scotland. | 

Burgess, W. J. & C. T., Brentwood, Essex, & j Water-lift for hand or bullock 
London. • ! ix)wer. 

Burgoyne, Burbridgos, Cyraix, and Farries, ■ Drugs and medicines. 

ItJ, Coleman Street, London. 1 

Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., Snow lILll Build- j ElLxoids, hazcline. 

ings, London. . . 

Ditto ditto ditto ... | Dialysed iron, hypodermic 

j tablets, Wyeth comjjrefesed 
I tablets. 

Ca poll, R. A., London ... ... ... I Tbermantidote. 

Canston & Sons, Sir Joseph, 47, Eastclioap, Iron show tablets, 

London, F.C. ' 

Coclirane A Co., Birkenhead ... ... 20.H,P. vertical boiler. 

Code! & RylanJs, Lomloii ... ... Parent glube-stoi)pered aerated- 

water botthvs. 

Cradock k Co., George, Wakefield ... Iron and steel wire ropes. 

Craven, Dunnill A Co., Limited. Jaekfield Encaustic, mosaic, and orna- 
Works, near Iron Bridge, Sliroj>'<liire. mental tiles. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Ikuvelain and pottery. 

Dale, 11. k E. J.,, 2b, Ludgate Street, London... , Camera with do uble back and 

! Dale’s patent duplex back. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... i Chemical and ]>liysical (philo- 

- sophic) apparatus. 

Dales, .John T., 2vS7, Crystal Palace Road, ■ Dubbin. 

London, S.E. 

Daniell, S. A., Birmirigliaiii ... ... . Copying-pre.sscs and dies. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Ihigiiu'ers’ tools. 

Dean k Son, IbO, Fleet Street, London ... illustrated books for children, 
D»‘Sell Co., London ... ... Brandv. 

Dick, Kerr k Co., 101, Leadenliall Street, IVrmaiient-way for light rail- 

Londou. ' wav'^. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Engine for permanent light rail- 

Dixon, A. A., London ... ... ... IVnnanent-way for railways. 

Doulton tfe Co., Lambeth. Loudon ... Radiating tile stoves. 

Ditto ditto ... Terra eotta. 

Ditto ditto ... I Professor Beniay’s manganous 

I ear bon lilti'r. 

Ditto ditto ... : Telegra]>h-]>ipes for unflerground 

I wires, with water-tight joints. 
Dunkcrley & Sons, Joseph, Mneclesfiold ... • Silk searve.s and handkerchiefs. 
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Ea.i^lo Tool Co., Ld, Eagle Works, 

Wolv('rliam])ton. . , , , 

Easterbrook, Allcarcl & AVild, Slicfliold ... 

Edgingtoii, Bonjamin, 2, Bridge Street, London 
Bri(lgo, London, S.E. 

Elhvood k Sons, Jolni, 21., Great Cbarlotto 
Street, Black friars Iv’oad, London. 

Engert A Bolfe, Bareliester Street, Poplar, 


Plantation tools and inixdeinents. 

Models of engineers* hand -tools 
and railway-tools. 

Tents, 

Hats, caps, and helmets. 

Felt. 


London. 

Evans, Lescher & Webb, CO, Bartholomew 
Close, London. 

Evans. Sons A Co., 50, Hanover Street, Liver- 
pool. 

Evans A Son, J., Wolverliampton 


Ditto 


ditto 


Eyre A Spottiswoode, London 

Farmer, Kobe}", Brown A Co., Gainsborongh ... 

Farnley Iron Co., Limited, Leeds, Yorkshire ... 
Fell A Co., Ld., Thomas, YoweaNtle-on-'lyne ... 
Flatan A Co., A. A W., London and 2s’orlhaniplon 
Fowler A Co., John, Leeds .«• 

Francis A Co., London 

Fraser A Co., A. B., Liverpool 


Laver's druggists* and Hawley's 
counter adjuncts. 

Montserrat lime-jnico prepara- 
tions. 

Tomkiu’s patent Cornish steam- 
pumps. 

Ordinary liand-pnmps, lift and 
force hand-jniinps. rleep- well and 
galvanised Avell jHiinx^s. 

Vj 1 ee t ro- pi a ted wafe. 

8-1 l.P. i)ortahle engine, 3-11. P. 
])ortable engine. 3-11. P. vertical 
engine with boiler. 

Gbued bricks. 

Karthenware. 

Hoots, shoes, and slippers, 

Holling-stoek for light railways. 

Portlaiul cement made in 
Euro])e. 

“Acme” jmtent spring saL'ty 
val v('. 


Gandy, Maurice, 5, Ansdcll Stn'ct. LivcrjHxd ... 
Gibbs, George, 29, Corn Stretd, Bristol 
Gilbey, AF. A A., London 
Oitfo ditto 

Gillon A Co., Jolin, Leith 
Ditto ditto 

Glcnboig I7nion Fire Clay Co., Ld., 1, A\h >i 
Kegent Street, Glasgow. 

Gosnell A Co., Jolin, London 

Gould, Job, A^er)vjl, S<*merset 

Greenwood A Hatley, Leeds 

Greig A Co., Kegent’s WVirks, Edinburgh 

Gritfin A Co., T. P., London 

Gulliver A Co., Samuel, Ayle^burv 

Gutierres, Flugd A Co., 20 Mark Lane, London 

IIari)cr A Co., Aberdeen 

Harris, H., Nortbanipton 
Harrison, .Jolin, Lintliorpe ... 

Hayward, Tyler A Co., London 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Hazlehurst A Pons, Camden Works, Knneorn 
HemitiKway & Co., TraOljjar Stm t, J{.-a<lf.,r<l 
Hendry, Whyte, & Slrfieliun, Aational 
cloth & Luioleum Works, Jvircaldy, Scotland. 
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Cotton belting. 

Tin})lements of the chase. 

Port. 

Brandy. 

Cordials. 

Ik'tted fish of all kinds, 

, F'ire bricks and clay. 

, Brn^bware for the toilet. 

C'ttrds and tw iiie’ 

I Latlie. 

' ( Jreig’s tea-rolh‘r. 

I Sparkling ale. 

} AN' hi '‘key, eura^oa. 

; Sherries. 

1 Alodid of wire .snsxicnsion foot 
' In-idge. 

Pilots. ,'-bn(‘s. arnl slippers. 

“ l.intborp(‘ ” art pottery. 
l-IU*. “Bralima” horizontal 
j engine ami btuler. 

A Californian pump. 

; Sankey and Barrett's patent 
1 Kyplnm bottles. 

' Soaps. 

^ Baking-powder niul corn-flour. 

! Floor-elotli and linoleum. 



Bronze Mkdae.] 


LM of Ananh. 


[Great Britain. 


Henry, Alexander, 118, Pall Mall, London ... 

Ditto ditto 

Hepburn & Gale, London 

JJewletti% Son, Charles J., 49, Cliarlotto Street, 
Shoreditch, London. 

Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Premier Works, 
Coventry. 

Hindley, K. S., Dorset ... 

Hoekin, Wilson & (V)., .‘38, Duke StiH'et, Man- 
chester S<juare, London, 
llolhiiid & Co., Dei)tford Distillery, London ... 
Hollis, Isaac, Pirminghuin 

Holt, I3ox, & Co., Willenliall 
Ditto ditto 

Hudson, Pobert, Gildersomc Foundiy, 
IjcihIs. 

Humphries, E., Pershore, Warwiek^llire 


Huxhani Sc Prowns, Exeder 

Jeffries tfc Co , Wood Streid, AV(,M»hvit‘h 


Army revolver. 
nouhlc-haiTelled pistol. 

L(‘.*ither belting. 

Pharmaceutical preparations and 
drugs. 

Tricycles. 

Double-barrel single action 
])um]). 

Seidlitz powders and chemicals. 

T^nsweetoned gin. 

A collection of implements of the 
chase. 

' P*ras< locks and jiadlocks. 

■ Ja})anued and galvanised pad- 
i lo<-k'<. 

near ■ Stock and rails for hand-shunt- 
) ing lines. 

... ’ lO- H.P. ])ortable steam-engine, 
I 2 cvlindcr>. a viudical '•leam- 
j engine ami boiler combined. 

... ' Steam-pum]!";. 


dear tor arcluTV, Ian n tennis, 
cricket, ami other games. 
Jenkinson & Co., W., 41, London Wall, London ' A collection of liarness. 

.lohusoii Sc Co., Cbri>to])her, Slicliield ... , Cnllerv. 

Johnson A 2s\'pl^^‘"'> ••• materials, wire stand- 

ard<. 


Johnson Brothers, Hull ... ... Ib-y e<de.nr and white lead. 

Jolinston, Harvestin’. C«c, Ld., L«»ndoii ... . “ Harvester" Johnston’s patent. 

Join's Brothers, Ld., H iddlc^horougli .. I3oiler-])lates. 

Jones Sc Co., Frederick. Perrin Stri'ct, London Silicate cotton. 
tloSeph A Co., B. ll., Birmingham ... .b'welrv. 

Jvi'iller Sc Sons. Jamo, Dniaha' ... . .I.ani'S. jellies, and nmnnalade. 

Kennedy’s Patent W'ati'r-AIeler Co., KilinarnOidi Ki-niU'dy’s patent water-meter. 
Kenriek A Sons. Archibald W., Bromuicli ... “ hinlm’prise " dnig-mill. 

Kinmond, J . C., Leamingti)!! .. .. Tea-roller. 

King Harriseii, d in* Lye I'ire-elay and Fire brieks and clay, 

Brii'k Works, J.ye, lu'ar Suuirhriilge, Kiig- 
land. 

Kirkman Sc Co., Liuuloii ... ... Graml plnnofortes. 

Ditto (Into ... rpric:ht m-ttagi' piano.s. • 

Lamamter, (^liarles, lol, Xew I’oiul Street. l\>ur-harrc'lled pistols. 

London, W. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Military Titles. 

Lancaster, Alfred, 27. Sontli Aiuih'v Stree t. Implements of tlio chase. 

(Jrosvi'nor S«|uare. Lomlon, 

TiJiw renee A IVn-tcr. I'lnglaud ... ... Centrifugal ]mmp. 

LcKoy A Co., Loudon ... ... ... Patent et'iiient bw preventing 

h'-^s (>f >tt'ain in Iwih'i's ;iml 
• I'iix's and undue heat iuengiue- 

! ro»*ius. 

Levi, J., A Co., London ... ... Surveying and nautieal instru- 

ments. 


Light, C. A R.. London ... ... Furniture. 

Lilly whil(», Froude A Co., James, 1, Kewiiigtou ; Gear for areliery, lawn tennis, 
Causenay, London, S.hh j erieke't. ami other games. 

Wd, J. C.*A W., Biiniinghaiii * AV.-I. tiiv-prtvf safesaud ehe.>ts. 
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Lord, 3, C.& W., Lirmiu^'liam ... 

J)iUo ditto ... 

Lorrimor & Co., 42 & 41, llargravo Park Road, 
Loudon. 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Loudon Brothers, Glasgow 

Ditto ditto 

Afnohay, A. & B., Glasgow ... ... 

Jdaignen & Co., Normandin, Great lower Street, 
London. 

Main & Co., A. & J., 25, Hope Street, Glasgow 


Ditto ditto 

Malkir, Edge & Co., Burslem ... 

Marshi.ll, Sons A <'o., Ld., Gninshoroiigh 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Martin A Son, London 
Mason A Sons, D., Birminglmiu ... 

Massey, B. A S , Maiiehestor 
Max. Sugar, London ... 

Maynard, Harris A Co., r2(j, Lcadeiihall Street, 
London, E.C. 

Merryweather A Co., L('ndon 

Moreton A Co., II., yO, Cannon Street, London, 

E.C. 

Muller, IT. L., Birminghani 
Kettlefolds, Ld., Birmingham 


I^’owall A Co., R. S., Gateshead-on Tyne 

Hewcastle Chilled Shot O*., Ld., Gate>head-on- 
Tyne. 

Newland A Co., E., Coventry 

Kieholls A Co., F. A^, .Jerniyn Street, London, 
S.AV. 

Patter.son A Cooper, Lomhai 

Patte.son, J. H., 0.xi’(n-d Street, Manehe.>t<T ... 

Peaee, W. K. A C., Eagle W'urks, Shellield ... 

Penman A Co., Glasgow 

Piggott A Co., T., Birmingham 

Player, W. J. J., Engineer, Lionel Street, Bir- 
niinghain. 

Poto.sl Company, Birmingham 

Potter, F. VV., hinslniry, Londnn ... 

Pound A Co., John, Leadenhall Street, Loinloii, 

hj.CJ* 

Brevet A C?., C., London 
Ditto ditto 


Collection of hardware, looks, 
padlocks, and engineers* tools.. 
Mill handing, Ac. 

European essences. 

Drugs and medicines. 

Syrups and cordials* 

Pumps. 

AVLu’kslion machine and tools. 

“ Glen Falloeh '* Scotch whiskey. 
Sparkling saiiternechampagno. 

Galvanised iron building adapted 
for a tea factory. 

Stock and rails for hand-shunting 
j lines. 

! Fencing materials, wire standard. 
! Encaustic tiles and mosaics. 

I “ Eureka” tea-sorting machine. 

' Flonr-mills. 

Spectacles, sunshades, Ac, 
Harness. 

Steam liammer. 

Ornamental glassware. 

Military tunic and trimmings. 

Deep-well pump. 

The “ AViilluee ’* entrenching 
I fools. 

' Alpha portable gas-making 
machine. 

Ston'Es ])atent suet lubricatnr 
with s))ecial adaptation for 
loeomoi ives. 

Iron, steel, and eopp(*r ores. 
Chilled shot. 

Horizontal high-pressure steam- 
engines. 

A eolleeliori of harness. 

Electric bells. 

Eneauslie, mosaic, and orna- 
7iieiitiil tiles. 

Eih's, steid-edgc t(M)ls, hammers, 
and engiimers’ tools. 

A Lancashire and a Cornish 
st(‘am-l)oiler. 

Ice-making machinery, ether 
])niici])l(*. 

Forging- hammer, bench j)lani>h- 
ing hamnn*r. 

Potosi-mctal spoons and f(»rks. 
Coppcr-covcrcd telcgra])h-wii'e. 
Cutlery. 

Preserved dried vcg<*tablos. 
Compressed, dried, preserved 
soups. 
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Price, Geo., Wolverhampton ... ... Iron safes, 

Pulsometer Engineering Company, London ... Pnlsometer-pumps. 

Ramsden, Carnm & Co., Brighouse, Yorh- Iron and steel wire, <fec. 
shire. 

Ransomos, Sims & Jeffries, Ld.. Ipswich and O-ILP. portahlo steam-engine 
London. arranged for straw fncl. 

Rawson Brothers, Shefliold ... ... Cutlery. 

Reid & Co., Ben., Aberdeen ... ... Jland-tlireshing machine. 

Reilly & Co., E. M., London ... ... Iiii])lenients of the chase. 

Reynolds & Sons, John, Crown Cut Nail Worhs, Cut nails and tacks. 

Birmingham. 1 

Reynolds & Co., E. W., Acorn Work.s, Black- ! A collection of wood-working 
trial’s, London. | machines. 

Ricliards & Atkinson, Manchester ... Light-wood working machinery. 

Ditto ditto ... , Wrought-iron pulleys. 

Ditto ditto ... Hangers and shafting. 

Richards & Co., Thoo., llirmingham ... Edge-tool.^. 

Robey & Co., Lincoln ... ... . . ! 2()-H .IMiorizontal engine, 4-H.P. 

I vertical engine and boiler. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Threshing-machine. 

Robins A Co., Limited, Defrie’s Victoria Brand, , Defric’s Victoria-brand Portland 
London. I cement. 

Ro(;k Brothers Ld., London ... ... , Account-books and ofTicc r< ^ui- 

sit(‘S. 

Rowland, Ward & Co., KKl, Piccadilly. at ural history collection. 
London. 

Rucker, Jr.. & Co, M. D., Lctchf rd’s Build- Bicyele.s. 

ings, B<‘thnal (ireen Junction, London, E. 
dlnston, Proctor (\>,, iJncoln .. ... Centrifugal pumps. 

Rylands Brothers, Limited, Warrington ... Fencing materials, wire sfan- 

tlards. 

Samiiell & Son, A., London ... ... Be]>eatcr'‘’. ehronograplis. calcn- 

i dar waielu'^, \i*. 

Scott Sons, G. W., Old Compton Street, Soho, ' Blue and white enamelledware. 
L(.)nd<»n, AV.C. • 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Metal e.anteon fitted with cook- 

ing appliances. 

Shanks i.^ Son, Alexander, Arbroath and Ciunpound double action sti'am- 

Londoii. engine with boilers. “ Caledo- 

nian " horizontal steam-eiigiue, 

Sheldon Sc Co., Canon Foundry, Dcc]){ichls ... Tin ami ennmclware. 

Silicated Carbon I'ilttT Coin]»:inv, lituidou ... Silicati* carbon filters. 

Skidmore, If. P., Alla.s Tube Works, ZSetherton, Tubes and fittings for gas, ste.'im, 
near Dudley. and water, stocks, taps, dies, 

.Vc, 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Garden-seats. 

Skinner A Co., Tlu^s., Exeter ... ... Aerati'd ’\^ate^s. 

Smith A JMe Lean, (i lasgow ... ... Corrug.ated and enamelled iron 

, rot'ilijg. 

Soci^io des Lunetiers, London ... ... Seientilic instruments and (^I'tical 

glasses. 

Ditto ditto .. ... I Speelaeles, sunshades, Ae. 

Souttnr A Son, W., Birmingham ... ... Gas ehamleiiers. 

Steward, J. 11., IDtl, Strand, London ... Surveying and nautical instru- 

menis. 

Stiff A Sons, James, Lambeth, London ... Weatherly disconneetor, waste- 

at«‘r trap. 

Storey A Sons, Isaac, Manchester ... ,,, Finished brassworks, steam 

valves. 
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Summers & Co., William. Milk Street, Bristol 
Tlionias & Co., J. J., London 
])itto ditto 

Thomson & Co., Grace Clmrcli Street, London 
Thornhill & Co., W., Loudon ... ... 

Tiillis & Son, John, St. Ann s Leather Works, 
Glas<^ow. 

Tulloeh & Sons, W., London 
pitto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Tnrnhull, ]\ratt]iew, Sunderland ... 

Turner, E. 11. h-. lp>^"li-]i ... 

Turner, ISa^dor & Marples, Shefiield 


Tylor A Sons, T., 2, Newgate Street. London ... 
A'^yse, Sons A Co., 7t). Wood Street, London ... | 
AVagiier A Ger.st ItT, Loiulon ... ... j 

AVarner A Sons, John, Crescent Foundry, Lon- j 


dun, E.G. 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


AVchlev ct Son, P., Birmin,<;liam ... ...'I 

bitto ditto ... ... [ 

AA^estlo}^ Richards & Co., Limited ... 

AA’liitecross AA'ire and Iron Company, Limited, 
AVarrington. 

Whitfield & Co., F., T3irmine:hnni ... 

Whitehouse A Co., Tipton ILall Iron and Chain ; 

AVorks, Tipton, ; 

Wills & Son, A. AV., Park Alills, Eeckhills, 
Birmin^^hani. i 

Wilson & Co., A., London : 


Aerated waters. 

Garden furniture. 

AV'irc-work forfj^ardens. 

Corrugated and enamelled iron 
roofing. 

Cutlery. 

Cotton belting. 

Pickles. 

Sauces, 

Cnrry-])owdor. 

Pn'ssed glassware. 

Vertical engine and boiler. 

Eilge-tools, engineers’ tools, 
joiners’ tools, planes, haiuiiiors, 
Ac. 

Positive water-meter. 

Perfect safety canopy cot. 

Silver jeMclry. 

Brass steam littings. 

Coiiper cooking utensils. 

Galvanised-iroii pump for liquid 
manures, 

Aipiaject in pail, police firc- 
engim*. 

Water-barrow.s, 

Boilers and vertical, diagonal, 
and horizontal steam-engines. 

Centrifugal ])umps. 

A Va t er-et )ol i n g a ppnra t ii s. 

Im])iements of the chase. 

A eolh'ctioii of revolvers. 

Match rilh*, sights, Ac. 

(taivani'^ed wire, rolled and drawn 
iron and steel wires, telegraph 
and t(‘le])hone wires, galvan- 
ised stands, Ac. 

Iron safes. 

Fire-bricks and clay. 

Plantation tools and inndcmcnts. 

“ A^iuxliall” donkey steam-pnmp, 
and e.xcel.sior horizontal steam- 


! ])nin])s. 

AVright & Butler, New John Street AA’'(‘.>1, Lam])s. 

Birmingham. | 

AVright & Co., George, lt)l, AN chtrnln.ster ;lVef»t»*ric billiard and diiiing- 
Bridge Hoad, London, S.E. table*. 

Yarrow & Co., Poplar ... ... ... AIo<lor and do signs of a stern- 

wheel ste'amer for Indian river 
XT + c r» T t T»- • I navigation. 

lates & Co., John, Birmingham ••• ... ' Angiirs, piano irons, hammers, 

m -r • ' carpenters’ t- ols, Ac. 

Youngs Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil Co., Lamps. 

Jjd., 7, AVest George Stnad, Glasgow. | 

Zuccato & Wolff, 19 , Ciiartcrhouso Street, j “ Typogrnidi” W'riting and copy- 
xiolborn Viaduct, Loudon. j ij,g apparatus. 
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Certificate of the Third Class, 

Atmospheric Churn Company, 119, New Bond . Granite enamcllcdware. 

Street, London, N. 1 

Ayres, F. H., London ... ... j Gear for arcliory, lawn tennis, 

crieket, and otlnn* panics.. 

Barker, J. I)., Glasgow ... ... Fancy printed cotton urnhrellas. 

Box & Co., Dudley ... ... ... Drawing-inslrnineuts and scales. 

Ditto ... ... ... Holts and nuts. 

Ditto ... ... ... Clniins and rivets, 

Bratby & TlinchlifTo, Sandford Street, An- Machinery fur making aerated 
coats, Manclicster. waters. 

Briggs & Co. 3, Marsden Square, Manchester... Tmnsferring paper for embroi- 
dery. 

Bristol Waggon Company, Limited ... Croyden cart. 

Britannia Company, Colchester, Kngland ... Lock-stitch sewing-machines. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Self-acting fuot-latlies. 

Brown & Co., William, London ... ... Stationery. 

Burrell & Sons, C., Thet ford ... ... Fortal)le engines. 

Camuset, Jules, Great Tower Street, London ... Cham])agne wine. 

Cathcart, G. A K., Ayr ... ... “Carrick” Scotch whiskey. 

Clarke, Samuel, Hyramid Night Liglit Works, Pyramiil night lights and 
Child’s Hill, London. warmers. 

Clarke A Sons, W. G., Anclior Patent Biscuit Flour. 

Works, Limeliouse, London. 

Coates A Co., 1)., Hlyiiiouth ... ... Plymouth gin. 

Cocliraue, J., Glasgow’ ... ... ... Self-acting or hand steam- 

hammer. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Horizontal liigli pressure expan- 

sion steam-engines w ith boil* 
crs. 

Coventry Afacliinists’ Company, Limited ... : Tricycles and bicycles. 

Dickson Brothers A C’o., Waverlcy Works, j Files, hammers, and edge-tools. 

Shelllcld. I 

Disturnal A Co., Hirliard, AVcdncsluiry ... 1 Axles and springs. 

Doult(m Co., Lambeth, London ... ... ! Sewer-gas interceptor. 

Ditto ditto ... ... I Mud-interce]>ter. 

Ditto ditto ... ... i Plnmliago erueildes. 

Fast Yorksliire Cart and Waggon Com]ian3', Iron axles and wheels. 

Limiteil, Beverley. 

Edgington, Benjamin, Bridge Street, Loudon Trestle hammock. 

Bridge. 

George A Co., IL J., Sw'ansca South Wales ... Fencing materials, wire stand- 
ards. 

Gilbey, W, A A., London ... ... Sherries. 

Ditto ditto ... ... i Scotch whiskey. • 

Ditto ditto ... ... ijniiune sherry. 

Jlaggie Brothers. G.iteshead-on-’ryne ... Wire ro])os for collieries. 

]lemingway A Co., S., Trafalgar Street, Brad- Dry soap, 
ford. 

Henry, Alexander, IIS, Pall .Mall, Lomlon ... Breech-loading military riile. 
llepton A Son, Win., llunslot Lane, Leeds ... Brass littings for gas. steam, .and 

w ater. eoj>por works for various 
purposes. 

Jlmdley, E. S., Boiirton, Dorset ... ... “ Alcafar ” 3-11. P. eimine and 

'l-H.P. boiler eomhined on 
wheels and shafts, 3-11.1'. 
diagonal engine and boiler on 
wheel and slnitts, l-H.P. 
horizontal engine. 

olid 
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Hindlev E. S., Bourtoii, Dorset ... ... Saw-bcncli with hand circular 

‘ ” saw, tenoning and spoke-ending 

ai)])aratus. 

irornsby iSj Sons, E., Lincolnshire ... Portable engines. ^ 

Leo & Hunt, Nottingham, England ... Conilnned vertical “ Arkwright 

engine and Injiler. 

ditto ... ••• SelF-acting foot-latlies. 

Lennan k Son, Dublin ... ... Collective exhibit ot* harness. 

Lion k Co,, A. J., Typo Street, Finsbury, E.G. Loots, shoes, and slippers. 

Lalor, Dr., London ... ... ••• Piiosphodyne. 

Loth, Dr. J. T., Atholl Place, Edinburgli ... Educational books. 

Loudon Brothers, Glasgow ... ... Horizontal engine. 

MacLellan, P. & W., Clutha Iron Works, Plate-bending, punching, .slicar- 

(llasgow. Dig, and rail-bending machines. 

Marshall & Co., Aberdeen ... ... ; Preserved fish. 

McKwen & Co., Abbey Eoad Works, Stirling | Perambulators. 

N. B. 

Mills, James, Executors of the late, Bradbiir}', Pins and keys for holders, &c. 
near Stockport. 

Mojon IMontandon & Co. ... ... Gold and silver watches. 

Mumford, A. G., Colchester ... ... Donkey-pumps, deep-well 3-harrel 

I pumps. 

Naether ... ... ... ... ■ Folding chairs and tables ; ham- 

j mocks, 

Nubian Manufacturing Company, London ... ‘ Furniture polish, 
l^atent Tram i\Iatcrials Coni})any, Ld., London Permanent -way for tramways. 
Pollock & MacNab, Alancheslcr ... Drilling-machines and lathes. 

Prince & Symmons, London ... ... Lamj)s. 

Pulsonietcr Engineering Company, London ... ; \h‘rtical Ixnlors. 

Heading Iron Works Co.. Limited, Beading ... ■ Kngine and boiler. 

Sheldon & Co., Edward, Canon Foundry, Deep- Sates, 
fields. ... i 

Simpson Book, 9 k 10, Little Britain, London IfelTiiets and e.ajis. 

Sinclair, J., London ... ... ... Dick’s ])at(‘nt manual fire-engine 

i and irrig.Mtor. 

Smith & Gibb, Manchester, London and CHas- Scotch ^^hiskey. 
gow. 

Thom.son & Co., D. J., St. Anthon\'’s Distillery, Old Tom. 

Leith. ! 

Ullmers, F., London ... ... ... Printing ami paper-cutting 

! iiun-hiiiery. 

Vezey & Co., Bath ... ... ' Mail jili.-eton. 

Warner & Son, John, Crescent Foundry, Copper portable hospital baths. 

London, E.C. “ ; 

Watson, Dr. J. Forbes, London ... .. J Hats and Ijelrmd.s. 

Whkehonsc & Co., lipton Hall Iron and Cliain Patent .self-acting lubricator. 

Works, Tipton. | 

Witt, G. P., London ... ... 8-11. P. horizontal stcamo'ngine, 

steel for lioilers, ship plates 
and lltting.s. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class, 

Bagnall, W. G., Stafford ... Permanent-way for ligkt rail- 

ExcLangc Place, s3’ whiskey. 

7? • X - - I’’’'-''"" I'ood. 

r ^ A Loudon... S.-otrl. wliiskey. 

Gilbey, W. & A., London Chai,.i.aK.ie Wihe. 
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Gilbcy, W. & V., London ... ... | 

Lewis, G. E., Birtningliam 

Llcwcllin’s Patent Macliinc Co., Bristol and 
Glasgow. 

Mackic & Co., Glasgow 
Millar tSt Co., A. 

MacLcllan, P. & W., Cluilia Iron Works, 
Glasgow. 

Porrior, M. A. 

Kic’liards, J. AI., Great Itussoll Street, London, 
W.C. 

Eigold & Borgmann, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.G. 

Kodgers & Co., Slater 
Scott Brothers, Halifax 

Turner & Sons, E., Old Factory, Bedditcli 
Yannan, A. & U. 

Wagner Sc Gerstly, London 


Claret. 

Collective exhibit of implements 
of tlie chase. 

Tirne-clieeking machine for 
workmen. 

Seot(di whiskey. 

Irish whiskey. 

Shearing and angle-iron cutting- 
machine. 

Cheap metal and silver watches. 

Lactope])tinc. 

Gilt and coloured picture frame 
moiihlings. 

“ Thistle blend *’ whiskey. 

Latlies, slotting-machine, and 
pillar-drilling machine. 

Fish-hooks. 

Scotch whiskey. 

Cheap metal and silver watch e.s. 


Certificdto of (lu* FI 


tVi Class, 


Bagnall, W. G., Stafford 
Ditto ditto 

James & Co., Eno.s., Birmingham ... 


; Eolling-stock for lif^dit railways. 
1 hhii»ines for portable lines with 
I sharp curves. 

! Collective exhibit of imjdemcnts 
1 of the chase. 


nUITlSH GUIAXA. 


VrriiJjcdto of the Fn'si Class and of Gold <laL 


(kmimissioner f«»r British Guiana 
Exhibition Committee ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

MeTurk, W. M. ... 

Plantation Enterprise 


j Rum from various plantations, 
i Tonka beans, 

. (iiim earamaii. 

Balsam copaiba. 

Nuts. 

Woods. 

Sugar (non-ehemie*al crystals). 


Cvrtificatc of l//c First 

Carnitliers, Airs. 

Coucliman, G. 

Exhibition Committee ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 


7ass f/'H/i SiliY,' Clidal, 

... ' Pickles. 

... ' l^oioi''! gum, 

... ColbM tioii of bitter^. 

... I’iekb's, 

. . , Plu»togra]dis of emigmnts* 
quarters. 

... 8ui‘et cassava tlour. tannia flour, 
plantain meal, cassava breath 
... Guinea pej»per and dricil 

;i<)5 


Ditto 

Ditto 



Silver Mepal.] 


Lut of^ Awards, 


[British Guiana. 


Exliibition Committee ... ... ... Gillbackcr glue. 

Merriman, W. ... ... ... Ditto. 

J. lb ... ... ... Bitter cassava flour, plantain 

meal. 

Plantation Cano Grove ’* ... ... White sugar. 

J)itto “Houston”... ... ... Cocoa beaus. 

Stevson, A. C. ... ... ... Pickles. 

Certificate of the Second Class tcHh Bronze Medal, 


Breniner, J ohn, Jr. 
Campbell, John 
Carruthers, Mrs. 

D’Almado, Francisco ... 
Exhibition Committee ... 
Ditto 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Merriman, W. •.. 

Ditto ... ... 

Murpliy, J. P. 

Ditto 

Plantation “ Chateau Margot” 

Ditto “Hamburg’’ 

Ditto “Peter’s Hall” 

Ditto “Pcliance” ... 

Ditto “Taymoutli Afanor” ... 

Ditto “Tuscheude Vricmlen” 
Scott & Co., Demerara ... 

Smith, W. 

Stevson, A. C. 

Vieira, C. F. 


Certificate of the 

Edward, Scon 
Exhibition Committee ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Plantation “ Cornelia Ida” 

Ditto “Farm” ... 

Ditto “ Hampton Court ” 

Ditto “Leonora” 

Ditto “L’llnion” ,,, 

Ditt'» “AJara” ... 

Ditto “Versailles” 

Ditto “ Windsor Forest ” 

Stevson, A. C. 

BUG 


... Collection of barks. 

... Bitters. 

... Bread-fruit flour and plantain 
meal. 

... Bitters. 

... Guava marmalade and jelly. 

... Collection of South American 
native Indian products and 
manufaetiires. 

... Caj’onne pepper. 

... Balata plaited, Ac. 

... Gum hyawa. 

... Arabian coffee. 

... Silk, grass, and oilier fibres. 

... Shark-oil and comb-fish oil. 

... Isinglass. 

... Snapper glue. 

... Cocoa beans. 

... White and yellow sugar. 

... Aluscavado sugar. 

... Sugar. 

... Ditto. 

... I Ditto. 

... ; Ditto. 

... Honey. 

... Cocoa bcan-s. 

; Cassava flour. 

... ; Aromatic bitters. 

Third Class, 

... Collection of barks. 

... Oilseeds. 

... Preserved golden applo and 
elierry. 

... Laurel oil. 

... Balls of Toiickong or Comaco- 
bally gum. 

... Sugar. 

... Do. 

... Sugar refining crystals. 

... Ditto ditto. 

,, Sugar. 

... Sugar refining crystals. 

... Sugar. 

... Vellow grocery sugar. 

,,, Koomaka cotton and silk cotton. 



FouRTir Class.] 


List of Awards. 


[Bri'^sii Guiana. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Plantation “ TTonston 

Ditto Mct-cn-Mccrzorg ’* 
StcvsoD, A. C. 


... Yellow sugar. 

... Sugars. 

... Slewed guava jelly. 


CEYLON. 

Ccrtijicate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Agar, A., Ensi Casllo ... 

Byrde, F., Wcllijiglon ... 

DcSoyza, C. H., Colombo 
J)itto ditto 

Ingleton, J. K., Eajawolla 
Lcecliman, G. & W., Colombo 
Ditto ditto 

Skeen & Co., W. L. K., Colombo ... 
Williams Brothers, J. P., lieneratagoda 


Cardamoms. 

Arabian colYee. 

Volatile oils— cinnamon oil. 
Cinnamon. 

Cocoa beans. 

Cocoa nut oil. 

Arrowroot. 

Photographs of views in Ceylon. 
Arrowroot. 


Christie, T. N., Makoliya 

Deane, H. D., Kintyrc ... 

DcSoyza, C. 11., Colombo 
Ditto ditto 
Drieberg, J., Jaella 
Fernando, N. S., Colombo 
Ingleton, J. K., Dumbera 
Leeehman A Co., G. W., Colombo 
Leo i ledges Si Co., Liberia ... 

Madoolkelle Estate ... •*. 

Oonoonagalla Estate 
Vollar, It. J., Pallekello 
Von Posner, A., Colombo 


Cinchona bark, flowers, leaves, 

&c. 

Arabian cofFee. 

Coeoauut oil, 

Citronella oil. 

Cinnamon. 

Xutmegs. 

Ceylon cigars, 
t Citronella oil, 

I Liberian colTeo. 

Cardamoms. 

Tea. 

Cocoa beans. 

Aerated waters. 


Certificate of the First Class ivith Silver Medal 


Certificate of the Second Class ivith Bronze Medal 


Avishavella Estate 

Do Kaje])akse, IS , Colombo and Kadorano 
Fernando, N. IS., Colombo 
Leeehman, G. & W„ Colombo 
Ditto & Co., Kadawella Estate 
Maekay, 1)., Ferndalo 
Oonoonagalla Estate *>• 

Van der Poorteu, J. ... ... 

Von l*osner, A., Colombo ... 

Whit tall & Co., Louisa 

Ditto ditto 


Cardamoms. 

Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Coir matting. 

Tea. 

Cardamoms. 

Ditto. 

Coeoa beans. 

I’atent iee-safe. 

Colleetion of cinchona barks. 
Arabian coffee. 

dl)7 



Third Cla«s.] 


LM of Atrards. 


[Ceylon. 


Certificate of the Third Class, 

Avisliavolla Estate ... Tea. ^ , , , 

Laurie, AV. F., ••• ••• Collection of cinclioiia barks, 

INfaekay, T>.. Seiiibawaifie Estate ... ... Tea. 

Maelovood k Co., Gallehoddlc Fsfato ... Do. 

Sinitli, W., Mattakelly Estate ... ... Collection of cincliona barks. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Bosanqnei, W. D. ••• •••I Collection of eincliona barks. 

Lceclimaii’ G. *& W., Hultsdorf Mills ... 1 Cocoauut-oil soap. 


MxVLTA. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Boorpf, M. ... ... ... Maltese lace. 

Turnbull, Jr., Si Somerville, Valctta ... Ditto. 

Ditto ditto ... Cigarettes and tobacco. 


MAURITIUS. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold MedaU 

Bandon, A. ... ... ... | A'anilla pods. 

De Cliarmor, D. Emmorez ... ... Cloves. 

Do Eosna}^ . I oly and Lauglois ... ... A^anilla pods. 

Guibert De la Fay A: Co., G., Bois CJicri ... AVliiU* .sugar produe(‘(l by Dr, 

Jeery’s ])hosj)liorie acid )>roeess. 
Langlois, J., Scycbellcs ... ... \ an ilia jmkIs. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silrrr 3redal. 

Botanical Garden, Famplemousscs ... i Collecfion of tibro.s, 

Dcscubes, A. ^ ... ... ... j Map of the island of Mauritius. 

Magasin General Dos Huiles ... ... | Cocoanut oil. 

Martial, F. ... ... ...: C(»lle<'live cxbibit of liqueurs. 

Savannah, Mrs. Jamin ... ... | Brewer’s cry.stals. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal, 

Botanical Garden, Pamplemousscs AVoods. 

deMontille, M. ... ... Cinnanion. 

Executive Committee ... ... . Arabian coffee. 

Ifigldands Sugar Estate Co. ... ... J^xtra large cry.stal and other 

sugars. 

Joseph, Louis, Port Louis ... ... SnulVs. 

.lAenard, E., “ Cbcnud ” ... o^f rich ffntbers. 

“Mai. son Blanche,” Pamplemousscs Sugar Yellow crystal aiid otlier sugars. 
Estate Co. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Mauritius. 


Martial, F., Carepipo Foad ... ... Eaii-de-Vic de Bibasso distilled 

from rum. 

Mount Clioisy ” Hemp Estate Co. ... Aloe fibre, 

ripon, Mrs., La Cliaiimioro ... ... Arrowroot. 

Thiery, “ Moil Desert ” ... ... White siij^ar. 

Watson, James ... ... ... sparkling lemonade. 

Certificate of the Third Class, 

Allendy (Mrs.) A F. le Court de Billot, “ Belle White sugars. 

Vue.’* 

Boulle & Co., y., “Belle Bose/’ Fhicq ... Ditto. 

Cassaij^ne & Co., Terraeine, 8avarine ... Ditto. 

Compa^rnie Sueriere de Mou Desert, Moka ... Siij^ar (extra white crystals), 
do Condray, Mrs. Bor^ault, “Union” ... Wliite .sugars. 

Des Veaux de Marigny A Co., “ (iuecn Victoria” Ditto. 

Sauzier, M., “ La Flora,” Savanne ... Ditto. 

8t. Juliou Central Sugar Estate Co., Flacq ... Ditto. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Boyer de la Giroday, “ Bon Accueil ” ... ; White sugar. 

“Union and Belair ” Sugar Estate Co., | Ditto. 

Savaiuie. I 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Arnaud k Co., “Bieh Fund ” ... ... ; White sugar. 

Mazery vS: Co., “Deep Kiver ” ... ... j Ditto. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Certificate of the First Class aad of Gold Medal. 

Brandt k Co.. D., Singapore ... ... ' Nlaterials for baskets. 

(leMornav, Henry. NialakntT Estate, rrovinee 1 apioca. 

Wellesley, IVnang. 

Goodenougii, B. B., Singapore ... ... AVgetable dye.s. 

Hill, liister A Ivay, ditto ... ... CNieoa lieans. 

Newt»>n, Howard, ditto ... ... \\ oods. 

Baterson, Simmons A Co., ditto ... ... Black ]H']i]>er. 

Ditto ditto ilitto ... ... White ditti). 

Ditto ditto ditto ... ... India-rubhcr and gutta-pereha. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... ... ! Gum eopal. 

Certificate of the First C/ass with Silrer Medal. 

Bastiani. .Liseph, High St., Sing.ajiore ... ; l’im‘ap}>Ie syrup. 

Brown, j .aw ivuee C., Manager, Cleyar Estate, , Maee. 

Benang. | 

Deli and Langkat Co., J. 11. Luinberg, Broprie- ; Straits Settlements cigarettes. 

tor, Bennng. 1 

Fisher, T., Singapore ... ... ... 1 Citronella oil. 

Ditt^) ditto ... ... ... I Ik’pper, mil meg, and other oils, 

Johuro Coifec Co., Ld. ... ... ... 1 Liberian eulTce. 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Atcards . [Straits Settlements. 


Joliorc Steam Saw Mills Co., Joliorc 
near Sin^(a])oro. 

Knag^^s, \V. Walter. Singapore Club 
Maxwell, Hon’ble W. E., Singapore 

Ditto ditto 

Paterson, Simons & Co., Singapore 
Ditto ditto 

Poralc, Government State of 
Ditto ditto 

Eoberts, E. L., Penang Plantations Co.j 

Selangor, Government of 

Straits Settlement, Government of 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Darn, Timbers. 

... Tapioca. 

... Specimens of Malay mats set in 
embroidery. 

... Collection of Malay arms. 

... Tapioca. 

... Sago. 

... Gntta. 

... Liberian coffee. 

Penang Tainoea. 

... Dnmar. 

... Silks, sarongs, handkerchiefs, 

Sic. 

... Samples of black pcp])cr. 

... t Mace. 


Certificate of the Second Class mlh Bronze Medal. 


Aver Etam Coir Co., Penang 
Basliani, Joseph, Singapore 
Brandt k Co., D., ditto 
Cenniti, F., ditto 

-Favre k Co., C., ditto 
Dill, Lister & Ivay, ditto 
Piilsford, Francis, Manager Trans-Bean Estate, 
Penang. 

Sandiiands, George M., Penang 
Ditto ditto 

Selangor, Government of 
Straits Settlements, Government of ... 

Syers, II. C., Superintendent of Police, Selangor 


Coir fibre .and Iiand-raado ropes. 
Preserved ]>inoapple. 

Vegetable tallow. 

Pri'st'rved ananas. 

Preserved fruits. 

Liberian colTec. 

Rum. 

Sam])les of popper, 

Aelieen pep])er. 

Gntta gri]), kv. 

Collection of sturfed birds from 
Aralaeea. 

Skulls of erocodiles, bosoinbiis, 
and sambur from the Malay 
Peninsula. 


Certificate of the Third Class, 

Brown k Co., Penang ... 

Perak, Govornmeiit State of 
Pulsford, Francis, Manager, Traiis-Rean Estate 
Penang. 

Selangor, Government of 
Ditto ditto 


Ditto ditto 
Straits Settlements, Government of 


AVbite sugar and molasses. 

Arabian eofl'ee. 

Re lined sugar. 

Block-tin ware. 

C(*l lection of tin oxide and wash- 
dirt. 

ColliTtion of n.afive medieim's 
from till' statt* of S«'laiig<>r, 
])n'j)ared and used by Chinese. 

Nutmegs. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Bayrctt k Go., Biickingliani Street, Bedfeim, I Cordials and syrin>.s. 

Bensusan, o. L., Sydney | Australian mineral siiecimens. 
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Gold Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[New South Wales. 


Best & Co., M. S., Maitland 
Boufllor Brothers & Arisoul, F. J., Marco- 
brunners, Hunter lliver. 

Bray, James S., 84, Forbes Street and Wooloo- 
niooloo, Sydney. 

Buchanan, W. F., Killarney, Narrabri 
Commissioners for N. S. VVales 

Cox, Kon’ble Geo. IT., M.L.C., IVrudLfoe 
Crawford, A. 11., Moona Plains, Waleha 
D’Arcliy, F. E., Oxley .. 

Howling, Vincent, Liie, Bylstone 
Harboitle, Biddulpli, & Alsop, Ettamo^ah, 
A 1 bury. 

Ilo^i( & Co.y S. P., Wynyard Lane, Sydney 
Jlunie A IVj^riim, Be^ent Stnad, Uedreni, : 

Sydney. I 

Hunt, l{ol)ert A., Deputy Master of the 
Boyal Hint, S 3 alne 3 \ 

Kelinan, dames, Kirkton, Branxton 
Laurie, Alexander, Kawdun \^ale, Pori 
Slepheii’s distriet. 

Lindemanii, H. J., C^iwarra, PattTson 
Miinn, A. L, Al(*rinibnla 
jMunro, Alex., Pebeah, Sin^deton 
Pii(nenil, \V. Hunttu’s’s Hill, near S\'dm‘y 
Biehards, Thomas, Government Print(‘r, 
Sydney. 

S^alney Aleat ProserviiiL; Co., Limited, ^Moore 
Street, Sydne}’. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Suttor, F. B., ^r.P., Bradwardine, BatliursI 
Wade A Co., John, Duiii^oLr 
AVhite, Jl. C., JLiNilah, Mudi^oe 

Wyndliam, John, Dal wood, Branxton, Hunter 
Biver. 


Tomato sauce. 

Australian wines. 

Australian woods. . 

Greasy merino ram’s wool. 
rndiL,u*nous tiiid)ors and other 
forest ])rodncts. 

M erino ram’s and ewe's wool. 
Gums ])ro])(‘r. 

Ewes’ iiOL^i^e.ts scoured wool. 
Greasy ew<*’s-wool. 

Australian wines. 

Colonial enrry-powd(‘i*. 

E.xtraet of ^ar^aparilla. 

! Coin.s and medals. 

! Australian wines. 

Arrowroot. 

i Australian wines. 

C'>rn-ll'>ur. 

Australian wines, 

Eaiul^»‘a|)es. 

Sp(‘eimens of letter-prc^s print- 
( inij aiul binding. 

' I'hxtraet of meat. 

Preserved meats. 

Preserved >oup. 

Merino ewe’s seoured wool. 

: Corn-tlonr. 

j Pure merino Spanish blood- 

! wool in i;r('aNe. 
i All'll raliau wines. 


C vrtificate of t hr Class frith Silrev 21e UiI. 


Adams, P. F., Surveyor -General, Sydiuw ... j Maps. spei*imons of lithoi^i'aphy 

j ami en^ravini;. 

Allen. John, Exeeiitors of the late, . Wheat. 

Creek, Voiin^t- j 

Barnet, Jamc.s, Colonial Architect, Sj-dne}' ... i Photoi/raph^ and photo-litho- 


Barrett & Co., Buekiiu^ham Street. Bedfern, 
S}nhioy, 

Ditto ditt('> ditto 

Black, .John iNfarshall, Ayrdale Cheese Fae- 
iory. Whjlnmla, Bet;a. 

Bleneowe, Tliomas, Bnrrawanix, near JMoss 
Vale. 

Brecht, Carl, Bosemonnf, Denman 

Bucholtz, F. A„ Fivdericksburi;h, Atml^ee 

Caney A Co., Mount I'ietoria, Blue Mountains 

Clark Brothers, GuUeudaddy, Boggabri 


I i^rapiis. 
j Vinegar. 

j l^xtraid of sarsa]>arilla. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

Australian wines. 

Ditto ditto. 

I Photogra]diie views nlumt Syd- 
1 

I Aloriiio Lincoln Ihekloek wool. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Atrards. 


[New South Walks. 


Cook, W. & H., Elizabeth Street, Sydney 
Cox, Allaslcr, E., 75, Hunter Street, Sydney 


Cat-gutwiiidow-cords, and strings 
for musical instruments. 
Ethnological collection from 
Australia and tlio surrounding 
islands. 

Itorso slices. 

Flour. 

Australian wines. 

Ditto ditto. 

A collection of leather. 


Dadd, Edward, Taddinj^ton ... 

Dalton Brothers, Summer Street, Orange 
Eallon, James T., Sydney and Allmry 
Fleming, George T., Ifauteville, Albury .. 

Forsyth & Sons, James, 17, George Street 

FiwerLeoiwe^^St. Hilaire Vineyard. Allmry 
Gleii Smelting Co., Tent Hill, Emmaville 
jjitto ditto ditto 

Gorus, John T., Escliol Park, Minio ... 

(Jreeii, Walter C., Johannesburg, Cessnoek, 

Hunter Fiver. 

Greay & ISeill, Sandy Pidges Corow.a ... 

Grice, Joseph, J.l’., Wilds Mc-adows, Bur- 
rawang, near Moss A ale. 

Great Cobar Copper Mining Co., 1 itt Street, 

Sydney. 

Hammond & Co., Thomas W., Junce 
Hanseombe, William, Nambiigga Cheese 
Factory, Bega. 

Harden, Arthur Ti., Manilla, Tiimworth 
Hume & Pegrum, Ecgent St., Ecdfcrn, Sydney 
Jack, David, Invcrell ... 

Lackey Wallace & Mills, Wallendheen 
Lord,‘Hon’ble Francis, M. L. C., Burrawaiig, 

Mohmg. _ 

Mackenzie, John,, F.G.S., Government Exam- 
iner of Coal Fields for N. S. M ales, !Ne\v j 
Castle. i 

^LmeJiee, John C., Glen Moan, jVlnrrnrnndi ; 

IHarks A Murphy, 709, (h'orge tercet, Sydney | 

Moakcr, George, Spring Bunk, Bega : 

Alonk, D. J., Susst‘X Street, Sydney ... • 

Hines, the Mini>ter fur, Sydney ... j 

Ditto ditto ; 

ISew South Wales, Commissioners for, Sydney , Panoramiir view of Sydney and 

i ])h()tograplis of public works. 

Ogilvic, Ilon’blc E. D., M.L.C., Yugilbar, : Australian wines. 

Clarance Fiver. « 1 

Onslow, Mrs., Camden Park, Camden ... | Alai/.e, buekwlieat, and sorghum, 

Otton, John, Bcga ... ... ....Cheese. 

Paine, J , 90, Elizabeth Slri*et, W'atcrluo, 

Sydney. 

Penal Department of New Soulli M''ales 
Postmaster-General, Sydney 


Champagne. 

'Pin ingots and bars. 

Smelted tin. 

Australian wines. 

Ditto ditto. 

Paddocked merino ewe's wool. 
Butter. 

“Great Cobar" copper. 

Fine combing merino. 

Clieese. 

Greasy fleece wool. 

Aerated waters. 

Australian wines. 

AVasbed and scoured ram's wool. 
Greasy ram’s and ewe’s wool. 

Plan and sections of upper coal 
measures, and two diagrams of 
u))])Gr mid<llt‘ coal, Ac. 

(Jn‘nsy long combing wool. 

Lai:er b(‘t‘r. 

Hams and bacon. 

N'lnegar. 

(HMjlngical sketch and map. 
.Minerals. 


views 


about 


l'li«)t«»grapbic 
Sy«lney\ 

Fugs, mats, and matting. 

Pl.in of P<Kt ami 'I'elegraph 
Olllres, New South Wales, 

... Photographs. 

Ge< rge liiotographic portraits. 


Public Works, Secretary for, Sydney 
liusfeldt & Co., Emil, Fuyal Arcade, 

Street, Sydney. 

Secry Thomas, Yun-ang, Burrawang, near j Butler, 

Moss A'ale. j 

Smallwood, D. J, Caddia Foad, Pitt Town, Colonial honey. 
Hawkosbury Fiver. [ 

Ditto ditto ditto ... ' Wax. 
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Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[New Sooth Wales 


Somerville, Wm., 227, Sussex Street, Sj^Jnejr Gums proper. 

South Coast and West Camden Co-oj)crative Butter. 

Society, Sydney. 

Stephen & Co., G. H., Tvanhoc, Pokolbin, Australian winc-s. 

Hunter Biver, 

Sutton, A. W., 28^^ George Street, Sydney ... Tobacco leaf. 

Tooth, K. L., Island Cheese Factory, Kamarii- Cheese, 
ka, Bega. 

Trail Bros., Llangollen, Cassihs ... ... Merino combing, maiden ewe’s 

wool. 

Turner & Henderson, IG and 18, Hunter Chromo-lithographs of wild 
Street, S 3 nlney. llowers. 

Tuttle & Co., George and Market Streets, Photographic portraits. 

Sydney. 

Vicars & Co., J., Sussex Street, Sydney ... Tweeds, ])laids, and shawls. 
Williams, diaries, 2(M, Crown Street, Sydney Marbling, graining, Ac. 
Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Braiixton, Australian wines. 

Hunter Kiver. 

Wood, Granville A., 3M, George Street, Sydnc}' ' Photographic portraits. 

AVhite, J. F. A Jl., Beltrt'cs, Scone ... Greasy merino wool. 

White, F. It., Harbeii V ale, Blandt’ord ... i Pure-hred merino wool. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medat, 

Align, John, Executors of the late, Stonj^ Ham’s combing wool. 

Creek, Young. 

Australian Glassware Co., Botany, near S^'diiey Aorated-water bottles. 

Barrett A Co., Buckingham Street, Bedferii, Ach-ated waters. 

Sydney. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Patent stoppered aerated- water 

botth's, 

Beattie, Huuh, Brooklyn, North Wagga ... Australian wines. 

Begg A Son. Glenmorc Tanneiy, Kusheutter’s Leather. 

Bay, Sydney. 

Bennett, W. F., (lute Th. Bo^^l), 252, George Portraits (photographs). 

Street, Sydney. 

Bettington, James 13., Brindley Park, Merino wool. 
iMerriw a. 

Boake, B. C., S^^dney Arcade. Sydney ... Portraits (}>hotographs). 

Biddell Bros, oOo-oO/. (Jeorge Street. Sydney... I’onfeetioncry. 

Bresnalian, 1)., VV'ild’s Meadows, BlllTa\^aug, Butter. 

near Moss A'ale. | 

Bridle, AVui., lu>sevale, Tuuiut ... ... ! Tobacco leaf. 

Campbell, D. H., Cunningham Plains, Cunning- j W'uol, merino ewe. greasy. 

ham. I 

Caudelo Butter Co., ‘.37, Sussex Street. Sydney \ r>utter. 

Camion, Manes, LciidianU Street, M avm-lcy ... lbtt i. 

Caspers, Budolj'h, Auburn Street, Goulbiirn ... PhotograjJii * views taken in 

Ne^v South Wales. 

Collingwood Wool-scouring and Fellmongeriiig Semired slipc wool. 

Works, LiverpiMA. 

Cohen A Lev}', Tainwovth . ... Flour. A X mark. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Corn meal. 

Cook, W. A H.. 225. bJi/.aheth Stiv»-t. Sydney Paragon llre-kindler. 

Cooina Pastoral, Agricultural, and Ploughing .Natural mineral water from n 
Association, Ikioma. spring in Co Miia. 

CowdtTy, G’eorge, A Fdwin K. Thomas, I ly(lra-!ieail?<l rail, 

Sydney. \ 

Uh'i 



Bronze Medal.] 


List of Atrards. [Nj^w South Walej^. 


Craven, T. W., 104, Sussex Street, Sydney ... 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Douglas, H. & C., Nortli Yaiico, IS^aran 
Dera. 

Doust, D., Camden ... 

E. W. G. Co. (A Geddes), 2, Young Street, 

Cireular Quay, Sydney. ^ 

Fetlierstoiihaugli, C., Goorianana Baradine, 
Liverpool Plains. 

Francis, George, Douglas Yale, Port Mac- 
quarie. 

Grant & Cliilde, Cliah Sing, ^Moulaniein 


Guerin, Patrick, 206, Elizabeth Street, Sydney 
Hardie, George, Pitt Street, Sydney 


Butter. 

Peas, oats, Cape barley, and 
maize. 

Australian merino wool. 

Black sorglium, planter’s friend, 
and pearl millet. 

Leather. 

]\fudgee and Collaroy hogget 
rain’s wool. 

Aus t ra 1 ian w ine s , 


Four-skirted tleeees, greasy wool. 
A collective exhibit of harness, 
Ac. 

Brass castings and steam lit- 
tings. 

Doomanoomaiioo Paddueked merino wool. 


Hay A Sons, AYilliani, 

Mulwala, iNlurray Kiver district. j 

Haytcr, Janies, Canulen ... ... Oaten hay and liieernc hay. 

Herfort, Gustavus, Cooina Sreet, Yaas ... : Photogra])hic views. 

HcKb^sou, n. W., Elizabi^th Stre(‘t, Sydney ... ; S(‘l f-acting veiud ian-blinds. 
Hudson Bros., Ld., Sydney and Granville ... ; Ihiilway materials, axles, springs, 

i Ac*. 

Hume & regriim, Begeiit Street, Bedfern, . Cordials and syrups. 

Sydney, ! 

Ditto ditto ditto ,, ; Lniuours. 

Isbester, Thomas, Gnlgong, near Mudgec ... • Wlieat, barley, oats, and rye. 

Jaunc(‘y, John, AngliMlale, Pega ... ... , Clieoe. 

JoiH's, Kvan, Koyal Areatle and JIuntcr Street, I blaleilw arc and mounted emu 

Sydney. I 

Ditto ditto ditto ...•Coming-press. 

Lavcr.s, J. Y. 117, Th'tlfern Street. Sydney ... Lavia-’s chlorozonc. 

JMacDonald, John ^1. L., Wallabadali ... Mcn ino ewes’ skirted-fleeee wool. 

Matlier. Thos, IiO>:iyii, Inveivii ... ... Australian wine.s. 

M’Cau<diey, Samuel, C\x)mmg, Frana .. Greasy nierim> combing wool, 

JMiries, xMiiiistcr for, SydiK-y ... ^ Haps of mineral areas. 

Mitehell, James, Table-to]) Station, Yainbla, Merino wool. 

near Albiiry. ' 

Moore, John Sr., Burra wang, near M<ass Butter. 

Yale. 

IVTotlat, Josiah, Uralhi ^ ... ^ ... Wheat. 

Hulholland, Geo. Jas., CJura^ YhaggaAYagga General and stud flock wool. 
Murray, George, Sydney ... ... , P.ip»‘r and wool felt, ])a])cr bags, 

bi’ouM and priid ing-pa])cr. 

Munsic, SamiK'l, Kelvin Grove Farm, near AVJieat and maize. 

Tlralla, New England. ^ i 

New Soutli Wales, Comrnis.Goners for ... A collection of stuffed animals, 

Ac. 

Pdehards, Thomas, Government Printer, , I’liotograpic views. 

Sydney 


Bobertson, D. F., Brungle, near Tinnnt 


Wheat (white lammas). 


81r>ane, Alex. B., Mulwala, Murray Kiver ! Pa(id«>eked merino ram’s and 
district. I ewe’s wool. 

South Const find West C’arndcn Co-operative ■ Cheese. 

Company, Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Ditto ‘•ditto 


ditto 


Taylor, Sarah M., Burwood, near Sy<liioy 

4U4 


ffams and bacon. 
... ' Jams and jellies. 



Bronze Medae.] 


Lutof Aivards. [New South Wales. 


Turner & Hendorson, 16 and 18 , Hunter Landseapo photographs in 

..A w album. ^ ^ ^ 

Webb & Co., Batliurst ... ... TJour. 

Wliitly H. T., Taramia, Corowa tiroasy merino combing wool. 

Wren, Henry, kamaruka, Bega ... ... Cheese. 


Certificate of the Third Class, 


Atkin & Border, John Street, Singleton 
Batson & Atwater, 8, Bond Street, Sydney 

Ihiiley & Kerr, Sydney ... ... 

Bowman, Jane A., Jerry’s Plains 
Brandon, Thomas, Burrawang, near AIos.s 
Vale. 

Bradford, P. & T?,, Elizabeth Street, S 3 'dney ... 
Bridle, William, Jto.sevale, Tiimut 
Cannon, Alanes, Leiehardt Street, Waverley, 
Sydney. 

Cohen & Levy, Tamworth 
Coiilon, J., Pieton 

Conolly, Af., Argyle P^loiir !BilIs, (luiilburii ... 
Cox, .ILerbert A., Mndgeo 
Crago, Francis, Bathnr.st ... ,,, 

Crawford, A. lb, IMoona Plains, Walelia 
Downes, F. A., Camden 

Dunk, T., Camden ... 

Foley, James, Lower Peak, l\Indgee 
Crnliam, James, Burrawang, near Moss Vale .. 
Jlidligan, Mrs. (lerabl, Kngowra, Hunters’ Hill, 
near Sydney. 

llellyer, Uobert, 07, Bal hurst Street, Sydney 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Herenselimidt, H., Hereford Street, Glebe 

I’oiiit. I 

Janu’s, H., Pieton ... ... ... ! 

Jewell, Ktlward, Botany, near Sy<lney ... ' 

Jindera Flour iMill, .liiub'ra, near AUmry | 
J\laekey, George E., A ll)ury ... ... i 

IMeGovern, J., (loullnirii ... . 

AleJjeaii, James, Corowa ... ... • 

Aloore, J. E., Camden 

Murray, Andrew, Bannoi'kburn, luverell ... I 
Palmer, C. C,, Moanui ... ... j 

Patou, Joint, iJ'l, Pitt Street, Ib'drern. Sydney... j 
Preston A Co., Abereromlne Street. Sydney ... ( 
Bailway Department, 3iew South Wales 
Biteliie, B. A., George A Alaequario Street, 
Pa ri;^iimitta. 

Bitehie, AVilliam, GraiulviP.o 
Scott, W. P\, Orange 

Smith, James Alontague, Hinton, Hunters 
Biver. 

Smith, A. L., Sussex Street, Sydney 


Flour. 

Spoeimens of letter-press print- 

iiig. 

Card printing machine. 

PaAv silk from Jerry’s Plains, 
Butter. 

Cast-iron gate-post and railings. 
Alaizc. 

Don bio jar for safe carriage of 
perishable food. 

Vhcat. 

j Bbu'k sorghum, 
i J’lour. 

j bite and j’ellow maize, 

1 1'lonr. 

i AVhifc haricot beans. 

Maize, buckwheat, and planter’s 
friend. 

Mhite w'heat and creeping 
wheat. 

Wheat. 

Butter. 

Oil jiainting “ Forest Beauties of 
A\‘w Soiuii Wales.” 

Boiler stamp. 

Piatedware of colonial make. 

A collection of metallurgical 
j products of antimony. 

! Fhnir. 

' Si‘n-lishing lines. 

Flour. 

Oats. 

Household soap. 

Wheat. 

Aliiize of sorts, and black sor- 
ghum. 

Au>tralian wines. 

Flour. 

Permauent-way for tramways, 

A\ hctds, telloes, spokes, Ac. 

Icke's phosphor-bronze. 

A eolleetioii of ploughs and 
harrows, 

-Ditto ditto. 

AVlieat. 

Australian wines, 

Enealyptiis, earbolie, and fancy 
soap. 

m 



Third Class.] 


List of Awards. [New Soimi Wales. 


Soutliwood, G-. J., IVriidp^ee ... 

SumiiuM-Imys, Cl., Monteiigle, louiig 
Tromain, W., Bathurst 

Ifrquliart, Jolin, Alacdouald’s Creek, Mud- 
free. 

Walsh, Samuel, Loni^ Swamp 
Warboise, T., Sprini^ Hill, uoai* Orange 
Webb Si Co., Bal hurst 
"Wright, Jolm, Sussex Street, Sydney 

Zokuer, S., York Street, Sydney ... 


Wheat. 

Wlieat (white lammas). 

Flour. 

Wheat (white laniinas). 

Ditto .ditto. 

Oats. . 

Wlieat. 

A eol lection of jiloughs and 
Iiarrows. 

Galvanized ironware. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Dyasoii Brothers, Alexandria, Sydney 
E." AV^ G. A Co. (A. Cleddes), 2, Young Street, 
Circular (^uay. 

Hardie, George, Pitt Street, S\-r1ncy 
Xeollner, Kilian, Tarraganda, Bega 
Knihbs A Sons, J. H , 9, Municipal Store.s, 
Market Wdiarf, Sydney. 

Began, D., Tamwortli 
Seife, Gilbert, Oxford Street, Sydney 
O’Neil, Charles, M.I.C.E., 225, Elizabeth 
Street, Sydney. 


Assorted jams. 

Potash scouring soap. 

A bell weighing 4 cwt. 
i\Iaize. 

Leather belting. 

Household soaps, 
Chemicals. 

Building stone. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class, 


Ilogben, E., Abercrombie Street, Bed fern, 
Sydney. 

Hoyg A Co., S. P., Wynyard Lane, Sydney ... 
Lavers, J. Y,, 117, Bedferu Street, Sydney ... 


Balsam of aniseed. 

Fruit salt. 

Cholera mixturo and tartar, 
fruit salt. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Certificate of the First Ctass and of Gotd MedaU 


Angns J. IT., CVdl ingrove ... ... 1 

Bnuidoek A Sons, Adchiiile ... ... , 

Crozier, William, iMooriia Slation, Biver Murray' , 
Davenport, Samuel, Heaumout 
Ditto ditto 

Fotheringham, 1). A H. .T., Gawle 
Hackett, E. A W., Adelaide 


Jfantoii A Co , TT. B., Fu liar ton 
Hawker, Jlon’blc G. C., Buugarco 

Hardy, Thomas, Baidcsidc 
Ditto ditto 


Tiinroln word. 

Ilenzt>h‘ jmd gohl-lacquer. 

Lam and merino ileece wool. 
Olive oil. 

J Australian wines, 
i Hrinjall sauce. 

i W’liilo Tuscan wheat, skinless 
barley, and \^bite oats. 

Jams and jellies. 

Bain’s-wool and paddoeked 
merino w’ool. 

Almonds, 

Australian wines. 

Tapioca. 

Pea- nuts. 


Holtze. Maurice, Fannie Bay, Nortlieru Ter- 
ritory. 

Ditto ditto 

40G 



Gold Medal.] 


List of Aivnrds. 


[South Australia. 


Mais, H. C., C.E., Enginccr-in-Cliief, Adelaide Working drawings of South 

Australian Hail ways. 

McMinn, G. R., Acting Government Resident, A collection of indigenous woods. 
Nortliern Territory. 

Milling and Mercantile Company, Adelaide ... Flour AX, AT, mark. 

I’liillipson J3ros., AdeJaido ... ... Ale and stoul. 

Scott, 11. J., Executive Commissioner for South Collection of South Australian 
Australia. wines in the South Australian 

Court. 

Smith <fe Son, S., Yalumba, Angnstou ... Australian wines. 

South Australia, the Government of ... Ghee. 

Co'fificnfo of the First Class Kith l^Ucer MvdaL 
Anderson & Robertson, Adelaide ... ... Olive oil. 

Angas, J. tl., Cullingrove ... ... Purple straw, wliito Tuscan 

ainl wliile lamnias, whi-at, and 
skinless oats. 

A uldana Vinc^'ard Proprietors ... ... Australian wines. 

Harnard, G. Jj., Walktu’ville ... ... Olive oil. 

llarossa Flax Milling Company, Lyndoeh Yalbw Flax. 

DeLissaville Sugar Company, Xorthern Terri- i Raw sugar. 

tory. ^ . ! . . 

Fruit and VogidablcTProscrving Co., the Austra- Dried fruits, 
lian, Kent Town, j 

(Joy<ler, G. AV., Surveyor-General, Adelaide ... i Maps of South Australia. 
llaVdy, Tliomas, Jiantside ... ‘ Dried raisins. 

Hague, Edward, Angaston ... ... Dried currants. 

Hartley, d. A., Kducal ion Department, Adelaide School nia])s of Soiitli Australia. 
Holtze, Maurice, Faunie J3ay, Xorthern Ter- Arrowroot, 
ritory. 

Institute*, Soutli Australian, Adelaide ,.,! Ah’e'ws and groups (photograjdis). 

Margetts, C.. Parkside ... ... > Tomato sam e. 

Alnrray A Son, Alex., Craiglee, Coromandel Fancy biscuits. 

A^alley. ; 

Ostrich Farming Co., Malcolm's ... ... ; tlstricli featliers. 

IVnfnhl A Ce)., The Grangi*, Magill ... : Australian wiues. 

Salter A Son, Iv, Salt rain, Angaston ... j Ditto. 

Sanders A Co., James, Caiiowie ... ,,, Caiowie merino wool, 

Se])pedt, 13., Seppeltslicld ... ... | Australian wines. 

Simpson A S<ni, A., Adelaide ... ... ‘ Fire and burglar-proof safes. 

Ditto ditto elitto ... ... ^ »Fapauned toiletware and stamped 

1 tinware. 

Spillor, E., Government Printer, Adelaide ... Cbromo-litliogra])lis ef the forest 
* i llora of South Australia. 

Sweet, S. AV., Adelaide ... ... 1 Photographs of South Australian 

I scenery. 

AValloroo Smelting Comixin}’, Ld. ... ... | Ci'pper ingots. 

Young, C. 13., AValkerville ... ... ' Australian wines. 

Certifuate of the Sccoml Clicks irirlt Bronze ^ledal. 

Anderson A Robertson, Adelaide.., ... ; Alalt vinegar. 

Aerated Bread Company, Adelaide ' Fancy biscuits. 

Barton A Co., lluclvuey . . ... Tickles. 

ibtto ditto ... ... ... T«miato sauce. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Currv-pow der. 

Rraddoek A Sons, Adelaide ... ... Triutiiig-iuks. 

Conrad, L., Adclttitit* ... ... ... Ihvseined meats. 


107 



Bronze Medal.] 


List of A words. 


[South Australia. 


l-Cldcr, Sir TJiomns, Pirlcs^ato ... ... Australian wines. 

Fruit and A^-^^eiablc Preserving Co., Australian, Jams and jellies. 

Xent Town. 

Fitto ditto ditto ... Preserved dried potatoes. 

Foelsclie, Paul, Nortliern Territory ... Pliotograpliic views of South 

Australia. 

Oilhert, William, Pewsey Vale ... ... Australian wines. 

Gray, Mrs. George, Nortli Adelaide ... ]\Todels of fruits in wax. 

Haines, AV^m., ]\I.P.,Teatree Gully, Adelaide ... Kaoline. 

Hanton A Co., H. B., lAillarton ... ... Tomato sauce. 

Ifoltze, Maurice, Fannie Pay, Northern Terri- Sugarcane, 
lory. 

Ditto dilto dilto ... Karfli-uiit oil. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... i J^•lw cotton. 

.Taeobs, AV., Moorooroo ... ..■! Australian wines. 

Jiobctlial AVoolleii Factoiy Co., Adelaide ... j AVool prepared for manufacture. 
Alarble and Building Co., Kapunda I Marble. 

Minchin, P. F., Adelaide ... — j A eolb'ction of emu eggs. 

Murray & Son, Alex. Craiglee, Coromandel Jams and ielLies ^ 

Valley. 

Pflaum & Co., F., Pliimbcrg ... ... Mimosa or wattle bark in vari- 

i oils stagi's. 

Pobertson, A. S., Adelaide ... ... j Modeds ' of railway and tram 

I carriages. • 

Spiller, E., Government Printer, Adelaide ... A eolleetion of litbograjdiie and 

letter-press i>rinting and bind- 
ing. 

South Australian Salt Plaster and Manure (Jypsum manure. 

Company, A'ork Town. | 

Tliyer, Joseph, Pelalie ... ... . Purple wheat. 


Crrfifcate of iho Tiib 

All Din Chin, Alargaret Piver, Northern Terri- | 
tory. 

Angaston Preserving Company, Angnston ... ! 

Allen (feCo., P. P., Daly Piver, Northern Terri- I 
tory, 

Ashby, Thomas, Clare 

Pell, Allan, Alouiit Parker 

Bickford k Sons, A. Af., Adelaide ... 

BurfordA Sons, W. TI„ Adelaide .. 

Conigi’ave & Collison, Adclfiide ... 

Crozier, Hon’ble John, Oak lands ... 

DcLissaville Sugar Company, Northern Terri- 
tory. 


v/ CJnss, 
Sugar-cane. 


Dobbie, A. W., Adelaide 

Holtze, ATaurice, Fannie Bay, Northern Terri- 
tory. j 

Hughes, E. C. S. AF, North Adidaido ... ! 

Knott & Aleydcr, Jlowhy, Nortliern Terrilorv 
Magarcy & Co., llindmarsh ... _ 

Mellor Bros., Adelaide, Kapunda and Quorn 

Thtclicr, J. G., Adelaide 
Eamsay & Co., J. G., Alount Barker 


I IVeservi'd fruits in syni]). 
Sugar-cane. 

AVh(‘at. 

A\ bile, Tuscan, and pnnile straw 
wlnaf. 

Tonic tiowers. 

Soaj). 

Pen and pencil drawing. 
Australian ^^ines. 

Sugar-cane. 

Seed-sower. 

Pino fibre. 

“Trc])!in«” (BMu> do Jfer). 

I’llW CDttoil. 

Flour. 

Slri])])ing-macliinc and stump- 
jumjiiiig plough. 

Pearl sliells of commerce. 

Stripjiing-machinc. 



Third Class.] 


Lid of Ami'ds, 


[South Australia. 


Stott Son, J. W., Alma ... ' , ... 

South Australian Salt Plaster an(f Manuro 
Company, York Town. 

Sou* Aus tr alian Committee, Adelaide 


Stump-jumping plough. 
Plaster of Paris. 

Models of fruits in wax. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Conigravo & Collison, Adelaide ... ... IlullctPs combination truck. 

Holtze, Maurice, Fannie Bay, Northern Terri- Dholy uuhusked rice, and maize, 
tory. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

Cross, Charles, Gawler... . ... ... | Indigestion-drops. 


.TASMANIA. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Fleming, John Gidloy, Liver}X)ol Street, 
Glover, Charles A., Huoi! lliver ... 
Johnston, llobert Af., Hobart 
Kojppcn, Mrs. Louise, Hobart 
Peak, H. and T., Hobart 
Perkins and Nephew, Hobart 

Ditto ditto 

Sliaw, Bernard, Hobart 
Seott, James, M.H.A.,. Launceston 
Viiicy, Robert, Kvandale 
\V tu ver & Co., H oba rt 
Ditto ditto 


Hobart Potted butter in glass jars. • 

... ' Grass tree varnish. 

... ' Samples of wood. ‘ 

... Phubroitlerod white Cashmere. 

... .Jams aud jellies. 

... Bridal and otlier apparel ‘for 
I ladies aud children. 

' Bridal dress aud children’s 
i dresses. 

, ’A eoi lection of minerals, 

... Ih'trilied wood. 

... Lamb’s wool decccs. 

i Cordials and syrups, 

... ‘ Essence of cloves. 


Certificate of the First Ct<m wilh Silcer Medal, 


Ah Catt & Co., Jamos, St. John Street, Laun- 
ceston. 

Anglo- Australian Guano Co., HoOtrt 
Burt, Mrs. R. R., Brisbane Street, Hobart ... 
Burgess & Co., ^V. N., JLiverpool Street, Hobart 
Burro\i'6s & Co., Brisbane Street, Launceston 
Belbin, William, M.H.A., Mayor of Hobart 
Bridges Brothers, Elizabeth*Street, Hobart ... 
Brain, Edward, Oatlaiids 
Cadman, R., St. Mary’s, Fingal 
J ust, Major T. C. , 11 obart ... 

Ditto ditto 

KcDppom Mrs. Louise, Murray Street, Hobart 
Ditto ditto.... 

Ditto « ditto ... * ... 

Ditto djtto^... 

Ridd, Miss Jessie, Launceston 

Kelly Gordon, Hobart 

Miller, Audxow Patou. Liverpool Street, Hobart 


Tobacco leaf. 

» 

Guano. 

Apple jelly. 

Jams of Tasmanian fruits. • 
Photographs In opalesi^ue style. 
Samples of wood. 

Alatcrials for baskets, Ac. 
Halters. 

Cheese. 

Samples of wood. 

A collection of minerals. 

Fancy work in hair. 

Name in satin stitch on handker- 
chief. « 

Ladies’ and children’s under- 
clothing. 

Artilieial fruits in wax, Ac. 
Basket in arasceue work, 
liixtraet of sarsaxmrilla. 
Perfumery. 
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Silver Medal.] 


Lhi of Awards, 


[Tasmania. 


Murray, William, Glenorcliy ... ^ • 

Osborne, Bishop, Murray Street, Hobart 
Peart, George, Launceston ... 

Patou, George, ditto 
Bussell, B. 1)., Liverpool Street, HoJ^art 
Buss & Barnett, Itobart 
Santifaller, «r. B., Hobart 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Tasmania, the Government of, Hobart 
Ditto ditto 


Vinegar. 

Pliotograplis in opalesque style. 
Hams and bacon. 

Group of figures in plasteri 
Jams in glass and tin. 

Portraits (photographs). 

Shells and shell necklaces. 

Toys. 

W ood-carvings. 

Views in Tasmania. 

Tin ingot and bars. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal, 


Andrews, ]\rrs. Mary Ann, Hobart 

Abbott, Francis A., Superintendent, Public 
' Gardens, Hobart. 

Boyd and Co., Launceston 
Bridges Brothers, Hobart 

Ballard, James, Launceston 

Campbell, John, Sandhill, Launceston 
Davies, Joseph, Boa cons lield ... 

Donolly, W. J., Hobart ... .;. 


Eady, C. G., 
Elliott, Mrs., 
Grubb Brothers, 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Gardener, Bobert „ ••t 

Glover, Charles A., Hnon Biver ... 
Johnston, Mrs. J., Hobart 
Joyce, John, Brisbane Street, Launceston 
Just, Major T. C., Hobart ... 

Jacobs, Samuel „ 

Kidd, Miss Jessie, Launceston 

Kelly & Gordon, Hobart 

Lloyd, William Joseph, Hobart ... 

Mackenzie, Bobert, Launceston ... 

Ditto ^ ditto 

Meredith, Mrs. Louisa Ann, Orford 


ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Martin, J. D., Hobart 
Hewitt, Miss Emily If., Hobart ... 

Bitchie, David, Launceston 
Scott, Bobert, Biver Forth ^ 

Sharpe, Johnston, Hobart " 

Survey Ijppartmont, Hobart ,,, 

Tasmania Public Schools 

Tasmania, the Government of 

Tasmanian Preserving and Trading Company, 
Glon<)r6hy. 

410 


Whatnot painted with Tasma- 
nian flowers. 

A cgllection of fern fronds and 
seeds. 

A collective exhibit of leather. 
Ditto ditto basket- 
work. 

A collection of useful baskets 
made of Tasmanian willows. 

Porcelain and earthenware. 

Plans of a mine. 

A collection of waklc bark in 
various stages. * 

Dandelion ale. 

Etchings on wood. 

A collection of wattle bark in 
various stages. 

Yolu bird oil. 

Samples of wood. 

Shade of 'wool flowers. 

Hams and bacon. 

A small grindstone. 

Shells and shell uocklacc.s. 

Ladies' night-dress. 

Essence of cloves. 

Chest of drawers with mirror 
and jewel-eases. 

Cordials and syrups. 

AiirateJ waters. 

A colloctien of algso gathered at 
Orforef, east coast of Tasmauia. 

I’aiutings, illustrations, Ae. 

Shells and sliell necddaces. 

Banner screen and cushion. 

Oatmeal. 

Ditto. 

Hams, and bacon, smoked 
unsinoked. ^ 

Maps of Tasmania. 

Specimens of work by pupils in 
schools. 

A collection of the fishes of 

' 'Susmania. 

Preserved rabbit. 


and 



Bronze Medal.] 


LiaL of Awards. 


[Tasmaniv 


Vautin, H., Hobart; 

Walch & Sons, James, Ilobar^ 

Weaver & Co., Hobart 
Walf^en, James, Hobart 
Ditto * ditto 


A collective exhibit of loether. 
An exhibit of commercial bind- 
ing. 

Extract of sarsaparilla. . 

Yolu bird oil. 

Ditto tallow. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Andrews, Mrs. Mary Ann, Liverpool Street, 
Hobart. 

Conolly, D., Launceston 
Dossitor, D. R., Hobart 
Ditto ditto 

Don River Trading Company 

Elliott, Mrs., Maeqnarrie Sircct, Hobart 

Evans, Miss Maria C., Hobart 


Hickman, R., Hobart 
Hougliton, J. H., Pertlv ... 

Just, Major T. C., Hobart .... 

Johnston, .James, Elizabeth Street, Hobart ... 
Kelly A Gordon, Hobart 
Ditto ditto 

Keeppon, Mrs. Louise. Murray* Street, Hobart 
Lovell, Miss Clara Helen, DO, Argyio Street, 
Hobart. ^ 

Murray, W.'lliaro, Glcnoreliy, Tasmania 
Mechanics’ Institute, Launceston 


Newitt, Miss M., Hobart 
Newitt, Miss Mary, Launc^ton .. 

Newitt, Miss Eliza, Charles.Strect, Launceston 
Ritchie, David, St. John Street, Launceston ... 
Staniield, Mias Myra, Gleuorchy ... 

Turner, Henry, Hobart 
Woods, W., Junior 


I Models of fruits in wax. 

I Brand}", 

! Flour. • 

* Samples of wheat, 
j Hairig and ])aeons. 

I J^airdings of Tasmanian flowers. 

' Ditto ditto ditto, 
berries, and insects. 

I .lams, 
j Flour. 

Building stone, 
j A collection of liarncss, &c. 
Cordials and syrups, 

I Aerated waters. 

Painted llowers on table top. 

; Oil piviniings of Tasmanian 
llowers and birds, 

; Soap and candles, 

: A cabinet for mineralogical 
i .specimens. 

; Knitted baby’s suit. 

' Pictures worked in crewels. 

A table-cover. 

.Split peas and pearl barley. 
Alacrame lace work. 

Wlicat. 

An inlaid wrinng desk made of 
Tasmanian w’ood. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Boyd Sc Co., Elfkabeth Street, Launceston ... 
Hallam, Miss Emily Jane, O’Brien’s Bridge ... 


Murray, William, Glenorcliy 
Mather & Sous, J. B., Liverpool Street, Lauu- 
eestou. 

Newitt, Mrs., Sorell ... ... * 

Tan ton, William, Brisbane Street, Launceston 
Smith, Miss, Catherine Jane, Hobart 
Stevens, Miss Ada, Mac(j,iiarrie Street, Hobart 


Boots, shoos, and slippers. 
SjKittcric tabic and what-not. 
Tasmanian ferns on Tasmanian 
wood. 

Cider. 

Hats and caps. 

Patchwork quilt. 

Cider. 

Tietures of Tasmanian flowers. 
Screen in arascene work by hvand. 


Certificate of %e Fifth Class. 

Cbester, Miss Florence M., Launceston ... | Macramc and ercwol wo^^^ 
Balby A Co., D,, Launcostou t Liv^f and blood mi.xlurc. 
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Fifth Class.] 


Lht of ^ivarik. 


[Tasmania, 


Hallam Miss Emily Jano, O'Brion's Bridgo#... An embroidered sachet.- 
Kceppom Mrs. Louise, Murray Street, Hobart. Carved picture m cork sur- 

Bounded by bead embroidery, 

Newitt, Miss, Agnes, Sorell ... ... Knitting in wool by hand. 

Stanfield, Miss Ada ... ... ... Ladies’ hand-worked lace. 


VICTORIA. 

.Certificate of the First Class and of Qold Medal. 

m 

Aitken, Thomas, Melbourne , ... ... Spirits of wine in cask. 

Alcock & Co., Melbourne ’ ... ... Billiard table «md accessories. 

Agriculture’, Department of, Melbourne Collection of wheat, oats, barley, 

rye, maize, peas, millet, &c.* 

Australian Freehold Land and Produce Com- Australian *wi^e8. 
pany*, Ld., Melbourne. 

Bosisto, J., M.P., Kichniond ... Eucalyptus preparations. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Eucalyptus liqueurs. 

Brache & Co., Collin’s Street, Melbourne ... Australian wines. 

Bruhn, A., Sandliurst ... ... Ditto ditto. 

Buchanan, Lt. Col., Lismore ... ... Ewe’s and lamb’s merino wool. 

Cain, Henry, Melbourne ... ... V4negar. 

Caldwell & Co., Collin’s Street, Melbourne ... Australian wines, 

Caughey, A. & R., Yarra Bank, Melbourne ... Ditto ditto. 

Clarke, Sir W, J., Bolinda Vale, Lancefield Fleeces of Leicester sheep wool. 
Davies, John, Moonee Ponds, Melbourne ... Australian wines. 

DcCastella & Rowan, Melbourne ... Ditto ditto. 

Education, Department of, Melbourne ... Models of State Schools, maps, 

&c.^ 

Felton, Grimwade & Co., Melbourne ... Collection of essences. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Essence of rennet. 

Ditto ditto ... Cruse’s fluid magnesia. 

Ferres, John, Melbourne ... ... Collectivo exhibit of printing 

and binding. 

Grosse, F., Collin’s Street, Melbourne ... Australian wines. 

Heidell3erg Cheese and Condcnj^cd Milk Condensed milk. 

Co., Ld.> Melbourne. 

Johnson & Co., Melbourne • ... Rock-borer. 

Lawrence, Mrs. J. E., Victoria ... ^ ... Picture of Queen Victoria in 

needlework. ^ 

Lindt, J. W., Collin’s Street, Melbourne ... Portraits and views (photo- 
graphs). 

Mueller, Baron von, K.C.M.G., Melbourne A collcctien gf timbers. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Collection of Australian flowers 

not yet introdpeod into Iiorti- 
culture, preserv^ed in an album. 
Michaelis Ilallcnstcin & Co., Melbourne A collection of hides and leather 

•for soles: 

Morris & Sons, G. F., Brown’s Plains Australian wines. „ 

Rowlands, E., Melbourne and Ballarat ... Cordials and. syrups. 

ditto ... ,,, Aerated waters. 

Russell, Hon’ble Philip, Camgham ,,, Merino fleeces and lambs' wool, 

omith, Miss Annie, Melbourne ,,, Three fold satin screen, embroi- 

• dcred andjomamented with silk 

o 1 a w , designs. 

Smith, G. S., Wahgunyah Australian wines. 
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Gold Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Victoria, 


SuperinteiHoftt, Industrial and Technological 
'MuseunL Melbourne^ 

Swallow and*Ariell, Melbourne ... 

Ditto ditto ... ^... 

Victorian Champagne Co., LdT, Mcl]pourne *... 


Spccimcrfl of woods. 

Fancy biscuits. 

A collective exhibit of cakes. 
Champagne. 


Certificate of the First Class xcith Silver Medal. 


Apiculture, Department of, M^bourne 
^ Ditto ditto ditj^o 
Aitken, Thomas, Melbourne 
Brown, Montague, South Yarra 
Brown, Wra. Piper, Malvern 
Caire, N. J., Melbourne ... 

Coker, Mrs. Thomas, Ascot Vale, Melbourne ... 
Cunnack, Gcorce, Castlcmaino 
Curtis, John, Melbourne 
Curtis, James, Ballarat,.. 


Seeds. 

Samples of wool. 

A le and j)orter. 

Tomato sauce. 

Tomato sauce. 

Views of Botanic Garden, 
Melboui^e. 

Pickled grapes. 

A collection of leather. 
^Portmanteaux and trunks. 
Specimens of letter-press i)rint- 


Curric, John, Melbourne 

Daiielli, S., Brunswick ... ... ..! • 

Director, Botanical uardons, Melbourno 
Douglas & Sons, Melbourne 
Eadie, John, Sunbnry ... ... .... 

Ellery, R. L./T., Molboumo 
Felton, GrimwadS & Co., Melbourne ... 

Findlay & Son, Richmond, Melbourne ... | 

*Flemington Mejrt Preserving Company, Mel- 
bourne. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Fuller, Miss Elizabeth, Inverleigh • ... 

Fulton & Co., E. Graham, Collin’s Street, 
Melbourne. 

Haytcr, II. H., C.M.O., Melbourne 
Harris, Alfred A., Clunes ... ... . 

Harwood, AVm., Castlemainc ... ... i 

•Hop Bitters Manufacturing Company, Alel-J 
bourne. • j 

Hutton, J. G., Melbourne 
Hughes, William, Kutherglen 
Johnston, .Fames Stewart, Sunbury 
Kahland, Joachim, Sandhurst 
Kurrle, Robert, Sunbury •... 

Lands, Department of, Melbourne 

Lewis, Loan, Walhalla 
Lewis & Whitty, Melbourne 

Ditto ditto ... ... 

Melbourne Milk Supply Company, Limited ... 
Mines & Water Supply, Department of, Mel- 
bourne. 

MeE^n & Co., James., Melbourne 
McGeorgo, E. j?., St. James’ Park, Hawthorn... 
McIntyre, Peter, Mamejuke, Beaufort 

McLean & Sons, E., Bridgewater ’ ... 


mg. 

Cheese. 

Maccaroni, &c. 

Ferns. 

Ga.seliers and gas brackets. 
Australian wines. 

Photograidis of the moon. 

Carbolic amj Fuller’s-earth soap. 
Ales. 

Preserved’meats. 

Preserved soups. 

Flowers formed of native birds* 
feathers. 

Australian wines. 

A"ictorian*9tatistical books. 

; Tomato sauce. 

Bells. 

Hop bitters. 

Hams and bacon. 

Anstmlian wines. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto^ 

; Ditto ditto. 

; Alaps of Australia, Victoria, 

! Melbourne. 

! Aerated w aters. 

Chirry-powdorr 

♦Starch, blue, blacking, and 
]K>lish. • 

Butter. 

Maps of Victoria, Australia, and 
geological maps. 

Garden fountaiy. 
i Drill test or b^->rehole indicator. 
Merino fleeces and plaiA w*a slu'd 
wool, 

Liiiueurs. 
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List of Atcards. 


[Victoria. 


Silver Medal.] 


Mueller, Dr. Augustus Yackandandah 
" Pausaekor, Evans & Co., Melbourne 
Pierce Son, W. C., Sandhurst ... 

Ditto ditto 

Polil, Carl, Straitlifieldsa3^o 
lied Cross Preserving Company, Melbourne ... 
Pocke, Tompsitt & Co., Melbourne 
Powan, Mrs.'Elli's, Melbourne 
Sands & McJlgugall, Melbourne ... 

Swallow & Ariell, Melbourne 
Sj^mo & Co., David, Melbourne 

Trocdel & Co., Melbourne 

Trouette & Blampied, Great AVestern 
* A^ictoria, Government df ... , 

A^ictoriaii AVoolleu and Clotli Manufacturing 
Company, Melbourne. 

AA^atson & Patterson, Melbourne' ... 

A\^esteru Meat Preserving Compaii}', Limited, 
Colac. 

AVhittall & Co., G. M., Melbourne ^ 

AVood & -Co., Melbourne ... 

Zorn, Ed., Oakleigb, A' ictoria 


Australian wines. 

Portmanteaux and trijpks. 
European pickles. 

Sauces. 

Australian wines. 

European pickles. 

Silk elastic goods. 

Hand -paintings of orchids*. 
Ciiromo-lithographs. 

Flour. 

Wood -engravings and litho- 
graphs. 

Specimens of lithographic and 
general printing. 

A^inegar. 

^Natural history collection. 
Tweeds, cloth, and tlaimel. 

Hams and bacon. 

Preserved soups. 

A\''ool mats, plain and fancy. 
B^tcr. 

Tomato sauce. 


Certificate of the Second Class xvith Bronze Medal. 


Altson & Co., D., Melbourne ... 

Bendigo Pottery Company, Limited, Sandhurst 

Best, Joseph, Great Western 
Brensing, G., I*fagambie 
Bullivant, AVm. Hose, Longefenong 
Continuous Automatic Pailway Brake Company 
Limited, Melbourne. 

Corrie, AVilliam, Melbourne 
City Corporation, Mell)Oiirnc 
Clifton Mineral Spring Compan^^, Limitpd, Dry: 
dale. 

D’Alton, Miss Henrietta, Stawell 
Banks, John, Melbourne 

Dillon, Burrowes & Co., M(*lbournc 
Edwards & Kaul, Melbourne 
Felton, Grimwade & Co., Melbourne 

Fox, A. W., Emma Creek, Sandhurst ' 
Gcmmell, John, 'Becchworth 
Giaiictti, Baptista, Bcall]n\ 

Graham Bros., Putliorglen 
Greene & Co., S., Fitzroy, Melbourne 
Harris. Alfred K., Chines ... 

Jack, Pobert, Pulhcrglen 
.Jopling,*J. P., Ballarat ... 

Kitz A Son, Lewis, Melbourne ... 

Lewis, Loan, Walballa 
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A eollection of harness. 

Majolica stoneware and white-' 
ware. 

Australian W’ines. 

Ditto ditto. 

Pure merino unwashed wool. 
Continuous brake for use on nil- 
ways. 

Curleil hair and floek.s. 

Ah’ew'.s of Melbourne. 

- Mineral waters. 

Paintings of flowers. 
lOngine bras.scs and other fit- 

tings. 

Conreelioncry. 

Pimii eggs mounted in silver. 

A collection of drugs aud nicdi- 
(j^nes. 

Australian wdnc.s. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

(’ordial-s and syrups, 

Clminios. 

Australian wines. 
i\<‘atsfoot oil. 

Australian wines. 

Light ale. 



Bronzk Medal.! 

• 


Lkt of Awards. 


[Victoria. 



Lewis, William, Hovclcigh ,„ | 

Logan, Duncan, Eutherglen 

Matlier, J., Molbourno ... * ... 

Melbourne Milk Su])ply Company, Limited ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 

McLean & Sons, K., Bridgewater 
Moonen, Moiis. Leo, Mclbouriio 
•Ne^ lands, W. H., Castlcmaiuo ... 

Nolan, Luke, Melbourne 
Oldmeadow & Son, T. A., Dunolly 

Penal establishment, Pentridge .... 

Purdue, T. W., Ballarat ... ... 

Pincus, Max, Castlenjaino 

Beau, Camille, Wahgunyali ... . 

Bed Cross Preserving Company, Melbourne ... 
Beformatory, Ballarat ’ 

Bowlands, E., Melbourne and Ballarat 
Smith, G. S., Wahgulayah 
Stokes & Martin, Melbourne 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Sullivan, J., Melbourne 

Trade and Customs, Department of, Mel- 
bourne. 

Trimble, Bobert, But horglen 
Troedel & Co., Melbourne 
Trouette A Blampiod, Great Western 
Upton & Son, W., Geelong 

Wimmora District Agricultural and Pastoral 
Society, Dimboola. 

Zcvenboom A Sous, John*, Melbourne 


A collection of fleeces, lamb’s 
wool. 

Australian wines. . 

Two oil-paintings — landscapes. 
Condensed milk. 

Cheese. 

Cordials and syrups. 

Of'gan instruction book. 
Sj)ecimens of printing, Ac. 
Terra-cotta jars, stoneware, Ac. 
^A collection of preserved fruit 
and tomatos. 

Blankets and clothing, 

A collection of liarijuess. 

Plorozonc water. 

Australian wines. 

Sauces. 

Clotliing worn by boys in -thd 
reformatory. 

A collection of liqueurs. 

Brand}". * 

Coins and medals. 

I Emu eggs mounted in Silver. 
Disinfectant powder. 
Photogi-aphs of docks, Ac. 

Australian wines. 

Engravings and lithographs. 
Australian wines. 

Soaps, ordinary and with eucalyn- 
^ tus oil, ^ 

Wheat. 

Brusliw’arc of every dcscrip. 
tioii. 


Certificate of the Third Clasn. 


Aitkcn, Thomas, McU)ourno 
Aborigines, Board for tlio Protection of, Mel- 
bourne. 

Ditto - ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto for J, llonty A Co.< 

Australasian Deodorizing, Disinb'cting, and 
Fertilising Company Limited, Mellnnirne. 
Australian Lithofraclenr Company, ^delbourne 
Best, nenr 3 % Great Wostorn 
Br(‘wing and Malting Company, Limited, Mel- 
bourne. 

Ditto ditto **ditlo 

Hurston A Co , S., Melbourne 
Buchanan, C., Oiidit 
Calhoun, Andrew, Pt>rtarlington ... 

Oarwardino, W. 11., Sandhurst 
Cockerell, Bobert, Melbourno 

City Council, Ballarat ... 


Bum iu cask. 

Basket-work. 

Complete eollpetion of ttt'apons 
1 \ised by the \ ietoriaii natives. 

; Ho])s. 

; Hunter's patent vegetable dis' 
i infect ant. 

i Models of lit ho frac tours, 
i Australian wines.. 

I Ale and porter. 

Hops. 

; Bariev for malting, 
j Australian wines, 
i Golden wattle seed. 

! Domestic soap. 

I Patent cross cultivator and pul- 
I ve riser, 

I Views iu Ballarat. 
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TniBD Class.] 


List of Awards. 


^VlCTOKIA. 


Curtain, John, Melbourne 

• Ditto ditto ditto - ... • 

Craiko, Tlionwi^, Sandhurst, Axecrcok 
Dunks, John, Melbourne ... • ... 

• 

Education Department, Melbourne 
Fitzf'orald & Kewman, Castlefaaine 
Flood, F., Melbourne 
Kerr, Thomas, Ballarat ... 

Kitz & Sou, L., Melbou^e • ^ 

Knipe, J. If, Melbourne 
McLean Broso & Figg, JMelbourno 
• 

Mines, School of, Ballarat 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Co., 

• Limited, Melbourne. 

Noonc, John, Melbourne 

Secretary, Eoyal*Commission for Victoria 
Smith & Co., J. & C., Barnawartha ... 

Tiftibrcll,TVIrs., Melbourne ... .]* 

Trinkans, A., Muekletbrd 
United Shire of Metcalfe, iletealfe 


Wilson & Mackinnon, Melbourne 


Brandy. 

Bum 

Australian wines. 

A colloQtiou of lubricators, 
whistles, cocks, valves, and 
pipes. 

Water-colour drawings. 
Australian wines. 

Improved water-lift. 

A collection of harness, &c. 
Cider. 

Views of Melbourne Exhibition. 
Iron framed chairs for public 
balls and theatres. 

Collection* of geological speci- 
mens of minerals. 

Wheat for export. ‘ 

Photo-lithograplfic copies of 
plans. 

Catalogue of Victorian Court. 
Australian wines. 

Victorian silk. 

Australian wines. 

Polished columns of gray gra- 
nite from the Harcourt quar- 
ries. 

Engravings from the Austra- 
lian S/cc teller. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Ballarat Carriage Company, Ballarat • 

Giles, Ernest, F.B.G S., Kew, Melbourne 

Greene & Co., IS., Fitzroy 

Hopper, Thomas, Cariigham 

Poison Anaus, Moytiton 

Smith, George, Ballarat 

Spink, E. J. & S., Melbourne 

Stevenson and Sons, L., Melbourne 


A four-wheeled singlo-scatcd 

A f« )ur- w heel eed buggy. 

Aerated waters. 

Milk-puncli. 

Wheat and oats of two kinds. 
Jh'ase and wheat. 

.Jams. 

I Hats. 


Certificate of the 

Atiken, Thomas, Melbourne • 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge 
Scotch Distillery Co., Sandridge 


Fifth Class, 

... Scokdi whi.skey. 

... Boots, shoes, and slippers. 
... Scotch whiskey. 


WESTERN AUSTIJALIA. . 

Certificate of the Second Class icith Bron:c Medal. 

Moyers & Co.. J., Albany ... . ... | champa^e cider. 

Certficaic of the Third Clm. 


Meyers & Co., G., Albany 
Meyers & Co., J., Albany 
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Aerated waters. 

Beer, 



Gold Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Austria . 


Jfoveign. 


AUSTRIA. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal, 


' KM & Co., Krondorf 

Eolin, Jacol3 & Joseph, Tcsclicn ... 

Liixardo, C!., Zara ... 

Miliiarv and Geographical Vienna 

Keher, Emil 

Siampalia, T., Zara 
Silhiger Co., A., Alcniia 

Thoiiet lirothcrs, ditto 


.. Xalural mineral water from 
Kronprinzessin Stefani spring. 

.. Ansiriaii heiit-wood furniture, 
carved and ornamented. 

.. 1 Araraschiiio. 

... ! Heliogmveures. 

, Till enamelled metal — hollow- 
! ware. 

... ' ^larascliino. 

... Dais and other works in plain 
! and inlaid marble. 

... 1 Austrian bent-wood furniture. 


Certificate of the First Class frith Silrer Medal, 


Bruder Kleino.seliez, ( } raz 
Ditto ditto 

dcBlaas, C. 

dcMalehiis, C. 

Ellisscn, lloeder A Co., \'ienna 
Ferroni, E. 

( u- y 1 i 1 1 gs , Carl , E rben . . . 

lla.sclnC. ... ... , 

Kraiuisclie Tndiistrie, (Je.sellseliaft. Laibach 
Xiinlorowicz, II., I’oseii 
Alatkovii’, (Jiov. (^ni. A., Xiiiii 
Ditto 

Meltzer A Co., Karl, Langeuau 

Jklorheim, II. 

Orfei, O. 

Dnken, C. 

-Itellinger, E., Vienna ... 

I'lbrieh, Anton, I’ullna 

Vienna Co]>yiDg School ... , 


Sparkling Aluslmt eham])ngne. 

... Styriaiihoek, 

... ' Painting “ Centaur Robbing 

1 >>inpli.’» ^ 

... I Ibiinting “ Venice.'’ 

... i FiijH'r, ])lain, writing, coloured, 
and other. 

... Painting “ Festival Day." 

... Stained glass windows, A.e. 

... Laiivlseapes in oil-colour. 

... ^ Steel. 

... j Liqueurs. 

... Maraschino, 

... Fyoinina wine. 

... Austrian. Bohemian, and deeo- 
r.vtive glas.sware. 

.... Painting. “ Coming Home from 
School." 

... Painting “At the Pritit-ilealer’s.” 
... Painting “Autumn Laiulsc;. pcs." 
... Stationery. 

... Natural mineral water from 
Pullen, Ihdiemin. . 

,.. Copio.s in oil-eolours. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

Bruder A Kleinoischoz. Graz ... ... j Styrian clarets, 

i^bert, A, ... ... ... I Paintings of beads# 



Bkonze Medal ] 


Lid of Awards. 


[Austria. 



Fiiy, L. 

yratelli faber, Triosto ... 
llirschler, Moritz, iiudapcst 


IVratkovic, Gior. Qm. A., Knin 
]\riIosi, A. 

Ariincli k Solm, AdolF, Yieiina 
A^lahov, Komaiio, Sobeiiico 
Von Nadosy, Koloman 


Painting landscape witli cattle. 
Tnsccticidc powder. 

Natural mineral water from ^ 
bitter spring called “ Francis 
dosepli." 

Brandy. 

Painting “Tlie First Proof.’* 

F(*z caps. 

Maraschino. 

White and red Hungarian wine. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


ICantorowiez, IT., Posen 
Krainischc riidustrio Gesellsehaft, Laibacb 
IMatkovic, Giov., Qm. A., Xnin 
Silbiger & Go., A., Vienna 

Weitzer, J ohann, Graz „ , 


Cordials, Ac. 

Steel brand “ sava.” 

Vinegar. 

Slabs and tiles of mosaic cement 
or artificial marble. 

Five-glass landau. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class, 

Ferrato, G. ... ... ... 1 ^Maraschino. 


BELGIUM. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal, 


Do Loo'oer, Monnoyer & Co., Jumet 

Joveneau, A., Tournay ... 

Xoeli & Beis, Antwerp... 

Aleeus, J., Antwerp 

Military Cartographic Institute, Brussels 

Societe Anonyme de Loth, near Brussels 
Societo Anonyme des Forges de la Providence, 
Alarehienne -ail- Pont. 

Tremouroux Brothers, N. & J., Brussels 
Vande AVynckele, Charles, Ghent ... 

Yerviers, Chamber of Commerce of 


Bohemian and decorated glass- 
ware. 

Chocolate and cocoa. 

Sulphur. 

“AueJior-Brand ” Genera. 

Phuto-chromo lithograj>hy and 
lieliograveure. 

Alerino, Cashmir zancllas. 

Boiled iron. 

Knanu'lled kitchen utensils. 

Bieacheil and coloured yarns of 
jute, cotton, and flax. 

Woollens, tweeds, llanncls. 


Allan & Co., Antwerp ... 

Ateliers de Brabant, Molenbeek St. 
Brussels. 

Benoit DolmoUe, Maria Kerke, (Jhent 
Cobbaert & Sons, F., Graminont ... 
DeAPan, .Tan, Antwor]) ... 

Goris & Son, Turnhout ... 

Aleeus, L., Antwerp 

Ni'iolas A^ ild A. Prof hers, Ghent 

Omnoyez, F., Brussels ... 


Bail way picks, shovels, Iiam- 
mers, &c. 

Centrifugal machine for <‘xfrMct- 
ing j\ii<*e from crushed cane. 

AVhilt* lea<l. 

Sn fef y and ordinary matches. ^ 

Cigars. 

Alarble papers. 

“ Key Brand*’ Genova. 

(V)tton blankets. 

Clloek-eases made of Belgian 
marbles. 


Certificate of the First Class with Bilver Medal. 

.Jean, 
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SiL^ETi Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Belgium. 


Socict($ Anonymo pour la Fabrication dcs Car- Carbines and projectiles, 
touches ct Projectiles, Brussels. 

Tremouroux Brothers, N. & J., Brussels ... Eftamelleclware. 

Wuidart, J., Jumet ... ... ... Table and glassware. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Midal. 

Mccus, J., Antwerp ... ... ... Orange bitters. 

Ditto ... ... ... Spirits of wine. 

Sociotc^ (les Forges ct Laminoirs da rAlliancc, Wrought iron. 

March ienne-au-ront. 

V^'andc Wynckelc, Charles, Ghent ... Blenched and dyed yarns of 

cotton. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Bragard, W., Brussels ... ... ... Polished slabs of marble. 

Kocli A Keis, Antwerp ... ... ... ( )Uve oil soap. 

JSocicile Aiionyinc des Forges dc la Providence, Permanent- way for tramways, 
Alarchiennc-au-Pont. 


DEI^MAllK. 

Certificate of the S( eond Class with Bronze Medals 
Kcir, Carl, Copenhagen .... ... 1 Butter. 


EGYPT. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medat, 

Gianaelis; N., Cairo ... ... ! Cigarettes. 


FRANCE. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Golcf Medal. 

Adot, Seward A Cie., Bonleaiix ... ... | ‘‘ Bee Hive" brandy. 

Clialliol A CJiarmelanl, Lyons and Calcutta ... Silk gauze, silk and gold gauze, 

i sliot-silk, erapes, faeonnes, 
I satins, and gold In’oeade, rib- 
1 bons, velvets, Ac. 

CLassaing A Cie., Paris ... ... j Pharmaceutical preparations; 

! pei)sine, ami pre])aratious of it. 

Compagnie Franco-ISuisse (Socicte Luitiere de ' Milk-food for children, 
rpist), Besaneon. j 

Ihiuiet, Jj. J ., Paris ... ... ... ; Decorative and ujiliolstery silks. 

Poureln"‘, T. B., Bordeaux ... ... ^ Li<jueurs. 

Lulande A Cie., Bordeaux ... Clarets, burgundies, and sauter- 

; nos. 

Lc Comte, E., Paris ... ... CapMiles end luaterials for cork- 

1 iiig bottles 


no 


Gold Medal.] 


List of Aivarih, 


[France. 


Lc Alairo, Paris 
Porinct Fils, Poinis ... 

Porrior, Fils, & Cie., Joseph, Chalons-sur-Mariio 

Piat, A., Paris 

Pierre, Hr., Paris ... 

Pevel it Fils, Lyons ... ^ ... ^ ... 

SoeicUe General de Produits Alimentnires 
(J)iiiant & Alleard, Adiuinistrateiirs JJtdtj- 
giies), Paris. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Toiirtel, P. E., Tantonville, Meurtlic-ct-Moselle 
Wachter & Cie., Epernay 


Optical instruments, opera- 
glasses, and telescopes. 
Clianipagiic wine. 

Ditto. 

Doublo-aetion pump. 

Dentitriees and lotions. 

Silk umbrellas. 

Preserved vegetables. 


Butter. 

Hops and barley. 

“ Jvoyal Charter ” Champagno 
wine. 


Certificate of the First Class u'ith Silver McdaL 


Arkcrman-Lanrance, Sanmur 
Adet, Seward & Cie., Bordeaux 

Bardou, Job ... ... ... 

Biardot, Paris ••• 

Blot, Eugene, Dunkerque . , **• 

Compagnie Franco-Siiisse (Societe Laitierc de 
rhst), Bcsancon. 

Decauville AiutS Petit-Bourg 
Ditto ditto 

Ilartog & Cie., Geo., Paris 

Irroy A Die., Ernest, Keiins 

Lalande & Cie., A., Bordeaux 

Legrand Brothers, Paris ... ... 

Alartell k Cie., Cognac ... 

Begard Fils, Paris 
Bubin A Cie., Jules, Cognac 
Botumeil k Cie., Clicliy 

SockHe General de Produits Aliincutaires, 
Paris. 

Thierry, Micg & Cie., Paris 

Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto 

Tourtcl, J. k P,, Meurthe-et-Mo.sclle ... 

Yelpry, C., Beims, Alarnc 
Vernin & Cie., Paris • 


Sparkling Sanmur Cliampngno. 
Clarets, burgundies, and sau- 
t ernes. 

Cigarette papers. 

Beads. 

Figures in terra cotta. 

Condensed milk. 

Bolling-sfock for liglit railw/iy.s. 
Stock and rails for haud-shuiit- 
iTig. 

French polish. 

Champagne. 

Brandy. 

Imitation gold embroidery. 
Brandy. 

finitation precious .slone.s. 
Brandy. 

Brandy and line Champagne. 
Sardines in oil. 

Imitation ta])estrio3. 

Wool fabrics. 

Printed cretonnes, 
j French lager beer. 

I Pharmaceutical preparations. 

I Imitation pearls. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze MedaL 


Ayala k Cie., Chateau D’Ay 
Barnett k Sons, Cognac 
Bataille, H., Paris 
Bravais, Baoul, Paris 

Challiol & Charmetant, Lyons and Calcutta 

Decan ville Aind, Petit-Bourg 
Dittj ditto 

De Laage, Fils & Cic,, Cognac 
Do le Ciusc, J., Beims ... 
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Champagne wine. 

Brandy, 

Commercial lithograpliy. 

“Ak'rnet” natural mineral 
watcT. 

“ Bonnefont’* natural mineral 
water. , 

Coui)ling for narrow-gauge line. 

lOngiuos for portable lines with 
sharj) curves. 

Brandy. 

Champagne wine. 



BiioNZE Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Ftiance. 


Faurc, Dr., Pyrenees ... ... .. 

Fourclie, J. 13., Bordeaux ... .. 

Fonrsier & Cie., Henri, Domainc do Nojac 
Bordeaux. 

Fret in, A., Paris 
Brey, Paris ... 

Goiiarne Frcrcs, Ponance 

Honrici Aine, Paris ... ... • 

Mij'iion & Bouart 

Otard, Dupuy Cic. 

Perroiix, F. A. 

Balm & Cio., Cognac ... 

Vigueron, 11., Paris 


. Natural mineral water. 

. Syrups. 

, Clarets. 

. Boots, shoes, and slippers. 

. .lewelry. 

. Touie wine. 

Boots, slioes, and slippers, 

. PneuiTialie iec-macl»ine. 

. I Brandy. 

. Alouldcd wooden pilasters. 

. , Bum. 

. • Lock-stitch sewing-machine. 


Certificate of the Third Class, 


Anots Frorc^s, Cognac ... 
Bordes, J. J., Bordeaux 
Carre, E. .. 

Charrifd Si Cie., Paul, Bordeaux 
Decauvillc Aind, Petit-Bourg 

Locliaux, Mario, Bordeaux 

Balu Si Cio., A., Cognac 
Begnier, Jules, Dijon ... 


Brandy. 

Ditto. 

vVmiuonieal ice-machine. 

Clarets and sauteriu's. 
Pcrniaueiit-way for light rail- 
ways. 

“ Jh)b-Lcchaux deiniratif vege- 
tal.” 

Brandy. 

Burgundy. 


Certificate of the Fourth Chfss. 

Pore & Fils Bonlcmps, Paris ... | ^Mechanical singing-birds in 

• . I cages. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class, 

Biiilly & Cio., C,, Paris * ... ; Medical preparations. 

Pillet, Dr. A., Paris ... ... ... ! Ditto. 


COCHIN CHINA. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold illetlat. 


Botanical Gardens, Saig<m 
Cochin China, Government of 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

iMocpiin Taudon, Saigon 
Iherre, L. 

Thinam-qiiaii, Me., Binhhoa 


' NWxhD. 

Carvixl furniture aud plnipics 
I iulaiil with inother-o’-])earI. 
Silk libre^, 

I Gpium piv]va rat ions. 

' Hu.>ked riee. 

I Indian cocoa uihs. 

' A book- Flore Forestieiv do la 
Coeliiu Cliino. 

A rull-sizeil representation of a 
eom])letely furnished Annamilo 
house. 
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Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Awards. 


[Cochin China. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Aroillon, Hation ... 
Botaniciil G aniens, Saigon 


Hao Phuae, Canton, Bcutro 
Hnria, district of ... ^ ••• 

Cliamber of CoinnioiTC, Bnria 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

dilto 

ditto 

ditto 

Saigon ... 
ditto 
ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

dilto 

ditto 

ditto 

Cochin China, 

Government of 

Ditto 

ditto 

••• 

Ditto 

ditto 

• t • 

Ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

• • • 

Ditto 

ditto 


Girard, Isle of Phnquoc 
Ditto ditto 

Ituycn Taj", Binhhoa ... 

... 


Moqiiin Taudou, Saigon 
Poignand, ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Qui-mo, village of, district Soctrang 
Tliinam-quan, Me., Diiilihoa 
Ditto ditto 

Tricn Nlioc, district Soctrang 
Van Cliicn, Jlnynli, Baria 
Van Tang, Ng. do. 

VanTlion, Cliat, district Soctrang... 


... Tortoise-shells and fans. 

... A collection of natural Justory 
specimens. 

... riuskcHl rice. 

... Samples of black pepper. 

... Vegetable dyes. 

Ditto. 

... Oil-seeds. 

... A collection of preserved fruits, 
lotus seed, preserved potatoes, 
corn, Ac, 

... Gelatinous marine moss. 

... Guinea pepper, dried pepper, and 
black pe])))er. 

... An arch.Tological epllection of 
carved stones, inscriptions, and 
s(‘nlj)tures. 

... Clotliing in various shapes and 
colours worn by Cochin Chinese 
men and women. 

... Baskets of various descriptions 
; and cane chairs. 

... i A collection of works on lang- 
j uage, law, natural history, 
j trav(‘ls, &e., relating to Cochin 
1 China. 

... ! A c-d b'ctioii of silk with ligiires, 
illustrating Annnmitc eostunn‘s. 

... Kichly embroidered Anuaniito 
; W(*aring ap])arel. 

... ' Maps and charts of Cochin 
\ China. 

... i Lacquered Annainitc and 
Clitneso books. 

... Vanilla. 

... S}im])les of black pe])]>or. 

... A richly carved and ])ierceil 
cabinet. 

... Engraved and carved wood. 

... Annamite j)aiidingon glass. 

... A cabiiu't of pierced wood. 

... Husked rice. 

... Specimens of embroidered silk. 

... Tortoise-shell cups, saucers, and 
wands. 

... Husked rice. 

... Vegetal)lc ilycs. 

... ■ Ditto. 

...I Husked rice. 


Certificate of the Second Class icith Bronze Medal. 


jiaiia, district of 
Ditto 
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... (’ochin Cliina gums and resins. 
... Jlavv cotton. 



Bronze Medal.3 


Lid of Awards. 


[Cochin China. 


Chamber of Commerce, Saigon 


Ditto 

ditto ditto 

Ditto 

ditto ditto 

Choi on, Cornu 

Cochin China, Government of 

])itto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Colombairo, Saipjon* 

Comiiap,niic Francaisc, Saigon 
J)aiili Sinli, Soctrang 
Daub Le ditto 
])t‘ Dints j\Iy, Canton, Soctrang 
Douaii lJ(|uan, Soctrang 
(Jirard, Isle of Pluujiioc 
J loa Tnc, village of, Soctrang 
Long XnycMi, district of 
]jy Lat, Soctrang 
]\io(inin Tandon, Saigon 
Ditto ditto 

Pliuoc-Kicu, Congregation Soctrang 
Plinsi-Kien, ditto 

3^)ignan(l, INI., Saigon ... ,,, 

Tlii-nam-i[ua*ii, Me., I3iidi-noa 

Trien Chau, Congregation, Soctrnnp 
Tan Xa, ditto, ditto 

Van Dang, Uo, Daria, ditto 

A'aii Den, Plian, Soctrang ... 

A"an Dat, Xg, ditt^) 

'\'an Dong, ifo, ditto 

Van jManh, Xg, ditto 

A"an Xliani Xg, ditto 

A^in San, Tai^ ditto 

Van Trai, village, ditto ... 

Xan Dang, ditto 


Tobacco, leaf and cut. 

Daw sugar. 

A collection of silk cocoons, 
raw thread, &c, 

A collection of paddy. 

A collection of Annamitc pottery. 
A collection of coloured mats. 

A collection of brass ornaments. 

A collection of hats of various 
forms and materials. 

A collection of lishing apparatus, 
chiefly traps, both models and 
full size. 

A collection of paddy and 
maize sanijdes. 

Cochin China rhea. 

Ditto vanilla. 

Ifushi'd rice. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

J3ilto. 

Arabian eoffcc. 

Husked rice. 

Alarine glue, gelatine. 

Hulked riee. 

I J^oreelain. earthenware ]')<)ttery. 

I (’oehin C'hina gums and reMiis. 
llusked rice. 

Ditto. 

Tortoise-.shell fans. 

A collection of decorative brass 

obj<‘cts. 

I IIu>ke(l rice. 

I )iHo. 

IbUo. 

1 )itto. 

Dillo. 

Ditto. 

I>itlo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

,, Ditto. 


Certificate of the Third Class^ 


All-bee, village, Sect rang 
Antap, ditto 

t aloire, Saigon 

Chainbrn* of Commerce, Saigon 
J)ilto ditto 

, l>itto ditto 
Chan Diet, Soctrang 
Chohm IJsinc 

Cochin China, Govcrnnient of 


Husked rice. 

Ditto. 

Dum. 

(\*ir ropes and sun (hemp) rope. 
Stick lac. 

Daw >ilk and cocoons. 

Husked rice. 
i)it to. 

A movlcl of a river steamer. 


Tiiiut) Class.] 


List of Awanls, 


[CooiriN China 


Cocliin China, Government of 


Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Devise & Arens, Saigon 
Ditto ditto 
DiioiigTlui, Soetrang 
lIiiynliDao, ditto 
Lain Cong, ditto 

JVon, ditto 

]Nham Long, ^iJlage of, Soctrang ... 
Thinam-quan, Mo., JJiulilioa 

Tricn riien, Soctrang 
Vail An, Hnjnh, Soctrang 
Van Dan, IS’^g. Soctrang 

Van Gong, Le, ditto 
Van Minli, Dinli, ditto 
A^aii Nnoi, Huynh, ditto 
Van Thi, A^o 
A’^aii Tho, JS g., ditto 
A^ an Tins, I ac, B a ri a 
A’an Ul, Jjani, Soctrang 
A"an A’an, ?sg., ditto 
A’an A'ang, Le, ditto 
Van Xung, liainh, Gocond 


Models of agricultural imple- 
ments used by natives of 
Cochin Oiiiiia. 

... Kattaii chairs. 

... A collection of feather fans. 

... Annainito tortoise-shell combs, 

... Soap. 

... Wax. 

... Husked rico. 

. . . Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... A collection of tortoise-shell 
fans. 

... Husked rice. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... ^ A eolleetiou of basket ware. 


Certificate of the Fourth Clans. 


Chamber of Commerec, Saigon 

Cholon, IJsine, Cholon 

('olin Bang. Soctrang « 

Dan Et, Soctrang 

Hna-co-lam Done:, ditto 

Kieiii l)oi, ditto 

Long-lning, Sadee 

Kinh Thoi, village Soctrang 

Sling J )ioli, ditto 

Tran I7oi, ditto 

A^an Agot, Dao 

Van An, Huyiili 

A^an Con, Liian 

Xuau. Loi, Soctrang 

Van Nliani, Ng 

Van Tan, Ng 

A^an Tin, Dong 

Van Tho, Tan, Baria 


... ] Smoked salt Qsli, 
i IJiiskt'd rice. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... ].)itto. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... J)itto. 

... Jbtto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... l)itto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 


Agricultural Committee, Saigon 
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Nets nnd models of fishing 
appliances. 



Gold Medal.] Lid of Awards. [Tonquin. 


TONQUIN. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Ciibasse, 13., Tonquiu ... ... ... Scientific collection of indig- 

enous drugs and medicines of 
Toiujuin. 

Piiginier, Monscigneur, Bishop of Tonquin, A collection of inlaid mothcr- 
Jlaiioi. o’-pearl work. 

Toiujuin, CJoveriiTuent of ... ... IVon-Indian v(*gctahle djos. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Large and small wooden pagoda 

statues, from the Thuan 
Pliou Pagoda at JIanoi, pagoda 
arms lacquered and gilt, lac- 
(juered and gilt boxes and 
baskets. 

Ditto ditto ... ... A eolleutioii of silk fabrics and 

the raw material in all stages, 
a collect ion of silk apparel. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Cocoons, raw silk twists, and silk 

fabrics of every description. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Husked rice. 

Certificate of the First Class, with Silver Medal. 

Boiinal, French Kesident at Hanoi.,, ... i A eolleetive exhibit of mothcr- 

o’-pearl inlaid work. 

Ditto • ditto ditto ... ... Lacijuered and gilt Buddhas on 

thrones, buupiered statuettes, 
incense-burners, boxes, desks, 
screens with inscriptions. 

Cabasse, B., Tonquin ... ... ... Ancient lacqiiereil and gilt 

wooden Buddhist statues. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Lacijuered aud gilt statuca and 

boxes. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Inlaid trays, Sic. 

Lalaiule, Hanoi ... ... ... Trays of HuroiJean and Chme.se 

designs, large elepliant-shaped 
candela hras, incense-burners, 
tlower-pots, foot-stoves, vice. 

ruginier, Mon soigne nr, Bishop of Tonquin, A olunies of religious works in 
ilaiioi. Boniaii and Aunamite charac- 

ters. 

Ditto ditto ... ...;Bra<s and copper tea-boards, 

foot-stuves, and tobaceo-boxos ; 
carved white copjier basin, 
trays, old and modern style, of 
I ('Iniicse design. 

Ditlo <lillo ... ... I Silk from the 'ronquiu looms. 

Ditto ditto ... ... i Lacquered book-euvors aud 

carved marble. 

Tonquin, Covernmont of ... ... White suits in ToiUjuin silk. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Brass kilcluui uieiTsils. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Lacquer, a varnish from tlie sap 

i of a tree — sp. 

Ditto ditto ... Kiulnviilored table-cloths, silk 

hangings, silk >alaiice, gilt 
stulYs for cushi(>ns, cushions 
and mats, etnhi\)idei*cd and gilt 
valance for altars. 

PJj 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Tonquiw, 


Tonquiu, G overument of ... ... V e j?otab] o oil for tlie preservation 

of wood, &c. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Materials for baskets. 

Certijicafe of the Stcond Class ivith Bronze Medal. 

Cabasso, B., Tonquin ... ... „. A collection of old inlaid and 

relief work. 

Ditto ditto ... ... *... Old and modern incensc-burnersy 

spherical foot-stove, old and 
modern vases, and brass gong. 

Lalandc^ Hanoi ... ... ... Drawings in Indian ink. 

Ditto ... ... ... A set of wall pictures in Indian 

ink by Annamites, some par- 
tially coloured. 

Martellicre, Captain, Marine Infantry, Kinli Lacquered and. gilt Buddha on 

Binh, Tonquin. his throne, luccinercd vases, 

lacquered and gilt statuettes. 

ruginier, Monsigneur, Bishox) of Tonquin, Coloured silk pieces maiuifac- 

Jlanoi. tured by native Christians. 

Tonquin, Government of ... ... Pottery. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Bamboo baskets. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Til or sesamum oil. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Kico, vermicelli, gelatine. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... A collection of paddy, haricots,. 

grcen-])eas, maize, Ac. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Bhoa from Tonquin. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Erevedy, B., Hanoi ... ... ... Articles of porcelainware from 

Toncpiin and elsewhere. 

Longomasino, ditto ... ... ... Annamitc arms. 

Tonquin, Government of ... ... ^fandarin hats, caps, and fains. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... Itaw cotton and thread. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... A collection of timber. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Tonquin, Government of ... ... Kaw .sugar. 

Ditto ditto ... ... I A silk-spinuiug machine. 


GERMANY. 


Cert iji cat V of the First Class 
Bath Sleibcr A JSun, John, Xuremberg 

Bitto diUo ditto 

Boehm, G'lstav, OtTenbach 
J:‘'^luie tSbhne, hriist, Ihidol.dadt !*.! 
Dauphin, A., Stuttgart 
Ewald k Co., Budcslieim on Hhine 
Ditto ditto ditto 
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and of Gold 2Icdal. 

... j Materials for making thread to 
j work up imitation gokl and • 
i silver lace and braids. 

... ‘ Collection of copper yellow and 
I music wire. 

I Tciilet ranc3’' and bar .soap. 

... Porcelain goods. 

... I Corks. 

... ; SnarKling moselle and hock, 

... ; Imine wines. 



Gold Medal,] 


List of Awards, 


[Germany. 


Hoormann &zu Gutenberg, Carl, Nuremberg 
Leisner 

Pfutzenreuter, E., Leipzig 

Eadisehc Anilin and Soda Fabrik, Stuttgart ... 
Sehoidrnaycr Si Co., Stuttgart ... 

\ olkamer s Wmc. & Forster, li. P., Nurem- 
berg, 

Welto & Sons, JM., Frieburg-in-Baden 


j Collection of orsiduc (leaf-metal) 
Permanent pliotograplis on por- 
celain. 

Gold, silver, and silk embroidered 
gloves. 

Aniline dyes and dyed goods. 
Sf|uare concert j>iano. 

Collection of orsidiio (leaf-metal), 

Orcbe.strion. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver MedaL 


Oonradi & Friedmann, Limbacli 
Hi'izinan, Sigmund, A^dbrenbacli ... 

Kaiser Brewery, Beck & Co., Bremen 
Kuhns (E.) Drahtfabrik, Nuremberg 

Mfiyer’sehe kgl Hof Knnstanstalt, Miinchen 
Altiobins & Sons, H., Hanover 


Stollwcrck Brothers, Cologne 
Tit tel Si Kriiger, Kagwitz, Leipzig 
Veeek, TJioodor, Idar ... ,, 

Wossel, Ludwig, Bonn 

Eeitler Winkelmann, Bramsweig 


Banians', drawers, & under-shirts. 

Orchestrion. 

German ale. 

Lametta gold thread and silver 
wire. 

Ecclesiastical statues. 

Oils for lubricating watches, 
olirohometers, clocks, sewing- 
machincvS, and fire-arms. 

Chocolate and cocoa. 

Zephyr wooL 

Onyx. 

Porcelain, earthenware, and 
pottery. 

Upright cottage piano. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze MedaH, 


Alt head k Co., Brandenhorg ,,, 

Boehm, Gustav, OlTeubach 

Constantiu& Co., lf.,Plaiiic Jo^Valsch, Lormine 

Felton Si Gnilloanme, Carlswork ... 

Heerhmndt. Gotti, Ivaguhn, Aniialt 
llinekel Si Winckler, Frankfurt ... 

Konig A Co., Kniserlantern 

Kuhnhert Sc Co., G., Ernsthal, Saxe-Heiningen 

Oehler, K., OlTenhnch ... 

ttpel, Adam, JGisselsheimam-Maiii 

Schwabe, I.lr. AV., Leipzig ,, 

Weigand A Boer, Nordhauscii ... ! 


Kid gloves. 

Perfnniery and toilet requisites. 
Watch-glasses and watcluiiukers’ 
glassware. 

Iron and steel wire ropes. 

Metal weaving. 

Still hocks. 

Lock-stitch sewing-macliine. 
Imitation pearls. 

Aniline dyes aiul dyed goods. 
Lock-stitch sewing-machine, 
iromfc»q)athic nKHlicines. 

German sparkling ale. 


Certificatc of the Third Class. 


Pai-ina, Joan Maria, Cologne 
Felton Si Gnilloanme, Carlswork ... 
<trimmo Natalis Si Co., Braunschweig 
Underberg- Albrecht, H., Bheiaberg 


Eau-de-Cologne. 

Patent steel-barb feneing, 
Loek-stiteh sewing-maehiue. 
Bitters. 


Cerlficafe of the Fourth Class 

Hiuckel A Winckler, b rank fort ,,, ] Sparkling moselle and hock. 



Gold Mi:dal.] 


List of AivanU, 


[Italy. 


ITALY. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Mcdc^t. 

Bara tta, Aristide, CariTara ... ... Col Icetiyo exliibit of sculptures. 

Caiuliaiii, Nap. i)r., A^euico ... ... Chandeliers and ornanientaL 

j;lasswarc. 

Fabbriea Lombarda di ProdoltijChimici, Milan Collt'ction of cinchona alhaloids 


Fornari, A. & G. B.J*'Fabriano 

Francati, Santa IMaria, Boine 
Giiili, Alberto. Loronzani, Pisa 
Alilitai*}' Geographical Institute, Florence 
Morabito, Eocco, Naples 

Certificate of the First Class u 

Brizi, Antonio, Perugia 
Candiani, Nap. T)r., Veiiico ... 

Carli Augo A Fils, Porto Alaurizio 

Chiozzi & Turchi, Pontelagoscuro, A^'enice 

Cinotti, Antonio, Siena 

Conti & Figli, K., Leghorn 

Dcll’Ara & Co., I\lilan 

Fonzi, Alberto, Floronco 

Fornari, A. & G. B., Fabriano 

Francati, Santa Maria, Homo 

Fratclli, Lanza, Turin 

Gasparri, Augusto, Leghorn 

Gazzani, Angelo di G., Maurizio ... 

Alalfettani & Co., Sani])ierdarena ... 

Mansueto A^alscccbi, Milan 

Alatcri, F. P., Grassano 

Milani, Cesarc, Fabriano 

Mimbclli, Luca G., Monsummano, Lucca 

Alorabito, Eocco, Naples 

Morandu fu I., G., Sainpierdarena 

•Eizzardo, Galli. Alilan 

Savj, Car. B., Turin 

Societa Ceramica Eichard, Alilan ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Tacchi & Salve.stri, Leghorn 
Zedda & Eonchetti, Cagliari 

Certificate of the Second Clans a 

Battistella, G., Milan 
Bisleri, F., M ilan 
Bonavera, Tomaso, Oneglia 
Borrelli, Tomaso, Toire del Greco ... 

Caselli, Eaffaello, Jtome 
l)e Sen.-;, Klia, Naples 
Fattoria Fenzi, Florence 
Fornari, Antonio, Eome 
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((piinine and its coinponnds). 

... Collection of tauiied sheep and 
goat skins. 

... Cmneos. &c. 

... Olive oil. 

... Photograveures. 

... Coral jewelry. 

'Ith Silver Medal, 

... j Olivo oil. 

... I Secretaire of carved wood. 

... I Olive oil. 

...1 Fmolient soap. 

... ' Olive oil. 

... , Soap in bars, blocks, niid cakes. 
... I Terra-cotta statuary. . 

... Olivo oil. 

... I ]{and-mado and coloured papers. 
... I Silver jewelry. 

... ! Candles. 

... i Carved show-case. 

... I Oliv'c oil. 

... i Cordials. 

... I Silver jewelry. 

... ! Olive oil. 

' Cbinaware. 

... ! Olive oil. 

' Cameos, carved corals, Ac. 

... ' A^erniouth. 

... i Alarhle bust of modesty, 

... i Barolo wine. 

... I Porcelain litting.s for spinning- 
! machines, tolegrajdis, Ac. 

... I Telegraph and toleidiono insu- 
lators. 

... Corals. 

... Italian wines. 

ith Bronze Medal, 

... I Liqueurs. 

... Ferro-china. 

... Li(|ueurs. 

. . . Coral . 

... ftalian wines. 

... A^ernioufh. 

... Italian wines. 

... Decorated glass mirrors. 



BiioNZK Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Italy, 


Fratelli Ccmiti, Genoa 
Ditto 

Fratelli Pagani & Co., Milan 
Mnnovi, E., Genoa 
Palme & Co., (f., Pisa 
I’anelli, Ginseppo. Macerata 
^Hetrogranclo, Ant., Piste 
PratoloTigo fu EnfFaelo, EalTaelo, Genoa 
Santneei, Ambrogio, Verona 

Seala, Ginsoppe, Naples 
Segno, Bt'rnado, Turin 
Ditto 


Vermouth , 

Cocoa licjiicurs. 

Saw for gold and silversmiths. 
Linen and cotton shirts. 

China ware. 

Aratehes. 

biscuits. 

Coral. 

Brass cormds and Italian concert 
instrnnuMits. 

Italian wines. 

I ’reserved meats. 

Pickles. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 


Cerri, Luigi, Cremona 

Gazzani, GiiiseppOj^Begio, Emilia 

Izar, G. 13., ATilan 

ALilfettnni & Co., Sampierdarena 

Moraiidu t‘u I., G., ditto 

Pietrogrande, Ant., Esto ^ 

Sogno, Beruado, Turin 


1 Confeclioncry. 

: l>rush(‘s. 

: E lee t ro-platedware. 
i Brandy. 

Ditto. 

Confectionery. 

Preserved fruits and vegetables 


I Aledical preparations. 


••• 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 
Bonavera, Tomaso, Oneglia 


JAPAX, 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold JJedal. 


Kuhn & Co., Yokohama 
Ditto 
Dit to 


Ditto 

Still fried and Anderson, Yokohama 


The Imperial” Cabinet. 

Gold lae(|uered I'lreular tray. 

IvoiT llowih' vase, solid ivory 
vases, inlaid and lacquered, 
ivory panels and ])laques. 

Large* metal ineensi'-hurner or 
urn. bronze vases and statuettes. 

Photographs of views in Japan 
and of a Japanese group. 


Cortficafe of the First Class u'ith Silrer Medal. 


Kuhu & Co., Yokoliama 
Ditto 


Tableaux, screens, and hand- 
inaele susuri. 

Pair of large vases in silver aud 
eloi.sonne enamel. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

... i Collection -of iSatsuma pottery. 


Kuhn & Co., Yokoliama 



Gold Mrdal.] 


List of Auards. 


[Netherlands. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Ben5?dorf Sc Co., Amsterdam ... 

IA>(*kink, F., Amsterdam 

irollaiulin Coiulensed Nlilk N fa nii factory, Delft 
Kctlierland Yeast and Spirit Ala niifaetory. Delft 


Alanufacturcd cocoa. 
Liqueurs. 

Condensed milk. 
Impcrislmble yeast. 


Certificate of the First Class u ith Silver Medal* 

Foekink, F., Amsterdam ... ... 1 Genova. 

Ila^ue Butterine Alanufactory, Delft * ... | Butterinc, 

Certificate of the Second Class 'irith Bronze Medal. 

Notherlnnd A'east and Spirit Alaniifactor}^ Dclftj Spirits of wthc, 
Swinkels, W., Hclmond ... ... | Turkisli red yarns. 


Certificate of the Third Class. 

Blankenlieim and Nolct, Eotterdam ... j Geneva. 

'N olet, A. 0. A. ... ... ... I Aromatic sclinai)p9». 


NETHERLANDS INDIA- 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Mi dal. 


Batavia Commitreo 
Ditto 

Deli Alaatseliapjnj. Sumatra 
deStiirler, Jlir.^. W. K , Tjiomas, Java 

Hollo, Albert, Tiirohani, Java 
jiitto ditto 

Ditto Tjiroljani and Sinaj^ar e^itates, 
Java. 

!Netlierlands India, Government of 

Padang Committee, Sumatra 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... ,, 

Sumatra-Batavia Committee 

Van Maancn, Java ... 

Van Motman, T. G. Tli., Dramnga estate, 
Messr.s. Maclaine, Watson & Co., Java. 

Van Stivilendorff, C., Java 


4J0 


1 Ara])s of Java and Batavia, 

1 Arabian colTee. 

; ^Jobacco leaf. 

Cinnainon produced on the Tjio- 
mas estate. 

Peeded nutmeg. 

Mace. 

Prepared and unprepared cocoa. 

Books of engravings of Buddhist 
t('mples in Java. 

Kinkhabs, Javanese . .sarongs, 
slendangs, and head-dresses. 

Cassia lignea. 

Gum dammar. 

Gurn benzoin. 

Kinkhabs, ,Tavanese sarongs, 
slendangs, and head-dresses. 

,Tava cotieo (Arabian). 

Tea. 

Java indigo (Kradjan mark), pro- 
duced on Kradjan estate, 
Djocdjacarta, 



Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Atcanls. 


[Netherlands India. 


Certificate of the Fird Class with Silver Medal, 


Batavia Committee 
Ditto 


Ditto ... ••• 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Billeton Tin Co., Batavia 

Deli Tobaceo Co., Sumatra 

deSturler, Jhr. J W. K., Tjiomas, Java 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ••• 

Gotas and Tjiomas estates 
Hollo, Albert, Sina^i^ar, Java 
Ditto ditto 

Maclaine, Watson & Co., Nanf^oeng and Dra- 
matja estates, Java. 

Ditto and Mr. T. G. Tli. Van Motman, 
Drainaffa estate, Java. 

JJitto, Batavia ... ... 

Monod do Froidevillc, F. A., Java 


Mnndt, G.ji^arakansalak, Java 
Netherlands India, Government of 
Ditto ditto 

Padanjr Committee, Sumatra ... 

Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 

Poeoult ifc Buffet, Batavia ... 

Samarant? Coininittee, Java 
Sayers, J., Geinoe, Java ... 

Van Buren, B., Bodja, Java 
Van Motman, Drainaga, Messrs. Maclaine, 
Watson k, Co., Jtiva 
Wiselius, J. A. i3., Samarang, Java 
Ditto ditto 


Kadu tobacco. 

Plan.s of military barracks, 
kitchens, lavatories in use in 
Netherlands India. 

Views in J ava and of Bor Bodocr 
temple (photographs). 

Printed saris. 

Silk fabrics. 

Billeton tin. 

Deli tobacco. 

Arrow root. 

Nutmeg in shell. 
iMacc. 

Sain])les of black pepper. 

Vanilla pods. 

Cloves. 

Vanilla pods. 

'Arrowroot. 

Arabian eoffcc. 

Java indigo (B. F. L. mark), 

I produced on Plellan estate, 
Peeolongan. 

I Arabian coffee. 

Banca tin. 

H usked rice. 

!Mace. 

Gutta-snsa. 

India-rubber. 

Samples of plait-work. 

Kudu tobacco. 

Samples of sugar. 

Kadu cigars. 

Macc. 

Photographs. 

Ftlniological photographs of 
the races of the Archipelago. 


Certificate of the Second Class leitli Bronze McLiul, 


Batavia Committee 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Baumgarten, F. W., Java 


dc Sturler, Jhr. J. W. E., Tjiomas, Java 
l)itlo ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

llolle, Albert, Tjirohani, flava ... 

Ditto, Sinagar and Tjirohani ostate.s, 
.favn. 

Maclaine, Watson &. Co„ Batavia ... 


* Palambung laccpiered furniture. 

Jvanieh tibre. 

I Arabian cotYee. 

Java indigo (F. W. B. mavkl, 
j prod ii red ill Keiiaroeu estate, 
i Pjocjdaearta. 

■ 'rnniora. 

C\*lieriion paddy samples, 
Liberian colYee, 

; Husked rice. 

! Arabian tolYee. 

! Tea. 

reeled nut meg. 


m 



Bkonzk Medal.] Lid of Awards, 


[Netherlands India. 


Mnrlaiuo, Watson & Co., Nangocng estate, 
Java. 

Ditto and Mr. T. G. Tli. 

Yan jVrotnian, Dramaga, Java. 

Padang Committee, Sumatra 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... ... ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Pccoult & Bullet, Batavia 

Saniarang Committee, Java 

Ditto ... ... ... 

Sourabaya Committee, Java 

Ditto ... ... 

Van Motman, T. G. Tli., Dramaga, Messrs. 

Maclaine, AVatson S: Co. 

\";m Elide, TjipanI joe, Java ... ... 

A\"iselius, J. A. B., Saniarang, Java 


Liberian coffee. 

Cinnamon. 

Models of musical instruments 
in liligroe silver-work. 

Felt and embroidered head- 
dresses. 

Cloves. 

Nutmeg in shell. 

Imitation straw hats made of 
bamboo. 

Hand-printed blocks made of 
ribbon co])per. 

Liberian coffee. 

Toys. 

Materials for baskets. 

Cloves. 

Collection of cinchona barks. 

Models boats from Saniarang, 
lionses in AVestern .lava, native 
houses ill Central Java, houses 
at Saniarang. 


^Certificate of the Third Class. 


Batavia Committee 
Billeton Tin Co., Batavia 

de StniJer, Jlir. J. W. E., Tjiomas, .Java 
Maclaine, Watson A Co., Nangoeng, Java 
Nctberlands India, Government of 

Padang Committee, Sumatra 
Phillipeau, F. C., Tjisalak, Java ... 
SaAarang Committee, Java 
Ditto 

Soiirabaya Committee, Java 
Ditto 

Telok Poetjong estate, Netherlands India 


Collection of samples of sugar. 
Samples of tin ores obtained 
fi\)m different mines. 

I Cinchona barks. 

! Huslv(*d rice. 

Alodol of teak-wood bridge in 
I Sumatra, 
i Alats. 
i 'I'ea. 

: Brassware. 

I Arabian coffee. 

< Models of fishing ap])lianccs. 

I Bi’assware. 
i Husked rice. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Batavia Committee ... ... Collection of umhrcllas used hy 

natives as marks of rank and 
distinction. 

Ifolle, Albert, Tjirohani, Java ... Palm sugar. 


. NORWAY. 

Ccrtijlcale of the Second Class with Bronze McdaL 

Joelsen, D., Eristiaiia ,,, I Matches. 

Nitcdals Tacndstiklabrik, Kristiaua ,,, | Ditto. 

4;32 



SiiiVEU Medal.] 


Lht of Awltrds, 


[Portugal. 


jl 


PORTUGAL. 


Certificate of the First Class mth Silver Medal. 

Mackenzie, Driscoll & Co., Oporto^ ... | Ports. 


MADEIRA. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Dru Drury, IT. ... ... ... I Madeira, 

Cassart Gordon & Co., Madeira and London ... | Ditto. 


SPAIN. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Mackenzie Si Co., Jerez de la Fr<nitei'a | Slicrrics. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

de Montebello & Co., Alfred ... ... I Cliainpagne wine. 


PIIILIilPIXE ISLASOS. 

Certificate of the First Cla^s and of Gold Medal. 

“ El Orionto ” Eabriea de Tobacos, Sociedad 1 Alaiiilla Cigars. 
Anoniuia, Manilla. 1 


SWEDEN. 

Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal, 

Drebro Taendst ik fabrik, Orebro ... I Matebes, 

Walleuiiis, Otto, Goteborg ... ... I Brandy. 


• SffITZEULAND. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Aiusintz Si Denner, Tlionne 
Aiiglo-Sn iss Toiirisis’ jv{uipmeni Coinpan}', 
J lerisau. 

Pavro Leuba A Co., Loele, Calcutta, and Bom- 
bay. 

I'alek, Philippe A Co., Genova 


Swiss bitt(*^s. 

Nlarking of jK^eket-liandkcrehiefs 
in coloured embroidery. 
AVatclies and clocks. 

Chronometers, repeater and 
other n at flies. 


Silver Medal.] 


List of Au'ards. 


[Switzerland. 


Cerfifcnte of the First Class ivith Silver Medal. 

An,£r]o-Swiss Tourists* Equipment Company, Alpine literature and maps. 

J1 erisau. 

Courvoisicr Frercs, Chaux-dc-Fonds ... Chronometer, repeater and 

other watches. 

Karrer, S., Teufenthal ... ... ... Musieal boxes. 

Eosc & Co., A., Chemnitz ... ... Hosiery. 

Certificate of the Second Class irith Bronze Medal. 

Anedo-Swiss Tourists* Equipment Company, Swiss Aliiino equipment, 
Herisrtu. 

Baehsmid, Berne ... ... ... Cheap wateliea f(^r workmen in 

steel, metal, and silver cases. 

Courvoisicr Co., Chaux-de-Fonds ... Fancy and cheap watclu's. 

Sehdelilius, A\ . ... ,,, ... Collection of Swiss watches in 

gold cases. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Bornand & Ilgesli, J. ... | ^Musical boxes. 

TURKEY. 

Cerfijicate of the First Claxs u'Ult Silver Medal. 

Biehara, Michel Sl Co., Jerusalem ... ... i Shells from tlie B(‘d Sea, mo- 

I th(‘r-o’-])earl, and oilier articles 
I of Palestine industry, 

UNITED STATES OF AMEKICA. 

Ccrfifmifc of the Ckm anti of Gold Medal. 

Avery and Sons, 15. F., Louisville, Uy. Jlinduslani-Amerieau slock 

])lnugh. 

Juvel and Co., Xew York ... ... Pedalive limc-glohes. 

Leonard and Ellis, New York ... ... \dilv<)liue. 

Sinith and Sons ... ... ... | Parlour organs. 

Tennant and Co., D. B., Petersburg, Yirginia... j CavcnrlisJr tobacco. 

Vogcler Co., Charles A., Baltimore ... j St. Jacob s oil. 

Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 

Blackwell and Co., W. T., Durham, X.C. ... Long-cut tobacco. 

Lawton and Co., Boston, Mass. ... ... Absorbent cottoii-wooL 

]\1m son and Hamlin ... ... American organ. 

McKisson and .Robbins, Xew York . ... Capsuled jiills. 

Remington, Prof. J. P., Philadelphia ... riinrmaceutical still. 

Steer. , S. B., Xew York ... Moilel of the new Morse cotton* 

com])resser. 

Weston, Ilon’blc Byron, Dallon, Mass, ... Linen ledger and record paper. 

Young Ladd and Collin, New York ... Luudborg’s perfumery. 
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Bkonze Medal.] 


Lht of Awards, 


[U. S. OF America 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal, 


Entorpriae Manf^. Co., Pliiladelpliia 
Faber, Ebcrliard, New York 

Goulds’ Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, New 
York. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Hartshorn, Stewart, Nev^ York 
Ditto ditto 

Lanmau and Kemp, New York 


Enterprise tineliire-press. 

Peneils, sharpeners, erasers, 
rubber bands. 

Eotary-power pumps, rotary 
hand-pumps, steam-power 
pumps. 

11 and- pumps. 

Spring ma])-rollers. 

Wimlow-ldind rollers. 

1 Florida water. 


Certificate of the Third Class, 

Anson-IMills, Cob, Washington, D.^C. ... i Woven cartridge-belts, 

noniestic Manufacturing (^>., N(‘w York ... Lock-stitcli sewing-machine. 

J'Vl low’s Medical Manufacturing Co., New Fellow’s s^Tup of hj^pophos- 
York. ])hates. 

Lawton and Co , Boston, IVlass. ... ...! Absorbent cotton for medical 

j pnr])Oses. 

Shipman’s Sons, Asa L., New York ... | Adhesive Icttor-lile. 

Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Perry Davis and Son, Providence, Ehodc 1 Pain-killer, 

Isjaiul. I 


Certificate of the Fifth Class, 


Lannian and Koinp, New Y'ork 


Bristol ])ills. 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Atvards, [Andamans & NironARS. 


lull in 11. 


ANDAMAN AND NICODAR ISLANDS. 


Certificate of the Flrd Ctass^ icith SiJirr Medal, 


Cadoll, Col. T., A".C., CliioC Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Andaman and Nieubar 
Islajids, Dort JJlair. 

Forests, Deputy Conservator of, Port Blair ... 


A eol lection of objects made and 
used l)y the inlial)itants of the 
Anilanian and AMeubar Islands. 
A eolleetion of timbers. 


ASSAM. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold MedaL 


Alync Dbstafe, Caebar ... 

AniL^oorie L]stat(.*, A>sam 

Boor^^oah, K. K. Goi^ai Haiti, Jorehat 

Campbell, T. J., Otlieiatini^ A^sistant Cuuser- 
vatt)r of Forests, dVzpur. 

Cbimhvar Estate, Assam ... ,,, 

Dbunsiri Tea Co., Ld., Ass.im ... 

Diiijan Instate, As'.arii ... 

Eastern Cuebar Tea Co., Ld., (Biunak.jiidy), 
Ctffbar. 

Jokai d'ea Co., Ld., (Jamcerab G.irden), 
Assam. 

Kannyluvtty Estate, 8ylbet 
Kooiiibcr J'lstate, Caeliar 
Larsingah Instate, Caebar 
Luskerpore J{st:ite, Sylbet 

Alanipur, H.Jl. t’ne AliibaiMju,Ii of, ^ir Cliunder 
Xirti iSing, Jy.C.S.l. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

AleCabe, K. B., Deputy Cuniniissi<mer, A'a'-a 

niwi 


Tarrapore Tea Co., Ld., (Ibirtoll Carden), 
Caebar. 

Ditto ditto (Ijidiae (iardeu) 

-Ditto ditto (Tbailu Garden) 

4:JG 


I Tea. 

Cocoons of mulberry and wild 
.'♦i I k - w on n . 

India-rubber. 

i'' 

riVa. 


A eoll(‘etion of <M)tton and silk 
n e;iring-apj)art‘l and other 
fal)i*ics. 

A eolli'clioM of gold j<‘\velry. 

A eolleetion td* appliances, iin- 
j)b‘inents, garments, Aveajioiis, 
ornaiiKMits, Ae., used by the 
\arious iS'aga tribes. 

^ Tea. 



Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Aicards, 


[Assam, 


Certificnte of the First Class icilh Silver Medal., 


A. cjri culture, Director of, Assiun ••• 
Assam, Government of 

Ditto ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Central Cacliar Tea Co., Ld., CacLar 
Cliudwa Estate, As^am 
Doloo Kslate, Caeliar ... 

Eastern Assam Co., Ld., Assam ... 

Kvanor Estate, Assam ... 

Kannykoory Instates Cacliar 
Kcvaclierra Estate, Sylket 
Lalla Khali Estate, Sylliet 
Laojaii Estate, Assam ... 

Manipur, H.IL tlie Maharajah of. Sir Clmuder 
Kirti Sin|^, K.C.S.l. 

Oaklands Estates Assam 
Old Tezpore (Concern, Assam 
Deet, Major If. J., Deputy Commissioner, Kas- 
sia Hills, Shilton, 

Eam^^aon Estate, Assam 
lloo])aelierra Garden, Caehar 
Scottish Assam Co., Ijd., Assam ... 

Sylhet Tea Co., Ld., Sylliet 


Native agricultural implements. 

A colled ion of clolliiiig and 
other fahrics. 

A collection of costumes of 
aboriginal races of the East- 
ern Froiitii'r, models of agri- 
cnltural appliances, &c. 

Wax. 


i^Tea. 


j 

A collodion of arms, clothes, 
and implements from Manipur. 

] Te a. 

I Wax. 


i 


Tea. 


Cirfificate of the Second Class with Bro^^zc MahL 


Agriculture, Director of, As.sam ... 

Amo l^istatc, Sylhet ... ,,, 

lioisah Hahi Concern, Assam 
Dorooah, K. K. Gogat ilatti. Jorchat 
I3orr(‘lli T<»a (Jo., Ld , Assam 
Ihirkhola Tea Co., Ld., Cacliar 
Campbell, T. J., OlYg. Assistant Con.scrvator of 
Forests, Ti'zpur. 

Cherra 'J'ea C\)., Ld , Cai har 
.I^ast India 'lea Co., IaL, (.'aehar ... 

Endegraiu Tea Co., Ld., Cacliar 
Ghiladarrie Concern, As>am 
llaliihaive Instate. Assam 
Lakatoorah Tea C'o., Ld., iSylhct... 

Jningla Instate, Sylhet .. ... 

Lyiliaehcrra I'lstale. Cadiar 
Maddenpore Kslalc, Sylhet ... 

Majuliginir Instate, Assam 
Morapore Garden, ISylhct 
MuUalharie Estate, Assam ... 

Mutliick d'ea Co., Ld., Assam ... ... 

i’ei't. Major H. »!., Deputy Commissioner, 
Khasiu ilills, ishillong. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Sagurnal Tea Estati‘, iSylhet 
yhaha/.p<ire, Sylhet 
Silcuorio Estate, Cat*har 
Singla Estate Sylhet 


j Hulked rice. 
Tea. 


1 1 Collection of tibres, 

: j Tea. 

, Indian giim.s and resins. 


1 


1 

■ I 

I 

1 

^Tca. 

I 

I 

' I 


Gold necklet, ear-rings, silver 
necklace, crown, and plume, 
Wa.x. 




Bronze Medal.] 


Lut of Awards, 


[Assam. 


Taraporo Tea Co., Ld., (Dcwan garden), Cadiar 
Tokulpar and 8algiinga, Cacdiar ... 

Tezj^ore Tea Co., Ld., Assam 
Uj)per Assam Tea Co., Ld., Assam 


-Tea. 


Corf if cate of the Third Class, 


Assam, Government of 
Cliundeeelierra Estate, Sylliet 


of 


Copeland, 1). T., Assistant Conservator 
Forests, Garo Hills Division. 

Dejoo Tea Co., Ld., A ssam 
Dii)roogarli Combination, Assam ... 

Dilkoosli Tea Estate, Cacliar 
Doolaliat Kstate, Assam 
Durrung Tea Co., Ld,, Assam 
Joreliant Tea Co., Ld., Assam 
Kallinaggiir Garden, Caeliar 
Kelljdeii Estate, Assam 
Loobali Tea Co., Ld., Sylliet 
Manipur, ILH. the Maliarajali of. Sir CLunder 
Kirti Sing, K.C.S.I. 

Nalior llabi Estate, Assam 
Nellie Estate, Assam ... 

Oliat Estate, Assam ... ... 

Old Tezpore Concern, Assam 
Salonali Garden, Assam ... 

Sootea Estate, Assam ... 

Trotter, Major W. F., Manipur ... 

West Jaliugali Garden, Caeliar 


C N cts and models of fisliing ap- 
\ pliances. 

Tea. 

j Indian gums and resins. 


l^Tea. 


Two ivory mats. 


Tea. 


Xangroos, !^^cyard^uri Eri, and 
IMogali silks. 

Tea. 


BENGAL. 

Ccrfificafe of (he First Class and of Gold Medal. 

Abdul Gbani, Nawab, C.S.I and Nawab Alisan- , Jewelled dasthands. 


ullab Klian Bahadur, Dacca. 
Anderson, Hr. .J., Calcutta 

Ansel 1, C. W., Kurscong 

Bengal, Govonmicnt of 
Ditto 


Burn A Co., Uaniganj ... 

Ditto 

Calcutta Art Studio 

Chenga Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling 
Fi&st Endian Baihvay Co., Ld. 

■Mucational Department, Bengal ... 


... 1 A colleetion of nreluo'dogical spo- 
i ciniens. 

... j Tea-.sortlng ami wiiinuwing- 
! machine. 

... ! J vory carvings. 

; Life s zc iiiodi-ls of various 
j tribes, ])i*«*])an‘d by .jadu Nath 
! l*al of Krislinagiir. 

... i Cod cry and <*arl hen ware. 

... l>rainage-pi[)cs and disconnect- 
ing traps. 

... A collection of paintings in oil 
and water colours. 

... Tea. 

... A working model of llic Kurliiir- 
bari eollieries. 

... Sy. steins of education— school 
hooks, manuscripts and works 
of piijhls in schools. 
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Gold Medal.] 


Lid of Awards, 


[Bengal. 


EllcnLarrio Tea Co., Lcl., l^ooars ... 

Ifaji Pceru Klian and Mahomed Wazir, Paipa 
Home, A. L., Conservator of Fore.st.s, Darjilinj^ 
ICussein Arif, Entally ... 

ICanny Lai Dey, llai Bahadur, F.C.S., Cal- 
cutta. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Lehong Tea Co., Ld., (Barncshcf;; Garden), Dar- 
jiling. 

Lithographic Ofllce, Survey of India 
Manson, F. B., Calcutta 

Ditto ' * 

Mohendra Nath Bhattaeharjee, Deputy Magis- 
trate, Bogra. 

Miildiar ji, T. N-, oHleer in charge of the Exhi- 
bition Branch, Goveriimout of India. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Muni Lai Nahar, Azimganj 
Nitai Charan and .laga Baiidhu Basak, Dacca ... 
CLddaleah Eshite, Chittagong ... 
Photographic Otlico, Survey of India ... 

Proinotha Njith Mukorjee 
Bendall, A. W., Syodpur 

Bnnglee Pnngliot Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling 
School of Art, Calcutta 


Tea. 

Elepliant jhul. 

A collection of timbers. 

A collection of silks for the Bur- 
mese market. 

Scientitio collection of the indig- 
enous drugs of India. 

Scientitic collection of articles of 
native dietary. 

Tea. 

Lithographs of archaeological and 
other subject.^. 

A gateway made of Indian 
woods. 

Wood for t(‘a-boxes. 

Husked rice. 

j A collection of oil-sceds. 

i A collection of spieos. 

A (‘ollection of husked rice. 

; A collection of coloured silks. 

: Dacca muslins. 

Tea. 

Photogra])hs and photo-litho- 

i gra]^h<. 

Husked rice. 

Coupling for narrow'-gange rail- 
way. 

Tea. 

A ccllection of oil and water- 
colour paintings. 


Soom Tea Co., Ld., Parjiliug 
Soureiub-o JMohiin Tagore, Baja, C.I.E., 
eutta. 

Survey of India ... ••• 


... T«*a. 

Cal- Musical instruments. 

... A collection of maps, charts, 
Ac. 


Teesta Valley Ten Co., Ld., Darjiliu; 
Telegraph M^orkshops, Alipur 


i Tea. 

Teh'graph instruments and appa- 
' rat us. 


Thompson & Mylnp. Boohea ... ... ■ B.'ohoa supr-mill. 

Wacc, A. A., -Uopiity Commis.sioucr, Darjiling A l ulloction (.il cotton fahnes 

I and articles of Wi-aring appa- 
I rel. 

Watt, Dr. Gcorffc, Calcutta ... ... i The Economic Court as a col- 

|. lective exhibit. 

Wilkinson, Brigadier-General, IL C., C.B., ! Silos. 

Fort William. i 


Ccrtijicate of the First Class nith Silver Medal. 


Ambiea Churn Cowar ... 

Ambler A Co., ISlonghyr 
Apjoliu, J. II. , M.I.C.K., Balasoro... 

Army Clothing Agency, Alipur 
Behary Lai I Dass 


Calcutta garnet slndl-lae. 

Slates. 

iMoiiel of sluice shutters for the 
Chitjiore h>t*k. 

Military elothiug. 

Drawings for the Aluseum. 

m 



Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


[Bengal, 


BcriL^'il Economics INfusonm 
Dilto tlilto 

Bcnjjfiil, Government of 


Bond, ]\rrs. IT., Ontfaek 
Burn & €o., Baniganj ... 


Calenita Art Studio 

Cliittaiioiiuf Loeal Committee 

Coaktliim Estate, iVepil 

DarjiliniT-ltimalayan Baihvay Co., Ld. 

deFaboek, Dr. F. W. A., Calcutta... 

Deveria, Jules, Snliebfranj 

Dooars T^'a Estate, Dooars 

Driver, W. Ji. B., llanclii,.Chota Naijpore 


East Indian Bailway Co., Ld. 


A collection of oil-seeds. 

A collection of spices. 

A collec'tion of costumes, spears, 
piircliased from aboriginal 
tribes, — Sliaiis, Karens, Kamp- 
tis, Abors, Nagas, &c. 

a/,i. 

A eol lection of tiles, terra cotta, 
fire-bricks, pipes, &c., of Indian 
mamifacturc. 

A painting. 

Husked rice. 

Tea. 

JNlodelof Darjiling locomotive. 

L;yidseapes, portraits, Ac. 

Fimture reeled tasar silk. 

T('a.. 

A collection of agricultural, mu- 
sical, and domestic instruments 
used by the aboriginal tribes 
of Gliota Nagporc ; also wearing 
a])parel, ornaments, food ])ro- 
du<*ts, Ac. 

Alodids of railway and tram 


Economic Court, OtTiccr in cliarge of 
Fazle Bnbbee, ]\Iunslii, Mursliidabad 
•Fouracres, 0., ISeebporc 


Ghat Check Estate, Chittagong 
Gihhs, Hon’ble J., Calcutta 
Gi(‘llc Ten Co., Ld., Dariiling 
Goomtee Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling ... 

Hill A Co., Henry, Tureoulca Indigo Factory, Indigo 
Cliam])aran. ' ' 

Hunt, J., Muzaffarpnr ... 

Hur Gopal Sing, Calcutta 


cars. 

I Indian colToe from ^Madras. 

A collection of l)i(lri\\are. 

Hotlcls of Sonc u eir excavator 

and loek-gat(‘s for Soiie canal. 
Tea. 

! A collectioji of military medals. 

I I Tin. 


Imperial Museum, Calcutta 


India, Government of 


... Indigo and ot]i(*r drills. 

... i\lMc]iin(‘ for making gold and 
; silv<*r Tinlian thread. 

... ' A collection of (loiiiosfic polt('ry 
I and ])lnstcr casts taken fn*m 
j life hy Dr. J. Anderson, F. B.S. 
... I Native agricultural im]>lemcnts, 
! Ae. 


Tshapore Gun Powder Factory ,,, 

Jail, Superintendent of Bhagal])ur 
Ditto dilto ... 

Dilto ' ITazaribagh 

Ditto Presidency, I’re.ss 

Jinglam Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling 
Kaiej Valley histalc, Darjiling 
Kankcc Estate, Chola Nag]K)rc 
Kasipiir Foundry and Shell Factory * 

Koilas Chandra Bajak, Bisliaupur ... 

Knnnoo Lai Shaw A Co., Dinapnr 

Kurscong and Darjiling Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling 

Lala Baji Behari, Kapur, Burdwau 
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_ Powder. 

Carpet s. 

I Indian vegotahle dyes. 

Specimens of stereo tand electro- 
typo. 

^ Tea. 

A eol lection of nrti(;les mannfae- 
tnred at the factory. 

A collection of silk fabrics, sariSf 
(Niiilisy cohmred silks, Ac. 
Table-elollis, napkins, towels. 
Tea. 

Collection of fishlug-lincs. 



SiLVBR Medal.] 


Lkt of Awards. 


[Bengal. 


Margaret's Hope Estate. Darjiling 
Mocni Tea Estate, Darjiling 
McCann, Dr. H. W., Calcutta 



• • 

Mol^esli Cknndcr Bose, Calcutta ... ... 

Mukharji, T. N., ollicer in cliarge of the Exlii- 
bition Branch, Government of India. 

# Ditto ditto 

Nahd Lai Bancrjcc, Overseer, Bchar 
Kandu Jeti, Ma^singbpattan, Cuttack 


Nilmadhub Koondo ... 

Pullan, Lt.-Col. A., S.C., Calcutta.;. 

Badasham Gooye, Midnapur 
Kichardson, G. A., Deputy Conservator of For- 
ests, Buxa Division^ Blmtan. - 
Schaumburg, Jules, Calcutta 

School of Art, Calcutta 

« 

Ditto ditto ... ' ... • ... 

Selim Hill Estate, Darjiling 
Sibni Si, Mansinglipattan, Cuttack 
Sin^bully and Murmali Tea Co., Ld., (Siiigbully 
Division), Darjiling. 

* Small Arms A nun iinition» Factory, Dum-Dum, 
Superintendent of. ^ 

Srcc Nath Chuckerbutty, likinagcr, zillah 
Kunika. 

Tanner, Lt.-Col. II. C. Bi^ Bo. S.C., Calcutta ... 
Taylor, W. 0., Ehurd a, Urissa * ... 

Dittos » • ditto 
Telegraph Workshc^is, Alipur ... 

Trigonometrical Branch , Survey of India 
Wace, A. A., Deputy Coiuinissioiier of Darjiling 
Waterhouse, Major J., Calcutta ... 


Weekes, Arthur, Collector of Purneah 
Wilkinson, Brigadier-General Jf/C., C.B., Fort 
William. 


Tea. 

* • 

Collection of exhibits illustrat- 
ing the work of the Bengal 
Educatiounl Department. 

An improved lock. 

Stick, seed, button lac, &c. 

Collection of native agricul- 
tural implements. 

Husked rice. 

Collection of silver ornaments, 
betel-holders, ’ scoiit-holdei*s, 

Birblmm button lac and slrell- 
lac. • 

Water-colour landscapes. 

Silk fabrics and raw silk. 

Wood for tea-boxes. 

Figure and landscape paint- 
ings. 

Two copper placpics and two 
vases of repousse work. 

Specimens of vt9tk by pupils. 

Tea. 

JLukka in tlligrcc silver. 

Tea. 


Munitions of war. 

Husked rice. 

Water-colour drawings. 

Comb hnnc}". 

Apis ilorNata comb. 

yhow case, joinery work, in- 
sinnueiits, &c. 

Solnr ])hotographs. 

Collectiim of jewelry. 

ll('liograveurcs, photo-collo- 
types. 

Collection of />u/r/-ware. 

A collect iiui of military' service 
kit. Hags, trophies, saddlery, 
<fcc. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal. 


Ambler & Co., Moiighyr 
Baintbareo Tea Co., Ld., Dooars 
Bannoekburu Estate, Darjiling 
Bengal, Government of 

Brojendra Goj)al Chandra Adharjca, 
Bankura. 

Burn & Co., Bahiganj 
Bnrrakur Iron Works 
Calcutta Art Studio ... 


Jalghaii, 


jMill stones. 

I Tea. • 

Nets and models 
appliances. 
Husked rice. 


of llshing^ 


Drainage-pipes. 

A collection of iron castings. 
Bengali Atlas, copy-books, and 
alphabet sheets. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Atcards. 


[Bengal. 


Cambrian Estate, Darjiling ••• 

Dilaram Estate, Darjiling 

Douglas, J. 0., Alipur ... ••• 

Ditto ditto ... ... 

Driver, W. H. P., Panchi, Chota Nagpur 
El son, Samuel Pemfry, Calcutta ... 

Haji Abclur Eabim, Cuttack ... ... 

Haji Mahomed Mnndul and Slicikb Lall 

Mahomed, Jangipur 

Hill & Co., Henry, Mackwah Factory, Cham- 
paran. 

JbcomuckShaw & Co., Dinapur ... ... 

K^i, Dr. C. C., Pabna ... 

Kmililudcen Ahmed ... ... . ... 

Ktlmar Baikuntha Nath Dey, ITon’blc ... 

Kunnoo Lall Shaw & Co., Diuajmr 

Lalla Motce Ram ... ... 

Lebong Tea Co., Ld., (Tukvar Garden), Dar- 
jiling. 

Manson, F. B., Calcutta 
MiaJan, PatM 

Mukharji, T. If., officer in charge of the^Exhibi- 
iion Branch, Government of India. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 

Native Girls* Roman Catholic School 
Nazar, Miss A., Head Mistres.s, Calcutta Free 
School.* 

Paran Chandra.Pal and Moti Lall Pall, Ghurnia, 
Kishnngar. 

Perry, R., Officiating Principal, Dacca College, 
and Superintendent, Dacca Survey School. 
Pioneer Estate, Chittagong 
Purneah, Collector of ... 

Quinn, C. C., Collector of Sarun ... 

School of Art, Calcutta 
Ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto ... ... 

Second Fallodhi Tea Co., Ld., Darjiling 
Sreedhur Cliuckerbutty, Fore-st Ranger, Jalx^ai- 
gnri. 

Tajjlor, W. C., Khnrda, Orissa ,,, 

Telegraph Workshop.s, Aliftur ... [*’ 

Turzum Estate, Darjiling 

Wacc, A. A., Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling 

Ditto ditto 


I Tea. 

Extracted honey from Sindh. 

Ditto from Katra. 
lA. collection of fibres . 

Signal flags. 

.Ornamental silver centre piece 
supxwrting^u attardan. 

Raw silk. 

Indigo. 

Collection of cotton fabrics. 
Filter. 

Drawings for the Museum, 

Ilriya Atlas. 

Plain and twilled Bcliar tasar 
and korali silk. 

Collection of embroidered and 
plain Delhi shawls. 

Tea. 

Colhection of fibres. 

Glassware. 

Cidlection of i>loughs. 

Collection of fodders of Ben- 

Collection of cottons. 

An embroidered eai>c. 
Needlework. 

m 

Clay models representing Bengali 
cerenR>nials. 

Specimens of work b^impils. 
Tea. 

Native agricultural implement^. 
Collection of basket-work and 
bamboo cages. 

Wood-engraving 

Collection of brackets and vases. 

A carved cabinet. 

Tea. 

Wood for tea-boxes. 

Plxtractcd honey. 

Wiro testiug and paper-punch- 
ing macliiacs. . 

A collection of mii.sical instru- 
ments from Bhutan, TJiibct.. 

A collection of cotton fabrics. 


Ceriificate of the Third Class. 

A TongTOve Estate, Darjilinf; ... ... t Tea. 

Baptist Mission Female Orphanage,’ Cuttack ..1 \ Needlework. 
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Third Class.] 


iisi' of Awards. 


[Bengal. 


Bengal Economic Museum 

Bhagalpur, Collector of 

Bible and Tract Society, Calcutta ... 


Bogola Nund Mukefjee, Manager of A. N. 

Hoy’s estate. 

Burrakur Ironworks 
Calcutta Art Studio ... 

Chon tong, Darjiling ... ... 

Chater, Joseph, Sitaramxmr ... 

Church of England, Zenana Mission Boarding 
School. 

Clay, A., Chairman, ManbKoom Exhibition 
Committee. 

Darjiling Tea Co., Ld., (Ging Garden), Dar- 

Dhnndibrec Estate, Darpling Tcrai 
Driver, W. fl. P., Raiiohi, Cliota Nagpore 
Economic Court, OfUcer in cluirgc of 
Floyd, James llenry, Jamalpur 
Gaya Ilrancli Exhibition Committee 
Green, W. M., Deputy Conservator of Forests 
Hussein Bax, Patna 

Loretto Convent, Enlally, Lady Superior 
Mogulcatta Tea Estate, Dooara 
Moondakoli. Darjiling 
IJowrea Nudd}" Estate, Dooars 
Palamow Division, Assistant Conservator 
Forests in eliarge of 
' Poobong Estate, Darjiling ... • 

Haniehcrra Estate, Dooars 
Hicliardson, G. A., Conservator of Forests, Buxa 
Division, Bhutan. 

Ditto ditto 

Sarson, W., Chittagong 
Sedgwick, ^Slajor W., ll.E., Calcutta 


of 


Silk, cocoons, &c. 

Indian gums and resins. 

A collection of Bibles and othdir 
books ])rintcd in Oriental lan- 
guages at Mission presses. 

Husked rice. 

Pig iron. . 

Specimens of lithographic print- 

■ * 

Improvements in permanent-way 
for railways. 

Needlework. 

Tasar cocoons, yarns, &c. 


j Tea. 

Cocoons of wild silk-worms. 
A eolledion of raw' sugars. 
ICcydcss railway chair. 
Tasar cocoons. » 

Indian gums and resins. 
Glassw'are. 

Fancy-work. • 


II 


Tea. 


of Indian gums and resins. 


Sonthal Pargannahs, Deputy Commi>siouer 
Sreedhur CliuekerUutty 
Sungma Tea Association, Darjiling 
White, Mrs. Douglas, Calcutta 
Wilkinson, Brigadier-General, 11. C., C.B.f Fort 
Williaili. ! 

Wylly, H. P., Manager of the Moliarbhanj Estate Tasar. 


i Tea. 

I Do. • , 

: Cocoons of wild silk- worm. 

I » 

I rndian gums and resins. 

' Imliaii cofl’ee. 

Motlel of iSedgwiek’s hill 
i way. 

Tasar cocoons. * 

! Indian gums and resins. 

' Tea. 

; Old Italian point lace. 

' A pair of sxuing lances. 


rail- 


Cirfijtcafe if the Fourth Class. 


Bundo Lai Banorjee ... 

Gya Bmiich Exhibition Conlmittec . 

Jail, Alipnr 

Moheudm Nath Bhuttacharjee, Bogra 

• ParanKissen Mookerjeo 

Quinn, C. C., Collector of JSaran ... 

# 


Collection of food-grains. 

C»a3'a stone-carving and vessels of 
Slone. 

Alarm clock for the use of jails. 
CVlirctioii. of paddy and •other 
food ]>roduets. 

A «]>inniiig-macliine. 

\ eoiioetiou of J?eNvaii pottery. 

4‘id 



.Gold Medai..] 


List of Atcardi, ’ 


[Bombay. 


BOMBAY-, 


.Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Anglo-ImTiaii Spinning Manufacturing Co., 
Ld., Bombay. 

?ima, E. H.rNawsari, Barofla State 

jaroda, ll.il* tlio G ac k w ar of » • • 


:Jooverjco Cowas3<^o, Nawsnri, Bombay ... 

lordoii, J., Secretary of tJio Cbamber of Com- 
merce, Bombay. .r i i 

ndiaii Manufacturing Co., Ld., Bombay 

!dliganbLai Hatbsing, Abmcdabad 


Vlanockjcc Petit IManufactpring ' Co., Ld., 

Bombay. s • 

vravanagar,‘ll.li[. tlie Jam Saliib of, Katliia- 
war. 

bassoon and Alliance Silk Manufacturing Ce.. 
Ld., Bombay. 

Sliamlal, Cbunilal, Natbiibi, and riiattccliand, 
Bombay. 

Sir Jatnsetji Jijibhai’s ScLoolof Art, Bombay... 


Paneyck Harris^ Chandra, Bombay 
i^aii Kuitli, Honiec, Bombay 

tVatson (SrCo., E., Bombay 


Collccfivo exhibit of cotton, from 
raw through its different pro- 
cesses to yarn. 

Collection of Indian cs.scncos. 

Portion of a carved wooden 
house front and three book- 
stands carved in sandal wood^ 

Collection of sjTups. 

Collection of oilseeds. 

Grey shirtings, T-cloths, domes- 
tic (tJiutiSf &c. 

A cabinet carved in teak wood, 
a carved writiiig-^ox, picture- 
frame, and inkstand. 

Tickings, trowseriiigs, ginghams, 

Ac. 

Indian pickles. 

Silk fabrics and silk yams. 

Mixed fabrics with gold thread, 
k'utk'hahsf Ac.’ 

Collection of oil-paintings, and 
coju’es of Ajanta Cave wall 
j)ainlings. 

Tiulian toys. 

Figures, landscapes, and por- 
traits. 

Eaw silk, white and yellow. 


Certificate of the First Class uifh Silver Medal. 


Mbcrt and Tictoria Museum, Superintendent 
of, Bombay. 

Art Pottery \Yorks, Bombay „ 

Bapty Brothers, East India Flour ]\lills, 
Bombay. •» 

Baroda State 

Bhavanagar, H.II. the TIuikoor Sahib of, 
Kathiawar. 

Bombay, Government of 

Bombay Steam Soap and Candle Works Co., i 
Ld., Bombay. ^ I 

Campbell, J. J\r., Bouibay ' ... ... } 

Crawford, A., Bombay ... ... ... \ 

Grant, T. IL, Collector of Bombay 

Crifriliis, Jobii, Bombay 

Gyalfu Pandu and . Gungaram Bullubh, 
JS'asik. 

Gupte, B. A.j Bombay • ’ 


Native agricultural implements. 

Collection of pottery. 

Flour. 

Mangoe jelly and jk^ar jelly. 

Part of a marble vhairi and 
p^laster-of-Paris busts. 

Jewelry from Bombay and* Aden. 

Fancy, bar, and medicated soaps. 

Samples of salt. 

Collection of stuffed birds indig- 
enous to India. 

Husked rice. 

Portraits in oil-colours. 

Brass and eo)>perw'aro from Nasik 
and Pooha. 

Collection of clays, pigments,* 
Ac., used in Indian potterj^ 
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Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Atcards, 


[Bombay. 


Haji Mahomed Dhoraji, Kathiawar ... Indian toys. 

JamjiagaTr H.H. the Jam Sahib of ... Collection of mixed fabrics. 

Jehanger Shaw, Mrs., Surat ••• ... Embroidered peacocks worked 

in gold and colours. 

Khairpur, H.H. Mh* Ali Murad Khkn, Tal- Enamel-mounted sword and gold- 
pur of. mounted dagger. 

Leith, E. Tyrrell, Bombay ... ... Collection of idols, models of 

aborigines, 'specimens of cloth- 
ing and of silk and cotton looms, 
agricultural appliances, and 
otlior ethnological exhibits. 

Macdonald, Hr. T)„ Bombay ... ... Collection of spices. 

Ma<*-kenzie, T. D., Collector of Tanna ... Extracted honey. 

Manockjeo Petit Manufacturing Co., Ld., Bom- Hosiery and thread, 
hay. 

Marcks & Co., C., Bombay ... ... Jewelry. 

Morarjre Goculdas.s Spinning and Weaving . Grey shirtings, T-sloths, domes- 

Co., Ld., Bombay. • "* j tie dhulis, Ae. 

Ditto ditto ... ... j Collection of yarns. * 

Omersing Mawji and Jaradi Dave Kuvar Kavji : Collection of silverware. 

Bliiij, Kateh. 

Poona, Colleetpr of ... ... ... Indian gums and resins. 

Bamjce Bhagwan ... ... ... Jowclry from Bombay ^d Aden, 

liemedios, C. D., Tanna ... ... Samples of the dillorent designs 

0 and colours of silk fabrics made 

at Tanna, Sindh. 

Roberts k Co., John, Bombay ... ... Billiard table and accessories. 

Ditto ditto ... ... Ivory billiard balls. 

Talbot, W. A., Assistant Conservator of Forests, Collection of timbers. 

Ts^orth Canary, 

Tribliuvan Lakhsmidas, Bnroda ... ... A brass lock with three keys. 

Vuceiuo ifc Co., P., Bombay ... ... 1 Thotographie portraile. 

Certificate of the Second Chm u'ifh Bronze Medal. 

Allebhni Tajbhai, Surat ... ... v^ilk fabrics. hinl'ha7)s, Ae. 

Bana, JL 11.. 2s"awsari, Baroda Fancy and bar soaf>.» 

Ditto ditto ... ... Indian sauces. 

Bassa Lingappa Kosti, B^lgaum ... ... Silk sari^i, 

Bombay Committee for the Calcutta Inter- Collection of turbans and hats. 

• national Exhibition. " 

Cabul Wailad Mahomed Yiisirf, Bombay ... Collection of pottery from Halla 

in Sindh. 

Carnac Ivon Works Co., Ld., Bombay ' Tniu mivw launch engines. 

Ditto ditto ... Iron shed. 

Central Jail, Terrowa, Foona, Surgeon-Major Carpets. 

S. M. Solomon, Su]u'rintt‘ndent. ♦ 

Colaba Laud aud Mill Co., Ld., Bombay ... Collection of s]veimon« of cotton, 

showing its form from a raw 
state through the different 
proivsses to yarn. 

CurRctjee and Sons, Ahmednagar ... Indian eurry-powdor. 

Curscljeo JSaseruanjee aud Sous ... I’leserved mangoes aud goose- 

berries. ^ 

Ditto ditto Chutnies. 

Ditib ditto ... ... Indian jnekles. 

Danabhai Musabhai, Bombay Kmbroiilery in gold and silver 

thread and imitation pearls. 

Uo 



[Bombay. 


Bronze Medal.] 


List of Amrds. 


Gupte, B. A., Bombay ... .;. • 

K.8iscr-i-Hmcl Spinning and Weaving Co., Ld., 
Bombay. 

Kandas Jibliai, Cainbay ... ... • 

Mahomed Jailer, Bombay 
Marcks & Co., C., Bombay 


Ditto 


ditto 


Morarjee Goculdass Spiuninff and Weaving Co., 
Ld., Bombay. 

Nur.scy Khatoo, Bombay 
Pursliotam Mistry, Baroda ... 

I’atnagiri, Collector of ••• 

Santaya, Bomt>ay 


Sliapiirji Burjoiji, Surat 
Shew Slmnkar iS'arayc'n, Bombay 
Sliunkcr Harricliaiul, Bombay 
Sorabji Cowasji Bbagalia 
Soraji Tamasji Billimora, Baroda 

Sonndy & Co., Bombay 
Tribbuvan Laksbmidass, Baroda 


Dried, plantains. 

Grey shirtings, T-cloths, and 
domestic dhttUs, 

Collection of Cambay stone 
work. • 

Collection of lacquer on wood. 

Collection of watches, repeaters, 
chronographs, calendar, and 
fantJV and cheap watches. 

Turret time- piece and a quarter 
musical clock. 

Hosiery. 

White and brown \jool. 

Brass locks and keys. 

Kokam oil. 

Two caskets carved of sandal 
wood. ^ 

Dyed yarn. 

Views in India (pliotographs). 

Iron fire-proof safes. 

Inlaid sandal-wood wqrk. 

A eliess table inlaid with ivory 
in coloured wood. 

Stpiaro concert piano. 

A brass lock with two keys. 


Cevtificaie of (he Third Class. 


Ahmednr.gar, Deputy Collector of 
Ditto . Municipality of 
Barocta, H.H. the Gackwar of 

Ditto State 

I, Ditto Central Exhibition Committee 
Bombay MU1% ... ... 

Ditto Municipality ... 

Camac Iron Works Co.', Ld., Bombay 
Chitrashala Press, Booiui 

Cursctioc Nusservanjec and Son.«, Ahiucdnagar 
Dyal Trincum, Cambay 

East India Art Mamifacturiiig* Co., Bom- 
bay. 

Forest Deiiartracnt, Baroda 
Gopal liamcliandra Sawaiilwadic ... 


Government Farm, Bhadgaon, Kliandcsli, 
Superintendent of.' 

Grant, J. H., Collector of Bomljay 
Gimnesh Daji, Gudre, Poona 
Krithnath, Bombay 

Mulcliand Eashirftm, Surat ... *** 

E oor Mahomed. Bliu j, Katch ... [ ] , 

Sorahji’jamasji, Nawsari, Bombay 
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! Ta.sar cocoons. 

Saui])lc.s of silk. 

Colle<*lion of gold and silver 
embroidery. • ^ 

Modcl.s of native astronomical 
instruments. 

Indian grass oil. 

Ebmr. 

Model of the island of Bom- 
bay. • 

Steam launch. 

C’bromo-litbography, 

Milk punch. 

Cambay stone ornaments. 

A drawing-room cabiuet. 

Elisa grass oil. 

Laefpicrwan*. A set of playing- 
cards on wbicli tlic incarnatious 
of Vishnu arc represented. 

Cheese. 

Collection of food-grains. 

A terrestrial globe. 

Parrot in fancy wool-work. 

Carved boxes from Surat. 

Collection of arms £#r deco- 
rative purposes. 

Castor oil. 



Fourth* Class.] 


List of Awards, 


£Bombay. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class, 


Carnac Iron Works Co., Ld., Bonibay 

Cliarpi<5 and Co., Bomba* 

Janardhnn Wasncdeva Godbolc, Bombay 
Junagad, H.H. Bahadur Kliewji Nawab Salicb 
of, Kathiawar. 

Nadig, Anunt P., Canara 
Navanagar, H.H. Sir Vil^haji, K.C.S.I., Jam 
Saheb of, KatJiiawar. 

Oldham, 1’. K., Bombay .... 


Husked rice. 

Marino return multitubular 
boiler. 

Cheap metal and silver watches. 

Mans in Mahratti. 

Collection of specimens of agri- 
cultural ])roducts. 

Basket craved in soapstone. 

Agricultural products of Kathi- 
awar. 

Reeds and hcalds. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class, 


Pestonjec Kalpaiio, Surat 
Ratnagiri School of Industry 
Shamsudin Allcbhoi, Tadha 


A tc»kwood carved door. 
^.Fnrniturc. 

Collection (Jf glass bangles. 




BURMA. 


Certificate of the First 

Barangali Oil Refining Go., Ld. ^.. 
Burma, King of 

Maung Bya, Promo 

l)o. Shwe Gan, Rangoon 

Do. ShVc You „ 


Do. Tha Yaung „ 
Rowclt, R. and I. Q., Ran^ou 


Class and of Gold Medal. 

... 1 Petroleum products. 

... A collection of pasos. 

... A silver bowl. 

... Gold necklace, Arakanesc pattern 
and gold klawsahgonmeeklace. 

... A piece of silver-work used by ' 
the Burmese King to place a 
cup of water iu. 

... yA carved teak shrine. 

t,. [Iluskcd rice. 


Certificate of the First Class with Silver Medal. 


Maung On Gaing, Rangoon 

Do. Pa, Promo 

Do. Po Thet, Rangoon 

Do. Shwe Yon „ 

Do. Taung „ 

U, Tha Sivo ,> 


A‘ carved teak bowl and bracket, 
a gongstaiid on an elcidiant. 

Gilt lacciuer box. inkstand, teapoy, 
table, and panels. 

Pierced and repouss^ silver 

Ditto ditto articles. 

A carved teak steering chair. 
Kalogar. 


Certificate of the 

British Burma, Government of 
Ditto ditto 


Ditto • ditto 


Second Class with Bronze Medal. 

,,, ... A collection of fibres. 

... A collection of toys, costumes, 
musical instruments, and fish- 
ing appliances. 

,,, ... Extracted honey. 
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Bronze Medal.] 


List of Awards. 


{Burma. 


Forest Officer, Pegu Circle, Rangoon 
Klicr, P. 

MaE. Byn, . ditto 

Maung Nyaing, Moulmein ••• 

Po. Pe San ... 

Do. Po Shwo Gjin ... 

Po. Shwe-tlia Gale, Rangoon ... 


•A 

*•« < t 


Indian gums and rosins. 

Portraits (pliotograplis). 

Gold dalizee necklace 

A set of carved ivory chessmen 
and other ivory carvings. 

Carvcd'Hcak hall table. 

Silver niello bowl and plate, and 
silver niello cheroot-caso. 

Gold nawastgon necklace and 
gold hair-oruaments. 


Certificate of the Third Class. * 


British Burltia, Government of ... ^ ... 

Ditto ditto 

Maung Shwe Baw 

Rowett, R. and J. Q., Rancroon '^ ... 

Valens, Rev. Bro., Director of Si. Paurs High 
School, Rangoon. 


Wax. 

.Tiite fibre. 

A shrine in brick and plaster, 
and figures of dragons. 

Samples of paddy. 

AVork by pupils. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 

Maung Eik ... «.. ... j A screen aiTd figures of Kanaya, 

I nfasks of Bolus heads. 

Certificate of the Fifth Class. 

British Burma, Government of ... ... j Nets and models of fishing ap- 

I 'idianees. 


CALCUTTA. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal, 


Ahmnty & Co. 

Angelo Brothers 

Assam Railways and Trading Co., Ld. 

Badham Brothers 
Begg, Dunlop & Co. 

Bengal Stone Co. 

Bengal Telephone Co., Ld. 

Bourne and Shepherd ... 

Buddree Pass, Rai Bahadoor, Mokim and Court 
Jeweller. 

Corporation of the Town of Calcutta 


Ditto ditto 

Oossipore Sugar Co. 

Crowder, James 
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Rum. 

Calcutta shcli-lac and lac-dyo. 

JVtrolcum i)r(xlucts. 

Shirts. 

I n<Io-Anicrican f^hacco. 

Stone for building. 

TclcpJiones. 

Photographs, landscapes, por- 
traits, Ac. 

Jewelry. 

Models and photographs explan- 
atory of the Calcutta draiu- 
age system. 

Models and pliotograplis .of the 
Calcutta water-supply, 

Indian refined sugar. 

Parrish's eheinicM food. 


Gold Medal.] 


Lint of Awards, 


[Calcutta. 


Gumming, Alex<),nder ... •#. 

Dawson, W. D., 14-1, Siidder Street 
Descliamp & Co. 


Dntta Brothers & Co. . . . 
Dykes & Co. 

Ghoosery Cotton Mills 

Great Eastern Hotel Co., Ld, 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Hamilton & Co. 

Hartoii &>Go., W. H. ... 

d^itto « •§• 


Kwong Yen Sing & Co. 

Lazarus & Go., C. 

Ditto 

MoorS&Co. 

DiHo .... 

Ditto 

• 

lyfaeropolo, D. ••• . 

JSewsou k Co., W. 

Ditto • 

Ditto* 

Osier. G. and C., Calcutta and Biriniut 


rham 


ro])os, and matting 
cuir aiifl aloe fil)re. 
ro])Ps, and lines of 
and other kinds of 


Ditto, ditto 

Peliti. Federico ... "... 

Ditto ^ ... 

, Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Preolall Dey 
Plied ps & Co. 

■A 

Bam Chaiuler Ghose^A Co., 28, Badlia Bazar 
Rangoon Oil Co. 

Bank en iit Go. ... ... - 


Sm3dh & Co. .... 

Solomons k Co. • ... 

Speed vfeCo!, ** The Penn,*’ Alipur 
Stcunrt A Co. 

Tarra Priissana Boy and Bam Cliandra Datta. 
Medical College. 

Waldie, Dr. D. ... ... ... 

Walsh, Lovett & Go., Calcutta and Birming- 
ham. • « 

Watts A Co. ... •... * ... 

Ditto ; ... 


Court dross made of brocaded 
silk, Velvet, satin, lace and 
flowers. 

Fresh-water condenser. 

Suits of library and dining-robm 
furniture and carved cabinet 
in rose and sandal wood. 

Tiidian sauces. 

,C. and umlerspring landau. 

A collect ion of cotton, raw, in 
process and yarn. ^ 

Indian pickles. 

Brca<l. 

Intlian products, hams, and 
hacoii. 

Jewel 
Haw<ers, 
nindi* of- 
JJau vers, 

Manilla 
hem]). 

Brojjzes; va<os, incense-burners, 
figure*:, and boxes. 

BilliarU table and aeci'ssories. 
Furuilure and u]>lu»lstery. 

( o>tume'v made of Tmliau fabrics. 
lmp<»rted eo^lumes. * 

.Millinery made of European 
fabrics. l)t);inet<, and huts. 
Cigaretti's and tobacco. • 

1 ndian eurry-powder. 

Gliutnit's. 

.laniN and ji‘llieif. 

Glass and crystalware. 

A collect inn e»f English and 
foreign ])oreelain. 

.Tams and jellies. 

Gnnfet'tioiiery.* 

3Iodi‘l of the Taj at Agra in 

sugar. 

Ghocidate and ci>eoa. 

Indian non-aleholie lime-juice. 
KmbruiLlered garments for Native 
Chiefs. 

Beal Burma cigars. 

IVtroTeum proiluets, 

Kinbmideivil apparel for Native 
Chiefs. 

West Imlian llavannah cigars, 
etoorolngieal iustrunieni s. 

; Indian arro\\;rools, 
i ^linature Inamgham. 

Indigenous drugs. 


A eol lection of I’hemieals. 

A eol lection of rolled beams; Ac. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers. 

Gold embroidered saddle-cloth. 
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SiLVEii Medal.] List of Ananh: .[Calcutta. 


Certificate of the First 

ii. it. ... *•• • 

Altniiity and Co. ... ... ■ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... . 

Amrita Lai Hoy 

ILall}" rai)?r Alills Co., Ld. 

Bair T. J. 

Bathgate 'and Co. 


Bogg, Dunlop and Oo. ... 

Bengal ]\IiUs Co., Ld. ... 

Bhoothnath Banorjoo ..i 
Bombay Burmali Tniding Co., Ld. 

Burn and Co., Howndi • ... 

Ditto ditto 

Corporatiwi of the Town of Calcutta 

Ditto ditto 

Crowded, James ... 


Ditto • ... .*.• 

Cuthbertkon and Jliirpor. ... 

Ditto 

Cutler, Palmer and Co. 

Das.s and Co., C. C., 71, Tladlra Ba;^r 
Denham and Olpherts, Kowralt ... 

Duncan Brothers and Co., 1 i, Clivo Street 
Dutt Hroth(*r.s and Co. 

Ditto 
ibtto 
Ditto 

Dutta Brotliersand Co., Manicktola Street 
Dyke.s and Co. 

Ditto 

Edmond and Co.. .T. M. 

Feilmann and Co., Alauricc, Tangra Tannery.. 

Galstaun, i\I. d. ... ... ” 

Gobra Tannery Co. ' ... * 

Great'Eastern Hotel Co., Ld. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ’ ... 

Ditto ditto ... 

Hamilton and Co. .... 


Classrmth Silver Medal, 

... I Arrowroot, 

Coir miblcs and ropes. . 

*... Wrought iron, air-tight sanitary 
carts (Caiitwell’s patcnl^ 

... Spirits of wine. . 

... t^aldes, ropes, and lines of^ Man- 
illa and other kiud?» of lieinp. 

... Yonngnian’s printing*iiiks. 

... A collection of papers of ditTer- 
. * ent kinds, ehietly for printing 

and packing. 

... Bar ancT soft soap.* » 

... A collection o{ indigenous me- 
dical products and pkuirmaceu- 
tical preparations. 

... Indian eigiirettes. 

... fi collection of cotton, raw and 
. iu ])roeQt5S up to tiue yarn. 

,.. Black and non-corrosive ink. 

... A’slied illustrating economy in 
wooden structure. 

. B<K)nier pres’s for bailing, See. 

... ()il-])r('.ssjng innchinc. * 

^foilels of slaughtt‘r-houses at 
Taiigra. 

]\Iodel of Municipal Afarket.* 
D(‘cora(ive ]><>ttery made by 
the Eii^c Art Pottery Com- 

“ Cyclostyle ’* writing end copy- 
iug ap])aratnK. 

Hoots, shoes, and-slip]x'rs. 

(fohl embroidered saddle-cloth. 

► A cidlectioii of spirits. 

Sola hats. 

Improvimients in permaiieul-T^ay 
f'»r railways. 

SalUow er dye. 

Black pepjaT. 

Jams and jellies. 

Inc^iaii pickles. 

Cliutuies. ♦ 

Extracted hone}'. 

Cob-size game-cart. 

“ Afy Lord.” pluoton. 

Furniture. 

A cullectiott of le’ather. 

Mirzapur orange shell -!ac. 

A -col lection of leather.* 
Chutnies. 

A collection of knj>ortcd wines. 
Indian curry-powder. 

Indian sauces. 

A li^'go musical clock with 
• automatic figure, French 
ormolu clocks. 
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SiLVEU ®EDAI..] 


Lid of Awards. 


[Oalctttta* 


Hamilton and Co, 

' Ditto . , ... 

Ditto 

ITarlo}^ and Co., J. H. K. 

Ifa^jold and Co. 

India Jute Co., Ld. 

Jcllicoc, W. E. ... 

Kor, Dods and Co. ... • 

Ditto 

Klicttrr Molmn Bysaok and Sons ... 

l)itto ^ ditto 

Kwont? Yfu Sing i^^Co* 

Ditto ditto 


• Ditto ditto 

Manton & Co. * ... .... * 

Ditto 

j\ror(*os, G. Bns 
JVIonfeith it Co. 

Ditto 

Moon* &*Co., IJelatof* Dungnlow 
Ditto ditto 

m 

Murray, Jam rs 

Kow liiilfaii Portland Coincnt Co. Ld., 

Newmaiut Co., W. ... ... ^ 

» • 

Ditto ... ' 

New son i Co., ^y. 

Ditto ... * 

0>]er and Co., l’\, Cnleutta and Biriningham 
Pfliti. I‘^e«lrriet) 

Dlanl«*rs' Sioro and A gcney. C<^., Ld. 

Ditto • ditto 

. Proo‘LiiH Dey ... ... ^ 

Rangoon ’OH Co. . 

Jvaidven and Co. ... . * ,,, 

l>Mto 

Ditto ... . 

d^odda and Co. , 11. B. ... 

ScebpoonJuto I^rannradfnrlng Co., Ti<l. 

Singer Manufaetnring, Co., Ld. ... 

Smitli, Stanistreet niul Co. 

Jdtio dilU>- * 

Ditto ditto 

Smyth and Co., B., Now^ China Baxar Street 


.. |.A collection of silver plate. 

..o Bronzes. , 

Enamels. 

.. Aniline dyes and dyed goods. 
Stpiarc concert ])iajio. 
j A collection of jute yarns, hags, 

. I and hessicans. . « 

... I Menist’s .perfect X)ebhlo spec- 
* 1 taclos. * • 

... AVliite shirtings, sheetings^ twills. 
... , Prints. 

... i ^Mn.stard oil. 

... I Gil-secds. 

... J a pane jewel i^y. 

... ^ A eolleetio?! of ivory oftrvings, 

1 (Mvmprising vases, tignres, 

I boxes walki]jg-.‘>tieks, card- 
’ eases, 'Ac. . • 

... ' A pair of rdao clois'-'iine va.scs. 

... A col lection of revolvers, pi.stols^ 

1 s Wort Is, Ac. 

AVcaixais and inip1<irncnts of tlio 
♦ chase of local niaiiiifaeture. 

... .Oil mill. 

...I Boots, ilioos, and slippers. 

... * A coUt‘ction of harness. 

... i lni]>orted silk fabrics. 

...I j‘hul>V(*i(lered lace and omhvoi- 
! tiered Dacca muslin. 

... 1 lVlc])]K>nes. 

... ‘ Portland . cement made in 
j India. ■ 

... I .Surveying and nautical in- 
i stnunents. 

... ; Drawing-instnimcnts and sea- 
! h's. 

... Indian pit*kles. 

... j Do. sauces. 

: Lnmp'; fnr ]it»u«ehold use. 

... I Ctdleclion of litpieurs. 

... rPh«*1ogi:a]dnc vieu s of As<mn. 

PiKenor htau* hrewetl at the 
I t'ictv»ria Hrc^\cvv, Bivnu'u. 

... ' Silent spirit ' (;-oiu doasta and 

mowha. 

... Tar, pitch. v’i:c. 

... Porngc ca]is. 

... (iIcntN’ tlre<'i-snil. 

Alilrtary act’ontrenitMit<. 

A ct'llt'cuon t.d iinplomonts of 
the chase. 

... A ct'llection of jitle yarn*?, ha.g"', 
anti hes>ii*ans. 

,,, : Sin.gt'r’s iinprovt d sewiiig-ina- 
eliint's. 

Ath'atetl waters. 

I ntiigt'nons drii-s and modicint"? 
... L ivt iitlcr w liter. 

Manilla eitiars. 
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[bALCUTTA. 


ISiT.vER Medal.] 


Lint of A f cards. 


Solomons and Co. ... 
Srcc Kisscn Dutta 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Stalkartt, John, Gliooseiy 
Stouart and Co. 

Ditto* 

Thomson and Co., T. E. . 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Tincowry Nundun 
Waldic, Dr. D. 

Watson and Summers 
Watts A Co, 


Ditto 

Wooma Churn Karmokar, 
Main Road. 


«... 

«... 


IS, Narcoldanga 


Si)cctacles, sun shades, See, 

Indian pickles. 

Clwitnies. 

Indian curry-powder. 

Stalkartt’s ploughs. 

“ Lome tandem cart. 

“ Victoria *’ jdiaoton. 

Gold bronzed scats, illuminated 
hall chairs, table and hat-stand 
in cast iron. 

Wire mattresses andre’edbed. 
Wilcox and Gibbs* chain-stitcli 
sewing-mnqjiine. 

A special direct acting steam- 

S and vertical cross tube 

Ploughs. 

Locks, latches, and spring ba- 
lances. 

Carriage varnish." 

Smith ^and Wcllstood's patent 
registered stoves. • 

Hospital ap])liaiices. 

Essence of ca])8icuift and ginger. 
Theatrical wigs, Ac. 

A set of state harness. 

A collection of harness, &c. 
Chemical and other balances. 


Certificate of the Second Class icith Bronze Medal. 


Ahmuty and Co. ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Arlington & Co. 

Asiatic Jute Co. 

Bjirr & Co., T. J. 

Bathgate A Co. ' ... 

Ditto 

Bombay Bwrmali Trading Co., Ld. 
Burn A Co., Howrah ... 

Charriol A Co., Einilo ... 
Cuthbertson anid itarper 
Datta Brothers A Co., Market 
Dcschamp.s and Co. 

Ditto 

Dunn and Co. 

Dutta Brolhers 
Ditto 

Dykes and Co. 

Ditto ... ' 

Faizullahbhoy 

Fleurj', r. W. ... r. 

Forriaro andCo., H. 

Gaoripore Co' lid. 


' ... I IJancy biscuits, * 

... 1 Chntnics, 

... Indian cumy-powder. 

... Klectro-])bited\Tare.s, 

... { cloth for stair carpets. 

... ! 'Carbolic ]) 0 \vders. 

... ; Aerated water. 

... I Dentifrice and toilet rcfpiisite.*?. 

... I Teak shingles. 

... i Fittings and castings for launch 
! engines. 

... Oil -seeds. 

...1 Ilarne.ss. 

... Indian curry-powder, 

... Jaimlau. * 

*... 1 ris-a-viA dog-cart. 

... ; Furniture. 

Tamarind (hi ha) fi.sh roe.s. 

... pres(‘rvJfl citrons and thni.'irind. 
... , A eireular-fiNuited brougham. 

... A buggy on C springs. 

... Arrowroot. 

... I Sinnll eleedrieal paiikba, 

... , A<rtifieiul stone. 

... I A eolleclion of jubi bags, twilled, 
I plain hessicau cloths. 
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Bronze* Medal.] 


List of Awards, 


[Calgutta. 


Garden Ileacri i^uiton Mills Association ... 

Groat J^astern Hotel Co., Ld. 

Ditto fitto 

Hanliart and Co., J. G., Government Place ... 
Harold and Co. 

Ditt5 ... ..i •'*. 

Jessoj) and Co. ... ... - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kamarliaty Co., Ld. ... .... t.. 


Ivor, Dods and Co. 

Kwong YeujSiug and Co. 


Ditto 

ditto 

LaHa Tieknram and Son, Bow Bazar 

Alonvp, Dqii and Co. 

Moore and Co. 

•• • 

Newman and Co., W., Ld, 

Ditto 

ditto ••• .!• 

♦ 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


Nilcomnl Mitra and Son ... 

Politi, Kodorico 

Plant fvs’ Stores ami Ai^eney C<>., Ld. 

Poornoo Chuiuler Dose ami Co., 37-1, College 
Street. 

Preplan *Dey ... tt. 

Poy^Protliers 

Singer’s H aim fact uriiig Qo., Ld. ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 
Solomons and Co. 

Ditto ••• 

♦ 

- Ditto ... 

Ditto 


Stenart and Co. 
Thomson and Co., T. E. 


Ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

dittx) 


Ditto 

ditto 



A collection of cotton in process 
and yarn. 

Aerated water. 

A collection of spirits. 

A collection of Swits’^watches in 
geld cases. 
jVliisical boxes. 

Daml* instruments. 

Oil press, mortar-inill, secd*crusli- 
er. 

Castriron spur and bevel 
wheels. 

Ornamental and brass cast- 
ing». 

Belt niillies, shafting plumber 
blocks. « 

A collection of jute basrs, twilled, 
plain, andhessicjin cloths. 

Fancy trowscrings. 

I Kntchow, Fookee, Choi, Ileong, 
and old China“ vases. 

Fed laccpier. 

Gold embroidered saddle. 
Stanliope mail phaeton. 

Trnpofted millinery, bonnets and 
liats. 

Artists’ materials. ♦ 

iSpccimcus of in’inting and biuilr 
ing. 

Engi’iivings and lifliographs for 
book illustrations. 

Engraved and lithographed maps 
and charts. 

Funi. 

Protu’vcd fruits. 

Tea roller. 

Mustard oil. 

! Improved eountiy spirits. 

; l’rt‘}>:\rcd spices. . ' . 

C'lrigiiial Singer’s sewing-machine. 
Kelt ing machine. * 

: Surveying and nautical instru- 
! nuMils. 

; Optical insirumontsf opera-glass- 
es, telescopes. \e. *' 

Drawing*in>truiiU'nTs and scales. 
Chemical and physical (pliilo 
i sophieal) apparatus. 

A light canoe landau. 

Ih'aiing stoves. 

! Dawn mower. 

I riantation tools. 

I Tapes, rules, iaiid-cha\ns, de. 

■ Entrance gates. 

Joiners and earpbnter’s tovds and 
lianea>]iire tools. 

Triayeles and hieyeles. 

A CO licet ion of iiils. 


Ditto ditto 
TLoinaon, JoLu 
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Bromze MedaS.] 


‘List of ‘Awards. 


[Calcutta. 


Tincowry NuniluR 


Tomlin,jJ. E. 


Wal.lip, 

Walsh, 


Pf •P., Cossiporo Chemical Worhs ... 
Lovett & Co., Calcutta ami Uimiushaiu 


■ Ditto thtto, 

Pitfo ‘1'fto 

Ditto <htto 

Ditto il'i'o . 

Ditto <>'tto 

Ditto • ihtio 

Ditto tl'lto V,. 

l)itto ‘l'"o 

Ditto , . ‘htto 

Wooma Churn Kurmolcar, Xarcohlaiis:i- 


A collection o£ surgical instru- 
ments rtufl anplianccs. 

Ebonizetl amt gold almirali, car- 
ved brackcl^nd bcdstcaS. 

Drugs and medicines. 

Engineer's -tools, screwing taelvlo 
f<3>gas tubes and rods, ‘Wieii- 
ehes, tiibe-eutter, &c.* 

Lifting tackle, screw iaeks, tra- 
versing screw jacks, &c. 

Del lows. 

! Locks. 

1 Sn\iths’ bearflis. 

: Portable rorges^dtli bellows. 

' (rrindstiuie. 

Spring pullies, 
i A collection of rolled iron. 

Wnnight-iron bridges *d0 feet 
span. 

Choinical a^id as.say balance. 


Cci'tificafe of the TJnrd C/tfss, 


A limniv it Co. 

13iirn £ Co., Howrali ... . 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto . ditto 

Calcutta Bp 55ar 
( 'a Harm an, J. 

Cbarriol it Co., Emile ... 
Cook and Co. 

Dwarkamith Gliosc •«. 
J)yk«s Si Co. 

(ireat Eastern Hotel Co. 
Howrah Hills Co., Ld. 

Kwoif^ Ycu yiug Si Co. 


Milter & Co., Y. L. 

Neuman Sl Co., W., T.d. 

Nobin Chumlra Dutt cV Co. 

liana Chunder Dult, 1, -Mirzaporc .Street 

Eodda Si Co., E. B. 

Eossomoy Ghosc and Son 
Silkissen Dutt* 

Ditto 

Sris Clntndra Dutta 
^ Simderlal & Co. ,,, 

Wahh, Lovett & Co. ,,, 

Ditto * ' ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


... Castings. 

... Woexl ])aviIlion for Decauville'.s 
tramway. 

... Ih^llcr made in Howrah Avork- 

shop. 

... Winches. 

... I Wax'. 

... i Eub))(‘r stamp.s. 

... j Unsk^'d riee. 

..< j I >istri<-t cart. 

... Ii^ineral dyes. 

... j Ca'noe-sha])(‘d ])aroiiehc. 

Jains ami jellies. 

... AV«»lh‘eti<*)irf>f 3tit(' bags, twilled, 

I ']>lain, and liessiean elolli. 

... ‘ A (a>ll(‘etion of silk enijn-cidery, 

I eoniprising sVreeiis, anlimac- 
! assars, banners, , and ^ate 
! niiibrellas. 

... ' IloiiKi/.pntlnc medicines. 

.... Card-]>rinting maebinc. 

... ; (imn eopnl varnish. 

... Ib-ngs and medicines, Jiqiror, 

! knrcliicine. 

Fi.sliing- tackle. 

... ' Extracts and drugs. 

... A collection of marmalades. 

... Ditto pn^serves. 

... Drugs and medicines. 

... I Elect ro-platedAvares. 

... Dortable forgc.s with fans. 

... Ditto, with ])res.suro 
blowers. 

... Lalliw. 

... Eire-j>ro(»f safes. * - 

... A collection of implcmeiiis ot 
tlie chase. 
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Fourth Class.] 


Lkt^of Awards. 


[Calcutta. 


-- 

Certificate of the Fourth Class, 


Burn and Co., Ilowrnli 

Feilmaim & Co., M., Tangra TanncVy . 

Groat EastornfKotcl Co., Ld. 

Mniiro Don Co. 

Sarat Cliaudi’a Dutta & Co. 


Oardon -..scats and pottery. 
HpeeiincMis of tMiiiiiiii' and mate- 
rial l>ark (Babul myrabolans). 
Fancy 1 )is(Miits. 

^liiiiatun* brouf<bafh.* 
lloma'opatliic medicines. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class 


A ratoon, Anna, Mrs. ... 

Faizullabhoy 
Gupta vt Co.^ J. 

•Ditto, ♦B. Ar. ... ... ... 

Mari Cliaran Ghosh ... 

llnrti>u and (Jo., W. IF. 

Nund LrU Dliolo, L.M. S., Musjid Bari Street j 
Eajkid.sto Moitry ... ... ... i 


Patent ooni?li-])il]s. 
MtMlical ]»repa rat ions. 
Ditto ditto. 

A collertion. of inedicincs. 
Tbii\ »*r<al I Iine-knei>M*. 
Sca-fi'liin,Lr lilies. 

DniL^s and medieines. 
Medieiiieak 


CKNTIIAL INDIA 

Ceftifeate of fhr FiYsf r'A/.v.s and tf Col i 

Gwalior, IF.H. the AFaliaraj.Ab Seindia of ... A eate^^ ay rarvetl iji .solid stone. 

Lalla Ihen I>3’al. Indore ... ... P)ioini:rni']n(‘ Ai«‘ws of Central 

India in aliniiiis. 

Crr/ljii'a'tt‘ (f tJu' First Class (rifh Sil''(r JLd'fL 

Alipura, Kao off iiaiulelkhuiul ... ... A e« lIoi'ti«.n eomprisin.: t'ieture-?. 

] ln*i, ljsJhand-\> riliriir, inn- 

sieal in>t.ruinents, 

ol s*l vi r. cImI h'v, eaps, jfwcjbvl 

u^dd rin;.:''. Indl-nnUal br.aee- 
b l''. ankleUs. t(>r-nnLj's, liorns i*f 
.vaniD.u*. le .ad «**!' blaek buek, 

. arms, eilb 'n-eleanin:; inaeliine, 

‘ \e. 

Bhopal, li.ll. ilm Xawab Shaba Jebau Bei;uin A e.-lba ti.-n eeim riving earpet, 
of. : i lndera ainl e* 'n.smn]ui« -n iin di- 

eint''.. l.ady’" dress and fan, a 
tire-anu, a frame for eniT^r^i- 
*derv. a swv'ial, Sh dtje- 

\e. 

Bij.’uvar, H.ll. the Mabarajab uf, Baiulelkbaud A e. Ih eti.-n eompri^im: a '‘foiu* 

Jul: and seap'.'t.'uy l Up-. ir.ni- 
Mer'' mbl dl^!^e''. tron p;in'<. 
i^oUi .aiul silver belelmit-in'ld- 
ei's and pi'rfnnn'ry vessel. :i 
coal. arna;s, alkiSi^-Miek, ::un 
and pi'tol >N]ii]), Ae. 

A Cidleetitm i-oni|n*i^iniI elu'>s* 
nun, anus, and nnail. Ae. 


Charkhari, lltll, the M.ahu rajah dT 



Sii.vER Medal.' of Ammfs. , [Central India. 



Cliliatarpur, II.H. tho-Eujiili of, J3aDdt*lkLand...j A collection comprisinff photo- 

' p’aplis, specimens of hand- 
wri tinp[, teak wood desk, stone 
enp, drinking- vessels, cups, 
carpets, silver and bra.ss dishes 
niid cups, brass ribklets, brace- 
lets, toe-rin^;s, armlets, ear- 
rings, toys, pipe, shoes, sta^ 
skin, country paper, arms, 
pum]>, spinninj^-machine, cotton- 
cleaniiiij machine, Ac. 

Datia, ILIT. tho Maharajah of, Baiidclkhand ... A collection comprisinjj plans of 

biiilclin.i^s in Datia, >)aintinf' of 
Hi.s Highness the Maharajah 
of i>atia, carpet, bianket, small 
carved wooden box, sword hilt, 
pap(‘r-cutter, and paper-weights 
inlaid with ^old, printed cotton 
cloth, embroidered hand ker- 
chief and cap, country pa])crs, 
chintz, printing-instrument, 
arms, lock and key, &c. 

Dewas (Senior Branch), ILH. the Maharajah AhoUcction comprisincfa picture 
yf. dra\Mi hy linjijer nails, sandal 

wood V ritin^-hox, (‘haiiri and 
fan, carpet, iron* slin^.(, cotton 
mill »*loth, towtds, silk fabrics, 

1 yarn, iron ort^ Jicadstall, jiapcr, 
j modcl.s of country carts, sugar- 
cain'-cni.shcr, Ac. 

Dhar, H.H. the Maharajah of ... ... ’ A collcctii^n (*oinprising an album 

, of photographs, giiitafs, <lrugs 
I and medicines, uoodcu hoX(‘s, 

I i\i>i‘v handh* and )»aj)cr-cutter, 
j silver h.»wl, brass table foun- 
i tain, khaki ailk asana and 
ta]>cs. a flag, embroidered 
I swunl-hclt ami disli cover, a 
^ ' cup. ]HTfiini(‘ry, arms, a lock 
I and ki*y, .arrowroot, Ac. 

Gungadhur Eao Gordy, Naih Dcwuii, Kowah ... i Models of conservancy cart and 

latrine, two wall aii^ bracket 
lantiTii.si and a filter made of 
a stone howl dinded into two 
com])artments^ by a slab of 
pliable .sandstone. 

Gwalior, H.H. the Maharajah Scindia of ... A eol lection comprising a .set of 

"* bedside earpets, stone-carvings, 

cotton fabrics, silk dhnfis, arms, 
^ • silver .sv/ >•«///.? and htturas, 

Indore, H.ll. the Maharajah Ilolkar of ,,, A <*ollcctioii eoinju’isiiig a picture 

* drawn by finger nails, sandiil 
wood writing-box, cliauri^ 
fan, carpet, iron .slimr, cotton 
mill cloth, towels, silk fabrics, 
yarn, iron ore, licadstall, paper, 
models of couikry carts, bul- 
* lock-^owi/a, sugafcanc-crushcr# 

Ae, 
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Silver Medal.] List of Anards, [Central India. 



Keith, Major J. B. ... ... . .. Inkstand (dawat), trays, 

cotton cloth, sConc-carvings. 

Oorchha, ll.ll. tho* Maharajah of, Bandcl- A collection comprising atono 
khand, cup.s, nut-cuttcr, 4ririhing- 

vcsscls, spoon, bra^s toys, 

, cotton turban, coat, and trow- ^ 
Hcrs, panther and black buck *. 
skins, matelilock, powder flask, 
s]>ear and swords, Ac. 

JLlcwah, H.II. the^ Maharajah of, Baghelkhand A collecti<>n cf.mpri'iing plioto- 

gra])]i^, carviijgs, and artware, 
a 'silver eu]», filters, umbrellas,, 

, ring'!, and arndets, wheat, gram, 

. e<»rji, rice, inuhooa seeds, Ac. 

lUitlam, H.H. the Bajuh of ♦ A col lection eoTn]>nsing pointing 

of his IJiglincss the MaliHrajah 
of riwar, books, hunsis, 
wooden legs for cot, metal- 
wan*. ivory boxes, Ac., toys, 
huk and pipes, cotton fabrics, 
rfnidisy and CbackfUii shoes, 
gobl and '‘ilvcr jewelry, amis, 

I and bridle, betel-nut, and 
I nj.iuin, Ac. 

Certificate of the Second Cla,s^ filth Bronze 

Ahmed Baksb, mistri, Ktahai ... A single. ]>arrelled broceh-load- 

ing gtiii. 

Ccrtljhate of t/o Third Ch(<s. 

Gungndbur Bao Corny, NaiB Dewan, Reuah ... ' FIe\ible stone. 

Ditto ditio ... ... ‘ I’ublie latriu.'. • 

• l)itt<j ' ditto ... ■ ••• t'onservancy riibbi>h-eart. 

Ditto ditto ... ••• ^'t^ee^ lantern. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. , 

Certificate of the Plrsf <tn l of (inJd M^ftat, 

i^oidnath K«ishtn, Barpiili, Sainbaljuir ... > T isar ^ilk 

Burhanpur, Muiiicipul Committee ... v ... . Collection of ^dk and cotton 

j fabricM, plain .anil embroidert'd. 
j and artudc> of wearing app.uvl. 
Ditto difto ... ... Silk fabric’s. * 

Munshi Lai, Mnlguzar, Datan ... ... Hulked rice, 

Uameharau, Malguzar, Datun ...• ... ' Ditto. 

Certificate of .the First C!a<s with Silver Jltiiat. 

Agriculture, Department of ... ... NlodeN of agricultural iinplc* 

* ’ inent" and appliances. 

Clark, Private XVilliani, 2ml Battnlion ‘ Model of a bridge. 

Leicestershire Bcgiiucul, Jabalpur. 

loT 



' Silver .Mkdal.] 


Lkt of Awanh. [Central Pkovinces. 


Khoosal Mistri, Raipur ... ^ • 

Alakiiiid Rao Ralkrislina, Bati 

Kaghoba J^ati Ram, Saoiicr . • 

.*Templc:Wrig]it, Siirgcon-IMajor R., Nagpur 


Native nejriculhiral implements. 

Fine cotton and silk, silk fabrics 
and wearthg apparel. 

Collection of -the agritmltural 
prodiiois of . the Central Prov- 
iners, 

Mihvr ambulance doply. 


Ccriijicate of ihe Second Chm 

ALn’icnUure and Commerce, Director of 

# Department of. 

Clark, Pi-ivatoAVilliam. 2iul Battalion, Leices- 
hn-sliire |tegiment, Jabajpiir. 

Daviess Cliarles iMcrsoii, Loeomohve Snj)erin- 
t(‘iuk‘iit,* Nagpur aud Chhatisgarh Railway, 
Nagpur. 

Nursingpur, District Fund Committee 
Poran Gadaria Baiula, JSnugor district 
Snuggs, F., Naturalist, llarda 


Tanta Ragzi, Damob District 


Kith Bronze MedaL 

: Collection of oilseeds. 

Drawing and sketcliing instru- 
! inent. 

I Apyaralus for cooling railway 
j carriages. 

! Cnllection of oilseeds. 

! Wliite and black wool. 

I Collection of antelope, stag, 

I "tiger, barking-deer, and ' bliu’ 
j bull heads.inountednnd stulled. ' 
. A silk and grass purdah. 


lIYDEUAliAD. 

•‘Cert if cate of the First Class xuid of Gold Medal, 

Hyderabad, his- Highness tbe Nizam of ... [ 'VVen|)oiis and implement, s of 

I the eliase. 

Certfrate of the First Clihs with Sileer Medal. 

Hyderabad, Jii« Highness the Nizam of ... Bidri-work goblet and tray. 

Ditto ditto ... ..V enllei’tioii (>f e(»tt«»u and silk* 

I fabrics aiid c*nil»ruiiliTy. 
ditto ! lJaigaupuHf*^urk, 

Cert feate of (he Third Class, 

Nawab Salar Jung, Hyderabad ... ... ! Carj^ets. 


JEYPORE. 

Certificate of Mint if the Fint Chm and of Gold Medal. 

Jeypore, liis Highness the Maharajah of i IVrilhnfll oninnu'iit s in /iiin a'*'i 

. bra.ss, old Jspaban brajis afid 
.sUvl work, gold ainl* 
vesgela»|i^d hukkas, old 
pun« and* armour, musical 
lUHtrumeida, old chintzes, 
brocade, Ac. 
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Silver Medal.] 


Lint of Awarch. 


[ J EYPORE 


Certificate of the Pint Clans mth, Silver MedaL 


Kasinath, jeweller, J eypoVo 

School of Arts, Principal of the' Joypore 
Tellery, Sr J., Jeyporc Gasworks^ • 


A collection of plain and enam- 
elled jewelry. 

A collection of brass-work, 

A collection of tars, na|>ktha, and 
pilch. 


* Certificate of the Second Clans tcith Bronze MedaL 


rfail, Superintc'hdont of the Jo3^porc 
Mu.scufn Committee, .fey pore 
J)itto ditto 

Ditto . ditto 

Xnrimv, arnlsman, . ditto 
ddcyrani Naraycii, stone*carV('r, Jc 3 -jx)re 
School oC Arts, PriiiPipal •)£ the Jcypore 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Tcllery, S. J., .ley pore Gasworks ... 


C&tifidhtc of (he 

dirls’ Scho<»l, Principal of the J»*y]>ore 
Museum Comniiltce, deyporo 


Certificate of (he 

ilnnirabax Chumnn Lull, cloth incrohant. 
|H)re.^ 


... A’^cf^etable d\"e9. 

... Wool. 

... Camels' hair word. 

... Drawings aiivl paintings. 

... Anns. 

... Stone and marble carving.s. 

... A c*dlection of putt cry. 

Stuiie an«l marljle-earv^ngs. 

... ■; A collection of laccpicrerlwarc. 

... i tJarncts ainl rock cry.*>tal 
' jt'Welry. 

Third Clas>i. 

« : Kmbroidored w«)rk. 

... A colK‘c{i<*n (vf nankccTW and 
i six otluT varieties of cotton. 

Fourth 

Jc}*- J A Collection of cotton fabrics 
I and San^anir and llagi*’* 
' cbinl/c.^. 


K.tSHMIR. 


Cerfitieafr of' the Fir^f and nf Gold Mtdai, 


K., Srinagar 

K^^llfn^^. ii.II. llic JlabaT.ijah of 


Pitto 

Ihtto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

dit to 


...I C\ar|'<d'i, 

! I’hnhn'i.lerctl J^hawls. 

... ' I ndian white wine. 

... i'tdlcclion td p;n>icr-machc p.iint- 

j cil Work. 

C'ollcctiun of copie r. kras<, and 
1 '•ihcrvNarc, eiian^llcd and 
lactjncred. 

... t'cllrction of tV.shmir sha\\ls 
j :in<l f.abric>, niuP illn.*itrai iwus 
I *d tlu'ir inainifacturc. 


Certificate cf iht ])r>f u'ith Siln r J/in/t.'/, , 

^•'‘dirnir, II. H. (he M.ahar.ijnh id ' ... PiMinly. 

.ditto . ... .. loa’v '•ilk. white ami y«Il<ov 

wa>to >ilk. 

4:rj 



Gold Medai..]. 


‘ LM of Amrda. [Maj)1ia3 & Tbavancoki^. 


MADRAS. AND. TR'AVANCORE. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Qohl Medal 


Clark, Jas. A. P , Tok Mallay Estate, Tonkasi, 
Tinnovolly, .Madras. 

D’Angolis, Ct., Madras... 

Forests, ]\radras. Conservator of ... 

Gangula Cliinua Viraiina, A'izagaj)atam 

Hutchins, llonble Mr. Ju.s t ice, - High Court, 
Afadras. 

Maliomed Arahmood, Eliau Haliadur,. Aziz- 
b«igb, Aladras. 


Officer in charge, Aladras Court ... 

Orr and Sons, P... Aladra.s 
Ditto ditto 

Kainicngar, V., 0,8.1., Dewan of Travaneore... 
Reilly, L*, Hillgrove Estate, Coonoor 
Travaneore, 11. 11. the Alaharajah of. Iravan- 
drum. 

Ditto ditto 

Veneattachellum& Co., P., Pophani’s Proadway, 
Aladras. 

Ditto ditto 

Whiteside, W. S., Aladras 


Ditto ^ ditto 
Whiter, G.* K., Aladras 

Winter alid Craik 

AVoodhouse, A., and Alackcnzie, J. AV., Airlie 
Estate, Kotaglierry. 

Yendapillay AA'erasalingoram, CJiCDgulrowpett, 
YiZagapatgm, 


Spices, nutmegs, cloves, and macc' 

Confect ibnery. 

Indian gums and resins.. 

Carvings in ivory, sandal wood, 
liorn, and tortoise* sliell. 

A f-'ur-bladed dagger and an 
elephant goad. 

A brass gilfs])iVe-box and tray, 
ornainentod with silver tiligree 
and enamelled glas.s*. A gilt 
sniilY-lx>x, ornamented with 
silver filigree and' eiiumelled 
glass. 

Cofoa nibs, Indian, 

'Silver plate, 
t.lfwelry. 

, Cl old and silver lace. 

Inilian cotlee. 

, Ivory-carviiiga Ifoin Travaneore. 

Gold jewelry, neck, ear, wrist, 
and Ieg-i»rnam^ts, rings, 

Indian saAce.s, 

I’repared ^piecs. 

A eoppt'F tray inlaid with silver 
i from I'anjore. Two brad's trays 
j inlaid with silver from Tirupali. 

A eidleetiun of cnrveil furniture. 

• JAertrieal iiitenvjinmuuieatioa in 
trains. Block iii<truinents. 

Electrical starling semaphore. 

Indian colTce. 


C.'irvings in ivoi^ 
wood. 


and sandal 


Ccrt fiodtc of iho First Ctass icith Silver Medal. 


Cherry, W„ Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
Salem. 

Eaton & Co., Coconada 
Edmiston, AY. L., Kotagiri, Xilg-.iiV 
Framjee Pcstonjee, Bliamgara, Al.idras 
Karcourt, Mrs. V. W., I’uiamcoltab, Souili 
India 

Jlerike, O., CalifMit 

Kodaanad Tea Estate, Nilgiri.s 

Lee K irby, AAT., Corioor, M ad ras . ^ ’ 

Lu»h;ngtoD,A. AY., Gan jam 
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j A collcetioii of fibres. 

' Cayeniije pe])i)er. 

; I*]xtracte<l lioriey. 

' A colleelionof silverware. 
Embroidery in satin* 


[ndian cigars. 


'J’ea. 
A eo 


llection of cinchona barH 


&e. » 

A coUcctiou of fibres. 



Silver Medal.] 


Lid of Awards. [Madras & Travaxcoue. 


Madras, Government of 


Ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

• t 

Ditto 

ditto 



Massey Si Co., Madras 

Morris, K. H., K(>ta^dri, Nilgiris ... 

Oakes & Co., Madras ... 

Orr .'ind {Sons, P., Madras ... 

Peirce, Leslie & Co., f’ocliin 
IJoberts A C‘o., Coeouatla , 

Kohertson, \V. U., .\j^rieultural Reporter to the 
Governiuent of India, iSaulapet. 

Staiics cV: L'o., Coimhatore, Madras... 

IStoiiey aiul Winter, ^ladras 

Travaneore, ILH. the Maharajah of, Trevau- 
ilruin. 

AVneattachcllum &Co., P., Popliam’s Broadway, 
Almiras. 

iJiCto ilitto ditto 

Yolkurt Brothers, Coeliin 


A eollcciion of ethnological mo- 
dels of houses, weapons, fishing 
a]>paratus, musical instruments, 
and agricultural implements, 
toys, head ornaments, caps and 
chithing. 

Arni muslin from Chingliput. 

I Carved snuJl-hoxes made of fruit 
I shells from Mandesur. 
i Brass and conper vessels from 
1 Cali<*nt and Tanjore. 

' J*atent pipe plougli. 

' Bee-luM s. 

Indian cigars. 
Kceloiastical.hrassware. 

Samples of coir, rope,* and line. 
Jiidian cigars and ttd)acco.. 

^I’ative agricultural implement s. 

i 

M<voroa til ires. 

System of sigimls, ^loints, lock- 
up, At*. 

A toUectitm of fancy metal 
work, Ac. 

Chuuties. 


, Indian’]iickle.' 
j Coir malting. 


Cijrffcntc (f the SSiomd Chm with Bronze Midn!, 


Aiinaswami Aiynr, lC..'PalaiucuttaIi 
Arokian Pillay, Dindignl 

Clark, .1. A. R , Tck Alallay K^talo, Tenkasi, 
Tinnevelly. 

Forests, Salem nivi'^ioir. Oeputy ConNorvat- r of 
Fvire>tif, South ^’anara. !>eputy Con'*< rvatur of... 
Framjee I’estonjee Bhauigara, Aladras 


Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

iliUo 


ditto 

ditto 


Government. Central Altisoum, AI,a\lras 

llocjpiT, K. I). M , Belhiry 

Madras, Goverument of ... * 


Ditto 

ditto ^ ... 

... 

Dutn 

ditto 

••• 

Ditto 

ditto ‘ 

... 

Ditto 

ditto 

••• 


(Jra<^ mats fron^ Pattanidai, 

J ndian cherooic, 

Indian cdl’ce. 

Wax. 

Do. 

A collection rf Tanjore work 
ni ccj'jnr and -ilver, afid in 
c(*]«per and hra^s. 

B-'inl'ay p^aid work. 

A iM'ilcct It'll of \’izaii;ijpatam 
I carved and cngravid ivory 

! l*o\t‘S. 

t'oUcftit'n of stuffed li'-hes. 

A e»>lleeiion ef tibres. 
Kiuhit^uhred tab'C-chMhs and 
enrtains from"" the Hobart 
’ St h»*ol f<T Maiioiiudau girls. 

Aj'partd and lial^-nla'.luTv from 
; tlie llobarl ScIkh'I for Alahom- 

r cd.'iii girls. 

tir.ass mat» from Sliiyali, Chitvail 
and Palghat. 

Br.-i'S and .due chi ml, i fr<>m 
rncJnn'jK'ly. 

Bra>s chtmlii inlaitl with eon]vr 
and sil\cr from Aierili .Vivot. 


BiioNZK Medal.] List of Airank. [Madeas & Travancoee. 



Madras, Government of 

Ditto .. ditto 
Ditto 


Madiali, INfrs. C. B. ... „ 

Marrya Pillay, Tricliinoiioly 

Brothers & Co., Asha, Ganjnm di;*- 

trict. , 

])itto ditto ^ 

MndiiiShcrif, Klian Bahadur, ironj. 

Siii’i^eoii, Triplicaiic Jhspeiisary, JMadias. 
liiUo ditto 

Narayan Rowji, Madras ... * 

ISieholas A Co., Plioto.<?raplicrs, Madras 

Oakes Co*., Madras .... **• 

Pai^oda of the Minasiii Sundorasvaral, Dovas- 
tamiTti, 3Iadura. . , - c 

Paligaiiur, Brothers of the Zciuindar of »*• 


Rajah Damara Kaoniara Moothoo Vencatappa 
iS'aidoo Bahadoor, Waroo of Kalahasti. 
Samiuatha Pillay, Tri<;liuiopoly .*• ••• 

Seelayaritara Jambanua 

Shunfnogan Pillay, E., Tric‘lnno]io]y 
Soobramaiiia Pillay, Triehiuoiioly ... 

Soutli Coimbatore di. strict 

Ditto <litto .. 

Stafford, H., Forest Oflicer, Go<larcri dis- 
triet. 

Staines & Co., Coimbatore, .Afadras 
Tengifta Kayi Sorabliamia, Bellary 
Travaueorc, his Highuess the Aluharajah of ... 


Tripaty, Alaliaut of 


Vcneadtachclluin & Co., P., Popham’s Broadway, 
Madras. 

Ditto ditto flitto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Wyatl, J. L., Tricfiinopoly ,,, 


Embroidered canopy ffom Ma- 
dura. 

Lacquered trays'from Nandyal. • 
Painted leather dish-iuats from 
• * Nossam. 

Coorg cnibroidevy, 

•Iiufian cheroots. 

Brandy, rum, «fec. 

Eeniied and raw sugar. 

Col lection gf paddies from 
A fa (Iras. 

Hu.sked rice. 

Vieture in embroidery. 

Views ill Madras ])resideney. 
Tiuliaii eigafs. 

I'hnhioitleied canopy. 

I Ivory and •.vandal wood earvini:s 
anil fancy dish-mats from Aoi (Ii 
I Aieot. 

; Pictunal ]>alaniporcs. 
j Indian eheroot.s. 

I Chufis, mixed silk and cotton 
fahrie.s. 

‘ ’Indian ehcpoots. 
i Ditto. 

I A\ {]x. 

[ K.vtracted honey. 

Colfectioii of libre.s. 

Indian eonee. 

Silk faljpie.s. 

A earied black wor>«l lotiis-slinjo 
ed flowVr vatic witii figpre of 
.'^iva in it. f 

; .SjiCi iniens of red wood (•.arvings 
of Tlindii deities and Iioiise- 
hold uteiLsils and aidiiiais from 
'rrii)!ify. 

.Indian eurr}’ -powder. 

•Prc.*!erved (amarind.s. 

Paniarind fi.sh. 

Triehinopcly lace. 


(y vfijlcnte of the Third Clhgs, 


Baker, Gcneraljt. L, Aladras ... ... . Indian tmlTJc. 

Central Jail, Eajaunindry, Siipe? iiifeiident f»f ( arjads. 

Cherry, J. AV., Dejiuty Conservutor of Forests, : 'I'asar and ereciila cocoons. 
Salem. • j ^ 


Ditto ditto (liftd 

Porests, Smith Canara, Deputy Cuuserval^^r-of* 
Sliott.'ikndt Estate, j\<.lim)mtti 
VeiKaittMehellum* A Co , i'., IVq, ham's Bfoad^ 
way, Madras. 


Extracted Iioney. 
Kxlr.iefrjd honey. 
Indian eitffee. 
Jams and jellies. 
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Fourth Class.] Li^t of Aiccmh. [Madras & Travancore. 


• • 

Ceriijimte of the Fourth Clans, 

Madras, Government of ... ... Wunion'ij. clothes of white and 

^ . . sen rlet silk from Ganjarn. 

• Intto , . ditto * Women’s clothes of white silk 

• . ^ from X!im])tee. 

Ditto ditto ,,, ... A eolIeL-tioii of musical instrii- 

11 le Ills. 

Cciiifcafe of the Fifth Clans. 

• * 

Unvildar Deranalhoii, Qiieea’s Own Sappers and [ ]\rodel of the fortress of Serin- 
Minors, Mjulrai. I ga pa tarn, 

MYSORE. 

Certificate of the First Class and of Gold iledaL 

“Mysore E\hil](||ou Cummlttoo ... ... j An inlaid (*l)ony door from the 

Jlaio^alore ]trila('e. ^ 

Venkata Eamana S^>ral> Shimoga, randit ... ' A carved smulaUviSKl jcwel-hox 
• I and boxes fur writing mato- 

1 rials. 

Certificate of the First Class uith f>ilver Mdlal, 

Ah’med AH, DuITadar, Mysore ... ... Kbony teapoys, walkintr-.stieks, 

ea)»im‘t«. Ac., inlaicl >> ilh ivory 
• ami brass. 

Brown, C. G., Dangaloro ... ... rhdtourapliie portraits and 

. , * I views. 

(Jovernment Gard(‘n<, ]hing.'il»»re ... ... ! .Vrr-'wroot. 

(Judigar rndanna. Myson* .... ... \ A jvrb>ratiHl glove-box. 

(iudigar Sivanpa, Mysore ... V jewel-box. 

IMy.sure Exhiljit ion Committee ... ... j A eolli-ctjon raw nie«li« inal pro- 

^ ■ I ducts iirdigein)n< to M \s,.re. 

Ditto *ditto ... A eollri-tioii ,.f grains and samples* 

• * I ]>:uldy. 

Bnngasnmy rillny, Engraver to the Mysore Studies of >till life. 

(lovernment Tress. 

Sham Itao, D., Baiig.alore ... ... tbl-seed';. 

Suha Aelj^ry, carpenter. Mysore ... ... 1 Hook-raek. 

Certificate of the Sicund Cla>s u ith Broitze 3ftd il,* 

Appavoo Chet ty and Son.*', Mj’sure ... i MinleN of railway and tram 

j i-arriages. 

CameroiitJ.. Bangalore ... ^ | Ctdlev i ion of fibres. 

Artieles made of horn and tor- 
toise >hell, eoiisisting id' trays. 
paper-culiers.»eigar-li«'lders, Ac. 

.V eolb'ction of ''ilk bfln-u's. c.»n- 
sisting of eoK>ured Siins, hand- 
kerchiefs, \e. 

- m. 




List of Awards, 


Bronze Medal.]. 


[M? SOUK. 


Mysore EsLibition Committee 

Ditto . ditto ■ • ... ■ 

Ditto ditto ■ ... 

Poor Suhib. Banstaloro 

P.-im Chimder..N.. Cooys; ... . ... 

Kuntfasaiiiy rillay, T., Engraver the Alysore 
Goveriimeiit Press. 

"Seliool of Engineering niul Natural Science, 
Principal of tlie Bangalore. 

Thompson, A. B., Bangalore 


Indian toys. 

Wire for musical instruments 
from Chaiiunpatana. 

A eol lection of spices. 

Perforated burning-sticks, 

clndian collce. 

Paintings of a Hindu lady plny- 
mg’ on tlio vine, a Karubar 
woman, nfid a Maharattce girl. 

Plans and surveys by students. 

Arrowroot. 


Cl yf if cate of the ThiM Class. • 

Binny’s Coffee Works, Manager of. Banga- Indian coffee, 
lore 

Hosooria, Cliifaldroog ... ••• Ern;;s look and padlock. 

Maxwell Alaynard, W., Qnard Hilton and Indian eoflee. 

Siddra Buimoo E.<tates, My.sore, j , , , . 

Afysore ExMbitioii Committee ... ... ! Extracted honey. 

Mysore Museum ... ... .*• t;'lleetioii of ve[0ablc oils. 

Bungasfcmy Pillay. T., Engraver to the GoYcrn- Flags; 
ment Press, Mysore. ' , , . 

Ditto ditto ... ... r.tcbmg on copper, speeimens of 

engraving. and litbogra|)hy. 


S.-W. P. & OUDII. 

Certificate of the First Chyss and of Gold MrdaL 

Asgar Ah and Alal^omcd Ali, of Lucknow j A <‘‘»ll(*ctlon of a(ars, Ac. 

Bansi, carpenter, iSaliaranpur ... ... rar\(>d wooden doorway with 

! doors. 

Benarc.'3, H.H. Maharajali I.ssyri Perdiad A collection of arms, 

Njirain Singh Bahadur, G.C..'S.l., of. j ^ • 

^Bradley & Co., Allahabad ,,, ...! Patent pear-shajied conservancy 

I cart.* 

Carew & Co., Ros% Distillery ... ... Sj,iritq of wihe. 

Chokbe Lai and Kauliay Lai, carjxmtcrs, Bo- Carved sliishani-woo<l doors and 
lundsliahr. ! a carvt‘d bracket inlaid with 

! bra^s. 

Dutbie, .T. F., Government Botanical Gardens, .V collection of tibre.s. 

Tent s of rariou.s*deseri Ilf ions, 
ifnniari figures in clay from 
liUcknow. 

Kinkhahs. 

Carjiets. 

Caps vinbroiJercd in gold, silk, 
and cotton. 

lllumiiifttcd mauuserijds. • 
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Saliaranpn.r. 

Elgin- Mills Co., Cnwnporo 
Guiab Da.s, Luckuow ... 

Ha^z Azimullali and Hafiz 
liunrminan Fatnk, Benares. 
Jail, Agra, Supcrintendciit of 
Kuuliai Lall • ,,, 


Abdul Mazid, 


Mabomdabn/1, Baja 
Bahadur of. 


Ameer llossein Khan 



Gold Medal.] 


Lht of Awards, 


[N.-W. P. & OuDir. 


North-West Soap Co., Ld., Meerut ... Bar and toilet soaps. 

Bershadi Lall, Ciiowk, Luckuow ... Embroidered coats, waist-coats, 

sadJlc-eover, &c. 

Itampur, H.ll., Nawab Mahomed Kullalce Embroidered khes, 

Khan Bahadur, G.C.S.I., C.I.E., of. 

Ditto ditto ditto • Husked rice. 

Sheik Karecm Buksh, Azimgarh ... A collection of satin. 

Todd, 11., Dehra Doou ... ... ... Comb honey. 

Ditto ditto ... ... ... ^ Extracted honey. 

Certificate of the First Class uith Silver Medal, 

Abdulla, carpenter, Nagiua, Bijnor ... 1 Carved ebony glove-case, bed- 

stead legs, &c. 

Aga Mahamcd Ho8.scin and Aga Golam Russul, Illuminated manuscripts. 

Bam pur State. 

Agriculture and Commerce, Department of, A collection of maize, pulses, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. millet, rice, barley, Ac. 

J)itto ditto ditto ... Wax. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... Native agricultural im])lements. 

Ajudia Pershad and daganath, Clmwk. Lucknow; Silver-work cup and basin. 

Amba Dutt Joshi, Seelakhola, Alinorah ... 1 Collection of food and other 

grains, and of tuddors. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... I 11 usked rice. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... , Extracted honey. 

T»ajo Lai A Co., »Sadwara. Farukhaltad ... \ collection of cotton fabrics. 

Benares, 11.11. the Maharaiah I^suri IVrsliad A collection of musical iii'^tru- 
Narain Singh Bahadur, (i.C.S.I.. of. inents. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... A collection of carved ivory foot- 

1 >to»'ls, chairs, huwdalis, and 
eoueh, 

Benares, Municipal Committee ... : A colhction of mu>ical inslru- 

I mcnls. 

Benipershad, Mirzapur... ... ... j Wgetable tlycs, Ac. 

Bradley ami Co., .Mlahabavl ... ... ; Iron n>ad-w.itcring cart. 

'Ditto ditto ... ... Thcnnantiiiote. 

Biilbhuddcr Bass, Chaiuli Cliowk, Benares ... A collection of cinbroidcroJ 

j brocades. 

Ditto ilillo ditto ... Kuibroidered saddle cloth, vcl- 

I vot^, vke, 

v’nrew and Co., lh»sa Distillery ... ^ IvetiiuA and h-af sugar. 

Cawinxire llarucs.s and SaiUUery Eactt‘ry. Sj>ci iineii> t»f iiuligtau'us Liii- 
G<«\crnment. ning materials. 

Ditto tlilto ditto ... M ihiary MidiUery and harue.>»s. 

Central Prison, StiiHTint*'iuleiil of the Eatehgarh Carj'cts. 

Ihlto ditto. Luckll^’\^ Bitto. 

Ihilhie, J. E,, SupiTinteiidciit, Cio>ernmcnt : A collection t>f food-products 
botanical Gardeu.s, Jsaliar.iupur. 1 and toilders. 

Ditto ditto ... ..., A collect ion \ arious kinds of 

j e<>ttou. 

Bitio ditto ... ... ■ Hu'-ked rice. 

East Hope d'owu Estate. Deiira Do»»n ... ' I'ea. 

Elalii Bukah, Kainpur .'Stale ... ... I Double-barrelled ntle >Mtn e.i-e 

, i .ami iinph’im'ul s. 

Elgin Mills (’o., Ld., Cawn]H>ro ... ... ■ Grey ilnlls, Ac. 

Liilal), Ghazipur ... ...1 Ko'^e-u at<T. 

J;'>l>!d Chnnder Banerjee. l'auM|»ore ... Toilet and inodioated so.aps, 

bojiiuath and Lvicliiuenarain, CLuwk, Lucknow | Embroidered sadtllo-cloih and 

' vehet^, vVe. 

•u;5 




Silver Medal.] 


List of Awards i 


[N,-W. P. & OUDH. 


Hafiz Abdul Rahim, weaver, Benares 

Indur Sing, Agra 

Isri, Ati%uH, Aligarh ... 

Johnson, P. 13., Allahabad 
Ditto ditto 

Luchinnn Pershad, Cawn]K>re 
Mahomed Ali, Lucknow 


A samplo of muslin work from 
Benares. 

A eolleetion of swords and 
daggers. 

A carved mantel-piece. 

Thermantidote. 

Imi)rovcd army dooly. 

Indian pickles. 

A collective exhibit of goblets, 
plates, &c., 82)ecimens of raised 
bidri-work. 


Mirza Mahoijied Makde Ali, Khan Bahadur, ^ Articles of bidri and silver-work. 

JS^awab of Lucknow. I . r-r-i- 

Monck-Mason, Capt., R.A., Agra M. A colbvtion of Indian curios, 

including incensc-1mrners,A>A/,», 


Muir i\Iills Co., Ld., Cawiipore 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Murli, Lucknow 

Katlioo Ram, Agra 

Kirotam Alistree, ^Mainpuri 
Rivett-Carnac, J. II., Ghuzipur ••• 


Sahu Kesho Saran, Moradabad 

Sham Lall k Co., Aforadabad 
Telwarec Estate, Kumuon 


spittoons, images, brass 
' mirror, Ae. 

... Swiss cottage tents, 

... Grey drills, A'c. 

... A collection of eotton thread fn 
1 cops and hanks. 

... Caps embroidered in gold, silk, 
and (•♦)tton. 

... M oihd of singing-birds in ivory 
cage. 

... . A small octagonal box, 

... .V collci tion of opium, sbowit)/.; 
materials and in preparation ; 
aUo alkaloids extracted there- 
from. 

... A ><*t of chessmen and board, a 
box, divsli, and teapot. 

... Twi) hiigar-basins and an aflaha, 

... Tea. 


C^rf of fjw (I'tllt Ih'fiuzr ^Icdal. 


Abdulla, carpenter, Xagina, Lijnor 

Agra Aluuieipal Cuniijiittec 

Ditto 

ilillo 

Ditto 

ditto 

Agn'eultnro and (Vmimcrec. Dcp.arl merit 
North-Western I’roviiicea and Uudh. 
Ditto (lilt,, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

<litto 

Ditto 

ditt(, 

Ditto 

ditto 
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... Bijnor inlaid work and carving. 

... (b'ld <*nibroidercd cushion and 
umbridla. 

Large and small carvcil stone 
I scree* ns. 

... ' A colirction of laces, kammur- 
hanils, shucst^ hukkaa and ]Mpcs. 

of, A collection of fibres. 

I 

,,, A eolleetion of gMd embroidery. 

... Brass temple, 71 feet high. Bena- 
res ntylc. 

... A coj lection of models of ngn- 
eultural implements ami an- 
j plianccs from the iS’ortn- 
Wesicrn Provinces. 

... I'a pcr-w'(*ight s, knife-handles, 

j Ac., madcc)f agate, ]nublingst one, 

j ja.««pcr, and onyx from Banda. 

... Iluskcd rice. 



Bronze Medal.] 


Lint of Award'i. 


[N.-W. P. & OoDir, 


Benares, his Highness the Maharaja Tssuri 
Persliad Naraiii Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., of. 
Benares Muniei])ality ... 

Biillan Beg, (Jhowk, Luclvnow 

Bradley k Co., Allahabad 
Ditto 

Bryant, F. B., Assistant Conservator of Forests, i 
Banikhet. 

Bullock, F. S., Collector of Aligarh | 

Cam])boll, Angus, Superiuteiideiit, Itoorkee j 
Workshops. 

Ditto ditto ditto ... ' 

Central Prison, At;ra, Superintendent of ... ! 
Ditto, Benares, Dr. K. Moir, ditto ... | 
Ditto, ditto ditto ditto ... 

Clnini Lnll. Bazar Sudanund, Beiiare.s 
Dnrga Mistri, Mainpuri 

and Balm, Naini Tal ... ... 

Futtehj)ur. I're.sident, District (^)lnlnittco 
(Liribram Fukcerain, Mirzaptir 
(iirdliaree Lull, Chowk, Lucknow ... 

Government Farm, Cawnpore. Superintend- 
ent of. 

Gungaram Baspore of Alo]icebagh, Allahabad... 
llali/ulla, Bareilly 


ir.'ikim T>htiak Ali, Agra 

liar Pra>iul Chhipi, dehangorabad, Buland- 
shahr. 

Ikram Ali, Lucknow 
Jbtlo 

Illahi Luk.sli, Muiulawar, Bijiinre ... 


A collection of enamels. 

Embroidered prayer-bags. 

A eolleciion of rai.scd silver 
work. 

Air-tiglit eonservaney buckets, 
vSealed clips for mail bags, 

Indian gums and resin.s. 

Darrin. 

Surveying and nautical instru- 
ments. 

Jleliograidi and eryptograidiy 
lamp. 

Vegetable dyes. 

Carpet.s. 

Darris. 

Paiijt in gs on ivory. 

An oval tray of Mainpuri work. 
Portraits (])]i()tograpli.s). 

Indian toys and playing-carJ.s. 
(Jraiige >licll-la(*. 

A clay model of a village in tlie 
North-Western Provinces. 
E.vtracted honey. 

A colU'ciion of basket-work. 

, Lacquered client on .«<tand, 
small white and gold coflcr «)u 
St ami. 

Illumin.'ited riKinn<cript s. 

"S.hiS and d^h^v^jiarda/ts, 

(’Ira]H'-.«haped preserved jatha. 
Indian ] icklc<. 

L’lequcrwaiv boxes and pen- 
ca>c<. 


Jiilaun, Di.-itrict Committee of 


.V cl loci ion of ]'i*rsonal orna- 
nieiils n^cd by w Linen of the 
low rr clas-o. 


•Ihaiiv}, Distriid Ciunmitleo of 
.h*hnst*n, P. B., .Mlahabad 
Kahia, Colleett»r i»f 
Kadm .\li, Ba.sh Maiuli, huokiiow 
Ditto, ditto ilitto 

Kennedy, .L, ('olleetor of (lorm Khpur 


Madar Buksh, weaver of dais. ili>triet Bai 
Lareilly. 

^lahonual Ali Khan Bahadoor. Bajah, talukdar 
of Ilassanpore, Sultnn}>t>re. Omlh. 

Mills, Co., Ld., C\‘iwn]KUV 
^bikhun Lai I Narnin Dass, l.ueknow 
^lunslii Newal Kisliore, I.ueknow^ 

Puksh, Bash Maiidi, Lueknow 
ditto ditt>o 


Diiio (litto. 

•• War\^ick ’ <h\g.eart. 

Kxtraeicd honey. 

Mmeo 

Indian I'n-kh's. 

Pri-pared -iambur .<kin for 
m.atliiig einlu-eubreil with 

Mlk, leather pillow-cover em- 
broiilered with "ilk. 
j Mu"]in embroivlercvl with 

I Indian idiaraelers. 

i A sni.'ill basket. 

Ikamp furniture. 

Lueknow eopp,>rware. 

Hv'ok'i printed auvl bound. 
Fi"h-s)i.'iped preseiwed 
! Indian j'lekles. 



Bronze Medal.] 


Lint of Awards, 


[N..W. P. & OuDii, 


Niindoo Mull, Lucloiow ... ... Acolloctionof Lucknow 

rarniu, carpeuter, Furakabiul ... ... A side-board as a sjK'cimen of 

wood-carviu^. 

Pra 3 -ag Kam ... ... ••• Life-sizo ligurcs in clay of 

cultivators. 

Pundit Ajudhoa Persliad, Slialijtdianpur ... TFiisked rice. 

Pundit Srikishaii, Pleader, Lucknow ... Kaised silver-work hitl'l'a bot- 

toms. 

Kivctt-Carnac, J. II., C.I.Pl, P.S.A., Gliazipur Collection of Indian stone 

ini])lcinents from the Nurlh- 
Westeru Provinces. 

Sawal Dass, Cbowk, Lucknow' ... ... A silver surahi with cover and 

chain. 

Sirdar Jagjofc Sin^, Pipri, Bairaich ... Basket-w'crk. 

Sookdyal Byjnath ... ... ... Mirzapur oran^re shell-lac. 

Sunder Lall,\Shezadi, Miindii, Agra ... Pd ectro- plated ware. 

Todd, IL. Debra Doon ... ... ... K.vtracted honey. 

Upper India Couper Paper 3Iill Co., Ld., Collection of pa]>or of difTcr- 

Lucknow. ent kinds, chiefly for prinihig 

anil packing, ^ 

Wahid, weaver, Tanda ... ... Tanda muslins. 

Cert if oaf r of the Thinl Class. 

Agriculture and Commerce, Xorth-Western Indian gums and rc.sins. 

Provinces and Oudb, Department of. | 

Ditto ditto ... ,..! Collection of fodders. 

Arcadia Garden, Debra Doon ... ... i Tt‘a. 

Benares, bis iliglincss the IMaharajnh Is- ! ^Models cf native astronomical 
suri Persaud Narain Sing Bahadur, j instruments. 

G.C.S.L, of. I 

Bradley & Co., Allahabad ... ... ' Self-closing letter-box. 

Bnldco Dass, Tlietheri Bazar, Benares ♦ ... Benares brns.s.work. 

Central Prison, Bareilh', Sn jKTiiPciident of ... , Onlinary bricks and tiles, 

Chandbari, Dhian Singh, ]\Iiiradabad ... i Folding bedsteads. 

Dodd, r. A., Lieiit.-Col., Superintendent North- Vernacular Ncliuol maps. 

Western Provinces and Oudh Guvernincnt 
Press, Allaliabad. 

Edu, Kbyernugger, Meerut City ... ... | Fmhroiderial waistcoat. 

Pnfihie Buksb, Chowk, Luckiiow' ... ... Sainnles of gold and siUcr 

emorniderv. 

Hafizulla Mistree, Moradabad .. ... Folding beitsteads. 

Irvin, il. C., Offg. Deputy Cuuiinissiuner, Bah- Cocoons of wild silk-w’orms. 

raich. ; , 

Jageshwar Prasad ...^ ... ... ' Views of Bciiarcs, 

Kousanie Tea Co., Ld., Kumaon ... ... ’ Tea. 

Lakhaiiwalhi Estate, Debra Doon ... ... • Do. 

Mirza A glia Ali, Khan Baliadur, Lucknow ... , A small enamelled box. 

Muni Lull, blacksmith, Bareilly ... ... i .Meteorological instruments, rain- 

JNaini Tal Brewery Co. ... , JJoitled beer. 

Nathu Kam, GoHalpiira, Agra ... ... ^ inlaid cLcssplato. 

Bambagh Estate, Debra Doon ... - Tea. 

Kosa Distillery, Nort,h.We.-,U-rn I'r.niiiccs and ! Kum. 

Ouoli. i 

Hmith & Co., T. IT., Allahabad ... ... i Dog-carl. 

Sterling and Cn hard J, state, Delira D-mii ... Tea. 

Sulliran, C. C., Hoorkee _ I jr^i-avator for eleaning wells. 

4G8 



Lid of Awards. 


Fourth Class.] 


[N.-W. P. & OUDH. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class. 


Abdul Majid, potter, Kliurja, Bolundsliahr ... 

Lall and Sons, Ftirukhabad 
Bismilla Be^um, Teacher, Girls’ Sehool, Fyzabad 
Lucknow Municipality 

Nabi Buksh and Baddhn, Kanipur State 
Nilconiul Mitra and Son, Allaliabad 
JNoble, C. F., JVesidcnt District Committee, 
Burabaiiki, (Judh. 


Pottery. 

Swiss cottaf^e tent. 

Lace worked in j^oldand cotton. 
A sijjall collection of chikuLti- 
work. 

Pottery. 

Jiose-wine, Ac. 

Nets and models of fishing 
appliances. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 


Mahomed Abbas, Lucknow 
Murndi Mull, Lucknow 
Baliiinulla, carpenter, Saharanpur 

riram, Snliaranpur 
Sultan Khan, Deobiind 


I Indian to]>acco. 

! A piece of embroidered muslin, 
j A model of a carved doorway 
with upper story, 
j Mo<b‘ls of Per>iari wlieels. 

; Feathers and stulfed birds. 


PUNJAB. 


Cerfijirate of the First Class and of Gold Medal. 


Ab<billa r<<^»an, Shawl Mercliant, Ludhiana 
Chumba, H.H. the Kajah of 

Davee Sahai and Chumba NIall, Shawl Nler- 
ehaiUs, Amritsur. 

Ditto ditto 


Davi'e Sahai and Prub Dyal, Shawl Nlen hants, 
Amrit^ur. 

Ilolta Tea Co., I^l., Kangra Valiev 
Jail, Superintendent of (Surgeon-Major 
(i. (\ Koss), Delhi. 

Ditto ditto, Lahore 

Lister and Co. 

Alobarik Din Alistri, Chiiiiot Jhung 
Murree Brewery Co., Ld. 

^lawalpiiuli, Deputy CoinmiijsioiuT of 


i Shawls and rhiuhirs. 

(>l«l embroidery by handmaids 
of tiu* Itanee of (’humba. 
lwanipi>re sba\Gs and cluidars. 

riain oml enibroideretl sliawls, 

I girdles, turbans, r/iumals. and 
' dres>ing-go>Mis. 

Kainpore shawls and chadars. 

'Pea. 

Indian vegetable dyes. 

(Nir]vts. 

Kaw silk, eoci>«>ns, and iasar silk, 
t’arved d<v>r and w imlow. 

I’alo an\l invalid champagne 
1 ale and stout. 

Beehi\ es. 


Crrtijicafe of the First Class leith Silver Medal. 


Abdul Silar, Gurdaspur 

ilartleet, K. K., I*iilum]mr 

Davee Sahai and I’rub J>yal, Amritsur 


In n b ro i d e r e d > h a w I s . 

Silk eoeiH^ns. 

A eollection i»f Viceregal sb.nw Is. 
Kashmir shawls, zemindars, 
girdUw, table-cloths, ehogas, A:c. 



Silver Medal ] 


List of Awards, 


[Punjab. 


Egerton Woollen Mills Compnny, Limited, 
Dliarwal. 

j)itto ditto ditto 

Fazal Din, Bliora, Sliahporc 


Hera Sing, pottor. Pi-lhi ... .... 

Jail, Superintondout of (Surgeon-Major 
G. C. Eoss), Dcllii. 

Ditto ditto, Lahore 

Kipling, J. L., Lahore ... ••• 

Lahore Museum ... 


Lalla Barkat Earn, Lahore 

Lalla Salig Earn, Amritsur 

Mayo Sehofd of Art, Lolioro, rrineipal of 

Sadr-u-din, Kotli Loliaran, 8ialkot 


Zullikar Ali Khan, Delhi 


Coatings, trowscrings, rugs, and 
blanket. s. 

A eolleetion of woollen elotlis. 

A carved door and window from 
Bhera, Shahpore. 

India 11 toys. 

Carpets. 

Indian vegetable dyes. 

Two portrait busts. 

A eolleetion of coloured archi- 
tectural drawings. 

Silk fabrics. 

Ihnbroiilered sliawls. 

Architectural drawing.s. 

Ktd*tware, two sets of saucers 
.and suf'a/iis. 

raintings. 


Cortificate of the Second Class with Bronze Medal, 


Atia, weaver, Kohat ^ ... 

Byjnauth Tea Estate, Kangra ^ alley 
Chandu Slug, Siiltaiipoor, Kapurthalla 
Davee Sahai and I’rub Dyal, Amnt>ur 
Ditto ditto 

Davee Sahai and Chumba Mull, Aniritsur 
Egerton Woollen Mills Co. l^d. ... 

Ilaji Jhindu, weaver, Jullunrlliur 
Haji Malik Eahraan, i’e.sliawar 
Jail, Superintendent of, Ainntsiir ... 

Do. ditto, Debra Email Khan 

Do. ditto, (Jujrat 

Do. ditt'S JulliuKlInir 

Do. ditto, Multan ... 

Do. ditto, (Brig.'ide-Surgcon E. S. 

Bateson), LTnballa (’ify. 

Jawahir, carpenter, Batala, Gurdasjuir 
.Ihindu, weaver, Lciali... 

Kutab Din, mistry, Gnjrat 
Lala Clajar Mnll, Amritsur 
Lala Manik Chaiid, Delhi 
Mahomed Azim, potter, ^rultan ... 

Meakin & Co.. Brewers, Kasauli ... 


Multan, Deputy Commissioner of... 

Nassau Tea Co., Ld., Kangra Valley 
Nicholl, E., Secretary, Municipal Committee, 
Amritsur, 


Nurdin Koftgar, Kotli Loliaran, Sialkot 
Pertab Sing, Lahore 
Pundit Tot a Earn, Lahore 
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V 


' Cotton fabrics woven in colours. 
' 'lea. 

I rrinted cotton fabrics, 
i W ool, canud’s hair. 

; Di llii embroidery and phulkarh'. 
! Ditto ditto. 

I onlleii manufacture. 

^ Cotton fabrics woven in colours. 

; Silk faiuMi’"'. 

\ cgetalile dyes. 

Dit to. 

Dittfu 
I titto. 

J )itto. 

Durris. 

A carved door. 

Cotton ral>ri«*s woven in colours. 
Camp chairs. 

I Hu>K(‘d rice. 

[ (iobl embn idcry. 

Multan j)ott(*ry. 

Champagne ale, XKX strong ale, 
XXX stout. 

Extracted honey. 

Tea. 

A collection of models of agri- 
cultural implements, arts, Ac., 
aud head-dress of an Akali 
Scukli. 

Koftwa ro. 

Cotton fabri<‘s woven in colours. 
Mythological pictures# 



Bronze Medal.] 


List of Atvards. 


[Punjab, 


Punjab Committee, Calcutta Exhibition, Secre- 
tary of. 

Ram Sinpf, Mayo School of Arts, Lahore 
Kawalpiiuli, Deputy Commissioner of 
Simla District Committee ... 

Ditto ditto 

Surajudin Xharadi, Eerozepur ... 


Specimens of ceiling work, 
Arnritsur. 

A.U inlaid and painted sideboard. 
Extracted honey. 

Wax. 

ilone3^-comb. 

A collection of F^tozepur lac- 
querware. " 


Certificate of the Third Class, 


RJiawnlpnr, Private Secretary to his Highness 
tlie IS’awab of. 

Ilhola, pott(‘r. Delhi 
Chandu Lai, Dtdhi 

])avee Sahai and ('liiirnha !Mnll, Arnritsur 
^lam "J'elaiii, Kotli, Loliaran. Sialicot 
ffiirdas])ur, Dt'jnit^' CoininiNsionrr of 
Hu>hinrpiir, Dej)uty Cumiiiissioiior of 
tlagat Pam, Lahore 
Jail, Suj)erintendent of, Ciii jmnwalla 
j)o. ditto, Disbar 

Do. ditto, (Surgeon G. J. Shand, 

M.D.). SialkoL 

Kangra \'alley Tea Co., Ld., ICangra 

Laliore, Dt’puly Coininis>ioner of 

Ludhiana. ditto 

Mayt» S(‘hool of Art, Lahore, Principal of 

AI««ti Ham, Delhi 

Moula lialish, J.aliore ... 


I Raw silk. 

A collection of Delhi pottery. 
CoTjperM are. 

Phul Idris. 

Koftware. 

Cocoon << of wild silk-worm. 
Haw silk. 

Dyt'd llos'i silk. 

Indian vegetable dyes. 

Ditto. 

Carpets. 


Tea. 

Raw silk. 

Sainpltw of silk. 

Architectural tlrnwiTig^. 

Artiides nf g. ,ld embr«.'ider}’, 

, An inlaid carved cabinet and 
! table. 


Certificate of the Fourth Class, 


Ciulah-u-din, Ivotli Loharan, Sealkot 
.lail, Superintendent of, IV'shasN ar. . . 
Do. ilillo, HaNxalpiiidi 

Dv». Sialkoi 

kanhya Lai Dhabra, llosliiarpur ... 


Knftware. 

■ \’cgctal)le dyes. 

ihn.». 

Ditto. 

. A eolletiioii of lloshiarpur 
laetpier-SNork. 


Certificate of the Fifth Class. 


Haji Malik Rahman, Honorary Magistrate, 
l‘<‘shawar. 

'bill, Superinleinlent of. .Inng 
kanhya l^al Hhahni, lloshiarpur ... 
bala Hnmj Das, Arnritsur 
^lalmnied Din Koftgar, Kotti Loharan. Sial- 
kot . 

^^"ur Mahomed, painter and gilder, Delhi 


Engraved affahas and bowls. 

Indian vegetable dyos. 

Inlaid iior}' labinet. 

C'ross belts. 

Kofl^^are. 

Painted bod legs. 
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Gold Medal.] 


Lid of Awards, 


[RAJ^UTA^^A. 


UAJPUTANA- 

Certificate, of the Fird Class amt of Gold Medal, 

Joilbpiir, iVraliarajali Jeswaiit Sing Balia- A colloction of amis, mail, 

diir, G.C.S.I., of. fabrifs, raw products, deco- 

rative work, &c. 

Toiik, It.lL. llie Nawab of ... ... A collection of arms, fabrics, 

raw products, &c. 

Ulwar, II.II. tlic Maharajah of ... ... Arms and mail. 

Ct^rtifieate of the First Class with Si leer Medal, 

Ajmir, General rommittcc ... A collection of gold and silver 

jewelry, cotton manufactures 
and wearing apparel, woollmi 
cloth, embroidery, ivory woi* 
lacijutTware, wooil manufac- 
tures, metalware, Icatlier- 
1 work, Ac. 

Pholepur, II.II. the Maharajah of ... A collection of arms and other 

objects, and a richly-carved 
KttUH* screen, Ac. 

Kotah, H.II. the Maharao of ... ... A colh*c(iun of ludergarh work, 

surahiit cU])S, Ktawah and 
Shergurh work, and Xolah 
I muslins, Ac. 

Ulwar State ... ... •«. A collection of wlu*at, barh*y, 

' gram, maize, millet, pulses, Ac. 

Certificate of the Second C7ass \nth Ih'onze MedaL 

Bnndi, H.II. tlie i\Iahnrao ... ... Whit<* ami Mack wool. 

Dliolepur, H.Jl. the Maliarajah of • ... A «-ullcction of agricultural pro- 

ducts. 

Ewan-Smitli, Lieut. -Col., C.13., I’olitical Agent, Camels' hair wool. 

Bhurt]H:)or and Kcrowh'c. | 

Jail, Superintcinlcnt of, Ajmir ... ... ' Cnrynds. 

dhallawnr Durhnr ... ... ... : Wliitc and Mack wool. 

Kotali, 11.11. the Maharao of ... ... (’olicciiori of food-products. 

Peacock, Colonel 11, P., I'lwar ... ... \Vhi(c and black wool. 

{Shahpnr, the Jlajah of ... ... ...I Ditto ditto. 

Tonk, H.H. the Nawab of ... ... j Ditto ditto. 

Whiteway, K. S., Ajniir ... ... * J)itto ditto. 

Certificate of the Third Class. 

Alahomcd Ibrahim, llwar ... ; A silver-mounted steel .sword in 

I scabbard, covered witli grccu 
I velvet, and an ivory hilU 

Cevtifiente of the Fourth Class. 

Kasi Abdul Eahman, Ulwar ... I An album, a spcc'imcn of Ulwar 

I bookbinding. 
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Gold Medal.] 


Lint of Awards. 


[Tanjore. 


TANJORE. 


Certificate of the First Class and of Gold Medal, 

Taujorc, II.H. the Princess of ... ... I A collection of gold articles of 

1 jewelry, Ac. 


Certificate of the First Class icith Siln r Jlcdfd, 


Hndiisiva Devai, Tanjoro 
Taujorc, 11. II. the Princess of 


Co])|)cr vlicmha, trays, lotas, 
llowcr vases, Ac., inlaid with 
.silver. 

Clotliiiig cLuhroidcred with gold, 
)carl.s, and ht'cllc \^ing.s; also 
lat cniln*oidercd with gold 
and set with diamonds and 
preciou.s stones. 


Certificate of the Second Class with Bronze MtdaL 

Tanjorc, II.H* the Princess of ... ... i A collection of agricultural j»ro- 

I ducts of Tanjore. 


Certificate of the Third Class, 


Prass <du mha and troy inlaid 
with eo|»iter. 


Sa<lisiva Devai, Tanjore 




APPliNDIX. 




^ppcnbix. 


TROVISIONAL REGULATIONS EOR EXHIBITORS. 

1 . Tlio introdudion of daiigoroua substances is strictly proliibitod. 

2. Packages iiitcaidcd for tl>(j l^lxlubition must bear tho printed 
official labels, which will bo furnished to tho exhibitors, and must bo 
consigned as directed. 

d. No sketcli, copy, or reproduction of any exhibit may bo taken 
without iho sp(‘cial permission of tlio exhibitor and tlio .Committee. 
Tlie rijrlit of pormittiiig general views is, however, reserved by the 
Committee. 

4. An official catalogue will bo ])ublished. 

5. Every facility will bo allbrded to exhibitors and their 
agents in oonneetiou with the transport, display, sale, and care of 
their exhibits. 

(). The utmost precautions will ho taken to ]>reservo exhibits 
from injury and to guard the buildings. No rcs])( visibility van bo 
undiTtakmi for damage or loss. Exhibitors should make their own 
arrangements For elfecling in.suranees. 

7. Tlio arrangements with rt'feronee to inaeliinory in motion will 
form the suhj(N‘t of s] social regulations. 

(S. Subject to official conlirmation, agents can be appointed by 
exhibitors. 

1). Exhibitors must defray all charges for sjiace, packing, for- 
warding, receiving, unpac king, and repacking of goods, and ail other 
incidental charges. 

In. All airangeinenis for tin* display of oxhihifs, ineluding 
special constructions, stands, cases, 1abh*s, slclvcs, and the mounting 
of machiiierv and apparatus, must bo carri«Ml out by the (exhibitors at 
their lawn cost and in accordance with ]dans officially approvtal. 

11. Artich's remaining unsold at the (‘l'»e id' tlu' lOxhibitirm must 
be remoV('d within days ; after that tinn' tluw will be removed and 
storiMl at tli(e risk and expense of tin' owner. 

12. Exliibitors must (‘oiiform to all rule< and riegulations. 

Eb A]ijdicati<)ns for s])ace, with full ]>artiiMilars of the inf(m(hed 
exhibit, must be iiiadt’ at the oflice of liic Si*rre(arv or idlicial agent 
before tln^ 1st of August 18S;b Nei’t'ssary forms ami all information 

may be obtaimvl of tlu' SiaTetary or any (d’ tlu‘ ollicial agtuits. 

14. Tlie ordinary charge for spai'O will bi' two shillings for eacli 
of the first, twemty scpiare feid, and oiu' shilling bu’ ('Viay additional 
foot ; hut ('xliibitors desiring a frontage to jiny main nveimo hu’ 
tlioir cases ean obtain it on ]>ayinonl of an lulditional tive sliillings per 
loot of snob frimtage. iiT('s])e('tive of de]db. A ]Hmsage of from two 
to throe foot will be left round each case whore desired, and exhibitors 
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desirous of liJiviiig spaces against tlio wall should montion the fact at 

tho time of application. All aiiiilications niust bo aecompaiiied by 
payment of the full amount for tho spac^o rejpiired. 

25, Tho t^eneral reception of articles in the Exhibition buildings 
will commence on or before tlio 1st October, and cease one week 
before the opening, after which date no exhibits can bo received and all 
vacant spaces become forfeited. 

K). Certificates of gold, silver, or bronze medals will bo awarded 
to exhibitors : a special jury will bo ap])oinlcd for tliis purpose. 

17. Tlie Exhibition will be constituted a bonded warehouse, 
where dutiable oxhituts can remain witliout payment of duty until 
they are sold. Calcutta is a fret' port, exce])t as rc'gard spirits, wines 
and liquors, eider and otlier fermented liquors, ale, beer and porter, 

salt, opium, arms and ammunition.^ 

18. Articles may be sold during the currency of the Exhibition, 
but cannot.be removed witliout tlu' special ])crmission of the Committee. 

ID. An entrance card (not transferable; will be delivered gratis 
to every exhibitor. 

20 . It is intended to keep the Exhibition open daily from 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. and from 8 p.m toll p.m. from on or about tlu^ dth of 
December 1883 until its close, on or about 1st of March following. 


ADDITIONAL liEUULATIONS. 

I. —ATT E A D.V N TS’ 1> A S S I* S . 

1. All exhibitors or ropres(*ntativcs sliall submit to tlio Secretary 
a list of attendants require<l by them during tho currency of the 
Exhibition, so that tlieir iiame.s may be entered in the Attendants' I'ass 
Book and car<ls of admission is.sued to tlcan. 

2. Attendants will Jiave to attend at tin' Ticket Office every 
Saturday between tlio liours of <S a.m. t«) In a.m. for tho purpose of 
receiving tlieir pusses, without whi«-h tiny cannot <‘ntcr tho grounds or 
buildings. Any 2 »crsoii failing to do tills, between tlio hours abovo 
mentioned, will have to boar llie exq^on^c of the entrance fee until tho 
following Saturday. 

3. All attendants will have to ohey any or<ler.s givc^n to tliom by 
the Foreman or Staff Otiiciuls relating to tlui swciqung, dusting, and 
cleaning of their courts, or any otlier matters apjiortaining to the id’ojier 
and regular maiiitGiuinc(3 of order in the building. 

II.-in:CKPTlON OF BX1IIJJIT8. 

^l. Therecfqjtion of cxlu])i(s will bf*gin on Monday tlio 1st October 
188»>, and cease on the 27th Novemlier 1883. The liours of rccepf ion 
will bo from G am. to 4 p.m. Every facility will bo given to (‘xliib- 
itors for the unloading of exhibits and giAting tliem into their proper 
places, bm the labour must bo undertaken by tin; exhibitors thenis(‘lv(‘S. 

2 » llie trucks will liave to Vie unloaded at once, and tho goods 
placed in the bays, so as to allow of no delay or lilock of the main 
avenues. 

3. All refuse will have to bo swept out of the various bays in a 
heap in the avenues tho last thing before tho Exhibition closes, or not 
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lator than G-f30 a.m. the rifjxt morniiipf, so as to facilitate tlio general 
cleaning of the buildings before tlio beginning of the day’s work. 
iii.~W()HKmi:n’s tassks. 

1. Tlioso passGSs will bo issued at the Ticket Office, either for the 
week or the day, wliich will admit tlio bearer twice eaeli day, on an 
application being made to the Secretary stating the number and require- 
ments of tlie men. 

2 . If these tickets should be found to bo macle use of for other pur- 
poses than thoso stated in tlio above rule, the lickets will bo cancelled 
and no further ones issued to the same workmau upon any account 
whatever. 

IA\-SALES ANT) DELIVKllV. 

1. All exliibits sold and delivorcil during tlie currency of fhe 
lixhihition must be duplicates or niad(‘ in tlie E\liihitioii and shown 
by manufacturers Notice of intention to a]>])ly for a license to sell 
must be given at the time of entry, and tlie Executive reserve to tlieiii- 
selvt's the right to refuse or discontinue any lieiuise. 

2 . The rental charge por week is MO ru]»ces, ]iaya1'le in advance, 
]»ayment being made at tlie Secretary’s Otliee ev<‘ry week on Saturday 
betwoMi tlie liours of 0 a.ni. an<l 11 am. Any stall-holder failing to 
do BO will los(‘ his rijnht of selling, and hi.s attendants’ [>asses will be 
immediately stopped. 

V.-LKillTIXO. 

1. The general lighting of tlie building is un(b*rtakcn by tlio 
Executive, but cxhi]»il(»rs who wish fur >perial lights round their ca.M s 
must a]>ply tlirougli tie' oillce to the Manager «d tlie ( )riental Gas 
C’oinpany for all suih additions, wliidi in all ca^es will ]>e at tladr own 
cost, in all such cast's, tie* use of tie* main ^vill be granted free, and 
the cliargo for gas will be nnule at tie* rale of >o much per li<>iir ]K‘r 
burner. All cost of tlie tlttings in such eases must bo borne liy 
exliil titers. 

2. A gas-('M)llci‘tor will attend evi*ry Saturday to colha't tlio 
amount dm' ; and to I'acilitati' matters, it is de>iivd that all exhihitor.s 
if not pt'rsonally ]»resent, sliould leave with tlicir atti iidaiits tin* amount 
due. Any person nut paying the claim will forfeit the use of the 
main. 

VI.- ro WKlb 

Mol ive power will be su]»]>lied free of (‘barge to all exhibitors 
who give notiiM' at the time of making tla ir (‘Utrv, but the ( ‘ st of th.e 
loan of the shafting and cmiplings will bo charged to exhibitors aeeurd- 
iiig to tlu‘ amount th(‘y usi'. 

Exliiliitors or tlnar rc]>rosentativos inu.st call at tlio Scorotary s 
Office and r(‘p(*rt tludr rc(juircmi‘iits butli as regards shafting and horse- 
power immediately on arrival. 

vii.--gakima(;k. 

()/' (/(hh/s for t ,r/,i/,ifio/t. — A. satisfaettU’V nrrangiauent 

has been made with tlie 1*( rt (\>ninii'isioners and 'I'lannvay Gompanj' 
for tlio conv(\yania' of all cases. ]v.u*kages, and goods fn in tin' ships' side 
to the Exhibition ground, and also for tlie nnioval, storing, and 
reliiriiing empty oases on the close of the Exhibition. 
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ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS. 

1. The opening ceremony will take i^lace on Tuesday, the 4th 

December. . , i, rwi. i 

Special tickets for this ceremony may bo purchased at the Ticket 

Office up to Saturday, the 1st December, at tho following rates:— 

Reserved and numbered seats for non-holders of season tickets, 
Rs. 10. Any other part of tho buildiug, Rs. 5. 

Holders of season tickets will have reserved seats assigned to them 
without extra charge on a])plying at the Ticket Office before tho Ist 
December. All licket-hohlers for the opening ceremony must bo in 
their seats by p m., at whioli time the doors will bo closed. After 
the ceremony the Exhibition will remain open till 8 p.m. 

2. On and after tlu' olh December, and until further notice, tho 
Exhibition will be opened daily, except Sundays, from 10-80 a.m. to 
7-80 p.m., and from 8-10 p.m. to 11 p.m. Tho prices of admission will 
bo as follows : — 

Wednesday morning 
Ditto evening 

Otlier days, morning 

Ditto (in tho evening) ... 

Children under twelve, half price. 

Special arrangements will be made for the exclusive admission of 
native ladies on certain daj’s. 

8. The prices of season tickets will bo as follows : — 

Single ticket for gentleman ... 25 rupees. 

Ditto for lady ,,, ,,, 15 „ 

Any gentleman purcliasing single tickets for himself and a lady 
of his family will be allowed to purrhaso additional tickets for other 
land Jide oi Ins family at lO rupc^o.s each. Sea.son tickets for 

children under 12 years of ago will be issued at reduced rates. 

These tickets wall admit tho liolders to tli(‘ Exiiibitioii ono hour 
before the Exhibition opens to llm j)ublio, ami ;it all hours wlum it is 
so open, including the opening and other oilicial ceremonials, with tho 
exception of days which may be set a])art for tho exclu.sivo admission 
of ladies. They will b<- noTi-transfora]>b», and must be presented at tho 
gate each time tin* holder eiit^Ts, if rocpiired. 

4. Exhibit(»rs’ ticket, admitting tho bearer to tlio premises two 
hours before tho hxhibitiou is o])e!i to the ])ublio, and at all other times 
at which it is to open, will be IssiumI, on a]>]di('ali'>ii, to all exhibitors 
tho value of whose exhibits excc(;d.s Rs. Otlier exhibitors can 

obtain similar tickets on payimuit of Rs. 12. Disputes as to tho value 
- f articles exhibited shall bo dueidod, in the case of foreign exhibitors, 
by the agent or represoiitativo of tho country to whicli tho exhibitor 
belongs, and, in casc^ of natlvij exhibitors, by tho Executive Committeo. 
The tickets will not bo transferable, and must bo presented at the 
appointed cntranco each time ilio liolder enters. One only of two or 
more partners in a firm of exhibitors will receive uu exhibitors’ ticket. 


... 1 rupee, 

... 1 „ 

... 4 annas. 
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Exliibitors of ladies’ work and pictures will not bo entitled to exhibit- 
ors’ tickets. Applications for exhibitors’ tickets* must bo made not 
later than the 30th November, after which date no applications will be 
received. 


LADIES’ COURT. 

With the sanction of the Executive Committee, a space has been 
granted in the Calcutta International Exhibition for the display and 
(when required) sale of ladies’ fancy work of all kinds. 

The management of this section will be vested in the hands of 
a committee of ladies resident in» Calcutta, who have kindly under- 
taken the task. 

Every article intended for exhibition shouhl be fully described in 
writing, and a list of eucli articles, as W'dl as the exliibits themselves, 
should bo forwardc‘(l to the ilonori^^’y 8eeretarv, No. 1 Chowriiighee, 
on or before the 20th of November next, after wliicli date nothing will 
be received. 

It is hoped tliat native ladies will join in and contribute to this 
movement. 


JURY REGULATIONS. 

1 . No exhibit will bo allow'ed to compote for aw’ards winch is 
not entered in tlie ollicial catalogue, and, wiiicli is not place<l in the 
Exhibition building on or before the 27t]i Noveniber ISS3, unless the 
exhibitor is able to ju'ove to tlie satisfaction of the Executive Com- 
mittee that the omissiem to enter it in the catalogue, or the delay in 
its arrival, has' been due to causes arising subsequently to its despatch 
from its place nf origin, and entirely beyond his own control. I’erish- 
able articles are alone (‘xeni]»ted from tliis rule. 

2. The clnssiticat km of articles for competition sliall bo decidoil 
by the Executive Committee, and, after publication in the otiieial 
catalogue, shall bo iinal. 

3. A separate jury, consisting of not less than throe members, 
shall be appointed for each class. 

4. Uno-thlrd of Uio jurors ill each class shall ho elected by the 
foreign exliibitors, and one-third by the Indian exhibitors; the remain- 
der shall bo nominated by the Executive Committee. 

No person shall bo eligible for appoint meat iis a juror In any class 
ill which ho exhibits or is in any wav eouiiocted with an exliibitor as 
agent or otherwise unless ho or the exhibitor withwiiom he is connected 
withdraw from competition. 

5. Exhibitors will be iinlted to appear eitlier personally or by 
ropresentativo in tlie jury rooi^ on dates to bo notilied for tlie jnirposo 
of elootiug jui’ors. The names of exhibitors will bo read out by the 
Secretary to the Executive Coiumitti'o, , and each exliibitor or liis 
authorised roprgsontativo will bo at liberty to nominate a jm*or on his 
name being called. 
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Wliero there is a majority of nomiiiationB in favour of one person, 
he shall be considered duly elected. When an equ^ number of nom- 
inations have been given to two or more persons, the Committee shall 
appoint the one they deem best qualified. Where no nominations are 
received, the Committee shall themselves make all appointments. 

6. In the event of the continued non-attoiulance of any juror, 
the Executive Committee shall, on tlio requisition of any one of tho 
remaining? jurors, or of not loss than live exhibitors in tho class being 
judged, appoint a substitute. 

7. Objections to jurors in any class shall not be roeeived unless 
lodged by any exhibitor in that class with the Committee within 48 
horns of the publication of the list of jurors. 

If the Committee consider tho objeetion valid, they may cancel 
tho election. or appointment, and shall tliomsolves appoint a person to 
fill the vacancy thus caused. Objeetious must bo in writing, aiid bo 
addressed to the Secretary to the Executive Committee, bearing on tho 
envelope the words ‘‘ Objection to J uror.” 

8. Each juror shall receive a' i>ass that will arlmit him to tho 
Exhibition buildings, and a badge to bo worn while he is adjudicat- 
ing. 

9. Notice of the times of meeting of tho several juries will bo 
given in the official programme at least one day in advance. Exhibitors 
are invited to attend the meetings of tho juries in their own classes. 
If they omit to do so, they must bear tho consequence of any want of 
explanation to tho jurors regarding any article. Tho decision of the 
jury sUall in all cases be final, unless an application for review of the 
award, on the grijimd that the (3xhii)it has l)eon overl()ok(‘d, bo lodged, 
accompauied by a fee of Its. 80, wilhiii twenty-four hours of tho publi- 
cation of the award with tlio Superintendent of Juri(\si. 

10. The jurors in each class shall choose thedr owm Chairman, 
who. shall convene meetings, preside over de1)at(‘S, and enter the 
propositions and resolutions of the jury, togr-tluT with the reasons for 
the same in the minute-book, lie shall luivo a deliberative as well as 
a casting vote, and shall also certify, under his siguatui'c, tho award of 
the jury. 

11. Jimcs shall have tho power to invito tho co-oporation of 
jurors from other classes, and to call in the aid of experts. 

12. The names of all 2 )ersons eall(,‘d in to aet as exports shall bo 
recorded in the minutes of meetings of each jury, and such minutes 
shall be submitted by tho Chairman to the Executive Coinmitteo. 

13. Juries may, if they consider it iieet'ssary, subdivide (lasses 
into special divisions, and make awards iii each of tho subdivisions 
thus created. ^ It shall be in tho power of tho Exoeutivo Committee 
to make special subdivi.sioiis in classes with referoueo to Oriental 
exhibits, awards being made in such subdivisions. 

11. Collective exhibits shall, as a rule, bo judged in their entirety 
as one. Should, however, an exhibiUjr so desire, and supply the jury 
with due notice and the necessary information. Jus exhibit shall be 
divided, and parts judged sel)aratcly; but no exhibit to any part or 
parts of which an award of merit may be given shall *bo eligible for a 
reward as a collective exhibit. 
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15. Each jury shall submit to the Committee a signed report 
embodying the results of their examination of exhibits, and stating the 
specific reasons For which each award shall have been made. 

IG. Eeports and awards shall bo based upon inherent and 
comparative merit, the elements of merit being held to include consider- 
ations relating to originality, invention, discovery, utility, quality, skill, 
workmanship, fitness for tlio purposes intended, adaptation to public 
wants, economy, ^and cost. A schedule form shall be supplied to eac^ 
exhibitor, in which ho shall bo at liberty to state the merits which he 
claims for the articles exhibited by him. 

17. The reports of jurors shall name the exhibitors who deserve 
recognition, and shall recommend whether tlie award made to them 
shall bo of the first, second, third, fourth, or fifth class, leaving it to 
the Executive Committee to decide the nature of tlie highest aw’ard in 
each class. Jurors sliall limit tliemselvcs to placing exhibits in 
classes, and shall not decide as to the comparative merits of articles in 
any class. 

18. Certificates of merit in accordance with the awards made 
by juries will be furnislied to exhibitors by the Executive Committee. 
A silver medal will be given to all hohlers of first-class certificates, 
and a bronze medal to all holders of second-class certificates. In the 
case of exhibits of speciiil merit the Executive Committee shall be at 
liberty, on the roconimendation of any jury, to award certificates of 
gold medals, whicli sliall entitle the holder to receive a gold medal 
on paynieut of its value on an' order .signed by the President. 


CUSTOM HOUSE AREANGEMEXTS. 

JRiflc'i under Seel ion 0 of Act VII of 1S78. 

1. All entries of goods for the Exhibition must bo passed at the 
riistom House in accordanoo with the arrangements made by the 
Collector of Customs. 

2. Ill res]>ect of dutiable goods, the Exhibition building is 
appointed a public warehoii.^e uiuLt tlie provisions of section 15 of Act 
YHI of 1878, of which Mr. Jules *Jouherf sliall l)o deemed to *be the 
keeper for tlie purptws of sect ion ‘.IG id’ that Ai-t." 

8. Packages containing dutiable goods, up<m wliiih duty has n(’)t 
b<‘Cn paid, must be cntercil for bond aiul appraisod and taken in charge 
of an ollit'cr to the bAhibition building, in tlie usual manner. PenJ- 
hig appraisement and removal to tlie Exliibilion building, all sueli 

G ckages will bo Jillowed to reniaiu rent-free in a portion of the Custom 
ouse premises Bid apart for the j)ur]x)se. 

4*. At the close of the Exhibition, exhibitors will liavqto aecount 
to tho Custom House authorities for all dutiable jzoods admitted into 
tlio Exhibition in aeeordanee with tbo bond bill of entry. Goods 
niteiuled for delivery in Calcutta on sale or otlierwise uill on payment 
of duty ho cleared from bond,* and goods intended for re-exportation 
will be rosliipp^'d from bond in tlio usual manner. 
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' o. The charges mentioued in the schedule attached to those rules 
are remitted in respect of goods intended for the Exhibition. 

6. No duty will ho payable for wines, spirits, or other liquors 
consumed in the Exliibition for tasting or judging purposes, and a 
certificate of tlie amount thus consumed must bo obtained from the 
Secretary to tlie Executive Committee of tlio Exhibition and presented 
by exhibitors to tlie Custom House officer when accounting for the 
dutiable goods admitted into the Exhibition. 'Vyithouj; such certificate 
duty will be assessed on all dutiable goods shown by the bills of entry 
as having been admitted into the Exhibition and vvhich are not forth- 
coming at its close. 

7. Tlie Custom House officers will not have custody of, or be in 
any way respQnsibto for,’ goods in the Exhibition building, the custody 
of which as a public warehouse will rest with Mr. Jules Joiibert. 

8. These rules apply only to goods intended bom Jidv for exhi- 
bition. 

SCIIKDFLE. 




Entfy. 

Es 

A. 

r. 

1. 

2. 

"WliarF rent f(»r any time over four tlays diirin" wliicli they 
lie at tlic Custom House 

Tonu of hoiul 

1 

0 

0 


Two warcliou.dng chalaiis 

... ... • • • 

0 

1 

0 

4. 

IVon’s fee 

... 

0 

4 

0 

5. 

OlDcer s fee ‘ 

• . • ‘ « • • ... 

4 

0 

0 

6. 

Two clcaran{‘c,(.‘lialaiis 

» 

Clcdraun. ^ 

0 

1 

0 

7. 

Ollieor’s foes 


4 

0 

0 

8. 

Ec-ga\iging foe (if in cast 

0 ... y. 

1 

0* 

0 

9. 

rreveutive OfEecr's foe 

licsJiipmiHt, 

4 

0 

0 


GENEEAL INSTItUCTIONS FOll GUIDANCE OF LOCAL 
• COMMITTEES IN 13ENGAL. 

1. Local Committees need only give tlieir attention to tin? 
ccjllection of exhibits of local artware, jewelry, fabrics, furniture, and 
other finished nianulaetures "hiid articles of use, adoninu.'iit, or luxury. 
The collection •of sarftples of raw prodiicts [ind rough maiui fact arcs 
therefrom, as well as of agriculfural machiiu's and inqdements, has 
been undertaken by file Kevenuo and Agrioulturid Department of ilio 
Goveriimeiit of India. It is ditlieult to define the jinauso diirorcnco 
between rough manufactures aial fiiiisli(>d maiiufaetures or fabrics, and 
Local Committees sliould vely on their own judgment. In cast.^ of 
doubt, reference should be made to the Hecrolary, Executive Committee 
at Calcutta. 

.V i ‘i catalogiio of the Calcutta Exhibition of 1882, 

.vhich lia,s lately been circulated to all district officers, may bo refeuTod 
to with advantage, as showing in a general way ilio sort of things 
procurablo for exliibition in each distnet in Hengal. Many of the 
articles sent to the Calcutta Exhibition of 1882 arc now i;i tlio Economic 
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Museum, and will^ if necessary, be used again for the Exhibition of 
1883-84. It is not advisable, therefore, that Local Committees should 
procure an exactly similar collection to that of 1882, but tlie collec- 
tion may. bo generally of the same sort, the specimens being, if possible, 
better and more varied, and representative of the productions of the 
district. 

3. Lists of proposed exhibits with estimates of cost sliould be 
prepared -as soon a^ practicable by Distriok ComrnitteGS and forwarded 
to the Local Committees at the liead-quailers of tlio division. When 
these have been received from all distri(ds, the Local Committee should 
cheek and compare them with each otlior, ami strike out unnecessary 
duidicates, stiggest omissions \Adiicli should be sup})li(.Ml, and so on. 
When tliiis revised, the lists slioidd bo sent by tlio l^ocal Committee to. 
tlio Secretary to tlio Executive Committee at Calcutta, where they will 
ho checked again and compared with the stock of articles already avail- 
able in the E(!oncmic Mus(‘um. The object of this clieck and compari- 
son is to avoid waste of money in tho purchase of duplhaites. When 
the lists and estimates have been thus examined, tlio necessary funds 
will bo supplied, and tho purchases can be effected. Local Committees 
will exercise their discretion as to ordering at once such articles as 
require time for manufacture. 

4. Tho pur( ‘based exhibits will bo tlio property of tho Oovern- 
ment of Ikmgal, and will ovoiitually, after the close of the Exhibitlm, 
fonu part of a permanent eolloction to be kept on view in an annexe of 
tho Imperial Museum at Calcutta. Lesides these purchased exliibits, 
however, it is believed that a valuable and interesting <*oHectiou of 
loan exhibits may be made by the Local and Listrict Committees ; 
and it may happen also that some local native manufaidurors, dealtjrs, 
or workiiU'U may wish to exliibit (.>u their own ace«)iint in the same 
way tliat European . in aim fact urers do. Tlioso last, if tlfby are 
substantial persons or firms, sliould be furnished with printed form's of 
application for spac(\ and bo instructed to apply direct to tho Secretary 
to tlio Exeeutivo Committee. But if tlu'y are merely local work- 
pcoplo in a small way of bu>ines>, they should be de:dt with by Com- 
mittees according to tho rules in the vernacular letter below mentioned. 
As regards loan exhibits, the iiOcal and Listrict Committee should 
undertake to afford all facilities to ]uu’sons who oiler thorn. A ]>riiited 
form of vernaeular letter in Bengali and I’^rdii will bo furnished to 
all Committees to hi' nistrihutial freely at tlieir diseivtioii. The letter 
may bo fnidher traiislatiMl into any other local language as may bo 
deemed advisable by the Commitlees. The English translation ef it 
will show tlio object of the letter and tho riiros to bo observed by 
fvommittoes in dealing generally with exliibits. 

5. A supply of printed labels, lioth for loan and other exhibits, 
will bo furnisheil to all Committees, and also of ]'rinted forms of 
I’cgistor slieots in wliieh to enter the lists of exhibits. Laln^ls printed on 
white paper in rod ink are intended for loan I'xkihits. I hose printed 
on white paper in black U]k are for ordinary exlijjiits meant for sale, 
and those printed in black ink on red paper are moajit for purcliasc^l 
exhibits, which are to beeomo tho property of (.lovornment and remain 
in the Museum. To avoid confusion, the labels will bo numbered 
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consecutively in one single series, and no two labels will have the same 
number. In entering the articles in the register sheets, the number 
of the label should be entered, as well as the name of the article and 
other ^particulars noted on the label. 

0. All articles intended for the Exhibition should be sent to 
the Secretary, Executive Committee, so as to reach him not later than 
1st October 188d. Printed addi'css labels for the packages will bo 
supplied. 


VERNACULAR NOTICE TO BE CIRCULATED BY LOCAL 
COMMITTEES IN BENGAL.* 

TEA^\SLATIOX 

Exhibition of all things worthy to he shown from all countries in the tcorhl 
to he held in Calcutta^ under the patronage of his ExeeUency the 
Vireroy and Governor-General of India and his Honor the Lieuten^ 
ant- Governor of Bengal. 

Exhibition of all things, both common and uncommon, orna- 
mental and useful, from all countries, far or near, is to bo liold in Cal- 
cutta from the commencement ot the month of December 18(83 till the 
1st of March 1884. 

People from all countries will tlion come to Calcutta to see the 
things shown in tliat Exhibition. Other and far diNtaiit countries will 
show all that they ])Osse.ss of the ricln‘.st and best ; and all men will 
compare things sent from one country witli tlioso sent from others. 
Natives of India, for love of their country, and for its gr(‘at(*r power 
and glcn*y, will, with all their power, show and reecunmcml to other 
nations those things for whieli the East is famous. In tliis way work- 
men and aitisans will see the skilfulne.ss and treasures of (lifferent 
nations, and those things whieli arc mo.st useful or most worthy they 
will be able to examine. Good to India will accrue not only in this 
way, but wdien foreign nations see tlie skill and elovenioss of Eastern 
nations, they w*ill be desirous of obtaining the manufaeturos of India 
and the East, and thus great commerce? and welfare may bo brouglit to 
the Indian people at large. 

Articles, both useful and ornamental, wliicli are manufactured by 
natives of the East at the present time*, will be sliown at tliis Exhibition. 
There are skilled workmen in India, who at the pr(*sent time make silk, 
cloths, embroidery, ear-rings, jew^elry — botli gold and silver — , stjitiu's, 
carpets, screens, mattings, vessels of gold, silv(‘r, brass, iron, an<l oartlicu* 
ware, and many otlier .articles wbieli have not l)ceii hero mentioned. 
All things madr? at the present time, both iisel'ul or ornnmcuital, (‘omnion 
or uncommon, will be exhibited, so that the pros]>mty and skill of 
India may be seen and her tradf? be inorearted. All thi'so things, as 
sho^vm in the rules below, may Ik? sold during the Exhibition; but 
nothing need be sold unless tlie owner wislies. 

• Ti.i.s in tlic vornruMilnr letter ref. ired to in i.umirraeh i of the Keiioiul instructioiK^ 
guiduuce of Local ComiiiiUoc.i in Lujjj.-al. 
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In addition to things which aro made at tho present time, there ar© 
many rare and curious articles which are no longer made. In the 
possession of well-born natives and villagers also are many old and 
cimous (irticles, such as rare old silk, gold and silver plate engraved 
or enamelled or set with golden flowers ; hukka^t of choice patterns ; 
musical instruments, for whielijilie natives of the East are so famous ; 
juctures and j)ainting8; stone vessels, llowen^d or studded; amiour 
engraved with gold or rare devices; jewelry and otlier old and curious 
work which have been handed down from father to son from old times, 
and whieli the owners do not wish to part with or sell. Some of these 
tilings useifto bo formerly commonly manufactured and used, but now 
tho art is forgotten, and no longer can t}n‘y be niade, or else, although 
tlie art is nob forgotten, tliey lire not made beoauso they are not sold 
now so much as they used to be. If fon^igners can see these tilings they 
may adniird them, and perhaps the old manufacture will spring up again 
and llourisli. 

Such tilings will, if tho owners are Avilling, be boiTowed, for tho 
Exliibition aial tak(‘ii the greatest care of. They will not be sold, nor 
will tliey be given to any one, but will remain under tho care of tho 
Executive Committee appointed by the Government of Bengal until 
tho Exhibition is closed, and tluy can be returned to their owners. 
Tilings exhibited in this way will be placed in the loan collection, and 
will bi‘ 60 }»nrato from tlio rest of the Exhibition. Tliey will show the 
glory and ricliiu'ss of tho East in jiast and present times, and tho pride 
of country of the natives will be seen in the excelleiice and splendour 
of these loan exhibits. 

The following are the rules which have betai ma<le, and will 
Throughout be adhered to for the safety and eollecliun both of tho loan 
and other exhibits. 


KCLES. 

1 . The Exliibition will bo held in Calcutta from the fth of * 

Doconibcr to the 1st of March B'484. 

2. All exhibits will be umhu’ the care of tlie Executive Committee 
appointed by Cioveinmeiit, who lu-rcby give assuraiiee that no cxliibit 
Bhall be given away, ke}>t, or traiisforred. 

3. The Executive and Local Committees liavo the right of reject- 
ing any article not considered suitabh* b>r tho Exhibition. 

4. Every artich' sent to tli»' Exhibition must have a tiekot on it 
in the form sent by the Executive Committi'e, to show* the name and 
adilress of the owner, and whether tlie article is for sale or on loan, 
lictl tick(*ts will b(‘ suj>plied for loan articles, and black tickets for 
articles for sale. • Without a ticket no article will be nn-oived. 

5. No loan cxliibit will be ki*pt, sold, or transferred, but will, at 
tho close of the Exhibition, bo returned iu safety and without oxpeiiso to 
the o.\bibitor. 

*(). Articles which are intended f<H' sale majr bo sold during tlie 
lixbibition, but may not be taken away by purchasers without spoeial 
leave from the ExiHaitivo Committee. 

7. Tlie ]>rie<' of arfiides wliit'h are intembMl for sale must he tixed 
tlio maker and Local Committee ; lliat price must bo sutlieient to 
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cover the expenses of manufaeturo, carriage, space, &c., and will be 
called the “ exhibition price/^ If sold, the cost of carriage, space, &o,, 
will be deducted from the soiling price, and the balance sent to the 
maker or exhibitor. 

8. If unsold the Executive Committee will return the exhibit 
though the Local Committee to the owi^r, or sell them by auction or 
otherwise to the best advantage if the owner desires it. 

9. Large native firms and others of good position will be subject 
to the provisional regulations as laid dawn in the Prospectus, copies of 
which, together witli forms of application for space, can bo obtained 
from the Local Committee. But in the case of poor village workmen 
the Executive Committee will at their discretion return unsold articles 
free of expense. 

10. Applications must bo made to the Local Committees before the 
1st of June lJS8d, or sueli date as the Local Committee may*fix. Special 
intimation must be given by iiitcmding exhibitors in tlio loan colb'ction. 

11. Medals and certiticates of merit will bo awarded to exhibitors 
by a special jury. 


VERNACULAR NOTICE.* 

^ TKAXSLATIOi^. 

It is hereby brought to the notice of tlio general public that an 
Exhibition of all things woiihy to bo shf)wn from all the countries of 
the world will be held in (kilcutta on the Mjiidau from the 4th of Decem- 
ber 188b till the 1st of March 1881. For many mouths buildiiigs liavo 
been under construction, by order of bis Honor the liioutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, on tlio south si<le of tlio iliisoum and on tlai 
Maidan for the purpose of containing all tie* tliiirgs that wdll he scut. 
In the Exhibition buiblings will be sliown niachiiicry of all kinds, ami 
the manufactures and invontions of JMigland and all ollu'r foroigii 
countries, and there will be sperimciis there* of all the rielu*st and best 
things made in Bengal and the other proviiieos of the emjaro, which liavo 
been collected from all [tarts by olliceis s])eoially appointed by the G<jvern- 
ment. Peoph 3 will come in great numbo‘rs from all parts of tlio world 
to see the glory and gre^atiiess of India, and tlie i)eo[»lo of India will 
bo able to see tlio numberless beautiful [>ro<lu(;fions of tlio J'lasi ami 
AVest. Thus new manufactures of foreign things will be introduced 
into India, and increased trade and cheajim.*>s of artieles will follow. 

Besides all these things, th<*re will be ex])osud to tho view of 
whoever wishes to see tlio best and rnlu'st j(a\a‘ls of tin* Maharajas, 
Rajas, Nawabs, Thakurs, Zeiiun<bir:5, Blinkers, ami otlier rich men. For 
these, of which tlio value will bo many lakhs of rupees, a sjiocial build- 
ing has been made, in wliicli tiny can be kejd sab* and well shown. 

These things will bo always vi.'^ibh*, and tli(*re will also bo at fix('d 
liours of the aiternoon and evening varied ami beautiful iitmashas to 
fill'd all kinds of peoplp. Among th(*s(,* will be music of many kinds, 
and other entertainments of a polyteclmio churactor, which will bo 
changed from time to time. 

riiis notice wiw i^riucl as uii u<lvciti..cin'jnl of tiic f'i.\}iii4tion shortly l>cforo it'j oj'cnii*^. 
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In order tliat every person, whether rich or poor, may be able to 
visit thetfxhibition as often as ho may wish, the ])rico of admission has 
)jcen n#do for all hours of' c^very day, except Sunday and Wednesday, 
from 10 a.m. to 7-JiO p.m. four annas.. In the evening the pried will 
bo eight annas. On Wednesday, in order .that thoso,pcrson8 who wish* 
to^ seethe Exhibition may do so with special ease and comfort, the 
charge wrll bo one rupee. 

it is also desired that the ladies of India may see the Exhibition 
privately, and in a maim or wliieh will not injure their -caste, and for 
this reason special days will liereafter be set apart, on which ladies only 
will bo admitted and all men wil^ be excluded. 

This is the first opportunity .which has ever occurred f err the people 
of India to see all these wonderful and beautiful things^ and it is not 
likely that such a chance will oeJur again during the lifetime of men 
now living. It is tliereforo the wish of the Government, which has 
taken so much pains, and spent so much money on coUectiiig them, 
tliat all pe^isons, high and low, great and small, rich and poor, should 
como to SCO the Exhibition, and it is for this reason that the prices of 
entiau(34J have been fixed so low. Every one should crjine. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EXIIIDITS. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS, 


1. Paintings and drawin^.s. 1 

2. Sculptures. 

3. Arcliitcctural drawings and 

models. 


d. Engravings, lithographs, &c. 
5. Photographs. 

C. Works of art not specified. 


SECTION B.--EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


7. Educational appliances, models of 

schools, .school furniture and 
books. 

8. Maps, charts, and geographical 

apparatus. 

9. Specimens of work done by pupils 

in schools. 


10. Gymnasia. 

11. Stationery and artists' materials. 

12. Printing and book-binding. 

13. Photographic ap])aratiis, chemi 
cals, and other a])pliances. 

11. ^lusical instruments. 

I 15. Seientilie instruments. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 


in. Systems of drainage. 

17. Appliances eonueeted with sanita- 

tion and liygieiie. 

18. Drugs and medicines. 

19. Surgical instruments. 


20. Hospital appliances. 

21. Ambulances. 

22. Other objects connected witli 

health. 


SECTION D.— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE 
USE OR DECORATION OP DWELLING-1101 SES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 


23. Furniture and upholstery. 

24. Glassware of all kinds. 

26. Stone utensils, pottery, porcelain, 

aiul earthenware. 

20. M etalware, hardware, nud cutlery. 

27. Clocks, watches, uiul their acces- 

sories. 

28. Brushware. 

29. Basket ware. 

Apparnliis and proccsse.s foif 
cooling, healing, and lighliii|^. 

31. Decorative work, ineluding carving 
and artwaro. 


32. Carpets, haiK'ings, tapestry, fur- 

nit ure-stuffs, malting, paper- 
hangings. 

33. jMarble and alabaster. 

31, Bronzes, ornamental work in 
gold, silver, and other metals. 
35. Toys. 

30. Other household utensils and 
appliances, 

37. Camp e«piipmcnt, including touts. 



II 


Clamfication of Ejchibits. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS. INCLUDmO APPAREL, TOILET REQUI- 
SITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 


38. 

Cotton fabrics. 

46. 

39. 

Wool fabrics. 

47. 

40. 

Silk fabrics. 

48. 

41. 

Jute fabrics. 

49. 

42. 

Other fabrics. 

60. 

43. 

Mixed fabrics. 

51. 

44. 

Shawls. * j 

62. 

45.‘ 

Faue 3 ^ work. 



Apparel and haberdashery. 
Boots, slices, and slippers. 
Hats and caps. 

Umbrellas and parasols. 
Jewelry and precious stones. 
IVrfiimcry. 

Objects not specified. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 


53. Minerals and mctallurgic pro- 
ducts. 

5X. Indigenous timber and otlier 
forest products. . • 

65. Oil-seeds. 

6(3. Oils. 

67. Soap, tallow, wax, and other 
manufactures of oleaginous 
substances. 

58. Hides, horns, hair, bristles, &c. 

59. Leather and manufactures of 

leather. 

60. Cotton, raw and thread. 

61. Cotton manufactures. 

62. Silk, raw, cocoon and thread. 

63. Wool, raw and j'arns. 

64. Jute, raw and yarns. 

65. Manufactures of jute. 

66. Coir and manufac'tures therefrom. 

67. Other fibres and manufactures 

therefrom. 


68. Paper, 

69. Ivory, tortoisc-shell, sponge, and 

shells. 

70. Materials for baskets, wicker 

and plait work. 

71. Cement. 

72. * Building materials, exclusive of 

cement. 

73. Lae. 

71. Gums and resins. 

75. Indigo. 

76. Otlnu’ dyeing and colouring 

materials. 

77. Colours, paint, varnishes. 

78. Tobaeeo. 

79. Chemicals. 

8U. Alaterials used for bleaching, 
tanninc’, ami currying. 

81. Other products ani manufaetures 
not specified. 


SECTION G.— MACTIINKRY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORT, APPLIANCES AM) PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 


82. Boilers and engines. j 

83. Railway plant and rolling-stock, ' 

tramways. 

84. Telegraphy, telepliones, helio- 

grajdis. 

85. Mining and metallurgy. 

86. Chemistry, ])haimaey, tanning. 

87. Artillery, arms, ammunition, war 

material. 

88. Civil engineering and arcliiteetnre. 

89. Ocean, coast, and river navigation. 

90. Carriages and vehicles, wheel- 

wrights’ work. 

91. Workshop inaehiiie.s and tools. 

92. Blacksmiths’ work, locks, safes, 

&c. 

93. Carpenters’ work, joinery, Ac. 

94. Cooling machiueiy auJ icc- 

machines. 

95. Aerated waters and bottling 

machines. 

96. Maeliincs and processes for pre- 

serving food. 


97. Tobacco manufueturo and iinple- 

iiients used in the cousuniptieii 
thereof. 

98. Sj>i lining, weaving, and rope- 

making. 

99. Paper-making. 

100. Pressing, type-making, ruling, 

book-hindiiig. 

101. Pressing and baling. 

102. Fire-engines, extincteurs, pumps, 

cranes, gauges, registering ^in- 
struments. 

103. Electro-plating. 

lOl. Brewing and di.stillalion. 

105. Manufacture of perfumery. 

106. Manufacture of porcelain, 

cartlicnwaro, and glas.s. . . 

107. Means of producing artifitu*^ 

li;{]lt. 

108. Sewing machine.s. 

109. Cottou ]irinting. 



ClaHHiHcation of ExhihiU, 


111 


SECTION. I£.-«FOOD PRODUCTS. 


110. Tea. 

111. CofToo. 

112. Su»»ar. 

112, Spices. 

1 I t. Chocolate and cocoa. 

115. Dread stulTs and articles made 
thcrcfiom. • 

•1 1(>. Arrowroot, tapioca, .sago. 

117. Duitcr. 

118. Ghee, lard, and other fatty sub- 

stances. 

11^. Preserved meat. 

120. Preserved soup. 

121. Preserved fish. 

122. Preserved fruits and vegetables. 


123. Nuts. 

124. Confectionery. 

12.5. Jams and jellies. 

120. Honey. 

127. Esseu(;es and extracts. 

128. Pickles, sauces, chutneys, and 

cu^ry-powde^^. 

120. Ale, beer, and porter. 

130. (3der and perry. 

131. Wines and li([ueurs. 

132. Spirits. 

J33. Cordials ami syrups. 

131. Aerated and mineral waters. 

135. Vitiegar. 

130. Other i)rovisious not specide 1. 


SECTION I.-AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


137. 


138. 

130. 


110 . 


Collections of aj;ricultural pro- 
ducts. 

Ditto horticultural ditto. 

Processes, imjjle’tu'uts, and ma- 
chines Used in eulti\'ation. j 

Processes, imj)lcmcnts, and rcn- ’ 
chines applied to agricultuful i 
and horticultural product.s. i 


111 . 

lit 

113. 


Piocosses, implements, and ma 
cliines used for iirigation. 
Garden furniture, fountains. 
iMaimre.s. 


SECTION K.— ETHNOLOGY, ARCILEOLOGY, iND NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

141. Kthnol('>gical eolleetion. i 117. Implements connected \Nilh 

115. Aichicolo^dcal eoilcction. | fi'^herv. 

IP). Weapons and iniploments of the 118. Collections of animaG ..tnffed. Ae. 

chase. 110. Ollier natural history specimens. 




CALCUTTA INTERNAflONAL EXHIBITION, 

1883-84. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


SECTION A,— FINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Autotype Co., 71, Oxford Street, London, W.C. — Plioto-engraving.s and pboto- 
coHotype. 

Constable (W. H.), the Candmdge Stained Glass Works, the Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. — Stained glass window of two lights: subject, “ Christ's Commission 
to St. Peter.” * • 

Dawson (A. & W.), Hogarth works, Chi.swick, London, W. — Photo-typographic' 
blocks and photo-edgravings. 

Doulton and Co., Lambeth, London. -r-Terra cotta sculptures. 

Eyre AND SroTTisw’OODE, London.— Lit hogi*aphie and art jiriuting ; Christmas, 

* Hew^Yeiir, and other cainls. ' . * ' 

An important feature is the- printing and publishing of illmstratcd calendars. 
Included ill the colleetion now shown is the iirst of a series of xiroductions 
of old ballads in old Missal ftt 3 do. 

Heaton (Ralph) and Sons, The Alint, Birmiimham. — Coins; medals; tokens. 

Hildesheimer(JS.) AND Co., Silk Street, Whiteero.ss Street, London. —Oleograplns, 
Christmas cards ; reliefs. 

Langdale (K. F.), 72 and 73, Hatton • Garden. London. — Water-color drawings ; 

. views of Calcutta, signed and dated “ Jl. DanieN. 1783.!' 

Lewis (Abel), bhueh Road, Douglas, Isle of Man. — Photogitiphic portrait studies, 
])hotogra nh ie laud .sea])e s. 

Manfield (Jl.), iVorthamidon. — Photographs of English landscapes; idiotographs 
of interiors. 

Marsh Bros., Hart Street, Henley-on-Thames. — Photographs. 

‘.‘Pictorial World” (FuorRiEToii.s of the), ITJ, Strand, London. — Original 
sketches. 

Pen WICK (Georgi:), 20, Station Street, Burton-on-Trent.— Photogi'aplis. 

Tuck (Hapiiakl) and Sons, 73, Coleman Street, City, London. — Oleograjihs ; 

* ehronios ; Christinas and other cards ; ornaimuital terra cotta ]ibiques, Ac, 

Van per Wkydk (Jl.), 182, 'Regent Street, London.— Photography by the electric 
liglit and artistic reproductions therefrom. 

Watkrlow^ and Sons, Limited, 27), 20 and 27, (L’cat Winchester Sfroct, London. — 
Speeiniens of tlni5 coininereial engraving. — Bank notes ; postage siamjis ; 
bonds; security’ elieqnes* Ac., litbograjiliv, and vellum illuminating. 

Webb (TMis.s A. M.), 73, KenJ^ington Higli Street. London. — China Plaques : 
“ Court Favourites in the b*eigii of (George I U” ; “ Nora ”; “ Portrait oi a Lady.” 

York and Son, 87. Lancaster Road, ISotting Hill, Loudon. — Photpgraxdiie 
optical lantern slides. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

Cl*sses VII TO XV. 

Artistic Stationery Company, Limited, London. — Artistic stationery, menu, 
programme, invitation, andbther cards. • 
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Avbby (W. & T.)i London and BirnSingliam. — Letter balances, with and without 
I00S9 weights ; machines for weighing postal parcels and letters ; scales, &c., 
for photographers. 

Beiogs and Co., 3, Marsden Square, Manchester.— Transferring papers for 
embroidery. 

“ Bbitish Tbade Joubnal” (The), 113, Cannon Street, London. — Specimen copies 
' of the “British Trade Joximal,** Iwnnd and unbound, with its supplements. 

Bkown (William) and Co., 41 and 41, Old Broad Street, and 38—^, St. Mary 
Axo, London.— Account books ; paper,- stationery, &c. 

CaSlon (H. W.) and Co., Type Founders, London —Swcimens of type and print- 
ing materials, specimen books of type, specimen .sheets of type. 

Causton (Si^ Joseph) and Sons, 47, £astcheap, London.— Show bills ; iron ^ow 
tablets ; account books ; and other specimens of printing. 

Chambebs (William and Kobt.), 47, Paternoster Bow, London; and 339, High 
Street, Edinburgh. — School books; eneyclopasdias ; dictionaries ; reference 
books ; general literature. 

Chisholm- (John), London. — Books. 

Cohen (Bi S.), 24, Groat Prcscot Street, London. — Black lead and coloured 
•pencils, ever-point leads, pencil-sharpeners, &c. 

Collins (William), Sons and Co., Liihited, London and,, Glasgow.-^Stationery ’; 
account books. 

Daniell (S. a.), Edward Street, Birmingham.— Copying presses. 

Dean and Son, IGO, Fleet Street, London. — Illustrated and other books for 
children. ' • . 

Dickinson (John) and Co., 7, New China Bazar Street, Calcutta and London.— 
Envelopes and cards. • . 

EnameE Sign Company. Works, Wolverhampton; Show Booms, Devonshire 
Square, Bishopsgate, London. — Enamel tablets for advertising; street plates.; 
railway station plates, Ac. 

. Ethe'and Spqttiswoode, London.— Bibles ; prayer books ; church services. 

Faber (Johann), 10, Paternoster Buildings, f^ewgato Street, London (Manu- 
factory, Nuremberg, Bavaria). — ^^Lead and colored jxmcils ; ink and pencil 
erasers ; slates, Ac. 

FAfKHOLME AND Co., 90, 81)00 Lane, Fleet Street, London.— “ Cyclostyle " 
writing and copying apparatus. 

Fjeld (J. C - and J.), LaniDcth, London. — Sealing-wax. 

Fleming (A. B.) and Co., Limited, 15, Wnitefnars Street, London; and Caroline 
Park, Edinl)urgh — Printing inks. 

Foreign Art Pottery Co., 27 to 31, Hatton Wall, London. — Artists' colors and 
materials, Ac. 

Goodall (Charles) and Son, Camden Works, Great College Street, Camden 
Town, London. City Warehouse: 17, St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circu.s, 
London.— Christmas cards; playing cards ; drawing boards; programmes; 
menus ; writing papers ; fancy stationery. 

*Hockin, Wilson and Co., 38, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London.— 
“ Buby ” marking ink. • 

Howards and Sons, City Mills, Stratford, Essex. — Photographic chemicals; 
ammonium bromide ; ammonium iodide ; ])otassium bromide ; potassium iodide ; 
sodium bromide. 

Johnston (W. and A. K ), Edina Works, Easter Boad, Edinburgh.— Maps, 
atlases, globes, wall ilhisirations, Ac. 

Lawrence Brothers, 48, Farriiigdon Street, London, and 39, Doy Street, New 
York, U. S. A. (Lawrence and Baxter). — Stationery articles and fancy 
goods. 

Loth (De. John Thomas), 8, Afholl Place, Edinburgh. 

Album der sclidnsten Bliithcn deutscher Dichtkunst. Gtammatislie Hiilfs- 

blatter (Tabular views of the German Grammac). Damen Briefsteller (Ladies* 

German letter- writer). Practishe Spraclidenklehnc. Conversational Guide in 

English, French, German, and Italian. Conversational Guide en francais, anglais» 
2 
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Ilalieti et espa^Hol. . Guide to ParivS, with map. Guide to Belgium, Holland, and 

the Rhine. The Christian’s Diary. The Ancient and Accented Scottish Rite, 

Illustrated Quarto. 3:1 Illustrations. Trench, for children. 

Mitchell (William), Washington Works, Cumberland Street, Birmingham; and 
44, Cannon Street, London, — Steel pens and holders. 

“ PiCTOEiAL Wobld" (Pkophietoks oe the), 149, Strand, London. — Copies of 
the “ Pictorial World,” original sketches. . 

Rock Bbos., Limited, 11, Wallnrook, London. — Account books, copying, packet 
and memorandum books, blotting pads, wallets, letter-cases, inkstands. 

SilBbb IND Flemiho, 57, Wood Street, London. — Catalogue of engravings and 
lithographs. 

SoTHEBAN (H.) AND Co., 36, Piccadilly, London. — Fine art publications ; book- 
binding. 

Spalding and Hodge, 34, Cannon- Street, City London — Hand-made papers; 
machine-made papers. 

Stephens (Henby Charles), Aldersgate Street, London.— Writing and copying 
inks Acilyton ” inks ; marking ink for linen; ink powders; sealing wax 
quills, steel pens, rulers, inkstands, gum mucilage, &c. 

Thomson (T. E ) and Co., 9 Esplanade Row, Calcutta. — Measuring tapes, foot 
rules, land chains, scales, <fec. 

Tbubneb and Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. — Works relating to India. 

Tuck (Kapiiael) and Sons, 72 and *73, Coleman Street, City, London.— Oleo- 
graphs, chromos, Christmas and New Year cards, birthday, Easter, text, 
and wedding cards. 

Wabneb (Robkbt),*F.K.H.S., Chelmsford, Essex. — Books on select orchidaceous 
plants with hand-painted illustrations. 

Watkrlow and Sons, Limited, 25,.26, and 27, Great Winchester Street, London.— 
Stationery in all its branches ; envelopes ; account books ; railwcty tickets ; 
Morse and Wheatstone telegraph papers ; die sinking and seal engraving ; 
sealing-wax, jirepared especially tor not climates. 

Musical Instruments. 

Ajelio (Giuliano), 1(H, Park Street, Camden Town, London. —Vertical pianos, 
upright grand pianos. 

AuoENKii AND Co., 86, Nowgato Street, London. — Classical, educational, and 
other music. 

Bauer (Gilbert L.) and Co., Ring’s Road, St. Paneras, London.— Grand concert 
harmonium. 

Besson (F.) and Co., 198, Euston Road, Loudon. — Musical instruments. 

Boose Y anu Co., 295, Regent Street, London. — Military* band instruments. 

Bbinsmead (.John) and Sons, 18, Wigmore Street, and Brinsmead Works, 
Grafton Street, Lomkon. — Horizontal grand pianoforte, specially eonstrueted 
to withstand the effects of extreme climates. Upright icon grand pianoforte 
•in solid ease, sjx'eially manufactured for India. Upright iron grand piano- 
forte with patent perfect chei*k repeater action sostouonto sounding board. 
Ujiright iron grand with patent tuning apparatus. 

Challen and Son, '16, Oxford Street, amt 36, Carding! on Street, London. — 
Pianofortes. 

Esdaile and Co., 6, Water Lane, Loudon, E.C., and Melbourne, — Upright cot- 
tage piano. 

Hossli (J. Bornard). — Musical boxe.s. 

Kirk MAN AND Co., 3, Soho Square, London. — Grand and upright pianofortes, 
with steel and iron frames. 

Smith (P. J.) and Sons, 3 ainl 4, Princes Street, Oxford Street, London ; and 
Queen’s Road, Bri.stol.— lhauofortes with ** patent iix>n-.strutted frames.” 

Scientific Instruments, 

Avery (W. & T.b London and Birmingham.— Bcali;s and balances for aim lysis, 
assay, and otuer scieufilie purposes. • 
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Dale (H. and E. J.), 26, Lnclgatc Street, London.— Photographic camera, chemi? 
cal and phjsieiri apparatus. 

Dale ani> Co., 4, Little Britain, London.—Scicntific and electrical instrufnents. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, London. — Matjliematical instruments ; artists’ material. 

Lazarus (N.), London and Calcutta.— Appliances for the manufacture of patented 
achromatic and eureka lenses for spectacles and eye-glasses. 

Levi (JosEPnl and Co., 40, Castle Street, Holborn, London.— Sextants ; optical 
goods ; j)hotograj[>hs. 

Martin and Son, London. — Spectacles and eye-glasses. 

SociETE DEs Lunetiers, 50, llattou Garden, London. — Instruments; ‘optical 
goods. , • 

Solomons and Co., Ifatton Gayden. London.— Optical goods, scientific and 
mathematical instruments and appliances. ‘ • ’ 

Steward (J. H.), 400, Strand ; 00, Strand ; 456, West Strand ; and 64, CoTnhill, 
London. — Optical instruments ; dissolving view a]>paratus. 

Townson and Mercer, 80, Bishppsgate Street Within, Loudon.— Chemical and 
scientific instruments. 

Vale (Henry) and Sons, 219 & 220, Summer Lane, Birmingham.— Wire-gauze 
eye-protectors, spectacles and eye-glasses. 

.ZuccATO AND WoT.FF, 19, Cliarterhoiiso Street, Ilolborn Viaduct, London.— “Ty- 
pograph writing and copying apparatus. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII, 

, Sanitation and Hygiene. 

Bbckkee, Mosd anu Co., Limited, Nortliwich.— 'Wasliiiifr alkali, carbonate of 

soda. 

CHE.mN (George), Wide Bargate Filter Works, Boston.— Eilter.s. 

Iloi-Lioy AN-D Co:, Lambeth, London.— Sanitary waVo and andianoes, inclndine 
Tt;atcr closets, urinals for Rnijlish and Indian use, slop sinks lavatories 
sewer gas intcreeptors, yard Rullies, air bricks, drain pipes, invert blocks water 
Talvespf every description, water waste pr. venlmK ei.sterns and Valves: 
automatic flush tanks ; automatic thishiufr syphons ; sreaso interceptors. 

Gibus (ItoiiEiiT Benton), .st, James Works, Mill Street, Liverpool.-rfisms for 
cooling and cleansing air. . 

Gleniioio Union Fire CT.at Company, Limited, 4. West Regent Street Glas- 
gow.— Glazed sewage ])i])e.s; . ^ 

Jennings (Geoiioe), I’alace \\Tiar/, .«!tiingafe, J.liniheth, London.— Sanitary appli- 
ances ; lavatory, \^ater closet, and bath-room fittings' • J a 

Waignen (P A.) 22 and 2.S. Great Tower Street, London.-Filtors ; " liltre 
oSerhquWs!^*^ imrifieation and teration of water and for tlic olarilicatiou of 

.^'^ii^puSmsef for domestieflUdmanufaetur- 

®“''Fm.^forTmSa^nrr‘’'y",* f>per Medloek Street. Manchester.- 

domestic and manufHctimngpnrmjses. 

bTIFF (.lAMES) AND feONS, Loildori * F „\>.l .vaI# T i o- i • 

traps, oloLtpans. drVin pi • • invert ^\lo;.U J'"";’""- S-A". f.^or-air 

air trap, the “ Weatherfy s.n"k amVw^ldo'nXr'irap' “ 

' '^^Xsets j urkal“lavitw?”sTbatfm‘^‘''’^'^"^""’~^^ 
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Chemicals, Dbugs, and Medicines, ^uboical and IIostital iNSTEUMENTsf 
AND Appliances, &c. . • 

AENOip AND Sons, 35 and 36, West Smithficld, London. — Surgical instruments 
and appliances ; veterinary instruments. 

Avbby (W. and T.), London and Birmingham.*—Weigliinak machines ^nd scales 
for liospital use. 

Battley, and Watt, 32, Lower Wliitecross Street, Cripplegate, London. — 
Pliarmaccutical preparations. 

Beckeb (F. E.) and Co., 34, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden,- London. — Chemieal- 
apparatus, chemicals. • * . • 

Buegovne, Bukhkidoes, Cybatx, and Fabbies, 16, Coleman Street, London. — 

* Drugs and medicines, carbolic and camnhor soaps. . 

Bubrougiis, Wellcome and Co., iSnow Hill Buildings, Holhorn, London, E.Q. — 
*Haydine8 Burroughs* beef and iron wine, “ Enterprise *’ tincture pills, Kepler’s 
extract of malt and othei' preparations. 

Calvert (Ft C.) a^jd Co., Manchester. — Carbolic, or phenyl, audits preparations 
for medicinal, surgical, sanitary, and toilet uses ; carbolic and other soaps. 

Evans and W^bmull, 31, Stamford Street, London. — Surgical instruments. 

Evans, Lesciter and Werd, 60, Bartholomew Close, London — Drugs; chemi- 
cals; pharmaceutical preparations ; druggists’ sundries. 

Febris, Boorne, Townsend and Boucher, 4 and 5, Union Street, Bristol. — 
Drugs ; chemical and pharmaceutical preparations ; new reiiicdics ; tasteless 
pe;irl-coated pilbs ; pure thymol .soap ; surgical instruments ; hospital appli- 
ances ; microscopes ; scientnic instriinrents. 

Fletcher: Fletcher, and Stevenson, !North London Chemical Works, Holloway, 
London.— Drugs and chemicals. 

IfEBRiNOs AND Co., 40, Aldcrsgatc Street, London. — Pharmaceutical preparations ; 
csjfontial oils. 

Hewlett (Charles J.) and Son, 49, Charlotte Street, Shoreditch, London. — 
Pharmaceutical preparations ; drugs and cLcmit^als. 

IIocKiN, Wilson and Co., 38, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London. — 
Scidlitz jiowder. 

Howard.s and "Sons, City Mills, Stratford, Es.'<cx. — Quinine; cinchona alkaloids 
and their salts ; cinchona harks ; pliarmaccutical chemicals. 

Jackson (Gko.) and Sons, 49, Hathhone Place, Oxford Street, London. — 
Patent tlhryiis jdaster. " • 

Jkyes' Sanitary Coueounds Comp vny. Limited, 43, Cannon Street, London. — 
Jeyes’-“ perfect puritier ” d..sirflFectant and cleanser; disinfectant powder; 
disinfectant soa])s ; non-poisonons sheep dip; wood jircserver, vSic. 

JuNF.8 (G. Jl.), 57, Great Uusscll Street, London. — Artilicial teeth ; dental appli- 
auePa. 

Kepler Malt Extract Company, Snow Hill Building, London, E.C.— Cod liver 
oil, extract of malt and its preparations. 

Knoosir Tonic Bitters Company, Limited, 21, King William Street^ Loudon; 
and 12, Goreo Piazzas, Livcrjiool. — Khoosh tonic hitters. 

L\lou (K. D.), London. — Patent mediiune, phosphotly nc. 

•Lanc.dalk (K. F.) (Price Si (^>.), 72 and 7.3, Hatton Garden, London; and Xo. 1 
Warelioust*, Loinhui Docks, London — Drugs ; essences. 

Lister (J.) Si Co., Mau.siou Hobsc Chambers, 2, ijueoii A'ictoria Street, Lon- 
don. — Chemieala. 

Lon«8hXw (William) Si So'ns. Sankey Bridge Chemical Works, Warrington.— 
Carbolic acid ; colours; chemicals. 

Lobuimkb and Co., 42 and 44. Hargrave Park Bead, Loiuhm.— Drugs and 
medicine.s, extract of sarsaparilla. . 

.Maltine Manukactuhino Company, Limited, 21 and 25, Hart Street, Blooms- 
hury, London. — l\Ldtine food; beef peptenoids ; Victoria hitter water: 

^ouRis, Little Sc Son, Doncaster. — Phenyle.” 

JNfiss Si (?o., Darlington. — '* Tar clixiy ” sheep di]i and cattle dressing ; “ thymo- 
cresol ’* disinfectant and iiisccticido ; disinfcj^uing |xuvderi?. " 
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Packard (E.) and Co., Ipswich. — Superphosphates, phosphatic gypsum, dissolv- 
ed bones, Solid phosphoric acid, &c. 

Richards (J. M.), Great Russell Street; London, W.C. — Lact^eptinc. 

Rowclifrb (John B.) <fe Co., Sanitary Wire hlattress Works, Glossop, neai Man: 
Chester. — Wire mattresses for hospital and private use. 

Sanitas Company, LiIIiited, Leoehford’s Buildings, Three Colt Lane, Bethnal 
Green, London. — Disinfecting fluids ; powder soap ; ointment ; antiseptic gauze ; 
fumigators. 

Victoria Bitter Water Company, London. — Victoria bitter water, from the 
springs gf Budapest, Hungary. 

Warner (John) .and Son,* Crescent Foundry, London, E.C. — Portable copper 
hospital baths. . 

Whiffen (Thomas), Lombard Road, Battersea, London. — Chemicals. 


SECTION D.-^PITRNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR fHE USE 
OR DECORATION OP DWELLING-HOUSES AND-OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Furniture, Carpets, Upholstery, <fec. 

Blackwood (Robert) & Sons. Burnside Works, Kilmarnock, Scotland. — Carpets. 

Bxjrhouohks and Watts, 19. Soho Square, London. —Billiard table. 

Chapman, Sons, & Co., 2, Charterhouse Buildings, London. — Fancy •cabinet 
goods. 

Chrystoleum Company, London. — Chrystoleum. 

Cbosslet (John) k Sons, Limited, Dean Clough Mills, Halifax. — Carpets; rugs; 
table-covers ; furniture coverings, &c. 

Diss (Alfred), 24A, Knightrider Street, Queen Victoria Street, London.— House- 
hold fire escape. 

Edgington (Benjamin), 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, London. — Trestle cot; 
Cabulpal. 

Hendry, Whyte and Stbachan, National Floor Cloth Works, Kirkaldy.— Floor 
cloth and linoleum. % 

Hindley (C.) & Son, 200-294, Oxford Street, London. — Furniture chintzes; 
• Japanese leather papers. 

King (HeniIy S.) & Co., 05, Cornhill, London.— Dak bungalow equipment. 

Knight (Miss Mary), 1 Anderson Street, King’s Road, Chelsoa, London.- 
Ho.spital (piilt pateliwork. 

Light (C. & R.), Curtain Road, London. — Bedroom suite of farniture. 

N aether. — Folding chairs and tables, hammocks. 

Nairn (Michael) A Co., Kirkcaldy, Scotland.-— Floorcloth ; linoleum. 

Newall (R. S.) & Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne. — Picture cords, gilt and sil- 
vered, Ac. 

Nobdlingeb (S. & C.), 41, Sackville Street, ^ Manchester. — Printed cretonnes 
. (furniture prints). 

Obtelli (John) A Co., IS and 49, Hatton Garden, London. — Gilt console tables; 
cabinets ; mirrors in gilt frames. 

PoTTEB (C. ,A J. G.), Belgrave MilN, Darwen, Lanoaslii re.— Paper hangings. 

Rigold (B.) A Beugmann, 82, Bishopsgale Street Within, London.— Mouldings 
for picture and looking-glass frames. ' 

Skitt A Co., 93, Sumner Street,* Southwark Bridge Road, London. — Lo jkiiig 
glasses. 

Templeton (James) and Co., 77, Newgate Street, London, and William Street, 
^Greenhead, Glasgow. — Axihinster cari)et8 and rugs ; English-mode Persiao 
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carpets and rugs ; Mecca and Yeddo rugs ; Brussels and Wilfon carpets, 
fillings and bordorings, whole wove carpets to elegant designs for large 
. halls, durbar rooms, &c. 

Thomson (T. E.) & Co., 9 ,. Esplanade Row, Calcutta : — Coalbrook Dale Co/s 
real bronze statues ; gold bronzed chairs and seats ; illuminated chairs, 
tables and hat stands. 

Thurston & Co., 16, Catherine Street, Strand, London. — Billiard table and 
accessories. 

Vyse, Sons & Co., Wood Street, Cheapside, London.— Perfect safety ** Canopy** 
cot, 

Walters (D.) & Sons; 43-45, I^ewgato Street, London. — Furniture silks and 
trimmings. 

Walton (Fbkdk.) and Co., Limited. — Lincrusta-Walton the “ Sunbury Wall 
Decoration." Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, Freclk. Walton and Co., 
Limited, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex ; 9 Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
London ; Crystal Palace, Sj'denham. 

Warner and Ramm, Silk Damask Manufacturers, 9, Newgate Street, London, 
E.C. — Silk damask, satin.s, and damasquette ; Genoa velvets ; coletines, 
poplins and cordinettes. Tapestries and rich furniture silks. * 

Wbioht (Geo.) <fe Co., 162 to 164, Westminster Bridge Road, London. —Combined* 
billiard and dining table. 


Glass'wabe, Pottery, Chinawabe, &c. 

Aire and C.vlder Glass Bottle Works (E. Bheffit & Co., Lhiited). 83, 
Upi)er Thames Street, London ; and Castlefurd, Yorkshire. — Glass bottles ; 
aerated water bottles ; eases ; caj)ped jx)mades ; feeding bottles. 

Barnett & Foster, “Niagara" Works, 26, Kagic Wharf Road, London. — 

. Syphon bottles ; ai'*rate(l water bottles ; beer bottles. 

Bkvington (Thom\s), China Manufacturer, Burton Place Works, Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire. — Art ix)ttery earthenware, jxm'clain dinner ware, tlowered and 
oriiamenlal porcelain ware, and the now Victorian ware. 

Boote (T a R.), Burslcm, Stafford. — Pmcaustic, mosaic, and ornamental tiles ; 
earthenware. 

Boulton and Mills, Glass Manufacturers, Andnam Glass Work.s, Stourbridge. — 
Richly cut table glass; ornamental glass; tlowcr vases, and bowls in all tha 
ncwcolor.s; ornamental lamps in cut crystal and coloured glass vases and 
pede.stals ; cut crystal tcapovs and fancy articles. 

Bratby & Hinculiffk, Saiulfunl Street, Ancoats, ^lanchoster.— Syphons ; 
patent and ordinary bottles (all kinds), with and without stopj>ers. 

Brownfield (William) and Sons, Cobridge, Staffordshire.— Usef up and orna- 
mental china and earthenware. 

Chapman Son, and Ccf., London. — Glassware. 

CojD 41, Graccchurch Street, Loudon. — Codd’s patent globe *’ stopi>er- 

ed aerated water bottle. 

Craven, Dunnill and Co., Limited, Jackfield Work.s, near Tronbridge, Shrop- 
shire. — Geometrical encaustic and ceramic mosaic tiles ; cuamolled and 
decorative art tiles. 

Crystal PoiuqiLAiN Pottery Co., Limited, Cobridge, Stuko-on-Trent, Stafford- 
.shiro. — Vitreous and non-absorbent tiles. 

Defhies (»J.) and Sons, 147, Houiulsditeh, London ; Paris; and 70, Bentinck 
Street, Calcutta'.— Glassware ; crystal ebaudeliers; lamps; china; earthen- 
ware. 

Doulton <fe Co., Lambeth, London. — General- stoneware, consisting of bottles 
for .spirits and nei«ls, covered jars, funnels, air-tight covered jars, ink bottles, 
filters, ^ars, pitchers, pans, jugs, mugs. fiHitp-warmers, patent inang.Muoiia 
carbon filters, refrigerator filters, table filters, carbon blocks and slabs, direct 
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service* filters, pocket and syphon filters, and evoiy description of domestic 
pottery ; mural decorations in various kinds of tile work, in plaques and panels ; 
balustrades for staircases, terraces, <fec., and wall fountains in Doulton a,rt 
pottery. 

Farnley Iron Company, Limited, Farnley. near Leeds. — Glazed bricks. 

Fell (Thomas) and Co., Limited, St. Peter’s Pottery, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne.-- 
Cream-colour glass ware ; enamelled glassware, &c. 

Foreign Art Pottery Company, 27 to 31, Hatton Wall, London.— Art pottery ; 
terra cotta. 

Forester (T.) and Sons, Phoenix Works, Longton, Stg-ffordshire of Majolica 
and Eartijenwaro.— Fancy and ornamental earthenware. 

Gateshead Stained Glass Co., Gateshead-on-Tyno.— Stained window glass. 

Guest Pros., Brettlc Lane, Stourbridge. — Ornamental glass of all kinds. 

Harrison (John), Lintliorpe Pottery, Middlesborough-on-Tees. — Vases ; plaques ; 
flower pots ; tea and cofFee sets, Ac. 

Malkin, Edge and Co., Burslein. — Encaustic tiles and mosaics. 

Maw and Co., Benthal Works, Broseley, Shropshire. — Geometrical, mosaic, and 

• encaustic tile pavements-; glazed tiles for hearths, walls, &c. 

M'Clw, Stevenson and Ohr, Patentees and ^lauufacturers, Linnohall works, 

• Belfast, Ireland. — Patent glacier window decoration, 

Minton, Hollins AND Co., Patent Tile Works, Stoke-upon-Trent.— Encaustic, 
majolica, enamelled, art-painted, and plain tiles ; mosaics. 

OsLER (F. & C.), Calcutta, Birmingham, and Oxford Street, London'. — Glassware; 
earthenware. 

Patteson .(J. H.), Oxford Street, Manchester.— Marble mosaic tiles for floor and 
wall decoration. 

Peake (Thos.), Turnstall.— Pottery, tiles, kc. 

Pellatt (Apsley) & Co., Falcon Glass Works, 17, St. Bride Street, London. — 
.Table glass ; lustres; chandeliers. 

SiLBER & Fleming, 71, Wood Street, Chcapsidc, London*. — Fancy glass and 
C'liina goods for table and toilet use. 

SotVERiiY’s Ellison Gl.vss W^utKs, Limited (Gateshead Stained Glass Companv), 
Gateshcad-on-Tyne.— Crystal and fliut table glass (plain and coloured) ; 
fancy glass. 

Stiff (.Iames) Sl Sons, London Pottery, Lambeth, London. — Architectural 
terra-cotta of all kinds. 

Sugar (Max), Koselcigh Flint Glass Works.— Flint and colored glass goods, 
silvered by the new patent, process ; best plate glass; metallic and velvet 
mounted plateaux ; girandoles; Venetian mirrors ; brackets for decorations. 

Torquay Terra Cotta Company, • Limited, Hole’ Cross Pottery, Torquay, 
llevonshire.— Fine art pottery in terra cotta. 

Tuck (Kapiiael) k Sons, 72 and 73 Coleman Street, City, London. — Ornamental 
terra ootta plaques and ware ; artistic room decorations, 

Turnbu;:.l (Mathew), Cornliill Flint Glass Works, near Sunderland. — Pressed 
and flint glass. 

Turner k Wood, Copeland Street AA^orks, Stokc-on-Trent. — Parian; China; 
terra-cotta; majolica; earthen\^ are. 

Tyler (Hay ward) & Co-mpany, Ht and 85, Upper AVhiteeross Street, London. — 
Patent stoppered, screw-neeked, syphon and other bottles for aerated waters. 

Walsh, Lovett k Co., Birminglmm, Shetfield, and Loiulon ; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta. — Kneaustie tiles for walls, lloors and hearths. 

WuiDART (J.) k Co., 55, Holborn A'iaduct, Loudon; and Jumet, Belgium.— 
Belgian table glassware. 

Metalware, Hardware, and Cutlery, 

Anglo-American Tin Stamtino Company, Limited, Stonrport, AVorcestor.— 
Blue and white erianielled ware (plain, printed various designs, and harnl- 
painted) ; bright tinned* ware; crystallised ware; Jaimnucd ware (ail 
seamless). 
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Baldwin, Son h Co., Stourport. — Cast iron enaracUcd ware. 

BiiooKES & CiiooKEs, Atlaniio Works, Shefliold. — Pen, pocket, sporting and table 
knives; razors; scissors; button liooks ; nail files ; dressing cases, &c. 

Butleb (Geokge) & Co., Limited, Sheffield. — Cutlery. 

J)ixoN (James) & Sons, Sheffield.— Silver ware electro-plated ware. 

Evans & Wormulls, Jl, Stsinford Street, London. — Cutlery. 

PEAUNroMUE (H.) & Co., Wolverhampton.— Tin plate, steel, brass, japanned, 
and nickel-plated M ares. 

Gekher (August).— B ronzino. 

Johnson ((-huistouhkk) & Co., Sheffield. — Cutlery. 

Jones Beotiikus A- Co., Ablow Street, Wolverhampton ; Show rooms, Devonshire 
Square, Bishopsgate Street, London. — Tinned and cnarnelied stamped steel 
hoi h^w ware ; tinned wares ; japanned ware.s ; steel travelling boxes. 

Loveuidgk (dlfiNUY) & Co., iVlerridalo Work.s, Wolverhampton. — Tin plate, 
iron, brass, copper, japanned, and nickel-plated wares. 

Maetin & Wehm, 2, (iueen Victoria Street, London; and xs'^orfolk Street, 
Sliellield. — Electro silver plate ; cutler 3 \ 

OiiME, Evans & Co., AVolverhanipton. — Hollow ware. 

Pemhkuton (Thomas) & SoN.s, Birmingham.— Cabinet and decorative brass- 
foundry for builders. 

Peyton & Peyton, Birmingham. — Brass, nickel, and iron bedsteads, &e. 

i’uTosi Company, Barr Street, Birmingham. — Potosi silver; electro-plated 
spoons ami forks. 

Pound (John) Sc Co., 81. 82, and 83, Loadenhall Street, London. — Cutlery. 

Kam'son Bros, Carver Street, Slieiliold. — ^'utlerj'. 

Saynor. Cooke, Sc Kidal, Sliellield. —Cutlery. 

Scott ((r. W.) A Sons, 43, Old Compton Street, Soho Square, London. — Ena- 
melled Mare ; luncheon ba.skets. 

Self-opening Tin Bo;^ Company, ID, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, London. — 
Tin bnxe.s. 

SiiEi.DON (fh)WARD) it Co., Caniion Iron Foundry, Dee])fields, near Bilston, Staf- 
fonlshire. — Enamelled ami tinned east iron liolloM' ware ; cooking utensils. Ac. 

SouTTER AND SoN (W.), Biriiiiiigham. — Brass and copper hollow ware. 

Thomson (d\ E.) and Co., Esplanade How, Calcutta.— AVire mattresses and 

reed bed ami mattress; aviaiy, eanarj’^, and parrot cages ; dog, collars. 

Thornhile a Co. (W.), London.— Cutlerv. 

Tim’i.ate Decorating Co., Melyu Tin Works, Neath, S*"!!!!!! AVales. — Decorated 
ami crystallised tin platt's ; articles manufactured tln'rcfrom. 

Turner (S. F.) Sons, Dudley, Worcestershire.— Galvanized buckets; scoops; 
I'aris, Ac., and hcvlsti'ails. 

WvLKER A C'o., Dmlley.— Buckets and other calvanisod ware. 

AVai.sh, Lovett Sc C'o., Birniingliain. Shelhcld and London ; and (Commercial 
Buddings, t.Calcutta. — He])ou!»'>e and plain polishcil brass work; copper 
kitchen utensils, Ac. 


Watches, Clocks, Ac. 

PoNSTANTiNE (Henry) A Co. — AVatcli glas.ses. 

Donne (Lewis). London.— AValdu’s. 

Mojon. AIontandox A Co. — Gold and sdver watidies. 

IVuKiNsoN A FiuiDsHAM, 4. Change Alle\', Cornhili. fAiiulon. — A\atclies ; cloi’k*. 
Pkkuier (M. a.) — Silver watches. 

Samuel (A.) A Son, 2D. Klv Place, London. — English-made watches. 

Wagner A Gkustly, London. — Cheap metal and silver wati*he>. 

Ward (11. tS.) A Co., 58, Jlolborn Viaduct, Loudon. — Clocks; aneroids. 

Appauatus and Processes for Cooling, He.utno, and Lighting. 
Aibion Lamp Co., Birmingham.— Iven>sene stoves. 

Alder A Mackay, Grange Meter Works. Edinburgh. — Wot gas meter.s. 
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Alsino & Co., London.— Safety and ordinary matches. 

Aluminium Ckown Metal Co., London. — Lamps, metalware and hardware. 

Bejemann (G.) and Sons, Pentonville Road, London.— Specimens of antique, 
medifcval and modern work in gilt ormolu metals, Algerian marble, orna- 
mental woods, <&c. , 

Bugg (Wm.) and Co., Limited, Vincent 'Works, London. — Lamps ; globes ; bur- 
ncr.s, &c. 

Capell (R. A.), IS and 19, Bloomfield Street, London Wall, London. — Therman- 
tidotes ; exhaust fans ; blast fans ; air-cQoling apparatus. 

Claeke (Samuel). Pyramid Dwight-light Work.s, Child’.s Bill, London. — Pyramid 
food-warmers ; pyramid night lights. 

CociiRVN (A. k R ), St. Rollox Flint Glass Works, Glasgow. — Gas moons and 
sliades ; lamp globes ; chimneys, &e. 

Cowan (W. B.), Loudon and Edinburgh. — Gas meters, <fcc. 

Dueeteld a James, Alexander Stamping Works, Monmer Lane, Willenhall. — 
Gas-fittings, kc, 

Glenboio Union FiiIE-clay Company, Limited, 4 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
— Fire-bricks ; raw fire-clay; ground fire-clay; gas retorts. 

Haeuu.ian (Wm.) k Co., Limited, Blaydou-on-Tyne. — Fire bricks ; .sanitary 
pipes ; glazed bricks, <fcc. 

Heaton (Ralph) and Sons, The IVfint, Parmingbam. — (Las fittings; Avater fittings. 

lIiNKS (James) k Son, Limited, Birmingluim ; and GO Holborn A’iaduct, Lundi n. 
— Lamps for buruing bydro-curbun oils. 

Kent (Geouoe), 199, 200, 201, High liolborn, London.— Icc-making machines 
and refrigerator.s. 

Prince <fe Symmons, 128 and l.*10, Commercial Street, London. — Lamps. 

Priory Brass Co., JS, 30, and 10, Coventry Street, Binningliani.— (las, steam 
and water cocks, fittings, Ac. 

SiLBEH Light Company (Proprietor A. M. Silber), 19, Wbitecross Street, London. 
— (Jil lamps ; gas lamps; and other lighting a])paratus. 

SouTTAR (W.) A Son, Birmingbam. — Gas cbandelii'rs. 

Sugg (Wm.) and Co., Limitko, Vineent Works. \'iiicent Street, London. — Lamps 
globe.s, burners and coffee roaster. 

Thomson (T. E.) and Co., 9, Esjilanade bow, (^alcntta. — Sinitb and Wcllstood’^ 
patent and regisli'red American cooking stoves; portable kitchen range>, 
ebureb, ball, parlour, tent and laumlry stoves ; ships’ galley ranges and 
yaebt stoves. 

Walsh, Lovett A Co., Birmingbam, Shefileld, and London; and Commercial 
Buildings. Calcutta. — Cbaiidcliers ; ga> tiltings. 

Warner (J.) Son. Crescent* Foundry, Crijqilegale, London. — Co}>])cr batlis aiul 
cojjper cooking titcnsils. 

W 11 .SON Fnoimkring Company, Limited, 227, Iligli Holborn, London. 
J^ortable cooking ranges, >t<»vcs. 

Weight and Ib ti.ek, LniiTED, Dstov J(»bn Strcid, West, Binningbaiii.— Kerosei.e 
lamps and idiandelier.s ; oil eooking stctves ; wall bnnj)s ninl lanterns. 

Young’s Pakaiein Light and Min krai. (hi. Coajpanv, Limiti:i>, 7 West (b'orui 
Street, Glasgow. — Lamps for burning paraliiu oil and petroleuin ; lain}), 
fittings, Ac. 

Marbi.e. 

C-Iertai.oo ^Iarijle (Company, Limited, Canal Road, York Road, London. — iMarkk 
tiling. 

Tiiomlinson, Bakewell, l)eil)ysliirc. — Inlaid table of Derliysbire blaek marble. 

Game.s and Toys. 

Ayres (F. H.), Ill, Aldersgate Street, London.— Outdoor and indoor games. 

lluKE A Son, 1 cnsbnrst, Kent. — (.'ricket bjills and ap|»liain‘cs, 

IelthamA ( o., Little Britain, London. — Arcliery ; biAvii tennis; cricket m'd 
other gaiiie.s. 
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Jkf FRTKS} & Co., Wood Street, Woolwich. — Racket bats, cricket and lawn 
tennis bats, and the indestructible catgut scam cricket hall. 

LiLFA wiriTK (James), Frowde A Co., 4 and 0, iyewin;;^ton Causeway, London.— 
Appliances for cricket, lawn tennis, and other athletic sports. 

Yates (John) & Co., Pritchett Street, Birmin(»ham, and Exchange Works, Aston 
Manor, Birmingham. — Steel toys of all descriptions. 

Othek Household Utensils and Appliances. 

Atehy (W. & T.), London and Birmingham. — Scales for domestic use. * 

BuvcirER (Philip JIenuv) & Company, 77, High Street, Wincanton. — Mixing 
machines. 

Kent ((Ieokoe), 190,200,201, High llolborn, London. — Knife-cleaning machines, 
and other domestic labour-saving a])plianees. 

Kent ((I. B.) ani> Sons, 11, Great Marilioruugh Street, London. — Brushware. 

Llkwellin.— Patent time-cheeking machine for workmen and otliers. 

Patent Btlp MANUEA( TritiN(i Company, Limitei), Thelford, Norfolk ; and 79, 
Coleman Street, London.— liasins ; trays; fancy goods. 

Potter (F. \V~.), iO, Hill Street, Fiil.'ihury, Loudon. — Sieves, screens, wire gauze ; 
M’in* work. 

Thom vs (.1. J.) Sc Co., S7, (iucen Victoria Street; and 285 and 302, Edgware 
Itoad, London. — Hird cages ; dome.slic wire work sieves. 

Wjno (Geo.), Plane Tree Works, Shellield. - Carved bread and butter platters ; 
knives, Ac. 

VuATM.iN & Co., 119 Nenv Rond Stn.‘et, London.- Klcetric kiiihi polish. 


SKCTFOX E.— FABRICS, IXCLUDTXG APPAREL, TOILET REQGI. 
SITES AND OTHER OBJKCTS OF PERSONAL WEAK OR USE. 

Cl.ASSKS XXXVIII TO LI I. 


F vnuK's, 

.\ni)er<<on, AniJorr a .Vnokrson, 37, (^ucen Viidoria Street, Loiulun ; Works, 
Liiiiehou''C, Loudon. — I mlia-rublier waterprtM)!* good>. 

Rradford ('ham her of C<)M MERCK, Excliaiigc, Bradford. — Collective exhibit 
of .silks; ]>luslies ; vtdvtM';; gro'? grain; .seeing and knitting silk threails ; 
woolen anil vvt>rsti’il textile^ ; tapc'^tries; blankets; rugs. Ac. 

Ruown (.1. A II.), Ettriek MilK. Selkirk, Seotiand. — Faiiey \vo<den tweeds. 

CvuLlsLE, Dofolvs a (ol, .Mu>eum Street. Maiudicster. -Fine mu^liiiN. 

CiiKisi'v (VV. .M .) A Sons. LiMiri:i>. Fairtleld MilU, Manchester. — K*o\al Tur^iisli 
towels; Rroehe and damask terrv towels; teniii'^ terry ; terry hath blankets ; 
honeycomb, huckahaek, and all kinds of fancy towels. 

(biKWDsoN, Crosses A Co., JuMiiFo, k I. Portland Street, ^^ancheste^ ; !<> 

Lavvrmiee Lane, London; 77. Street, (ilasgtov; .Mills, Bolton, and 

Farinvortli. — ■ While calieoi'.s. 

Dean (R. II.) A C'o., Notlingiiani. — Lai*e maiiu faidurcs. Ac. 

Dinrkri.kv (Joskpii) a Son, Royal George Mill, M aeklestield. — Silk-^. 

Ik ( LF.s (.1 osicpii ) A (’o.. Steam Mill, Fyhle Road, Preston. — Leno ganze ; Li’no 
muslins; Leiio scarves; cheeked muslins. 

Feuui'soN Brothers, llvdme head vVork';, near ('arlisle. — Dyed >ilesias ; poeki t- 
ings ; satteens (dyed and priutcil) ; silk stripcvl satteens, \e., for tailors* 
linings; pure domestics ami shirtings. 

OuNMs ((r. P.) A Co., 33, Charlton StreetT ilaiichester. -Plain vvhite cotton 
pieiM'- goods. 

Haui’i.ey Rkos., Shelley Road Milks, Pivston.— Lonos, dhatis, and other fancy 
cotton goods. 
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Haslam (John) & Co., Limited, Fountain Street, Manchester.— Bleached calicoes, 
includincf longcloths (both fine and heavy makes), shirtings, mediums, double 
warps, twills, sheetings, &e. 

IIoorEU (Charles) & Co., Kastington Mills, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. — 
Supei'fine woollen cloth. 

jroRROCKSEs, Miller & Co., Factories, Preston ; Warehouses, 55, Piccadilly, 
Aranchostcr, and 9, Bread Street, London. — Fine and stout white cotton 
long cloths; cambrics ; twilled shirtings; plain and twilled sheetings. 

Hoyle (Joshua) & Sons, Limited, 41, Mosley Stroet, Manchester.— Mexican T 
clotUs, scoured gray calico, tine white twills, and shirtings. 

Hunt and Winterbotham, Corn Mills, Dursloy, Gloucestershire. — Superfine 
cloth manufacturers; worsted oriental cloths in all colors; cricketing 
fianucl ; superfine cloths and doeskin; military* cloths and serges in all 
colors; easmeres and kersej’s ; billiard cloth; broad cloth; coatings and 
limiting cord. 

Johnson (.IauezI, Son. Allsop it Co., IMoor Mills, Bolton; 4t, Spring Gardens, 
Mancliester; 10, Milk Street, (Jieapside, Loudon; Koyal Exchange Court, 
Queen Strei't, ( rla'^gow. — Qiiiits ; Alhambras ; cotton blankets ; toilet, hoiu'y- 
couib, and damask covers; Turkish, honeycomb, and fancy towels; white, 
coloured, and raised cpiilting ; tlamasks. See. 

Ker, Dods, Sc Co.. Calcutta ; Do<ls, Ker Sc Co., ]\rano]iester.~ Grc)', white, 
d3'ed, printed and fauc^' cotton goods; woollens; unions and silks, Ac. 

Langwokthy Bros. Sc Co., 12, Charlotte Street, Manchester; tJreeiigate Afills, 
Salford ; and 1, Old Change, London. — Cords ; moles ; velveteeeiis ; drills ; 
twills; regattas; ticks; nankeens, Ac. 

Lecky (P, B.) A Co., 50, AldcrniatdmrY, London. — Irish linens. 

Miller (T. V.) A tk). — Glasgow Turkish red yarn. 

^ORDLiNOER (S. A C.), 41, Sackviilo Street, Manchester.— Printed cretonnes 
(furniture prints). 

Bose (A.). — HosiciT. 

Koss}:ndale Printing CoAtPANY, 3 J. George Street, Manchester; Works, Loyo 
CloiHih, Rosseiidale. — Priut(‘d cottons. 

Shatwell (H.) a Co., King Edward Street Mill, Macclesfield. — Silk manufac- 
tures, sarsnets, See. 

SwAiNsoN. Birley A Co., FisliAAick Mills, Preston; 27, Portland Street, Afan- 
cliester ; and 5, Crold'<mitIi Street, Loruloii. — Longcloths, mediums, twills, 
plain and faiu\y muslins, satt(‘ens, matelasse.s, drills, angolas, Ac. 

Tootal, Broidhurst, Lei: a CV)., 5(», Mosley Str^'ct, ^Manchester ; Mills; Bum- 
worth, Colton, Black liane, i^iud ^newton IBuitli, Lancashire. — Cotton, silk, 
and wool niauiifactures. 

Ward (.Vniuony) Sc Co., Albion ]\Iills, Leek, Staffordshire.— Silk and mohair 
braids. 

Webster (Francis) and Sons, Alma Works, Arbroath, Scotland, and Castle 
Court, Lawnuicc Lane, London. — Sail cb>tb, canvas, twines. 

W lliTEHEAD A Sandb ACH, 113, Portland Street, Manchester. — Plain and faiicy 
cotton and union goods. 

Uaibrellas, Hats, Boots, Ac. 

Aaron, Sons and Co., 18 .Tewiu Street, Aldcrsgate Street, London. — tmibrellas, 
parasols, walking sticks. 

Alford and Mc.Master.- K id gloves. 

Barker (J. D.), 8u, Great Clyde Strei*t, and 85, Fox Street, Glasgow.— Hnibrcdlas 
suitable for tropical climates. 

Benton AND Johnson, 03, King's Cross Road, London.— Gold thread, wire, and 
lace. , 

Buckingham (Slater), London.— Silk umbrellas on ** paragon ” frames, braces, 
hamlkercliicfs, Ac. 

Deane and Co. (il. 11.), Heathcote Buildings, Nottingham.— Mob caps and laccs. 
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Ellwood (John) and Sons, 24, Great Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, London. 
— Hats, caps, and helmets, specially adapted for the climate of India. 

Everclban Collar and Cuff Coompany, 127, Leadeiihall Street, London, E.C.— 
Evcrclcan collars and cuffs. 

Fiemin a Sons, 153 to 155, Strand, London. — Military ornaments, accoutrements 
and embroidery. 

Flatau (A. AND W.) AND Co., Ropcmaker Street, Finsbury, London, and Victoria 
Road, Northami^ton. — Boots and shoes. 

Harris (Henry), 5d, St. Michael’s Road, Northampton. — Boots and shoes. 

Kennino (George), 1, 2, 3, 4, Little Britain, 195, 19(5, and 197, Alders^ate Street, 
London. Branch establishments Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. — Gold 
and silver laces, military accoutrements and embroideries, freemasons’ insignia. 

Kirry, Beard and Co., i55, N ewgate Street, London and Birmingham. — Bins, 
needles, hair pins, safety pins. 

Lion (A. J.) <fe Co., London. — Boots and shoos. 

Lincoln, Bennett and Co., 1, 2 and 3, >aekville Street, ond40, Piccadilly, London 
(Hatters to T. R. H. the Prince and Princess of Wales). — Hats and helmets. 

IMahsrall (Thomas D.) and Burt, 414, Gxford Street, London.— Boots and shoe.s. 

Maynard, Harris and Co., 12d and 127, Leadeiihall Street, London. — 
Military" accoutrements. 

^Iilward (Henry) and Sons, Washford Mills, Rcdditch. — Needles, macliino 
needles. 

Randall (H. E ), Northampton. — Boots and shoes, tennis solo. 

Simpson AND Rook, 9 and 10, Little Britain, London — Military accoutrements, 
gold laces, and enihroidories. 

Sinclair (Robert) AND Co., 8(3, Wood Street, London ; Manufactory, London- 
derry. — Sliirts. 

Solly (Allen) and Co., London.— Banians, drawers, socks, and.stockings. 

SiVAN AND Kdgar, Piccadilly Circus, London. — Gossamer waterproof gannent.?. 

Thornhill and Co. (W.), London. — rinbrellas. 

Tress and Co., 3, Stamford Street, London. — Tropical hats and liclmots ; silk felt 
hats. 

Turner (R.) and Sons, Old Factor}’, Rcdditch. — Pins; brass and steel needles ; 
G. Chambers and Co.’s patent needles. 

Watson (Dr. d. Forbes), 21, Lime Street Chambers, London. — Helmets and 
other covers specially adapted for the protection of the head from the sun and 
heat in hot climates. (Manufactured by Christy and Co., Loudon.) 

Jewelry and Precious Stones. 

Culver (Edward), Spencer AVorks, CierkenucU Road, “ London. — Jewelry, 
precious stones. 

Frani'ati and Santamarta, Grj, Hatton Garden, London.— Cameos, mosaics, corals, 
lava gootls, jcuelry. 

Gowland Hro.s., 'IS, Cnrnhill, London. — Jewelry. 

Henry (Richard L.) 1 1, Hatton Garden, London. — Diamond and gem jewelry. 

Joseph (B. II.) and Co., Frederic Street, Birmingham. — Gold and >ilvor jewelry. 

Kenning (George), London. — Masvmic jewelry. 

Levetus Br<is., Canada Works, Victoria Stregt, Birmingham.— Gold plated chains, 
seals, and lockets. 

Montin I (Antonio), Searborougli. — Coral jewelry. 

Saunders and v'^iiEruERD, 25, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn. London.— Enamelled 
jewellery, Ae. 

Wagner and (iKRSTLY. London. — Silver jcuelry. 

Wilkinson and Son, 1 and 2, Skinner Street, Clorkenwcll, London. — Gold rings. 

Toilet lUaiuisiTKS. 

Atkinson (J. and E.). 2t, Old Bond Street. Loiulou. — Eau de cologne, lavender 
waters, essences, and all kinds of perfumes for the haiulkerchief and toilet, 
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poniatiims, Lair waslies, toilet soaps, toilet j)owders, dentifrices, toilet waters, 
cosmetics, and ^:fcncral toilet rtvjuisitcs. 

llBiTisn XvLONTTK Co., LiMiTED, DasLwood House, New Broad Street, London. — 
Combs, brushes, &c. 

Gosnkll (doiiN.) AND Co., Loudou. — Pcrfumery, toilet brushes, and brown soaps. 

Hockin, Wilson and Co., 38, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London. — A'^iolct 
powder, ])oudro do riz, fanej^ soaps, &e. 

Lanodale (K. F.) (Cbtce and Co.), 72 and 73, Hatton Garden, and No. 1 Ware- 
house, London Hocks, London. — Perfumery, essences. 

LrcE (G.), tl-, Ivin^ Street, »Terse 3 ". — Eau de cologne. 

Eicjiaedson (John) and Co., 20—23, Artillery Lane, Bishopsgatc Street, London. 
— Fnnc}' toilet soaps ami perfumery. 

Eimmel (EroKNE), 0(), Strand, London. — Perfumeiy, toilet soaps, aromatic disin- 
fectants. 

Stewakt (S. E.) and Co., .A berileon Comb Works, Aberdeen. — Combs and other 
horn and tortoise-sliell manufaetures. 

Trunks, Pressing Bags, Ac. 

Eyre and SroiTiswooDE, London.— Leather and cabinet goods ; purse.s ; 

albums ; writing desks ; dressing eases ; work boxes ; bags, Ac. 

Farwig (J. F.) and Co., 2«>, Queen Street, Cannon Street, London — tTapanned 
despateli, deed, uniform aiul dri'ss boxes. 

Fearnco5ihe (H.) and Co., Pluenix Japan Works, AVolverhampton. — Travelling 
trunks. 

Jones Brothers and Co., Ablow Street, Wolverhampton ; Show rooms, Devon- 
shire Square, Bisliopsgate Street, London. — Stet*l travelling l)oxt‘.s ; tinned 
and enamelled stamped steel hollow ware; tinm'd wares ; jaj)anned wares. 

Mappin and Weiiu, 2, (ineen Vietoria Street, London; and Norfolk Street, 
SUellield. — Dressing bags and eases. 

Pound (Jodn) and (*o., SI, 82 and S.3, Lendenhall Street, London. —Port- 
manteaus ; trunks; bags; dre.ssing bags ; dn'SNing eases. 

Thorn rriLL (W.) and Co., Ml, New Boml Street, London. — Dre.ssing eases ; 
travelling bags ; artielcs de luxe; diamante brilliants ; line cutlery. 


riPKs. 

Davidson (Thomas), Jun., and Co., Caledonia Cijie Works, Gariigad Hill, Glas- 
gow. — Clay toliacco jiijies, jilain and eolonred. 

IzoD (JosTHUi), Farriiigdoii Load, London. — Meerseluium pijies ; briar-wouti 
pipes. 


SECTION F.— EAW PEODFCTS AND MANTFACTHEES FEOM PEG. 
DUCTS NOT INCLiniEO JX OTHF.K SECTIONS. 


Classes JJII to LXXXI. 

Oil, Soap, Ac. 

Atkinson (J. AE.), 21-, Old Bond Street, London. — Toilet son])s, perfnmeiy, 
deiitilTiee, and toilet reqiii>it«'s, 

Brkc'CNELL, Turner and Co., Jla^miarket, London.— Saddle soap; skin soaj). 

Bkemnkr and Co., Bengal Works, Uotherhithe, London.— 'Crystal gum; mincjal 
glue. 

Bruce Brotueks and Co., Guvan Oil Works, Govaii, uear Glasgow.— -Oils » 
greases. 
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13usir^ (W. J.) AND Co,, 20— 23. Artillery Lane, Bisliopsgate Street, London. — 
Essential oils ; liarniless vegetable colours for conlVctionery ; cliemicals. 

Chiswick Soft Soap Company., Cliiswiclc. — Soft soap. 

CiiowN PiiESEJiVEi) Coal Company, CardilL — “ Crown ” ])atent fuel. 

Dales (doiiN^T.), 287, Crystal Palace Poad, London, S.E. — Dubbin. 

Dovknjiy Collieky Company, Cncbermoutli, Cnmb'erland.— Canuel coal. 

Engleukrt & Co. — Englebert’s lubricant. 

Fleming (A. li.) and Co., Limited, 15, Whitefriars Street, London; and 
Caroline Park, Kdinbiirgh.— Lubricatini; oils. 

Field (J. and ,J.), Lambeth, Lemdon. — Ibitent self-fitting ozokcrit, sperma- 
ceti and other candles; beesMa.v ; toilet soap.s ; sealing uax, &e. 

Gosnell (Joun) a Co., London. — llrown soa])s. 

Hazleuckst AM) Sons, Camden Soap and Alkali Works, Thmeorn. — Family and 
domestic soaps. 

Hemingway (S.) and Co., Trafalgar Street, Bradford. — Xow dry soap. 

Johnson Brothers, Cleveland Works, Hull; C’ity^ Chambers, (15, Fenchurch 
Street, and 4, llailway Place, London. — Oils; greases; paints; colours; 
varnishes. 

Keeling (U. C.) and Co., Livcr])ool. — Soaps, 

Price’s Patent Canmh.e Companv, liiMiTED, Battersea, London; and Brom- 
bnrough Pool, Liverpool. — Candles; night lights; glycerine; soaps; 
oils, ^(e. 

Thomas (James L.) A Co., Exeter. — Alexandra oil. 

Wilson (J. \'KirciO and Co., Works and Head Ofilce, 2o8 — 2fi0, Dobbies Loan, 
(ila'^gow; branches, Mamdie-^ter, Dundee, and London — Jute batebing oil; 
bdirieating (uls for steam cylinders, baiut and marine engine.s, general 
machinery, looms, spindles, gas and liut air engines. 


Leather and !\Ianufactlt{Es of Levtjieu. 

Angus (Geo.) and Comp\nv, St. Jolin’s Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Prince’s 
Buildings, Ijiverpiiol ; 13, Billiter Street, liomloii ; and Bute 1 locks, Card itV. — 
Leather ami india-rublier go<tds, f(»r engineering, mining, and agricultural 
ami giMUTal maidiim*rv ))in*pos<‘.s, 

CiAND\ (NIm’rici;), 13(J, (,iuccn \'ictoria Strcid, London ; works, Liverpool and 
Ballim re (C. S. A). — Cotieii boiling (].atente»l m India). 

JIepu i RN AND (J\LK, 23P, Loug Laiic, Soulhwark. Lumlou —Leather belling and 
laces Lir same. 

Jenkinson (W.) and Co., 1 1, London W.'ill, Loiubm. — Saddlery. 

Jones and Boc ke, Cambrian Leather Work^, Salop Load, Wrexham. — Leatlior 
for covering rolKu’s u>«*il in cotton sj)inning. 

Lancvshire PvTKNr Belting and Ho>i: Co. (1>. A S. J. ]\lrM r.i han), ‘•Wire 
Works” Mills, Stranga’ways. Manehe>ter. - Main diiving btdis. 

liKNNAN and Sons, 2it ami 3(>. l)a\vsi»n Street, Ihiblin. Smldlery and harness. 

^Ia.son (D.) and Sons, Bath Bow, Birmingham. — Saddh'rv ; liarm*>> ; bridles; 
uliips; iiKudiine liands; fire hose; lealher buckets; laces; portmanteaux. 
.Vc. 

Middlemore (Wm.), Hollouay JU*ad, Birmingham. — Saddlery, mill banding, 
army appfintiiiciits, Icatlier. 

Nieiion.s (h\ \'.) A Co., 2. .Icrmyii Street. LiUidon. — Saddh'rv. 

Pawlings (S.) and Son. South Parade W\>rlv.>, Frome, ^omersetsllire. — Leather 
licit iiig and eard-elothiiig. 

Tullis (.Iohn) and Son, St. Ann’s Leather W’^virks, John Stn'et, Bridgi'ton. 
Glasgow. — Leather, cotton eainas, aud other beltings; leather laees ; lire hose 
and buekets, Ae. 

W'’alsh. Lovett a Co., Birniiiighniu, Sheffield, and Lmuloii ; and Commercial 
linildings, Calcutta.— Lealher inaehino belting and other lealher gt'od'^ tor 
mills aiul mill furnishings. 
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Cotton, Silk, Fibres, and Manufactures therefrom. 

IIaylts, Gilles & Co., New^^ate Street, London. — Wools ; silks ; embroidcrkjs y 
fancy work ; “ Penelope ” yarn. 

Pazlky BuoTnERS, Wellington Mills, Ancoats, Manchester. — Fine cotton yarns. 

Belfast llorEwoiiK Co., Limited, Counswatcr, Belfast. — Hopes and lines for 
shippincf, tishing, aEjriciiltural, and general purposes. 

Bird (JL) k Co., Crewkerne, Somerset. — Webs of all descriijtions for the saddlery 
and upholstery trades, Ac. 

Carlile (James), Sons A Co., Bank End Mills, Paisley, Scotland. — Sewinj' 
cottons. 

Clayton, ^Marsdens A Co., Limited, Wellini^ton IVLlIa, Halifax. — Waste silk; 
specimens in A’aFums stni^es of pr^'gress ; spun .silk yarns and fabrics. 

Dewtii'Rst (John) A {Sons, Billevue Mills, {Skiidon, yorkshirc.~»Sewing and 
crotchet cottons. 

Gould (Job), West of England Twine AVork.s, West Coker, Yeovil, Somerset. — 
Twines ; cords ; ropes, Ac. 

Grimston (R. and T.) a Co., Clifford IMills, near Tadcaster; and Mi<*kley, 
Yorks. — Slioe thread ; twines ; seaming and roping twines ; rice threads ; 
sheaf binding threads, Ac. 

Harris (J.) A Sons, Derwent iMills, C(.)ckermoutli (Agent at Calcutta, J. 
CroAvder). — Linen tlireads for hand and niacliine sewing ; tlax and tow yarns. 

Jackson (T.) and C(»., High Street, Manchester. — Sewing thread. 

Lee Spinning Company, Atherton, near Manchester. — Single, double, and 
polished cotton yarns. 

Lostock Hall Spinning Comp.vna', Limited, Lostock Hall Mill, near Preston, 
Lancashire. — Sami^les of cotton ; cotton in process ; medium and line 
yarns. 

McConnel and Company, Limited, Henry Street, Ancoats, Manchester. —Cotton 
yarns. 

Mosses A IMttcitell, (H and 71, Chiswcll Street, London. — Vulcanised Gbrc. 

Preston (W.) A Son, Leicester. — Elastic hoot M(d)s. 

Heddaway (F.) a Co., Pendleton, Manchester. — Im]>roved cotton machine 
belting for tropical climates. 

Ward (Anthony) A Co., Albion Mill.s, Leek, Stnff(/r:l.sljire. — Sewing and 
niacliine silk.s ; embroidery and saiidlcry ; sewing silks. 

Wilson A Bentley, 50, St. John Street, London, — Bookbinders' cloth. 

Papers. 

Brig(?s a Co., 3 Marsden Stpiarc, Mauclio^itcr. — Transferring paper for embroi- 
dery. 

Brown (Wm.) A Co., 10 and 11, Old Broad Street, and 38 to 40, St. Alary Axe, 
L«>ndon. — Pc»pcr.s. 

Dickinson (John) A Co., 05. Old Bailey, Lomlon, E C. — I'apers. 

Spalding A Hodge, 31, Cannon Street, City, London — Hand-made ])apers, 
•niacbino-made jtapers. 

Waterlow a Suns, Jhmited, 25, 20, and 27, Gr(‘at Win<-h(*ster Street, London.— 
Watermarked papers for banks, cheques, certilicates, Ac. 


Varnishes, Cements, Dyes, Colors, Ac. 

Artist Color Mandfacturinq Company, 27, Hatton Wall, London.— Artists' 
colors and materials. 

Bbook.s, SfloouKiDOE A Co., Portland Cement Work. s. Grays, Essex. — Portland 
cement. 

Bru.vneb, Mond a Co., Ld., Northwicb.— Alkali, carbonate of .soda. 

Capellb and Gotteland.— S tai^ and polish. 
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Copal Vahnish Company, Limited, 46, Banksido, London. — ^VarnisJies for coach 
painters, house decorators, and others. 

Depeies (J.) AND Sons, 147, Houndsditch> London, Paris, and 70, Bentinck 
Street, Calcutta — Portland cement. 

Doulton & Co., Lambeth, London. — Terra cotta for building purposes, Norman 
doorway plinth, balustrade and capping, string courses ; window heads, 
terminals, &c. ; blue metallic ware for copings for wall and railway platforms ; 
stable and other pavings ; string courses ; channel bricks. 

Engert & Bolfe, Barchfster Street, Poplar New Town, London. — Pelts for 
shins' sheathing under copper and under wood ; roofing felts ; fibrous 
asphalte for auti>damp course in wall. 

Fobdham (W. B.) & Sons, 36 to 40, York Boad, King's Cross, London.— 
Emory paper, emery and glass cloth ; knife powder ; glue ; glue powder, 
&c. 

Francis & Co., Nine Elms Wharf, Vauxhall, London; and Clifie, Rochester, 
Kent. — Cement. 

Gillingham Portland Cement Company, Lmitkd, 69, King William Street, 
London Bridge, London, — Cement. 

Goddard (Joseph), Station Street, Leicester.— Non-mercurial plate powder ; 
furniture cream ; silvering solution ; chemical polishing paste ; jewellers' 
rouge. 

Goodlass, Wall & Co., Liver Works, Liverpool. — Tarnishes ; paints ; oils ; colors. 

Gostlino (John Cubitt) & Co., Limited, 83, Gracccluirch Street, London. — 
Portland cement, 

Griffiths, Beedoe & Co. (The Sanitary Paint Co.), Limited, 51, South John 
Street, Liverpool ; 34, Leadenball Street, London. — Paints ; varnishes and 
colors. 

Hockin, Wilson and Co., 38, Duke Street, ^lanclicster Square, London. — Clear 
essence of rennet. 

Holzapfel and Co., 41, Quayside, Newcastlc-on-Tyne ; Mount Stuart Square, 
Cardiff (Holzapfel and Co.) ; 5, Chapel Walks, Liverpool (Holzapfel and 
Co.) ; 12, AVaterloo Street, Glasgow (IIolzapfel and Co.) ; 9, New Broad 
Street, London (A. C. Holzapfel and Co.). — A nticorrosive and antifouling 
compositions for ships’ bottoms. 

Howards and Sons, City Mills, Stratford, Essex.— Dj’cing and coloring 
materials ; tartar emetic ; golden sulpliide of antimony ; borax, &c. 

Johnson (W. W. «fc R.) and Sons, A'ictoria Lead Works, Limeliouse ; and 10, 
Feneliurcli Avenue, London. — Mobile lead ; red lead. 

Jones (Frederick) and Co., Perron Street, Rylaml Road, Kentish Town, 
London. — “ Silicate cotton" or “ slag wool," manufactured from iron ore 
(for the non-conduction of heat or cold) ; silicate boiler covering cement ; 
anti-iiierustation boiler <’ompositi(m. 

Kerr, Tahuuck and Co. — F luid enamel for varnishing wood. 

Kno.s (And.) and Co., 9, Fenchurcli Avenue, London,— Swcdi.sli matebe.s. 

Ledger, Smith AND Co., St. Mary’s Chambers, St. Mary Axe, London. — Egyp- 
tian-made cigarettes of pure Turkish tobaeeo (GianacUs). 

Lee (W.), Son and Co., Snodlaud, Kent.— Portland cement and manufactures 
therefrom, 

Morris and Griffin, Wolverhampton. — Self-polishing liquid and paste black- 
ing : writing and copying fluids, Ac. 

Newth and Co., 42, Percival Street, London.— Furniture polish. 

Nubian Manufacturing Company, 8 and 9, Hosier Lane, Snow Hill, Loudon. 
—Blacking ; dubbing ; furniture ix>lisb, Ac. 

Pain (James), 121, Walworth Road, London. — Fireworks. 

Pilcher (J. G. & J.) and Sons, Morgan’s Lane, Tooley Street, London. — Ground 
white lead ; paints ; colours ; varnish ; machinery oils. 

PoniNs &Co., Ld. — S ee Defries (J.) and Sons. 

ScoLLicK (A. J.) AND Co,, 27, Minciog Lauo, London.— Patent steam joint 
mastic ; mastic paint. 
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Silicate Paint Company (J. B. Orb and Co., Proprietors), Charlton, Kent ; and 
4(5, Cannon Street, Landon. — “ Charlton white ” (a substitute for white lead) ; 
** Duresco ** (washable water paint) ; enamels ; silicate paints ; varnishes, 
painters* materials. 

Skttt and Co., 93 Summer Street, Southwark Bridge Boad, London — Paints. 
Smith (George), Sen., Bank Lane Chemical Works, Clayton, near Manchester. 

— Anti-incrustation composition for boilers. 

Stephens (H. C.), 191, Aldersgate, Street London.— Stains for wood. 

Thomson (T. E.) and Co., 9, Esxdanade Row, Calcutta. — Copal and carriage 
varnishes and stains. 

Torbay and Dart Paint Company, Limited, London. — Paints. 

Whitehouse Sc Co., Tipton Hall Iron and Chain Works, Tipton. — Firebricks 
and clay. 

“ WiLLESDEN*” Patent Waterproof Paper and Canvas Company, Limited, 
London ; 34, Cannon Street, City. — Waterproof paper houses ; canvas 
tents. 

Wilson and Co., East London Colour Works, Jubilee Street, Mile End, London. 
— Colours, paints. 

WiNSTONE (B.) AND SoNS, Londoii.-* Samples of printing inks, dry colors, and 
paints. 

Wood (.Tohn) and Son, 23 and 25, Queen Victoria Street, and 23, Pall Mall, 
London, ; Alanufactory : 87, Southwark Street, London.— Cigarettes ; 

Turkish tobacco. 

Yorkshire Varnish Company, Eipoii ; and 39, Upper Thames Street, London. — 
Varnish ; paints ; colours ; enamels ; japans. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORT, APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN THK COMMON 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

MiSCELLANEOrS, 

Ahmuty & Co., G, Church Lane, Calcutta.— A collective exhibit comprising: — 

Burrell (C.) cj* Sons^ Saint Nicholas Works, Thetford, Norfolk. — G and 8-horse 
power portable engines. 

CantwelVs rateut sugar-cane mills, sanitary carts, and tea boxes. 

Copal Varnish Co., Limited, 4G, Baiikside, London.— Varnishes, etc. 

Farmer^ Bohey Brown and Co., Trent Foundry, Gainsborough.— 8-horse power 
portable engine ; 3-horsc power vertical engine. 

Gillingham Portland Cement Co., Kent. — Portland cement. 

Jloephurn and Gale, 239, Long Lane, Southwark, London. — Leather belting and 
laces. 

Isaac Storey and Sons, Knott Mill Brass and Copper Works. Little Peter St., 
ManchesUr, and Cathedral Yard, Manclicster. — Finished brass work for 
engines and boilers, .steam valves and cock.s, injectors, pressure gauges, 
whistles, etc., etc. 

Pollock and MacNah, Britannia Iron Works, Hyde, near Manchester. — Lathes 
and drilling machines. 

Turner, Naylor and Marjdes, Sheffield. — .Joiners and engineers* tools. 

Aluminium Crown Metal Company, Limited, 34, Lcadenhall Street, London.— 
Aluminium metals (Webster’s patent). 

Asquith (William), Highroad Well Works, Halifax — Self-acting slotting 
machine lathe ; bench drilling machine. 
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Austin and Dodson, Cambria Works, Anindel Street, London. — Specimens of 
steel for springs ; dies ; locomotive work ; octagon mining steel for shears, 
drills, picks, etc. Files and circular saws. 

Aveey (W. and T.), London and Birmingham. — Machines for railway stations 
and warehouses ; machines for weighing passengers’ luggage ; railway trucks 
and waggons of any capacity ; locomotive spring testers. VYeighing machines 
for mining purposes. Registering weighing machines. 

Baonall (W. G.), Castle Engine Works, Stafford.— Light locomotive engines ; 
portable railways and waggons. 

Bailky & Co., (W. H.), Salford. — Hot air engine. 

Baldwin (E. P. and W,), Wilden Iron Works, Stourport.— Tin and terne plates, 
sheet iron and button iron. 

Baxter (W. H.) and Co., Central Chambers, Albion Street, Leeds.— Patent 
knapping motion stone breaker. 

Beamish (Geo. H. T.), A.I.C.E., Spy Hill House. Queenstown, Ireland,— Models 
illustrating method of construction with concrete blocks combining general 
cohesion of the structure with freedom for uneven settlement of foundation. 
(Portion of breakwater.) 

Blackman Air Propeller YENTiLATiNa Company, Limited, 17, Austin Friars, 
London. — The “ Blackman” air propeller and ventilator. 

Bollino AND Lowe, 2, Laurence Pountney Hill, London.— Portable railway and 
waggons. 

Boult Brothers and Co., Liverpool and Glasgow.— Baird’s light-feed oil cup. 

Box AND Co., Dudley, Worcestershire, and Calcutta. — Anvils; vices; nails; 
rivets ; locks ; bolts ; nuts. 

Bhaby (Frederick) and Co., Limited, Fitzroy Works, 3(>0, Euston Road, 
London; and Deptford, Liverpool and Glasgow.— Perforated zinc and other 
metals; galvanised iron and zinc goods ; zinc roofs and skylights. 

Britannia Company, Colchester.— Lathes and other appliances for turning 
sewing machine.s. 

Bkotherton (John), Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. — Manufacturer of 
iron tubes and fittings for gas, steam, and water ; hydraulic tubes, tuyere 
tubes and coils for anvils ; stocks ; taps, dies; taper telegraph poles, etc., 
for the home and foreign markets. Sole patentee of wrought-iron lap-welded 
machine-made fittings. The only manufacturer of Jenning’s improved 
patent raised joints for gas, steam, and water. 

Brown (J. B.) and Co., 1H), Cannon Street, London. — Galvanised wire netting, 
with improved registered salvage. 

Burn and Co., Howrah Iron Works, Howrah, Bengal. — A collective exhibit com- 
prising : — 

Bell, Colnnan Co.'s^ Glasgow, machine for refrigerating purposes, and largely 
used for the preservation of meat and stores, iee making, etc The c oling 
house exhibited is divide<l into three rooms, the first room being at a tem- 
perature of 70^, the second nxmi being at a temperature of 50" — both nxuus 
being furnished ns sitting rooms. The la.st or fnxv.ing room is arranged for 
the preservation of meats, sueli as beef, fowls, etc., and also contains a freez- 
ing oven for iee making purposes. The degree of temperature in this room 
is about 30'^ below Farht. Tne eold blast ia furnished from one of Bell 
Coleman’s machines, and is designated as a lO.tXX) machine, and is driven 
from an upright boiler of tubular type. 

Clayton and IShuttlctoortfi s portable engines. 

Garret cj* Co., Suffolk. — Com])<niiid portable and semi-portable engines. Speci- 
mens of flanged boiler plates. 

Glen, Boss 4* Co., Glasgow.— Steam hammers (Kigby’s patent). 

Ifornshy and Son, Lincolnshire. — ^Cortable engines. 

John and Edwin Wriyht, Birmingham. — Celebrated improved stool wire 
ropes. 

Leroy Co,, London. — Sample.^ of iion-eomliicting eonijiosition for preventing 
loss of steam, by eondonsation in long steam pipes. 
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Merryweather ^ Co., London — Portable fire engines, pumps and samples of 
different kinds of fire hose. 

Pulsometer Engineering Co.^ London.— Deane pumps and filters. Pulsometer 
pumps. 

Burrell (C.) -and Sons, Thotford, Norfolk — Portable engines. 

Cammell (Charles) and Company, Limited. Cyclops Steel and Iron Works, 
Sheilleld ; Derwent Iron and Steel Works, Workington ; Yorkshire Steel and 
Iron Works, Penistone ; Grimesthorpe Steel, Tyre, and Spring Works, 
Sheffield; Old and New Oaks Collcries, Barnsley. — Steel, files, springs, 
buffers, tyres ; forgings in steel ; armour, boiler, ship, and frame plates, &c. 

Carrington (W.), 9, Ponelmrch Avenue, London. — Wire rope tramway. 

Carter (J. H.), 82, Mark Lane, London. — Disintegrating machine for grinding, 
crushing, and other purposes. 

Chatwin (Thomas), Victoria Works. Gt. Tindal Street, Birmingham.— Stocks, 
dies and taps ; hand power screwing machines ; rimers ; twist drills ; standard 
cylindrical gauges ; ratchet braces ; clyburn and budding and quickly 
adjusted spanners ; tube cutters ; j^atent tube cutter and wrench combined ; 
pipe wrenches ; gas pipe tongs and pliers, Ac. 

Chatwood’s Patent Safe and Look Co., Limited, London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Leeds. Works; Bolton, Lancashire.— Fire and burglar proof 
safes ; deed and cash boxes ; locks. 

Clayton and Shuttle worth, Lincoln. — Portable steam engines. 

Coalbrookdale Co., Limited. Works, Coalbrookdale, Shropshire; Show 
rooms, Loudon, 43, Holborn Viaduct ; Bristol, 82, Castle Street ; Agencies, 
London, 118, Cannon Street; Liverpool, 19, Sweeting Street; Manchester, 
29, Princess Street.— Castings and Morks in iron, bronze, aluminium, and 
other metals. 

Cochrane (John), Barrhead, near Glasgow. — Steam engines; steam hammers. 

Cochrane & Co., llirkcnhead. — Boilers. 

Colville (David), Dalzell Steel Works, Motherwell, Scotland. — Steel platca 
and bars. 

Cbadock (George) and Co., Wakefield. — Steel and iron wire ropes for colliery 
and railway purposes, tramway ears, transmission of ])Ower capstans, haw- 
sers and cranes ; (crial railways and ])ridges ; steam cultivation ropes ; model 
of foot l3ridge for bill streams in India, Ac. 

Ceossley Brothers, Ld., Opeiishaw, near Manchester, — Otto gas engines. 

Crystal Porcelain Pottery Co., Limited, Cobridge, Stoke-on-Trent, Stafford- 
shire.— Telegraphic* insulators. • 

Daniell (S. a.), Edward Street, Birmingham. — Screw, stocks, dies, taps, tube 

• cutters, ratchet braces, Ac. 

Davey', Paxyian a Co., Standard Iron Works, Colchester, and 139, Queen Victoric 
Street, London. — ComjMjund engines ; horizontal fixed engines ; ordinary 
portable and semi-portable engines ; high pres.sure portable and semi-p<jrtablo 
engines ; scini-fixed engines and boilers eonihined ; vertical engines and boilers. 

Dick Kerr, A Co., 101, Leadcnhall Street, Loudon, uud Glasgow. — Light 
railway and tram material.^. 

Dickson, Bros. A Co., Waverley Works, Sheffield. - Files, tools, steel. 

Disturnal (K.) & Co., Wediiesbury. — Axles. 

Dixon (Alfred A.), 21, Quccu Victoria Street.— Injector, ejector, fish plates, 
safety valves, 

Doulton a Co., Lambeth, London. — Plumbago and fire clay crucibles, furnaces, 
melting pots and all kinds of j)ottery for melting, assaying, and other opera- 
tions, condensing worms, acid pumps, retorts, mixing pans, acid jars, 
receivers, acid cocks, pans, howls, percolators, pottery for chemical purposes, 
ii sulators, porous battery cells, electric wire, uiidergroiiiid protectors, Ac. 

Duncan Brothers, 32, Queen Victoria Street, London ; and 79, Commercial Street, 
Dundee.— Photographs of macliinery. 

Eagle Edge Tool Company, Wolverhampton.— Edge tools. Ac. 
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East Yoekshibe Caet and Waggon Company, Limited, Beverley, Yorkshire — 
Iron wheels and axles. 

Easteebeook, Allcaed & Wild, Albert Works, Sheffield. — Engineer's hand 
tools and railway tools (models). 

Easton and Andeeson, London. — Appold's centrifugal pumps. 

Edwaeds (William) Sc Son, Griffin Works, Wolverhampton; and 27 and 28, 
King William Street, London Bridge, London.— Edge tools, spades, shovels, 
hammers, axes, adzes, pick-axes, contractor's tools, estate tools, mining tools, 
plantation hoes, 

English and Austealian Coppee Company. — C opper ingots. 

EvaI^s (Joseph) & Son, Heath Town Works, and Culwell Foundry, Wolver- 
hampton. — Pumps. 

Eveeitt (Allen) & Sons, Kingston Metal Works, Birmingham. — Brass and 
copper locomotive, marine gas and steam tubes, brass and copper wire, rolled 
metals, wrought copper nails, rivets, Ac. 

Exton & Co., Hercules Works, Chippenham, Wiltshire. London office, 141, 
Queen Victoria Street, City. — Light steel pipes fur gas, water, steam, mining, 
pumping, pressing, irrigation, ventilation, Ac. 

Fabmeu, Kobey, Brown A Co., Limited, Trent Foundry, Gainsborough. — Port- 
able steam engine, independent vertical steam engine and boiler. 

Fklten a Guilleaume, 101, Leadenhall Street, Loiulon, and Carlswerk, Mnlheim- 
on-the-Uhine, Germany. — Iron and steel wire, galvanised wire, strand 
ropes, Ac. 

Fowlke (John) A Co., Steam Plough and Locomotive Works, Leeds, and 28, 
Cornhill, London. — Portable railway and rolling-stock (including 5-inch 
locomotive) ; 10-lI.P. comx>ound semi-i)ortable engine ; 8-H.P. high-wheeled 
traction engine. 

Feasbb (.\. B.y A Co. — Fresh water condensers and safety valves. 

Gabbkt (Richard) and Sons, Leistou, Suffolk. ~Comx>ound x^ortable and semi- 
portable steam engines. 

Gilbert Gilkbs A Co., Kendal, Cumberland. — Vortex turbine water wheel 
(model). 

Goodby (S.\muel), Senr., Herrick Street, Wolverlumipt on. — Engineer’s and gas- 
fitter’s stocks and dies; joiner’s bench, sasli, and flooring cramps, Ac. 

Green (K.) and Son, St. Ann’s Si^uare, Manchester ; Works, Wakefield.— 
Fuel economiser. 

Gbeenw’ood ABatley, Albion Works, Leeds.— Sun platen printing machine, Ac. 

Gutta Percha Company (Branch of the Telf.(;uapu Construction and Main- 
tenance Company, Limitted), 18 Wharf,Road, City K«»ad, London. — Copper 
conductors (strand and solitl) covered w ith gutta porclia, as used for sub- 
niarino telegraph cables, underground lines, both telegraphic and tele- 
phonic, electric lights loads, baitery, bell and house connecting wires, 
Ac.; slicet gutta percha for making joints, and other materials used in 
the manufacture and Morking of insulated wires ; Willoughby Smith’s 
patent joints for subterrannean and tclcgra]di M'ires, Ac. 

Gwynne (J. a H.), London— Ur invincible centrifugal ])ump with engine com- 
plete ; 8" centrifugal punij) uith air exhauster and clock valve; jiortable 
centrifugal pump. 

Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Company, Hecla Steel Casting Works, Attorcliffe, 
Sheffield.— Cast steel castings for locomotive, marine, fixed, ainl oilier 
engines ; crushing anU stamping* nachincr}" ; dredgers ; cast steel wheels, 
axles, Ac., for railways, tramways, collieries, gold, tin, lead, and copper mines, 
and quarries. 

Hadley.Buotheiis, Nail Works, Eyre Street, Birmiugham. — Cut aud wire nails 
of every description in iron ami steel. 

IIaggie Brothers, Gatcshcad-ou-Tyuc. — Wire ropes for collieries, fencing 
and shipping. 

Hardy Patent Pick Company., Limited, Mining Tool Works, Sheffield.— 
Railway, mining, and engineering tools. 
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Haepeb & Co., Aberdeen. — Model of wire suspension foot-bridge. 

Hatiiern & Co., 22, Charing Cross, London.— Hydraulic tunnel car ; patent 
“ Eclipse ” rock drills ; screw column ; hydraulic column ; tripods ; length 
of hosepipe and couplings ; drill bits ; patent reliance air compressor. 

Heaton (Kalph) and Sons, The Mint, Birmingham. —Coins ; medals ; tokens ; 
brass and copper tubes ; sheets ; stampings ; spun work ; wire. 

Henderson (George) & Co. — Barb wire fencing. 

Hepton (William) & Sons, The Yorkshire Brass and Copper Works, Leeds. — 
Brass fittings for gas, steam, and water ; copper work for sugar and 
oil refiners and engineers. 

Hindley (E. S.), Dourton, Dorset. — Steam engines, saw benches, pumps. 

Holt, Hox k Co., Dudtey, Worcestershire. — Rim locks and latches, mortice 
locks and latches ; draw back and plate locks, rim and mortice dead 
locks ; Japanned and galvanised padlocks ; iron and mortice gate locks ; 
night latches ; lever bramah, and combination latches ; brass and iron 
trunk locks ; brass file, cupboard, chest, lever pad, piano, bureau, 
wardrobe, letter case, carpet and leather bag ; lever bramah detector, 
and Barron’s patent locks ; Norfolk, Suffolk and Lancastrian latches ; T and 
other hinges, &c. 

Hornsry ( Richard) k Sons, Limited, Spittlegato Iron Works, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. — Portable engines. 

Horse Nail Company (H. P.) Limited., New Road, Wandsworth. — H. P. horse- 
nails. 

Ho WORTH (James), Victoria Works, Earn worth, near Manchester ; and 147, 
Queen Victoria Street, London. — Patent revolving radial .screw ventilators 
— self-acting or driven by motive power — for public establishments, 
infirmaries, places of worship, barracks, schools, prisons, theatre.s, 
stables, cattle and sheep sheds, engine and boiler houses. 

Hudson (Robert), Gildersome Foundry, near Leeds. — Stool trucks ; steel 
wheelbarrows ; steel casks ; steel forges ; steel porta)>le railway, &c, 

Humphreys (J, C.), Albert Gate, Hyde Park, London. — Iron buildings. 

Humphries (E.), Pershorc. — Portable steam engine ; vertical engine and boiler. 

Hunt & Mitton, Oozcll Street, North, Birmingham. — Engine boiler, water 
and fire fittings ; patent lubricators and hose couplings. 

Jessop Co., Calcutta.— Collective exhibit of steam hydraulic gauges; boiler 
fittings ; cocks ; injectors, etc., etc. 

Johnson (W. W. and R.) and Sons, 737, Commercial Road East, Lime-house ; 
and 10, Fenchurch Avenue, London. — Tea lead. 

Jones Bros., Limited, Ayrton Rolling Mills and Nail Works, Middlesborough-on- 
Tees. — Iron and steel boiler, bridge, ship, and merchantable sheets and plates ; 
iron and steel nails. 

Kennedy’s Patent Water Meter Company, Limited, Kilmarnock, Scotland. — 
Water meter model with glass cylinders ; .sectional photograph. 

Kerr, Tarruck and Co. — Enamelled iron sheets for roofing. 

Kirkstall Forge Co., Kirk.stall Forge, Leeds. — Patent rolled shafting in iron 
and steel; best Yorkshire (Kirkstallpiar iron ; forgings of all descriptions 
in iron or steel ; Butler's patent frictional coupling ; patent mail axles ; 
Smith’s anvils (warranted). 

Kttson <& Co., Leeds. — Tramway engines. 

Kiblew and Co., Manchester. — Patent linen belting ; patent belting fasteners ; 
Asbestos packing ; Asbestos millboard, 

Lawrence & Porter. -Centrifugal pump.s. 

Lee and Hunt, Arkwright Works, Nottingham. — Screw-cutting, sliding and 
surfacing lathes ; foot lathes ; planing, shaping, and drilling machines ; 
Arkwright combined engine and boiler. 

Le Grand and Sctcliff, Magdala Works, Bunhill Row, London,— Patent 
Abyssinia ” tube w'cll and pumps, with improved driving apparatus, 

Lindsay (W. H.), Paddington Iron Works, 14, South Side, Paddington, Bassin, 
London.— Flooring for road and railway bridges. 
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Llewellin's Patent Machine Company., Bristol and Glasgow. — Time-check- 
ing machine for workmen. 

Lloyd and Lloyd, Albion Tube Works, Birmingham ; and Coomb’s Wood 
Tube Works, Halesowen, near Birmingham.— Wrought iron tubes and 
fittings. 

Lobd (J. C. and W.), 142, Great Charles Street, Birmingham. — Iron safes ; tea 
garden tools ; carriage lamps ; lanterns ; locks ; hardware, &c, 

Loudon Brothers, III, Botliw'cll Street, and 80, lilains Street, Glasgow ; and 
166, Upper Thames Street, London. — Machine tools ; steam pumps ; mecha- 
nical fittings. 

Low (David) (c.o. Mrs. Bobertson, George Street, Blairgowrie, Scotland). — 
Engineers’ hand tools of cast st<‘el. 

Macdermott (Glover), Albert Iron Works, London. — Hand labor patent percus- 
sive rock perforator. 

Macfarlane (Walter) and Co., Saracen Foundry, Glasgow. — Castings. 

MacLellan (P, and W.), Cliitha Iron Works, Glasgow ; Chief Offices and 
Warehouses. 129, Trongate, Glasgow; 7 and 8. Great Winchester Street, 
London. — Engineers’ (hand and machine) ; engineers' and con- 

tractors’ furnishings ; steam fittings ; railway fittings ; chains ; rock drills ; 
iron roofing; fish plates, &c. 

Marsden (H. B.), Soho Foundry, Leeds. — Stone breaker and ore cruslier. 

Marshall, Sons and Co., Limited, Britannia Iron Works, Gainsborough; and 
Marsliall’s Buildings, 79, Farriugdon Road, London. — Fixed steam engines ; 
portable steam engines ; sawing maebinery ; 8. H.P, loco multitubular boiler 
for tea gardens ; lO-H.P. portable engine with automatic expansion ; 4-H.P. 
portable engine ; 6-H.P. semi-portable steam engine; 6- H .P. vertical engine 
witlioiit boiler; 2J-H.P. vertical engine and boiler complete; No. 2 cir- 
cular saw bench ; No. 4 self-acting circular saw bench. 

Massey (B. and S.), Openshaw, Mancliester. — Steam hammer. 

McIlwraith <fe Co., Glasgow. — Paulins and railway carriage roof coverings. 

McKenzie and Holland, Vulcan Iron Work.s, Worcester, England. — Working 
models illustrating the interlocking and working of points, signals, and 
level crossing gates on railways. 

Mills (Exers. of the late JAMEs),*Bredbury Steel Works, near Stockport. — Head- 
ed or plain steel keys, taper pins, and split steel taper pins for locomotives. 

Milners’ Safe Company, Limited, 28, Finsbury Pavement, London; Plicenix 
Safe Works, and 8 Lord Street, LiverpcKil; and ^larket Street, Manchester. — 
Fire and burglar proof diamond and jewelry safes ; strong rooms ; safe 
de^iosits, Ac. 

Moncuiefp (John), North British Glass Works, Perth, Scotland. — Water 
gauge glasses for steam boilers. 

Moore (Jno.) & Co., Manchester. — Self-acting slide surfacing and screw-cutting 
gap lathe. 

Moreton (H.) and Co., 90, Cannon Street, London. — The “ Wallace ” entrench- 
ing toc^ls. 

Mumford (A. G.), Colchester.— Donkey pnimns, deep-well 3-barrel pumps. 

Nasmyth, Wilson and Co., Limited, Bridgewater Foundry. Patrieroft, near 
Manehe.ster.— Steam engine for hydraulic presses; models of hjMraulic 
presses ; steam hammer. 

Nbttlkfolds, Limited, Birmingham; and Wellington. Salop. — Bar and rod iron; 
rolled and drawn fencing wire ; fencing staples ; wire nails, Ac. 

Nkwall (H. S.) and Co., (Tateshead-oii-Tyne. — NV'ire n>pes ; lightning conductors ; 
iron, stetd, and copper cores. 

Newland (E.) & Co., Coventry.— Horizontal high pressure steam engines. 

Newton (C.) and Co., Coventry. —Steam engines. 

OwBNs (J.) & Co., London. — Treble brass barrel pump with engine frame; 
double brass pump for liand power. 

Patent Nut and Bolt Company, Ltmitkd, London Works, near Birmingham J 
Stour Valley Works, West Bromwich Cwm Bran Works, Blast Furnaces 
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and Colliery, near Newport, Monmouthshire. — Bolts ; nuts ; rivets ; coach 
screws ; washers ; telegraphic iron work ; set screws, &c. 

Patent Tbam-Materia.ls Co., Limited, 3, Westminster Chambers, West- 
minster, London. — Models of permanent way for street tramways and light 
railways, “ channel rail ” system. 

Patterson & Cooper, London. — Electrical and telephonic appliances. 

Peace (W. K. and C.), ’Eagle Works, Sheffield. — Files; steel; edge tools; 
hammers ; engineers’ tools. 

Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron Co., Limited (The), Dallam and 
Bcwscy Iron AVorks, Warrington; Spring, Ince Hall, and Hindlcy Hall 
Collieries, Wigan.— Bars, hoops, sheets, plates, and wire rods in iron and 
steel ; general engineering work. 

Penman & Co., Glasgow.— Lancashire and Cornish steam boilers. 

Pennycook Patent Glazino and Enoinkertno Company, Limited., 58, 
Kenfield Street, Glasgow, and 57, Chancery Lane, Loudon. — Patent system 
of glazing without putty. 

Perks (J.) and Sons, IMonmore Green Works, Wolverhampton.— Edge tools ; 
pickaxes; spades ; shovels ; axes ; adzes ; railway tools. 

, Player (AV. J. J.), Lionel Street, Birmingham. — Forging hammer, bench 
planishing hammer. 

Pollock and MacNab, Britannia Iron Works, Hyde, near Manchester. — Lathes ; 
drilling machines. ' ^ 

Potter (I. W.).— Wire gauges. 

Prick (George), Cleveland Safe and Iron Works, Wolverhampton.— Steel and 
iron safes and locks. 

Priestman Bros., 52, Queen A^ictoria Street, London. — Dredger, excavator, and 
elevator. 

Pulsometer Engineering Company, London.— Pulsoraetcr pumps. 

Bamsden, Camm and Co., Brighouse, Yorkshire. — Iron and steel wire, telegraph 
and telephone wire. 

Ransomes, Sims and Jeffries, Limited, Ipswich and London. — Portable steam 
engine arranged for straw fuel. 

Bawson Bros., Carver Street, Sheffield— Tools. 

Reading Iron Works, Limited, Reading. — Steam engine and nozzle boiler, 
bullock gears, wi;ought-iron split pulleys. 

Reynolds (P. AAhj and Co., Acorn AA’^orks, Blackfriars, London,— Machinery for 
wood working, <fec., engines. 

Reynolds (John) and Sons, “Crown Cut Nail AVorks, Birmingham. — Cut nails 
and tacks. 

Richards and Atkinson, Bank Street, R^yal Exchange, Manchester,— Light 
wood working machinery. 

Richard (Theo.) and Co.— L amps, edge tools, Ac, 

Robey & Co., Lincoln. — 20-H.P. and 10-H. P. portable engines; 4-H.P. 
vertical engine boiler ; single corn grinding mill, improved double blast ; 
patent iron-trained thrashing machine. 

Robinson (Thomas) and Son, Limited, Rochdale. — Wood-cutting machinery ; 
steam engine. 

Russell (John) and Co., Limited, 145, Queen Victoria Street, London. — Tubes 
for boilers, chandeliers and gas fittings, gun metal cocks, valves, and sani- 
tary brass goods. 

Ruston, Proctor, and Co., Sheaf Iron Works, Lincoln.— Portable Bngines, semi- 
fixed compound engine, horizontal engine, centrifugal pumps, saw bench 
with boring table. 

Rylands Brothers, Limited, Warrington. — AVire manufactures. 

Schaffer and Budenbeko, 1, South Gate Manchester. — Valves, injectors, 
Ac. 

Scott Brothers, West Mount Iron Works, Halifax.— Self-acting sliding, sur- 
facing, and screw-cutting lathe, vertical pillar drilling machine, power-geared 
slotting machine, single standard steam hammer. 
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Shanks (Alexander) and Sons, Dens Iron Works, Arbroath, Scotland, and 27, 
Lcadeiihall Street, London. — Steam engines and boilers. 

Sharp, Stewart and Co., Limited, Mancnc.ster. — Machine tools. 

Sheldon (Kuwaiid) A Co., Canon Foundry, Decpfield.— Safes, 

Sinclair (James), 101, Lcadeiihall Street, London ; and Cathedral Steps, Man- 
chester. — Chemical fire engines, &c. 

Skidmore (K. P.), Atlas Tube Works, Nctherton, near Dudley.— Tubes and 
fittings for gas, steam, water boiler locomotives and sanitary purposes, 
stocks, taps, dies, and other smiths* tools. 

Smith ((Ieorge) and Co., Sun Foundry, Glasgow.— Art metalwork, iron foundry, 
architectural and sanitary engineering work. 

Smith and McLean, Clyde Galvanising Work.s, Govan Boad, Glasgow ; 
Gartcosli Kolling Mills, near Coatbridge, Scotland. — Galvanised corru- 
gated iron. 

Sorry (1.), now Turner, Naylor, and Marples, The Northern Tool Works, 
ShelHcld.— Edge tools, engineers’ tools, joiners' tools, planes, hammers, &c. 

Sorry (Rorket) and Sons, Sheffield.— Saws, edge tools, steel files, joiners* 
tools, Ac. 

Stiff (James) and Sons, London Pottery. Lambeth, London. — Battery jars and 
telegraph insulators of all kinds in vitritied stoneware ; also porous cells, 
cylinders and plates of varying degrees of resistance (poro.sity) to suit every 
kind of battery. 

Stoukr (Isaac) A Sons, Knott Manchester — Finished brass work. 

Storey (J ), Son, Pollock ano McNar. — Brass fittings ; lathes ; drilling machines. 

Tann (John), 11, Newgate Street, London. — Fire and burglar resisting safes; 
locks, latches; cash, deed, and despatcdi boxes. 

Taylor Brothers, Adelaide Works, 8bellield.~-Saws, files, steel, tool.s for 
wood-working, and paper-making machinery ; sugar(*ane knives, chafT knives ; 
saw-mill re(piisites, Ac. Specialilie.s : patent perforated saws, guide-lined 
circular and other improved saws. 

Telegrapfi Construction and Maintenance Comp.anv, Limited, Offices, Old 
BroaJ Street, Lond<.)n ; Manufactories, Wliarf Hoad ami City Roaii, ami East 
Greenwich. — Submarine telegrajffi ealilo ; gutta ])er<*ha manufactures. 

Thompson AND Co., b5, Graceehurch Street, Lomlou. — Patent sliip hheatliing; 
enamel rooting. 

Thomson (T. E.) A Co., 9, Esplanade Row, Calcutta. — Easton and Anderson’s 
patent H and lO-ineli Apjiold centrifugal pumps. The lt)-inch pump driven 
by a Clayton Sliuttlowortli's 8-11. P. patent portable steam engine works tlie 
waterfall at the tank south of the museum. Tangye’s Special ” direct acting 
steam pump with vertical cro.ss tube boiler. Wdcox and Gibbs’ automatic 
silent .sewing machines. Joiners’ and carpenters’ tools, edge tools, Lanca- 
shire toi'ls ; mining tools, tiles, spring balances and weighing appliances ; 
door locks and latches with furniture ; amateur’s turning lathe and fret 
machine. 

Thomson, Sterne A Co., Glasgow. — Emory toid grinder. 

Tu WAITES Brothers (late Thwaitf.s and Carrutt), I’’ulean Iron Works, Brad- 
ford, Y'orkshire. — Steam hammers, engines. Root’s patent blower and exhaus- 
ter, ])laeksniith’s fire ; “ Vulcan " portable forgo, Ac. 

Turner (E. U. A F.), St. Peter’s Iron Works, Ipswich. — Vertical engine and boiler ; 
corn-grinding mills and corn seed and malt crushers. 

Turner, Naylor AND Marples (late Sorry and Turner), The Northern l\xd 
Works, ShellleUl, — Edge tools, engineers’ tools, joiners’ tools ; planes, 
hammers, Ac., stocks and dyes. 

Tyler (Hayward) and Company, St and 85, Upper Whitoeross Street, London. — 
Fire fittings, pumps as supplied to the principal Imliau railways, engiue 
and boiler ; general brasswork for houses. 

Tylor (J.) and Sons, 2, Newgate Street, Loudon. — Diving apparatus, hot air 
engines, electric lighting, pumps, fire-engiiios, brass ami gun metal valves 
and fittings, water meters, Ac. 
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Tyzack f S amuel) and Co., Monkwearmouth Iron Works, Sunderland. — Manu- 
factured iron for sliipbuildin}?, engineering, and other purposes. 

United Asbestos Company, Limited, London. — Patent woven Asbestos; speci- 
mens of Asbestos millboard for making all kinds of steam, water and air joints. 

Walsh, Lovett AND Co., Birmingham, Shelficld, and London; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta. — Boilers and engines, bridges, sections of rolled girders, 
smiths’ forges, Boot’s blower, bellows, stocks and dies, lifting tackle, mill 
furnishings, iron safes. 

Warner (John) and Sons, Crescent Foundry, Cripplcgate, London ; and Foundry 
Works, Walton-oii-Xaze. Essex.— Hydraulic and pumping machinery, steam 
engines, wind mills, cattle gears. 

West Cumberland Iron and Stbel Company, Limited, Workington. — Materials 
used and products obtained in the manufacture of Bessemer pig iron ; 
Spitglc'isen ; steel rails ; plates ; steel eastings. 

Wheeler and Wilson, Loiulon. — Sewing machines. 

Whiteckoss Wire and Iron Company, Limited. Warrington, Lancashire. — 
Galvanised wire, rolled and drawn iron and steel wires, telegraph and 
telephone wires, galvanised stand, &c. 

Whitehead (John) and Co., Albert Works, Preston. — Lever press for bricks and 
tiles. 

Whitehouse and Co., Tij)ton Hall Works, Tipton, Staffordshire. — Anchors, 
chains, galvanised sheets, lubricators, Ac. 

Whitfield (fc\) & Co. (Proprietors of the Sicker Safe Co.), Viaduct Works, 
Oxford Street, Birmingham. — The “ Sicker " and other safes. 

Wilson (A.) & Co., London. — No. 4, 8, 10, Vauxhall steam donkey pumps ; 
Excelsior steam pump ; 3 pumps. 

Witt (George Pawsev), 30, Mark Lane, London. — Steam engines ; boilers. 

Yates (John) & Co., Pritchett Street Works, Birmingham, and Exchange 
Works, Aston Manor, Birmingham. — Edge tools, plantation hoes, axes, adzes, 
j)ick.s, hatchets, luatchets, cast steel forks, spades, shovels, trowels, augers, 
plane, irons, hammers, carpenters’ tools, ship scrapers, caulking irons. 

Navigation. 

Bebthon Boat Company, Lighted, Aldersgate Street, London ; Works, Romsey, 
Hants. '-Folding portable boats and lifeboats. 

Thomson (J. & J.), Glasgow — Gladstone, Wyllie & Co., Calcutta, Agents to tlie 
“ City ” Line Steamers. A model of the engine.s of the S.S. “ City of 
Calcutta,” 3,820 tons rcgi.ster, 400 feet long, built by C. Cornell <fe Co., 
Glasgow, in 1881 and of S.S. “ City of Cambridge.” Owners, G. Smith & 
Sons, Glasgow. 

Green (F) A Co., 13, Fcnchurch Avenue, London. — Model of ship. 

Henderson Brotheb.s, Union Street, Glasgow; — Model of S.S. “ City of Glas- 
gow.” 

Smith (George) & Co., Sun Foundry, Glasgow. — Model of S.S. “City of 
Calcutta. ’’ 

Yarrow' & Co., Isle of Dogs, Poplar, London. — Steamer for Indian river navi- 
gation (model and design'^). 

Carriages, Vehicles, &c. 

Adams and Richards, Bridge Street, Wednesbury. — Coach and waggon axles, 
springs and bolts. 

Atkinson & J hilipson, Northumberland Carriage Manufactory, 27, Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Carriage and liariiess. 

Bristol Waggon Wokks Co., Limited, Bristol.— “ Prince of Wales” Cfoydou 
car, Parisian pliaclon. 

Coventry Machinists’ (’o.. Limited, Coventry. — Bicycles ; tricycles. 

Hillman, Herbert A Cooper, Premier Works, Coventry.— Bicycles ; tricycles. 
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Howes & Bueley, Bishop Streeti Birmingham. — Patent hidden socket carriage 
lamps. 

Mabshall, Sandebs & Co., Aston Coach Iron Works, Wharf Koad, Birmingham 
— General coach ironware. 

Mabston (Joiin) <fc Co,, Bradford Street, Birmingham. — Patent imperial brou 
pham “ hansom cab. 

Maynabd, Habbis&Co., 126 and 127, Leadenhall Street, London.- — Bicycles, 
tricycles. 

McEwen & Co., Abbey Hoad Works, Stirling, Scotland — Perambulators ; 
bed chairs. 

McN AUGHT & Smith, Worcester, Liverpool, and 10, Park Lane, London.— 
Landaus ; harness, 

Neale (James) and Son, 68, Graham Street, Birmingham. — Carriage lamps ; 
coach furniture. 

Offord (Joseph) & Sons, 67, George Street, Portman Square, London. — Landau, 
Victoria. 

Bogers (Henry), Sons & Co., Wolverhampton. — Carriage axles and springs. 

Bucker (H. D.) & Co., Letchford Buildings, Bethnal Green, London. — Bicycles ; 
tricycles. 

Selby (Fbederic) & Co., Longmore Street W'orks, Birmingham. — Carriage and 
cart axles; springs, ironwork, <airiage lamps; general coach goods in metal. 

Singer & Co., Coventry. — Bicycles and tricycles. 

Spabkbrook Manufacturing Co., Limited. — Coventry tricycles, 

Thomson (T. E.) & Co., 9, Esplanade Row, Calcutta.— Budge’s bicycles and 
tricycles. 

Vezey ^ Co.f Bath, Somersetshire.— Victoria, with patent self-acting hood, 
stanhope phaefon with shifting head ; dog cart, with patent fulcrum to 
avoid knee motion. 


Printing and Paper Machinery. 

Figgins (Y. & J.), Clcrkenwell, London.— Printing type. 

Greenwood & Batley, Albion Works, Leeds.— Sun patent platen printing 
machine. 

Hopkinson & Cope, London. — Super-royal genuine Albion printing press, fitted 
read}' for use ; a 20 incli treadle perfecting machine ; super-royal cylindrical 
ink table with roller and mould complete. 

Ullmers (Frederick), Cross Street, Farringdon Boad, London. — Printing and 
]mper cutting machinery. • 

AV’’instone (B.) Son.s, London. — A lithographic press fitted with stone and 
material ready for u.sc. 

Spinning, Weaving, Leather M.AcniNERY. 

Avery (W & T.), London and Birmingham. — Weighing machines for chemical 
works, tanneries, and hide and skin markets. 

Dickinson (William) & Sons, Phoenix Iron Works, Blackburn. — Weaving 
machinery. 

Harding (T. B.) and Son, Tower Work.s, Leeds. — Wood, lags and tilleting for 
jute cards and cotton waste openers, Ac., steel pius for 'cards, gills, and 
hackles, counters and speed indicators for engines aiul other machinery. 

Huxham & Browns, Kxeter. — Tanners’ machinery; belt-making machinery. 

Irvine <fe Sellers, Preston and Liverpool. —Bobbins and sliutlles used in 
spinning and weaving cotton, llax, silk, wool, \e. 

Daw (Samuel) A Sons, Moorland Mills, C’leckiieaton, Yorkshire. —Cottou, 
woollen, and silk card clothing, general mill furnishing. 

Moiinikb (Charles) Co., Limited, 52. St. Mary Axe, London.— ^laehinery 
for dressing and manufacturing leather. 

Rawlings (S.) A Son. South Parade Works, Frome, Somersetshire.— Card clothing. 
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Wilson Brothers, Cornholme Mills, Todraordon, and 14, Market Place, 
Manchester.— Bobbins, tubes, and skewers, for spinning and manufactur- 
ing cotton and other fibres. 

Freezing, Bottling, Soda Water Machinery. 

Atmospheric Churn Company, 119, New Bond Street, London.— Ice freezing 
machines and refrigerators. 

Barnett AND Foster, “ Niagara** Works, 26, Eagle Wharf Eoad, London. — 
Soda water machines, filling machines, patent bottles, sjn>hon bottles. 

Bratby and Hinchliffe, Sandford Street, Ancoats, Manchester. — Soda water 
machinery and appliances, bottling machines, packing cases. 

British Syphon Manufacturing Company (Eugstcr and Koertgen, Pro- 
prietors), 2, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, Loudon. — Syphons and 
seltzogenes. 

Giffabd Patent Freezing Co. — O ne 9,000-fect cold air ice-making machine 
with ice chamber complete. 

Hall (J- and E.), 23, St. Swithin’s Lane, London. — Cold air machine for pre- 
serving food on passenger ships. 

Hayworth (James), A'ietoria Works, Farnworth, near IHanehester.— Hayworth's 
patent revolving archimediaii and radial screw ventilators. 

PiGGoTT (T.) & Co., Birmingham. — Ice-making maeliint^ry, ether principle. 

SciiREiBER (Frederick William), 5, Bond Court, Waihrook, London. — Metallic 
capsules, tinfoil, capsuling machines, corking maehines. 

Tyler (Hayward) and Company, 84 and 85. Up]HT Wliitecross Street, London. — 
Machinery for making and bottling soda and otlicr lerated waters, 

Tylor (J.) and Sons, 2, Newgate Street, London. — Soda water macliinery, 
diving apparatus ; hot air engines, pumps and well engines, fire-engines, 
fittings for waterworks, mains, brass and gun metHl valves, patent water 
meters, patent automatic wastc-dftecting aud registering water meters. 

Watsh, Lovett and t’o., Birmingham, Sheffield, and liOudon, and Commercial 
buildings, Calcutta. ^-Ice-making machinery. 

West (II. J.) and Co., Southw'urk Bridge Koad, Loudon. — Icc-making niachino 

Means of producing Artificial Light, Fire-engines, &c. 

Ewart (.Totin).— !Mcans of producin<r artificial liglit. 

Harper and Moores, Lower Delpli Fire Clay and Brick Works, Stourbridge. 

Gas retorts, fire bricks, fire clays, ])lumbagb, and fire clay crucibles, ,V:e. 

Harrison (George King), The Lye Fire Clay and Brick Works, Stourbridge. 
Ketorts, ovens, bricks, Ac., used in gas making. 

Muller (H. L.), 22, Mary Ann Street, Birmingham.--** Alpha " gas-makiii- 
machine. 

Pennycook Patent Glazing and Engineering Co., Limited, 58, Benlield 
Street, Glasgow, and 57, Chancery Lane, London.— Patent system of glazing 
without putty. 

Richard (Tiieo.) <fe Co. — Lanins, Ac. 

Rose, Downs and Thompson, Old Foundry, Hull.— Small oil mill with engine. 

SroNG AND Co., 219, High Holborn, London. — Pneumatic fire c,\tiriguishcr. 

Stone (John) & Co., London.— Portable fire engine pump with hose au4 couplings 
complete. 

Tanoye Bros., London. — Holman's portable fire engine and pump complete. 

W^ARNER (.1.) (fe Son, Crescent Foundry, Cripplegatc, London. — Fire engines 
water temperator. 


Arms, Ammunition, Ac. 

Lley Brothers, Limited, 254, Gray’s Inn Road, London.— Ammunition, sporting 
and military cartridges, percussion caps, gun waddings. 
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Gibbs (Gboeoe), 29, Corn Street, Bristol — First hammerless gun invented. 
Geeeneb(W. W.), St Mary's Works, Birmingham — Guns and rifles. 

Hall (Joun) and Sons, 79, Cannon Street, L^nion.— Gunpowder. 

Heney (Alexandee), 12, South Saint Andrew Street, Kdinburgh, and 118, Pall 
’ Mali, London.— Sporting guns and rifles, military and target -rifles, 
pistols, &c. 

Hollis (Isaac) and Sons, 5 to 11, Weaman Row, St. Mary’s Square, Birming- 
ham. — Rifles, guns, revolvers. 

Holland and Holland, 98, New Bond Street, London.— Sporting guns and 
rifles. 

James (Enos) & Co., Loveday Street, St. Mary’s Square, Birmingham. — Guns, 
rifles. 

JoiCE (Fhederick) and Co., 57, Upper Thames Street, London and Waltham. — 
Sporting ammunition. 

Kennall Gunpowdke Company, Kennall Vale, Penrliyn, Cornwall.— Gun- 
powder in its several stages of manufacture. 

Keee (James), 118, Queen Victoria Street, London. — Arms. 

KvNocn AND Co., Lion Works, Witton, near Birmingham. Depots 7 & 9, St. 
Bride’s Street, Liidgatc Circus, London, and I t, Whittall Street, Birmingham. 
Rolling Mills, Water Street, Birmingham. Agency in Calcutta, Rentiers 
and Co., 5, Mission Row, in Bombay, lleptoola, Shaik, Adams & Co., 6, 
Apollo Street, Fort. — Military and sporting ammunition. 

Lan(’asteh (Alfeed), 27, South Audlcy Street, GrosvcLor S(juare, London.— 
Sponing guns and rifles, patent automatic cartridge extracting and bainmer- 
less guns, <fec. 

Lancastku (Charles), 151, New Bond Street, London.— -Guns, rifles, pi'stols. 

Lewis (G. K.), 32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham.— Rifles, guns, 
implements, revolvers, air eanc.s, Ac. 

Newcastle Chilled Shot Co., Limited, Gateshead-on-Tync.— Chilled shot, 
chilh‘d bullets. 

Puior, Wilks and Lawrence, Limited, 2, Queen Victoria Street, London ; 
Works, Hartford, Kent, and Battle Sussex.— Gunpowder of all deseri})t ions. 

PcRDEY (James) and Sons, Audley House, South Aiulley Street, London.— • 
Sporting guns and rillos, new rebounding hamnierless gun, Ac. 

Reilly, K. Al., A Co., Ki, New Oxford Street, and 277. tlx ford Street, London, 
and Rue Scribe, Paris. — Sporting guns and rifles ; revolvers, gun cases and 
a])])aratus. 

Walsh Lovett A Co., Birmingham, Sheflleld, and London; and Commercial 
Buildings, Calcutta. — Sjjortjiig guns and rifles. 

Wehly (P.) a Son, Birmingham — Fire-arm.s. 

Westlky Richards A Co., London and Birmingham. — Guns, rifles, and cart- 
ritlges. 


SECTION II.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 


PEOVlSlONa. 

PuowN A PoLSON, Queen A^’ictoria Street, London; and Paisley.- Corn llour. 
Busk (W. d.) A Co., 20—23, Artillery Lane, Bishopsgato Street, Loudon. — Fruit 
essences; extracts. 

Cannon (B.) A Co., Lincoln.— Gelatine powder. 

Cauu a Co., Carlisle. — Biscuits. 

Clancuy (F. J.), Cork, Ireland.— Butter (red star brand). 
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Clakke (W. G.) & Sons, Anchor Patent Biscuit Works, Limehouse, London.— 
Buffalo meat biscuits for dogs ; pheasant meal ; prepared poultry meal ; ship 
biscuits ; army biscuits. * 

CoBBETT (John), M.P., Stroke Prior Salt Works, Worcestershire. — Salt for pro- 
vision curing, table, and dairy purposes. 

CuERiE & Co., Paisley, Scotland.— “ Glenlield " corn flour. 

Edoah (J.) <fe Co., Peal, Kent. — Tinned sprats and mackerel in oil ; tinned 
vegetables. 

Edmunds (J.), London. — Sauces. 

Evans, Sons & Co., 56, Hanover Street, Liverpool (Evans, Lescher and Webb, 60. 
Bartholomew Close, London). — Lime fruit juice and preparations ; and 
Conroy’s malt coffee. 

Fry (J. S.) & Sons, Bristol and London. — Chocolate; cocoa. 

Gillon (John) & Co., Leith, Scotland. — Preserved provisions. 

Geimble & Co., Cumberlnnd Market, London. — Vinegar. 

Hemingway (S.) & Co., Trafalgar Street, Bradford. — Baking powder. 

Keillee (James) & Son, Dundee and London. — Confectionery ; marmalade ; jams ; 
table jellies ; bottled fruits. 

Mackenzie & Mackenzie, 22, Earl Grey Street, Edinburgh. — Biscuits, 

Maconochie Bros., Raglan Works, Lowestoft. — Preserved provisions. 

MacVitie (R.), Edinburgh. — Oatcakes; shortbread. 

Marshall & (^o.. Spring Garden Works, Aberdeen. — Preserved meats; soups; 
fish, &c. 

MkiHUEN (James) & Co., Leith, Scotland. — Preserved fish in tins. 

Moir (John) & Son, Limijed, 148, Leadenhall Street, London.— Preserved meats 
and soups ; essences and extracts ; prc.scrved fresh fish, dried fish, salted fish; 
preserved fruits in syrup ; jams, jellies, marmalade, condiments, pickles, Ac. 

Moethem Preserved Butter Co. — P reserved butter. 

Hestle (Henri), 9, Snow Hill, London. — Milk food for infants; condensed 
Swiss milk. 

Osborne (Charles) & Co., London. — Vinegar. 

Peevet (C.) Co. (late Chollct & Co.), 134, Fenchurcb Street, London. — Dried 
and compressed vegetables ; condensed soups. 

.Siberian Packing Co., London. — Tinned tongues; tinned fish. 

Societe Genebale DK Produits Alimentaires, 23, Rue Richer, Paris ; and lOl 
Leadenhall Street, Loudon. — Preserved butter ; sardines in oil ; preserved 
vegetables. 

Stollwerck Brothers, Cologne, and 145, Cannon Street, London. — Chocolate ; 
confectionery. 

Symington (Thus) &. Co., Edinburgh. — Essence of coffee. 

Symington (W).<fc Co., Bowden Steam Mills, Market, Harborough.— Pea flour;, 
pea soup : Egyptian food ; dandelion coffee. 

Trier, Mayer A Co., 47, High Street, Borough, London. — Glucose; saccharines; 
hops, 

Tulloch (William) & Son, London, — Cocoa; chocolate ; nectar; jams; jellies; 
confectionery ; tinned fruits ; table jellie.s ; bottled fruits ; pickle. 

Webb (Jubal), 73, High Street, Ken.sington, London. — Checbe and hams specially 
selected for exportation. 


Wine, Spirit, Beer, Ac. 

Ackerman (Laurance), 41, Crutehed Friars, London. — Sparkling saumiir 
champagne. 

Aitken (James) A Co., Falkirk. — Beer. 

Bodega Company, Limited (J. H. Roger, Manager), 11, South Exchange Place, 
Glasgow. — Old Scotch Mdiisky. 

Booth A Co., London. — Old Tom gm. 

Camu.set (Jules), Great Tower Street, London. — Champagne wine. 

Catiicaht (G. a E.), Ayr, Scotland. — Old Scotch whi.sky (“Oarrick Blend”). 
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Coates (D.) & Co., Plymouth.— Pl^outh gin. 

Cockhurn & Co., Leith. — Very old Highland whisky, “ extra finest whisky.'* 

CoBELLi (A. H.) & Co., Lisbon Buildings, Victoria Street, Liverpool. — Irish whisky 
(H. Thomson & Co.), Scotch whisky (Rob, Brown), Champagne (Jules 

Camuset). 

Cutler, Palmer A: Co., 3a, New London Street, London ; and Calcutta. — ^Wines ; 
spirits ; cordials. 

Dunvillk & Co., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast, Ireland. — Old Irish 
* whisky. 

Falkner (Francis), 83, Grafton Street, Dublin ; and Charing Cross, London. — 
Irish whisky. 

Field, Sons & Co., 28, Mincing Lane, London. — Spirits ; liqueurs. 

Ford (William & Son^ Leith, Scotland. — Scotch whisky (blended), “CoUie," 
“ Castle " and “ Ruby ” brands. 

Gtlbey (W. & A.), Oxford Street. London. — Wines ; spirits. 

Grant (Thomas), Maidstone, Kent. — Morelia cherry brandy. 

Griffin (T. P.) & Co., London. — Sparkling ale. 

Gulliver (Samuel) A Co., Aylesbury — Whisky curacoa. 

Gutierrez, Flugel A Co., 2(5 and 28, Mark Lane, London ; and Jerez de la Fron- 
tera, Spain. — Sherry. 

Hanson, Son, Evison, A B.^rter, Botolph Lane, London. — “ Peatmoor ” Scotch 
whiskey. 

Hedges A Butler, Chief office, 155, Regent Street, London ; Bonded Stores, 
Crescent V^ault, London Do<*ks ; Branch Otfice, 3(h King’s Road, Brighton; 
Shipping Cellars, Jerez do la Frontera (Spain). — Wines and spirits. 

Holland A Co., Deptford Distillery, London. — Gin. 

1ni), Coope a Co., Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire ; and Romford, Essex. — India 
pale ale and Romford light bitter beer in bottles. 

Kirker, Greer A Co., Belfast and Glasgow. — Irish whisky ; “ Lochdhu’' Scotch 
whisky. 

Mack AY (.A. A 13.), Glasgow. — Olenfalloch whi.sky. 

M A('KiE A Co., 5, Dixon Street, (Tlasgow. — Whisky. 

Maignkn a Co., 22 and 23, Gn'at Tower Street, London. — Sparkling saiiterne. 

Mathew flticHAHi)) A Co., b2 and IH, Albany Street, London. — “ Carlton " whisky. 

Miller (A.) A Co. — Irish whisky. 

>Mi;uDoc’ii (A.) A Co., (Dasgow. — Fine old Highland whisky. 

Muller (Ani>k.) (per I). W. Mac lachlan A Co., II, Seething Lane, London) ; 
Bremen, GiTiiiany. — Lager beer. 

Peuinkt et fils, Reims, France (per London House, Jufhu Barnett A Son, 
3(3, Mark Lane, London). — Champagne. 

I’oHTER (Roiiert) A Co., 77 and 73, Paiicras Road, London. — Bottled ale (Bass A 
Co.’s) ; stout (Guinness A (. o.’s) ; cider (apple brand). 

Robinson, Morrison A Co., 103, Clive Street, Calcutta.— Anot’s Freros cognac 
brandy, Barnett Fils cognac brandy, Nolet’s Holland “ Signet” gin, monogram 
gin, aromatic cehnapps. 

Sell (Dk) A Co. Loiidou. — Whisky ; brandy. 

SiKGERT (Dr. J. G. B.) a Sons, lh>rt of Spain, Trinidad. West Indies (per 
Kuhnkk, Hendschel a Co.) 115, Cannon Street, London). —Angostura 
bitters. 

Slater, I^odqeb A Co., 80, James Watt Street, Glasgow. — Old Scoteh whisky 
(“ thistle blend).” 

Smith A Gibb, Glasgow, Liverpool, and ]\Ianchester. — Highland malt whisky 
(“ Argyle and the Isles ”), 

Symons (John) A Co., The Plains, Totnes. Devon ; and Ratcliff Cross, London. — 
Cider (“Syuionia”) eliainpagne and moselle wines (“Symonia” brand). 

Tennknt (.). A R ), Well-Park I3rewery -l*ale ale, stout. 

IhloMsoN (1). J.) A Co., St. Aiidioiiy’s Distillery, Leitli. Old Tom. 

Turnbull A Wood, 2(3, West Grainger Street, ]Newcastle-ou-Tyne. — The 
” Glen ” whisky (blond of old Highland w hiskies). 
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Usher (Andrew) (fe Co., West Nicolson Street, Edinburgh.— ** Old vatted 

Glenlivet " whisky. 

Vannan (A. & K.). —Old Highland whisky. 

VAUoniN-JoNES (E.), 17, Water Lane, London; and 63, West Ecgent Street, 
’Glasgow. — Whisky (the well known “C.l.G. Scotch .whisky, &c«) ; gin ; 
rum ; liqueurs, &c. 

Vita LI (Egidio), 5 and 6, Great Winchester Street Buildings, London and Sondrio, 
Italy. — Italian wines, Italian sparkling wines ; vino vermouth di Torino. 
Wacrtke a Co., 72, IVIark Lane, Loudon ; and Epernay, France. — Champag’nc 
(“ Eoyal Charter brand). 

Watkins (.John), Hereford.— Cyder and perry. 

Wright & Greio, 90, West Campbell Street, Glasgow. — “ Roderick Dhu ’* old 
Highland whisky. 


Essences, .^Eeated Waters, &c. 

Barnett Sl Foster, Niagara ** Works, 26, Eagle Wharf Road, London. — 
Ingredients, essences, flavourings, Ac., for [era ted waters. 

Bhatry a Hinciiliffe, Sandford Street, Ancoats, Manchester. — Essences and 
extracts for making sorated waters ; ginger alo ; lemonade ; fruit syrups, 
Ac. 

Burgoyne, Burbeidoes, Cyraix, and FARRiEs,16,ColcmanStrcct,London.— 
Essences. 

Cantrell A Cochrane, Dublin and Belfast. — .^Eratcd waters; natural waters ; 
aromatic ginger ale ; “ Sparking Monstserrat ; “ Club Soda," Ac. 

Corby (Wm.) A Co., Belfast H^ratcd Water Works, Cromac Springs, Belfast, 
Ireland. Mineral and abated waters ; patent rccarbonatcd fluid magnesia ; 
concentrated lemon syrup, Ac. 

Gulliver (Saaiuel) A Co., Aylesbury. — Mineral and [orated waters. 

Howard A Sons, City Milks', Stratford, Es.sex. — Cln'micals for soda water manu- 
facturers ; citric acid ; bicarbonate of soda ; bicarbonate of potash ; pure 
cliloride of sodium. 

Lorihmeu a Co., 42 A 44, Hargrave Park Road, London.— Essences, syrui>s and 
cordials. 

Ross (W. a.) a. Co., Belfast, Ireland. — “ Royal Belfast ” ginger alo and otiicr 
[orated non-alcoholic dri?iks. 

Skinner (Thomas) A Co., Exeter. — Phospliodone ; orange champagne. 

Summers (Wm.) A Co., IMilk Street, Bri.stol.— yE rated, mineral ami other waters. 

Thomson (D. J.) A Co., St. Anthony’s Distillery, Leith, Scotland. — British wines ; 
lime-juice cordial ; liqueurs ; orange bitters ; Old Tom gin. 

Wright (Frank), 27, Merton Road, Kensington, London.— Un fermented wines ; 
fruit es.senccs ; syrups, Ac. 

Yeatman a Co., 119, New' Bond Street, London.— Granulated flavouring essence. 
Corn-Hour, yeast, custard, egg, and pudding powders. 


SECTION I.-AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 
CLAS.SES CXXXVII TO CXLIII. 

Ball(W.) and Son, Rothwell. — Four iron ploughs — 2 jnra, 2 Hindoo. 

Carte R (James) AND Co., 237 and 238, High Hoi born, London. — English home- 
grown seeds for the Indian markets in liermetically sealed boxes. 

Doulton and Co., Lambeth, London. — Channel pipes and copings for sewer con- 
duits used in irrigation, sluice valves for the same, garden edging, vases ter- 
minals, fountains, Ac. 
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DuFFiEp AND James, Alexander Stamping Works, Monmer Lane, Willenhall.— 
Solid-eyed hoes, hammers, &c. 

Eagle Edge Tool Company, Wolverhampton.— Plantation hoes, spades, shovels 

Edwards (William) and Son, GrilBn Works, Wolverhampton, and 27 and 28, King 
William Street, London Bridge, London. — Plantation hoes, s])ades, shovels, 
edge tools, hammers, axes, adzes, pickaxes, contractors' tools, estate tools,* 
mining tools. ’ 

Farmer, Borey, Bkown & Co., Limited, Trent Foundry, Gainsborouirh.— Auri* 
cultural machinery. ” 

Fowler (John) and Co., Steam Plough and Locomotive Works, Leeds ; ami 28, 
Cornhill, London.— Two lO-lIP. eomi)Ouiid jdougliing engines and implements 
used in cultivation. 

Garrett (HicnARD) and Sons, Leiston Works, Leiston, SuiTolk.— Agricultural 
machinery. 

Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Company, Tfecla Steel Coasting Works, AttcrdiiTe, 
ShelEicld. —Steel castings for parts of agricultural machinery, such as shares*, 
skifes, traction engine, gearing, Ac. 

Hardy Patent Pick Co., Limited, Sheffield.— Agricultural and plantation 
tools. 

Johnston Harvester Company (The), 1 and 2, Chis.wcll Street, London.— Self- rak- 
ing reaping machine. 

Linley (S. and E.), Plough Works, Sheffield.— Scythes, machine knives, and other 
agricultural tools. 

Oakshott (Edward George) and Co., Beading. — Seed corn. 

Packard (E.) and Co., Ipswich, and 155.^ Fenchurch Street, London.— Concen- 
trated superhosiibates and other artificial manures, patent solid phosphoric 
acid. 

Turks (J.) and Sons, Moumore Green Works, Wolverhampton. — Tea garden plan- 
tation tools. 

Bansomes, Head and Jefi-bies, Ipswich.— One Indian plough ; 1 lightwood and 
eagle plough. 

Bicuards ( Thkoi’iulus) and Co., Oozells Street, Birmingham.— Implements 
and tools used in tea cultivation. 

Samuklson and Co., Britannia Works, Banhnry, Oxon. — Sclfrdelivery reaping 
inaehines, manual delivery reapiug-maehiiies, grass-mowing maehiue.s, lawn- 
mowing machines. 

SvYNou, Cook and Tidal, Sheilield. — Horticultural implements and a])]>lianecs. 

SttiiiiY (Koukut) and Sons, Sheffield. — li<.»rticuhural tools; plantation tools, 
Ae. 

Sutton \nd Sons, Beailiiig. — Seeds, models of vegefahles, agricultural roots, po- 
tatoes, Ae., sjteeimen bo\‘‘s eontaining eolleetions of vt'getahle seeds and 
(lower seeds stiitaltle for the various eliiiiates of India. China, and the East, 
packed hy the exhibitors’ new system. 

S\vini>kll a Co., Withymore Works, Dudley. — Makers of the real Griffin hoe ; 
edge tt>ols of all kinds. 

Tvvi.ou BjioTiiERS, Adelaide Works, Shclliohl.— Chall and siigareaiie knives ; 
matehets. 

Tiio.mson (T. E.) a Co<, 1>, Esplanade Bow, Calcutta.— Ci>aIbrook Dale Co.’s 
entrance gates and fountain. Fountain shewn in play. Howard’s ploughs, 
harrows, ryots’ tillage implements. Agricultural and horticultural tools and 
impliMuents. 

Warner (J.) A Sons, Crescent Foundry, Cripplegate, London. — Fountains. 

Will.s(A. W.) and Son, Turk Mills, Mechells, Birmingham. — Hoes, picks, axes, 
spades, Ac. 

^ ^tks (John) A Co., Pritchet Street, Birmingliain ; and Kxeliange Works, Aston 
INtanor, Birmingham. — Kodallie, hoes, forks, axes, dhaws, spades, and 
shovels*£or tea and coffee planlatious. 
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Machines, &c., applied to Aortcultubal and Hobticultuhal 

Pkoducts, 

Ansell (C. W.) — Anscll’s patent tea sorter and winnower (Makers, Messrs. 
K’aiisomos, Head and JelTries). 

Avery (W. T ), London and 13irmingliam, — Wcigliing macliincs for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Bain and Co. (William), Loclirin Iron Works, Edinburgh. — “Corrimony” 
galvanised wire feiiee. 

Burgess (W. J. Sl C. T.), Holborn Viaduct, London; Works, Brentwood, 
Essex;.— Biue imieliiiies ; eotton gins with cleaner and condenser; water 
lift for bullock pou er ; n ater lift for hand power. 

Capell (R. a.), 18 and 19, Bloomlield Street, London Wall, London.— Tea and 
coffee drier. 

Davidson (John) k Sons. PhoDnix Flour Mills, Newcastlc-upon-Tync.- Grain 
and seed separator and eleaner. 

Death & Ellwood, Leicester and London. — Sucar mills ; fibre machinery. 

George (U. J.) k Co., Swansea, Soutli Wales. — Fencing materials, wire 
standards. 

Greiq (John) k Co., Regent Works, Norton Place, Edinburgh.— Green leaf 
tea cutting machine; link and Wer tea rolling machine; circular band 
motion tea sifting machine; globulous pi])e tea drying store; self-acting 
tea drying and withering machine (Tlio “ Cyclone "‘); hot-air generator or 
simoon drying stove. 

Hornsby (Richard) A Sons, Limited, Spittlegatc Iron Works, Grantham.— 
Indigo-cuttiiig machine. 

Howes k Ewell, Ifi, Mark Lane, London.— “ Eureka " scouring, separating, 
and aspirating macliinc for cleaning wheat. 

Hunt k Tawell, Atlas Works, Earls Colne, Essex.— ClialT-cuttcrs ; maize and 
oat mills. 

Johnson & INephew (Richard), Manchester— Steel barb wire fencing and 
materials. 


Kinmond (James C.), Sunnycroft, Leamington.— Tea dryer, adapted for tlio 
use of all kinds of fuel ; tea dryer suited for coke and charcoal fuel only; 
centrifugal tea rolling maclune. * 

Main (A. & J.) k Co., Clydesdale Iron Works, Glasgow; and lOS, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London.— Galvanised iron tea house ; portable steel rail- 
ways ; galvanised bark wire fencing. 

Marshall, Sons k Co., Limited, Britannia Iron Works, Gainsborougli.— Tea 
machinery ; thrashing machinery and corn-grinding luaclnner}', including: — 
“Excelsior” and “Universal” tea rollers ; “Eureka” tea sifter amUoa- 
cutting machine; improved steam thrashing nmchine; double J-feet eon 
grinding mill. 

Nicholson (V . ?s.) and Son, Newark-oii-lrcnt.'— Rico skellcr ; bone crushing 
and grinding mill. 

Planters fcTouKs and Agency Company, Limited, London, Calcutta, aiul 
Assam. Lyle’s improved patent tea rolling inaeliine. 

Reading Iron Works, Limited. Reading.— Cotton gin. 

Reid k Co. (Ben.), Aberdeen. — Hand tbresliing nnaebino. 

Richmond and Chandler, Mancliestcr. — Cliaii'-cutting and corn-crushing ma- 


Robinson (liioMAs) Son, Limited, Roelidalp.* — Corn-milling machinery. 
J|UST0N-, Proctou & Co Sl.raf hun AVo.Us, Lincolu.-Singlr cm grin.linK mill. 
IIIOMAS (J. J.) & Co., 87, (^Iifcn \ i. toria Street, and 2H5 and Kdgware Itoad, 
Ronaori. ilorticuiturai iron and wire goods ; iiower stands ; rose tenn^les ; 
archw’ays. o » , , 

Whitmokk & Bintox, 28, Mark Lane, London; Works, Wieklinm Market, 
SulloJk.— Corn-grinding machinery. 

\\ nr (George pAvv.sEy), JO, Mark Lane, London.— Ricc-cleaning machinery; 
whcat-cleaniug and grinding machinery ; tea drying and sifting tuachinury. 
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SECTION K.-ETIINOLOGY, AROTI^OLOGY, AND NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

Fishing Implements. 

Allcock (S.) & Co., Standard Works, Rcdditch. — Fishinf^ rods, lines, hooks, &c. ; 

Kibby, Bread & Co., 115, Newgate Street, London and Birmingliam. — Fijsli 
hooks. 

Milward (Henry) & Sons, Washford Mills, Redditch.— Fish hooks. 

Turner (R.) & Sons, Old Factory, Rcdditch. — Fish hooks. 

Natural History. 

Gerhard (Edward), 31 College Place, Camden Town, London. — Natural his- 
tory specimens. 

Ward (Rowland), F.Z S., Idd, Piccadilly, London ; Head of tiger with paws; 
Group of tiger cubs (Tigris regalis), in lair; “ Targopan Hasiingsii” (sjwtted 
pheasant) ; “ Loi)hophonus impeyauus ” (monal x>hcasant). 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 


SECTION A.— FINE AKTS. 

Classes I to VI. — ^Water Color Views. 

Brawn by J. Gr. Sawkins, and exhibited by Exuieition Committee. 

Kaietecb Fall. 

I’tamati. 

Pacaiuma Moitntains. From Karinambo, Riipiinuni river. 

MABcaoHi Falls. Maha-cunia. 

Roraima. 

Devil’s Rock. 

iVIalali Falls. — Dcmcrara river. 

Bartica Grove. Esscquebo river. 

Pin aba. Lake Amucu. 

Paiwobi. Esscquebo river. 

Amucu Mountains. Riipununi river. 

Ktrali Mountains. Rupiiuiiui river. 


Photographs. 

Exhibited by ExniinTioN Committee. 

Immigrants’ Quarter 'with Sugar Factory in dis- 
tance ... ... ... ... Pin. Leonora. 

Sea Defences. Lugger with granite ... ... Ditto. 

Manager’s Residence and adjoining factory ... Ditto. 

The Sea Defences, placing famines for founda- 
tions ... ... ... .. Ditto. 

Fields of Cane, two months old, showing drilling Ditto. 

Inner Lock System ... ... Ditto. 

Outfall Sluice ... ... ... • Ditto. 

Hospital ... ... ... ... Pin. Uitviugt. 

Peiestman’s Dredger digging a canal ... Ditto. 

Barges with Sugar passing a drawbridge ... Ditto. 

Paying off the Week’s Lahour at over.seer’s 

quarters ... ... Ditto. 

Manager’s Residence and Factory ... ... Tusenen do Vrienden, 

Overseers’ Quarters, LAnuRAToRv, and Hospital Ditto. 

Locks and Drainage Sluices ... ... Ditto, 

Medical Officer’s Residence, Post Office, and 

Telegraph Station ... ... Ditto. 

Group of East Indian Coolies ... ... Ditto. 

View of Field of Canes, just planted, from the 

backwoods ... _ Ditto. 

Clearance of Forest w’lth commencement of a 
^ polder ... ... Ditto, 

CoMMENCKMENT of West Coast Gea.vd C'anai, in 

connection Avith Anna Calhiirinn prcstnit. Inek Pin, Anna CatLarina. 

OiNAT. MADE IN CONNECTION Wltll tilC Grand 
Canal ,,, 

Manager’s House 

Hospital ... ... \\\ \\\ 
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Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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ScnooL-iiousE AND Ovehseees’ Quarters 
Factory 

Immigrants* Houses 
Ditto 

Factory witli Manager’s house in view 
Ditto Proprietor’s 
Main View of factory 
Immigrants’ Cottages 
Entrance to tlio Coffee and Cocoa estates 
Coffee Droghery 

Cocoa Drying House and Nursery ... 
Among the Four- year old Cocoa 
Four-year old Lirerian Coffee 


pin. Anna Catliarina. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Pin Houston. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Pin. Noitgedaclit. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Views oe George Town. 


Entrance to the river Demerara ... 

Bird’s eye \"iew of George Town. 

Sea Wall looking West. 

Baron Sjccama’s Dutch Dyke, .showing the work 
Immigration Depot. 

Best CntoiN from an Eastern Point of View 
scour of I he river froui the west. 

Best Groin from a Western Pgunt of View. 


. Pin. Noitgedacht. 
in progress. 

, erected in 1878, to check the 


AK Factory, Exterior A'iew 


Anna Bogina. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Leonora, 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Taynioiitli ]Manor, 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Anuandale. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Uitvliigt. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

• • • 

Tuselicn de Vriendeii. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Nonpareil. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


L’Liiion. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Beliancc. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Entcrpri.se, E. C. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Alelvillc. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


La Bonne Intention. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Bel Air. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Blairmoiite. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Knmore. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


La Grange. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Nisinos. 

nkral View OF Interior of Factory 


Anna Bogina. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Taynioutli .M.anor. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


'rusehen de A’riendcn. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


N<uipareil. 

cerating Engines 


Anna Ixegiim. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Nonpareil. 

Ditto 

ditto ... 


Leonora. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ooi'PEu Walls 
Ditto 
Ditto 
IIosimtals 

Dl TTO 


ditio ... 
ditto ... 
(triple eflccf) 


Niuipareil. 

Anna Ivegiua. 
J..eoniu\'i. 

J'junore. 

Adelplii. 

Anna Kegiua. 
Loiuiora. 

Adel phi. 

Alina K’egina. 
Ta^'inoutli Manor. 
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Hospitals 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sea Defences ... • 

Ditto 

Gane Cultivation 
Ditto 
Aqueduct 
Megass Logies 
Ditto 

Draining Engines 
Ditto ditto 
Draining Sluices 
Priestman’s Dredger 
Ditto ditto 
Manager’s Besidence 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 

Deputy Manager’s Quarters 
Doctor’s Besidence 
Overseers' Quarters 
East Indian Immigrants’ Quarters 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Chinese Quarters 
School-houses 
Ditto 

Headmen or Drivers 
Immigration Depot. 

Immigrants on Board Ship. 


Blairmontc. 

Lnsifinau. 

Albion. 

Taymontli Manor. 

Bichmond. 

Nonpareil. 

Blairmontc. 

Taymoutli Manor. 

Belianco. 

Anna Begina. 

Bel vVir. 

Beliance. 

La Bonne Intention. 

Ditto. 

Lnsignan. 

Anna Begina. 

La Grange. 

Nismes. 

Nonpareil. 

Leonora. 

Annandale. 

Anna Begina. 
Beliance. 

Melville. 

Beliance. 

Tayinoiith Manor, 
Beliance. 

,M Nonpareil. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 


Chemical and Pharmaceutical Articles and Products. 


.3 Bottles Boeri-Aki Bitters 
3 Ditto Orange ditto 
3 Ditto (Quassia ditto 
d Ditto CiiOMATic ditto 

1 Ditto Colon 3 ^ made ditto 
8 Ditto Universal ditto 
1 Ditto Awarra Palm Oil 

1 Ditto Shark Oil 

1 Ditto Gome Fish Oil 


Conlrihn(t‘<l bij 
Exhibition CoiiinuLlee. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

C. F. Vieira. 
Francisco D’Almado. 
John Campbell. 
Exhil)ition Committee. 
AV. Merriman. 

Ditto. 


This oil is used by immigrants from India for anointing the skin and also 
for illuminating pur])oses, the name of tlie fish from tne liver of wliich the 
oil is extracted is i’ristis pcctcnatus. 

8 ditto Crab Nut Oil ... ... John Campbell. 

This oil is obtained from tlic tree which yields Crabwood ; it is used for 
burning and is much esteemed as a hair oil ; it is used in skin diseases of 
horses, cattle, and dogs. 


2 Ditto CocoANUT Oil ... ... Pin. Forlitudo. 

1 Ditto ditto ditto ... Ditto. 

1 Ditto Laurel Oil ,,, ... Exhibition Committee. 


This oil is extensively used by the Indians in affections of tlie joints 
and in rheumatism, and it is also a great solvent of India rubber, Tho tree 
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from wliicli tlio oil flows is Oreoilaphno Opifcro, and it requires no purifi(;ation 
after it exudes from the tree ; great diflieuliy is experienced in obtaining it in 
largo quantities. 

Sample Cocoanut Oil Meal Cake ... Pin. Fortitude. 

12 Pieces Gilluacker Glue ... ... Evliibitioii Committee. 

8 Pieces Cillbakeii Glue ... W. Merriman. 

Tlie fisli from which the glue is procured is Silurus Parkerii, the glue is 
very valuable and is used in the manufacture of Isinglass. 


Sample of Snapper Glue 
Ditto Balata plaited 
Ditto ditto in a ball 


Cont rlhnlcd In 
J. P. .Alurphy. 
Fxliibitioii Coinmitce. 
Ditto. 


Locust Gum or Gum Animi ... ... ... G. Coucliman. 

Tlie Gum is obtained from the Loeiist Tree (ITijmena a Conrharil Lin)^ and 
may be obtained in large quantities in certain parts of the Colony. 

Balls of Tocckono or Comaco-eally Gum ... Exhibition Committee. 

Gum IIyawa or Incense Gum ... ... Ditto. 

This Gum is taken from the ll^^awa or Incense Tree, and burns with a frag- 
rant and pleasing odour. 

Two samjflcs of Cara.man Gum or Buckwax ... Exhibition Committee. 

Tliis is taken from ilu; Alani Tree, and is used by the Indians for fastening 
arrowheads to shafts ; it is also used as a substitute for pitch. 

1 Botth; Isinglass ... ... ... AV. Alcrriman. * 

1 Ditto Balsam Copatba ... ... ... Exhibition Committee. 

1 {Sample Castor oil kSeeds ... ... ... Ditto. 


AIEDICTNAL BAPvKS. 

Culiccicd hij John Bremner. 

Warahta Bark,— a dccoeiiun of this bark is used by the Indiaos tor sore- 
mouth. 

Dally Bark. — A decoction of the hark should be takeu early in the morning for 
sorethroat. 

Cacarwa Bark.— a decoction of this hark is used as a purgative. 

Carai'ARA Hope. — A ilecociioii of this ro]>e. is usod fur bathing ulci'rs. 

Sereda Bark. — This is used both as a febrifuge, and also as a purgative. 

Oroody Bark. — Used as an emetic. 

Etkkeuokuu Bark.— T^ scil as an cnictic. 

Cacakally Bark. — A decoction is used for bathing ulcers and sores. 

Aresarroo Bark. — T his bark, poAvderod and mixed with gunpoAvder, is a useful 
remedy b)r ringAVorni. 

CoccoRo. — A decoction of this bark is used in cases of palpitation of the heart. 
Jf.EREiiiE Bark. — A decoction of this bark is usctL as a gargle for sore throat. 
Dacama Bark.— U sed as a purgative. 

Wakracorie Bark. — A decoelion of the bark is used as a dressing for sores. 
Skmaropa Bark. — Used in eases of bad diarrhoea. 

Aruac ADA coo Bark. 

Troislk Bark. — A decoction of this hai’k is used for washing sores. 

Saruraha. — A decoction of this hark is useil as a febrirnge 

Carara Bark. — A ilccocticn of this bark is iisj-d for slippage of tlie bowels. 

A^aruquara and CoREiiECOQoco IbvRKs. — Used Conjointly for astliiin. 

Cow-ABAiiLY Bark. — U sed as a febrifuge. 

AVallara Bark. — Used as a febrirnge aiul for toothache. 

Eereoowa Bark.— a decoction of this bark is used as an antidote to certain 
poisons 

Arewewa. — Used as a purgative. 

WoRRALLY Bark. — U sed as a purgative. 
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Toealy 13abk. — F sed as a purgative. 

OuLoo IUbk. — U sed as a febrifuge. 

Semkei Baek. 

lliAWA ]Jaek. — A decoction of the bark is used for curing couglis. 

Aeamata — A of this bark is used for snake, centipede, and spider 

bites. 

WnioEsiiTE Baek. — Used as a febrifuge. 

IfoRAWASA Baek. — A decoction of this bark is used as a hair restorer. 

Towia> kkoo Baek. — Used in child-birth. 

80 UAIUE Baek. — Used as a febrifuge. 

JMoba Bark. — Used for dysentery. 

IMoRAUAUA and OwUN ADANA BaRKS. 

(UcoRVAN Bark.— Used as a purgative. 

Bokriaki Hope. 

AV^ArARADARY BARK.*-Used foi* batliiiig sores. 

JMani Bark. — U sed as a purgative. 

Collected by Udwaed Seon, on the Demcrara Biver, 

JMoeaualli Bark.— U sed as a tish poison and also as a dressing for sores. 

Mora Bark —Used in cases of dysentery. 

Locust J3ark. — Used in cases of dysentery. 

Blood-wood Bark. — Used in taiming. 

Hyaava or Incense Tree. 

Etawalli Bark. 

WaIjUaba Bark. — Used for toothache and also as a febrifuge. 

Mess Apple Bark. — U sed in tunning. 

Cashew Bark. — Used us an astringent. 

SiMARUBA Boot.— U sed for dysentery. 

Sereda Bark. — A decoetion of the bark is used for small-pox. 

Wild Guava Bark. — Used for dysentery. 

Comacoballi Bark. 

Dokaaiarhallt Bark.— U sed in tanning. 

CuuuBADLi Bark. — U sed as an emetic. 

Aresooro; 

B(eri-ari Kope. 

Crab wool) Bark. 

JIaiabri JtooT.— Used as a fish poison. 

Coeeeeballi Bark. 

Marbie Bark. — A decoction of this bark makes a refresliing drink, and a ligid 
febrifuge. 

Bundle of WonAr Weed. — Exliibited l)y J. P. Miirj)liy. Tlie weed is very use- 
ful fur destroying intestinal worms. 


SFUTfOX F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND AT ANTTAC'riTRp: S FltOM 
rRODULTS NOT TNCLUDFD IN OTIIFP. SKCTIONS. 

Classes LlII to LXXXI. 

Woods. 

Collected by AT. AIcTuRK. 

SouARi (Citryocar tomcntomin ; Dec,) From the Aloraballi Creek, Essc’qnebo 
river. 

Souari thrives best and .seems toattnin to its largest size on tin* lulls com])oseil 
of a stiff, yellowisli clay, mixed with a gravelly kind fd stone resembling (►xide of 
iron. The trees are plentiful on tin* Essecpieho, and seldom very far from .‘i 
creek or the main river. Their average height is about UO feet, and’ the timber 
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can easily bo got to square 24 inches ; it is very tough and cross-grained. The 
trunks of the trees are seldom used, but the roots make excelleiit floors and 
futtocks for ship building, and can be had sufficiently large to timber a vessel of 
Jarge size, *Tho Souari-nut (butter-nut), well known in the colonj-, is the fruit of 
this tree. The nuts, three or four in number, grow enclosed in a pulpy substance, 
or fruit, which, before it drops from tlio tree, greatly resembles in size, shape and 
colour the mammeo apple (Mammea amcricana (Xiw.) * ^ * 

Detebma. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Determa grows best on cla3"ey, gravelly soil, and is more plentiful in the 
Moraballi Creek tlian any other part of the colony below the Kapids that I am 
aware of. The average height is about lOO feet, and it can be had to s.iuare up 
to 30 inches. This wood is of a colour resembling cedar, and is used for plank- 
ing boats, in the construction of railway carriages, and for many other purposes 
where a light and strong wood is required Determa is also used fur the masts 
and spars of vessels; the largest s])ars for these purposes procurable in the 
colony are of this wood, from 70 to 90 feet long, and 11 inches in diameter at the 
smallest end. I have seen a log of this timber 12 inches square. 

Kabukalli. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree is plentiful all over the colony, and thrives best in loose, sandy soil. 
Kabukalli is one of our tallest forest trees, and grows very straight ; its avera^^e 
height is about 120 feet, and it can bo had to scpiare up to 30 inches free of sai^. 
Kabukalli is used in boat building, and for timber is little inferior to Mora! 
This wood has a very unpleasant smell, and is disliked by worms. The Indians 
living in the wet savannahs, or where the rivers are free of bush to form a shade 
prefer canoes made of this wood to any other, as they will not split from 
exposure to the sun. A gelatinous substance forms on the stump after cutting down 
a Kabukalli tree ; it has a disagreeable smell, and never liardens. The specific 
gravity of this wood, as given in a letter by John F. Bourne, Esq, the then 
Colonial Civil Engineer of the colony, to J. Bnimell, Esq , Secretary to the Com- 
mittee for the examination of 18(32, was 1 154 water being lOOd. 

Tataboo. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

The tree from which the samples were cut was 101 feet high. Tataboo grows 
in sandy soil, and is not a ver}' common wood. The average height of these trees 
is about 80 feet. The wood is dark-coloured, heavy, and hard, and well adapted 
for mill-bed limbers ; it is also used in boat-building, house-framing, ifcc. Tataboo 
can be had to square up to 22 inches free of sap. 

Mamoori-balli. From the Moraballi Cre<*k, Essequebo river. 

This tree is plentiful in Essequebo, and grows best in sandy soil. The average 
height is about 70 feet, and it can bo had to square 1(3 inches. The wood is tou‘>-h 
and hard, and is suitable for house-framing and other work where it will not be 
exposed to the weather. 

Fakoobie. From Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree is plcutiful in the Itoori-bisci Creek, aud generally throughout the 
county of Essequebo; it thrives best in the loose, sandy soil. The average height 
is about 80 feet, but it is a tree the trunk of which is very large comj)ared with 
its height ; it can be had to square up to 3(5 inches free of sap. When arrived at 
maturity tliis is a very durable wood, aud is used for house-framiug and many 
other purposes. The tree produces an edible fruit of the size and colour of a 
large orange, and a yellow, sappy gum that is considered useless. 

Waibaima. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo. 

This tree is a sj)ecies of Ciroiiaballi or Siruaballi. (Nectandra, or Oreoda- 
phne). The wood has a strong aromatic scent and bitter taste, and is about the 
best wood in the colony for planking vessels. The trees are numerous in the 
Essequebo and Domerara rivers. Their average height is about 90 feet, aud as there 
IS little or no sap, the timbey cau be had to square the large size, 20 to 28 inches. 
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For plankinpf and all other purposes of ship-building for which greenheart is used, 
I think this wood is superior, and deserves to be classed among the first class 
woods at Lloyd’s for ship-building. 

Kooroo-Balli or Tbysil. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river, 
where this tree grows plentifully. 

The average height of the trees in the forest on the upper parts of the river 
is about 60 feet. On the coast lands and in the swamps aback of the estates, 
where large quantities of it are cut for firewood it does not grow so large ; it can 
bo had to square 10 indies free of sap, and is a dark, close-grained wood, suitable 
for making furniture. The bark of the Eooroo-balli is used by the Indians in 
cases of dysentery. 

iTiKinouRA-BALLi From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Itikiboura-balli grows in clay soil and on the islands in the rapids of the 
Essequebo. It is coinparativd}" a rare tree below the rapids, and does not attain to 
an average height of more than 70 feet. The sap wood is white and its junction 
witli the heart or tacouba, wliich is of a deep br >wn, almost black, colour, is sharply 
defined. It can be had to square up to 15 inches free of sap, and is used for 
making articles of furniture and walking sticks. Itikiboura-balli is one of the 
heaviest and closest grained woods in the colony. 

Seebadani. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree grows in clay and sandy soil, and has an average height of 90 feet. 
The wood is used for framing purposes, and can be had in large quantities ; it will 
square up to 29 inches and has very little sap. 

Wallaba, or Bimitt-Wallaba {Epevua falcata. Aiihl), From the Moraballi 

Creek, Essequebo river. 

This wallaba grows in loose, sandy soil over extensive tracts of countrj', and 
is a wood known to every one in the colony. There* are four varieties of this tree*, 
locally known as Bimiti- Wallaba, Itoori Wallaba, Karahimiti Wallaba, and Sare- 
bebe, meaning humming bird, baboon, red humming bird, and water wallaba. 
The first two grow on loose sand}" soil, and the Karahimiti Wallaba on clay near 
the river banks. Sarc-bebe grows in the water at edge of the river. The two 
last are never used ; from the Bimiti and Itoori Wallaba fi-amcs for houses are; 
made, vat staves, paling staves, and shingles, both for colonial use and for export 
to the neighbouring colonies. These trees are all plentiful, and have an average 
height of 8'd feet, and can bo had to s(piare 20 iuclies free of sap. The scraped 
root of the Itoori Wallaba is used by the Indians as a cure for toothatdie. 
Bartaballi {Achras mammom, Bonpt., Lucuma Bonplandii H. B. JC.), 

From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Bartaballi grows on clay and sandy soils, and is found plentifully up the 
Essequebo and Demei-ani rivers. The tree averages a height of about 9t) feet, 
and can he had to sepjare up to 20 inclies free of sap. The wood is close grained, 
light, and of a pale brown colour and is useful for making tables and other 
articles of furniture, and for partition boards, doors, &e,, for bouses. This tree 
produces a milky juice somewhat similar to that of the Burueh or Bullet tree 
but of a sticky nature ; its fruit is one of the best produced by any of our 
forest-trees, and is eagerly sought for by the Indians during its season (about 
the month of April) when, with characteristic carelessness, the trees are cut 
down in lame numbers for their fruit. The specific gravity of this wood, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bourne, is 89:j. 

Itooei Wallaba, see Wallaba. 

Tawaeoneeo, ob Bastard Bullet Tree (Bumirinm florihundum^ Mart). 

This tree is plentiful throughout tlic colony, and grows on sandy soil, and 
near to, but not in the swamps. The average height is about 90 feet, and it can 
be had to square 20 inches free of sap. The timber is useful for framing houses, 
mhecd-spokes, and many other purposes, and where small-sized timber is required 
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is superior to greenlieart. Tho tree produces an edible fruit about the size of a 
grape. At the expiration of a week or ten days after cutting away the bark from 
the stem of these trees, a minute fungus emitting an agreeable perfume grows 
upon them : this is scraped off and used by the Indians for scenting their hair 
oil. Tawaronero produces a gum similar to Bullet-tree, but in much smaller 
quantity. 

Bullet-tree, or Burueii {Sapota Mullerit Jiliq. ot Mimusopst sp?). From the 
Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree grows plentifully, especially in Berbice, where it may be found 
6 feet in diameter ; its average height is about 100 feet, and it can be had to 
square 42 inches free of sap. JJuring the time that windmills were used in the 
colony Bullet-tree was considered to be the best wood for the arms of a 
windmill. Tho gum knowui as Balata is produced by this tree. The wood is 
dark red, close grained, and solid, and, when free of sap, most durable. During 
the time that the fruit is ripe many of the trees are cut down. The fruit resem- 
bles the well-known Sapodilla in taste, and is about the size of a large English 
cherry : from tho seeds oil can be extracted. The bark of the Bullet-tree is used 
medicinally by the Indians in the form of a clyster for a disease called kaina- 
kuliu, or Carabisci sick, and occasionally as an emetic. 

Fukadie. From tho Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Fukadic grows on sand^^ oil. Its average height is about 80 feet, and it can 
be had to square 16 inches free of sap. It is used for house-framing, and is a 
durable wood for indoor work. This tree is very plentiful on the Itooribisci 
Creek, and generally in Essetjuebo. 

Karahura. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Karahura grows generally tliroughout the colony in dry place.s. It i.s one 
of the ligldest of colonial w'oods, and is only fit for partition boards and other 
indoor work of a similar nature. It is u.scd by the Indians for making canoes. 
Its average height is 80 feet, and it can bo had to s(|uare .‘30 inches. 

lIooBOODiE OR Wild Cashew. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree growls in low situations near water, and averages about 8 feet in 
height; tiic wood is light and not very durable, and is only used for boards. 
The fruit of the Hooboodie i.s similar in shape to that of the ordinary Cashew, 
(Anacardium occidentale, Liti.) and as w^ell as the bark is of an astringent nature, 
and IS used medicinally in cases of diarrluea. 

Lallifer. From tho Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree like Waibaima is a species of Ciroua-balli or Siruaballi (Xactandra 
or Orcodaphne), and is comparatively abundant on tho Essequebo, but like 
all of the Siruaballi species is ditlicult to procure of large size free of holes ; 
the wood has a strong aromatic scent, and is used in boat -building. Its 
average height is about 70 feet, and it can be Lad to square 16 inches. 

Manniralli. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Manniballi grows in dry situations, and its wood is distinct from and much 
more durable than that of Aianni (.Vmyris or Icioa. sp.?), a tree that grows 
always in swamps. Manniballi is a most durable wood when free of sap, and 
like Tawarancro is superior to Greenhcart where small sizes of timber are 
required. It grows tall and st might, is close-grained and of a brownish 
yellow colour. Its average lieight is about 1(X) feet, with a very small top. 
Manniballi produces a sticky yellow gum, which is not used for any purpose that 
I am aware of. This tree can be liad to square 20 inches free of sap. 

Kauta-balli. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

There are two or three varieties of this tree, distinguished by the size of the 
leaves. Kauta-balli grows to its largest size on clay soil mixed with gravelly 
ironstone. It is plentiful on Lilly land, and attains to an average height of 80 feet, 
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and can bo liad to square 14 inches. The wood is useful for house-framing, is 
hard, and has a close straif'hfc grain. The fruit of the Kauta-halli is not edible ; 
its hark made into charcoal, and ground to powder, is used by the Indian women 
to mix with the clay of which their pots, goglets, and other earthenware vessels 
are made. 

Wadaduei ob Monkey Pot {LecytKis grandijlora, AuhL). From the Moraballi 
Creek, Essequebo river. 

There are two varieties of this tree, plentiful throughout the colony, distin- 
guished by the size of their leaves and the places where they grow. This 
sample is from the small leaved kind which grows to a large size on sand and 
clayey soil, and attains to an average height of about IQO feet. It can be had to 
square free of sap 28 inches. The broad-leaved variety grows in swampy places 
and is a much smaller tree ; its wood is not so durable as that of the small-leaved 
variety. It is used for furniture, housc-buihling, &c., and formerly for hogshead 
staves. The tree hears a nut which is sometimes eaten, and a fine oil can be 
extracted from the kernels. 

Wamara. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

This tree is not plentiful in any part of the colony below the rapids. It 
grows on sandy soil and does not average more than about (>0 feet in height, and 
can he had to square 12 inches free of sap. The heart or Tacoiiba is exceedingly 
hard, heavy, and very close-grained, resembling ebony. The sap-wood, of which 
there is very little, is of a yellowish white colour ; on exposure to the weather it 
rots away from the heart rapidly. The Indians make their clubs from this 
wood; it is little used in the colony owing to its extreme hardness, but it is a 
fine wood for inlaying and other cabinet work. 

Ibeiaetadan. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river, where it grows 
plentifully on high, sandy oil. 

Irriariadan is a species of Trysil, and is little known. It is a fine wood 
of a dark brown colour, and suitable for cabinet work, partition boards, staves, 
and many other purposes. The average height is about 80 feet, and it can bo 
had to square 10 inches free of sap. 

Dukubia. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Dukuria is plentiful throughout the colony, and grows in dry soils ; it is used 
for house-framing and many other purposes, and is a very serviceable wood. 
There are two kinds of dukuria, fine and large leaved. Its average height is 
about 90 feet, and it will square IG inches free of sap. 

Dakama-balli. From the Upi)cr Essequebo river. 

This tree grows plentifully near the water ; its average height is about 80 
feet, and it will square 20 inches free of sap. The wood is little used. From too 
seeds of the dakaiiia-halli a starch is extracted, which is considered very cflica- 
cions in ca«es of dysentery or diarrluea. The Indians, when their cassava fails, 
used the starch mixed with decayed wood to make a kind of bread. The bark is 
used for tanning. 

Gbeenheabt, or Btutbu {Nectandra Eodiwi Schomh). From the Moraballi 
Creek, Essequebo river. 

There are three varieties of Grccnheart — yellow, black, and mainop — all most 
serviceable and durable woods, if cut wlicn arrived at maturity. Greonheart is one 
of our tallest forest trees, and logs can be had from 18 to 24 inches square, an I 
70 feet long. It grows in clay soil near the rivers and creeks, and not over extc'ii- 
sive tracts of country like hullet-troe and wallaha. Owing to tlie great doinand 
for this tim})er, and the want of legal restriction to prevent the cutting of the 
young trees by wood-cuttcrs and charcoal-hurncrs, it is becoming extremely 
dilTicult to procure good greenheart, and its preservation is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. Greenheart is one of the eight first class woods at 
Lloyd's ; and admirable kelsons, knee and other timbers can be had of it. Sawn 
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into scantling it is used for planking vessels. For wharves, house-framing, mill 
timbers and many other purposes, greenheart is unsurpassed by any other wood 
in the colony. From the bark and seeds “ Bibirine^* is extmeted. The Indians 
use the seeds medicinally in cases of diarrha;a, and for food, ground and mixed 
with other meal, in limes of scarcity. 

Eta-balli. From the Upper Essequebo river. 

Eta-balli is plentiful in low situations near the rivers and creeks. The wood 
is little used. The tree attains an average height of about 00 feet, and will 
square 18 inches free of sap. 

Wild Guava. From tlie Upper Essequebo river. 

Wild guava grows best in rocky soil. There are four varieties of this tree. 
The bark is a powerful astringent, and contains tannin. These trees are not 
plentiful, and the wood is little known or used, but where a light, tough, and 
close-grained wood is desirable, wild guava should answer admirably. Its 
average height is about 60 feet, and it will square 10 inches. 

Aeeisouroo. From the Upper Essequebo river, where it grows plentifully 
in low situations near the river. 

This w^ood is of a dark yellow colour, and has a very bitter taste ; it lasts 
long exposed to the weather, and is not eaten by worms ; for these reasons 
I think it is well adapted for planking ves.sels, and making estates’ kokers. The 
average height is about 80 feet, and it will square I t indies free of sap. A decoc- 
tion of the bark is used for dressing ulcers, and the sap is a remedy for ring- 
worm. 

Kamarakata. From the Upper Essequebo river. 

Kamarakata is a dark -brown, close grained heavy wood, of a bitter taste, and 
resembles Uackia (Sidcrodendron triflorum, Vahl). It is very lasting, and is 
used for boat timbers, for which purpose it answers well. It grows in 
Mabalcony, and on the Essequebo in low ])laccs near the river (often hanging 
over the water), and on the island, in and above the rapids. Kamarakata is eom- 
paratively a short tree, not averaging more tlian 50 feet in liciglit, but has a large 
trunk. It can be bad to square 22 indies free of saji, of which there is very 
little. 

Dukala-balli. From Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Dukala-balli is a rare tree, and grows in day and sandy soil. The wood is of 
deep red colour, heavy and doso-graiiied, and is used for making articles of 
furniture, bedstead-])osts, SiQ. It makes a Hue polish, and is a durable wood. 
Dukala-balli grows to a large size ; its average height is about 120 feet, and it ^^ili 
square, free of sap, 20 inches. 

SuEADANNT. From the Moraballi Creek, Essequebo river. 

Suradanni grows in low' situations on the Essequebo river, and is plentiful. 
The wo( d is of a deep red colour ; grows to a large size, and is used for making 
canoes, planking, boats, and many other purposes. 

Caeaba, or Crab-W'OOD, white variety (Curapa Guianensis^ AuhL). 

There are two kinds, the white and red, both of wliidi attain to a large size, 
and are very u.seful woods. Frum the trunks canoes are made ; and sawn into 
hoards ; it is used for making furniture, partitions, llooring, Ac. i\Iasts and spars 
arc sometimes made from crab-wood. The seeds yield the well-known ‘ crab oil,' 
and the bark is used for tanning. Along with greenheart this is one of the few 
trees in the colony that has all its parts useful. The average lieiglit of a full- 
grown tree is about 120 feet, and it can be liad to square ;30 inches. The tree 
from which this sample came was 170 feet in height aud 12 inches in diameter. 
Foqlekop. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Es^uebo river, 

Foglekop grows in sandy soil, and is a light coloured, closed-grained wood of 
little weight, and is plentiful on the Essequebo and Pomeroon rivers ; sawn into 
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boards it is useful for in-door wood, partitions, doors, &c. Its average height is 
about 70 feet, and it will square 12 inches. Foglekop bears a small, eatable fruit, 
the seeds of which contain oil. 

irounoo-BALLi. From the Ttoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river, where the tree 
grows plentifully. 

Tlie wood is of a light brown colour, variegated with black and brown veins ; 
it takes a fine polish, and is useful for making articles of furniture and cabinet 
work of any description. Under water it lasts along time, and on the bottom of a 
punt or boat will outlast almost any other wood. The tree attains to an average 
height of about 10 feet, and will square 20 inches free of sap. The bark contains 
a sticky gum. 

SiMiKi OR Locust {llymerKca Courharil, Lin.), From the Itoori-bisci Creek, 
Essequebo river. 

Simiri is abundant, and grows best in white, sandy soil. The wood is hard, 
heavy, and close-grained, of a brown eolour, streaked with veins, and takes a fine 
polish. It is used for making furniture, mill-bed, and tree nails for planking of 
ships. There arc two varieties of this tree — simiri and k’wanarri, distinguished 
by the size of their bean-pods; the pulp surrounding the pods of tlie beans of 
both trees is edible. The Indians make wood-skin canoes from the bark. The 
tree yields the gum animi of commerce. The gum is found in large quantities 
where a tree has rotted away, many barrelsful being often taken from one spot ; 
the gum forms in the inner ])art of a hollow tree, and it may also be procured in 
small quantities by tapping. 

Hiawi-ualtj {Om^Lialohium Ijamhcrtit Dec,). From the Itoori-bisci Creek, 
Essequebo river. 

This is a rare tree, audits wood is in great request for cabinet-work. It is 
easily worked and of great beauty, JEiawa-balli grows on sand and rocky soil, 
and often attains to a large size. Ifs average height is about 00 feet, and it will 
squar<“, free of saj?, 12 inches. It has a sticky gum similar to houboo-balli 
(No. dfi.) 

SiBiBiDANxi, from the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

Siribidanni grows in loose, sandy soil, and is plentiful in some localities. It 
docs not grow to a lar^^e size, and the wood is very saj)py. The heart is of a 
purple colour, close-grained and hard, and is useful for inlaying and making 
farniture. The sap of this wood decays rapidly on ex])osurc to the weather. The 
average height is about 50 feet, audit will square, free of sap, I to fi inches. 

SiMAEUPA (Simaruha officinalis j Dec.). From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo 
river. 

Simarupa is plentiful throughout the colony, and grows to a large size on 
sandy soil and on islands in the river. The wood is of a light colour, liglit and 
close-grained, and is one of the most useful woo<ls for partition boards and other 
inside house-work. ITood-ants will not eat or injure simarupa. TJic average 
height of the tree is about IK) feet, and it will square 21 inches. The bark of the 
root is used medicinally in cases of diarrluea. 

Euhaiiara. From the Ttoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

Kurahara grows in sandy soil and on the edges of swamps ; it is a very 
straight tree, with dark green leaves. The wood is red, of the colour of cedar, 
and floats in water; it is used for making canoes, planking boats, and spars. The 
average height is about 00 feet, and it will square 20 inclics, free of sap. JKiira- 
liara has a resinous gum not used for any purpose that 1 am aware of. 

K’Waxaeri (TjOcu.sI). See Simiri. 

Duka. From the Itoori-bisci Crock^Essequebo river. 

There arc two or three kinds of duka, all growing on dry, sandy soil. The 
sample is from the largest kind. The wwd is light, and sawn into boards, is 
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useful for in-door house vrork, tables, &c. Its average height is about 60 feet, 
and it will square 10 inches. 

Hackia. (Siderodendron trijlorum, Vahl.). 

This tree grows plentifully in some localities on dry, sandy soil, and during 
the time it is in flower, in the month of November, is one of the most beautiful 
of our forest trees. At this time, on the side of a hill, the bright yellow flowers 
of the hackia appear from a distance like a mass of gold ngainst the dark green 
foliage of the surrounding forest. The wood is (‘xceedingly hard, close-grained, 
and heavy, and of a brown colour. It is valuable for making cogs and shafts ; 
but is almost too hard for any other purpose. Average heiglit about G5 feet. It 
will square 12 to 14 inches free of saj). 

Kumara, OB Tonkin Bean {Dipterix odoratUy Wild.). From the Itoori-bisci 
Creek, Essequebo river. 

Knmara grows plentifully in some localities ; especially above and on the 
islands in the rapids of the Essoquebo river. Eumara is a close-grained, heavy, 
brown coloured wood, exceedingly tough and durable, and is useful for cogs, 
shafts, and any other purpose where a strong wood, capable of resisting great 
pressure, is desired. This tree yields the tonkin-beans, well known in the 
colony ; they are used hy the Indians to perfume their hair oil; and when put 
among clothing, are supposed to keep away moths and otlicr insects. An oil can 
be extracted from tonkin-beans. Average height about UO feet, and will square 
22 inches. 

Kubaboo or BAT-SEED. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

Kuraroo is a tree common throughout the colony, and may be seen growing 
in Georgetown, where it is known as wild olive. Its w’ood is hard, but not very 
durable, and is little used ; it takes a line polish, and would be useful for furni- 
ture. This tree does not grow' ver^^ tall, but the diameter of tlie trunk is great 
in proportion to its height. Its average heiglit is about GO feet ; and it can bo had 
to square 36 to 48 inches in short lengths. 

Abamata. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Esscipiebo river. 

Aramata is comparatively a common tree tlirougliont the colony, and grows 
on sandy soil. It is a dark coloured, hard Avood. and is used iu boat-building, 
house-framing, and sometimes for cabinet Avork. Its average height is about 
80 feet , and it can b(1 had to square 12 inches free of sap. A decoction of the 
bark is used by the Indians to Avasli their dogs ; and sometimes tlieir oavu heads, 
to destroy vermin. 

Cababa, or CuAU-AVOOD, red variety [Carapa G uianvnsis, Auhl ). See Caxaba. 

Wakikuri, Wabacoobi, or White Cedak. From tlic Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo 
river. 

It grows plcnlifully in swampy places. With the exception of its bark, it 
bears no resemblance in any of its parts to kiirana or red cedar. White 
cedar, Avhen full groAvn, is a dark brow n, hard, lunwy, and cU»se-grainod wooil, with 
a white sap, very durable, especially under ground, but splits on exposure to tlie 
sun. It is probably the best wood procuralilo in the colony for foundations. 
White cedar grow’s luxuriantly in the sAvamps up the Lamaha canal leading into 
George Town. Its average height is about GO feet, and it Avill stjuarc 10 inches. 

Bbown Cibouaballi OB SiRi ABALT.i. Froiii the lauds of Mr. William Thompson, 
Pin. “ Adventure,” Essequebo. 

This tree grows to a large size, and is used like other siniaballis for boat- 
building, for which purpose they seem specially adapted. It attains to an 
average height of DO feet, and can often be had to square 3G inches. See 
Waibuiuia and Lallifer. 
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OoLU. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Esscquebo river, where it grows plentifully 
in loose sandy soil. 

The wood has a strong aromatic scent, resembling Hiawa {Idea heiap- 
phylla Aubt.), is of the colour of pale cedar, and should bo useful for 
di*aw(‘rs and shelves of wardrobes. Its average height is about 90 feet, and it 
can be had to square from 16 to 18 inches. Oolu produces a gum resembling 
hiawa, but in much smaller quantities. 

Hiawa (Idea heptaphylla, Auhl.). From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo 
river. 

Hiawa grows plentifully in Essequebo in loose, sandy soil ; its wood is little 
used, as it decays rapidly on exposure to the weather. Like Oolu it has a 
strong aromatic scent, is light, and should be useful for drawers and wardrobe 
shelves. This tree produces the gum known as hiawa, or resin of conima, 
which is burnt as incense. The average height is about 50 feot, and it will square 
10 inches. 

Kubana, or Rkd Cedar (Idea altissima, AuhL). From the Issorooro Creek, 
Upper Pomeroon river. 

It grows to a large size, and is plentiful in some localities, notably so in the 
Waini ; it is also found in the Cuyuni and Corentyne, and in the upper part of 
the Pomeroon ; it grows generally in low situations in clay soil. Red cedar is a 
most serviceable and valuable wood, and its uses are too well known to require 
description. The tree averages 100 feet in height, and can be had 38 or 40 inches 
in diameter. It has very little sap. 

Waciba, Washiba, or Bow-wood. From the Issorooro Creek, Upper Pomeroon 
river. 

Waciba grows to a large size, but it is a rare tree, and little known. Its wood, 
f«f an olive colour, is exceedingly tough, hard, and close-grained, and is the best 
known wood for bows. Its average height is about 120 feet, and it can be bad to 
square 30 inches free of sap. 

Mora, white variety (Mora ea^celsa, Benth.)^ From the Issorooro Creek, Upper 
Pomeroon River. 

There are three varieties of mora— known as rod mora, white mora, and 
morabucquia. The first two grow in swamps and near the rivers and creeks, and 
are both very durable woods. Morabacqiiia, on the contrary, grow s in high situa- 
tions in clayey, rocky soil, and is not a durable wood. Mora seeds are used by the 
Indians to make a kind of meal, w^hich is mixed with their cassava. Tlio bark is 
u.sed for tanning, and medicinally in ca.ses of dysentery. Mora is used in ship- 
building, and is an exceedingly tough wood, difficult to split, and one of the eight 
first class woods at Lloyds. Mora grows to a greater size, and is more plentiful 
in the Barima river than in any other part of the colony. It often attains to the 
height of nearly 200 feet, but in such case.s has generally a hollow trunk ; it can 
be had to square 24 inches, free of sap and Iioles. 

Tibicusi, or B.astard Letter-w'ood. From the Piraka Creek, Pomeroon river. 

Tibcusi is a rare wood, only used for bows, walking-sticks, and inlaying 
cabinet work. The heart is beautifully marked, hard, heavy, and close-grained. 
The sap decays rapidly on exposure to the weather. Average height about 60 feet 
and will square 5 inches free of sap. 

Bubo-koro, Burbacurra, Paira, or Letter-w'ood (Brosimum Auhletii^ Peep, 
Paratinera Guianensis, Auhl.), 

Letter-wood is a rare tree, and the wood is used for the same purpose as 
tibicusi. It is beautifully marked, close-grained, takes a high degree of polish, 
and is very heavy. Letter-wood trees arc sometimes of largo size, but the heart, 
which is the only useful part, is very small,— a tree of 20 inches in diameter having 
only 7 inches heart -- average height about 60 feet, ^ 
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Kbkitkk or Kbetti. From the Aroua-Piakooroo, Creek, Pomeroon river. 

Kcritoe is a species of siriia-halli, and is plentiful in some localities. The 
wood has a strong aromatic scent, is light, and in colour and a})j)earance resembles 
satin-wood; it is useful for partitions and the upper planking of boats. Its 
average height is about 80 feet, and it will square 20 inches. 

KooKOOiiOOBELLl, or PuBPLE-HEART {Copaifeya puhi/tontj and Copaiferahracteatdf 
Benth.) From the Aroua-piakooroo CrecK, Pomeroon river. 

There arc two kinds of purple heart, called koorooboorelli marawinaroo. 
The bark of the marawinaroo (which is not so durable ami with a more sappy 
wood than Koorooboorelli) is used, as also that of the simiri or Locust, by 
the Indians, for making canoes or “ woodskins.’* They arc sometimes of largo 
size, accommodating 15 or 10 persons. Purple-heart is oik' of the tallest of 
our forest trees, and its round lop may be easily distinguished rising above 
the surrounding forest, on the liilly lands of the interior. Tlie wood is of a 
purple colour, hard, close-grained, durable, and very tough. It is a lino 
wood for mill-beds, house-framing, Ac., and is eajiablc of resisting great strains. 
Its average height is about 120 feet, and there are manj^ trees nearly, if not quite, 
200 feet higli. It can be had, free of sap, to square 30 inches. 

Yellow Ciuouaballi, or Sieua-ballt. From the Arouapia-kooroo Creek, Pome- 
roon river. 

A light wood of bright yellow colour and strong aromatic scent, used prinei- 

E ally for planking boats, and free of sap, is a most durable wood. Yellow sirua- 
alli often growls to a very large size in loose sandy soil ; but is tlillicult to procure 
over 12 inches square, free of sap. The average height is about GO feci. The 
bark is useful for tanning. 

Awati. From the Aroua-pia-kooroo Creek, Pomeroon river. 

Aw’ati is a light w'ood, of close grain, the eolour of white pine, and is useful 
for indoor w'ork. This wood is little known, and not mueli used. A decoction of 
the bark and seeds is used as a wash by the luduxus in cases of small-pox, and 
said to be very effective in liealing the pustules. The avcYagc heiglit is about GO 
feet, and its diameter IG inches. 

Kakaralli (Lccytliis ollaria, Z/a.)—- From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

There arc two kinds of kakaralli common throughout the county of Esse- 
quebo — and known as the wliito and black kakaralli. These w oods are close- 
grained and tougli, and of a light brown eolour; they are used for liouse-framing, 
building wharves, Ae. It is said tlial barjiaeles will jiot eat or injure kakaralli. 
These trees grow" tall and stniiglit, but are too heavy to make sj^rs. The inner 
bark of the white kakaralli is used by the Indians as a substitute for, and in pre- 
ference to paper, for making their cigarettes, and is called ‘ouiiia.' The average 
height of tlio tree is about 80 feet, and it will square IG inehes free of sap. 

Euhoorada. From the Itoori-bisci Creek, Essequebo river. 

Buboorado is a large tree, common tlirougliout tlio colony; it has a largo top 
with reddisli-browui leaves. TJie wood is heavy and elose-graiiu'd, ])iit it is not 
well known and is little used. Its average height is about 75 feet, and it will 
s<iuarc 20 inches free of sap. 


3 Pieces of Carved Wood, executed in Euroballi 
h>)WALLABA Shingles 
2 Ditto Vat Staves, dressed 

2 Ditto do. do., undressed ... 

2 Ditto Paling do., dressed 

2 Ditto do. do., undressed 


Kd'hibifcU bit 

rrohii Tnglis. 

E xli i b i I i on Ci un mi 1 1 ee. 
Ditto. 

J)ittOi 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Fibres. 

Contributed by Exhibition Committee. 

Silk Grass {Bromelia Karatas). This fibre is very strong, and from it the best 
hammocks are made ; it is also used by Indians for bow strings, nets, fishing 
lines, ropes, &c. 

Tibisibi Fibre. It obtained from the inner surface of tTie leaves of the Ita Palm, 
and is used by the Indians for making liammoeks, &c. It is very durable 
except in damp situations ; it can be obtained in great quantities. 

JuMBY Ocirao Fibre.— Used for making lines and ropes. 

Mahok Fibre. — Strong ropes for drawing timber are made by tlie woodcutters 
from this fibre : a small plaited rope made by an Indian will be found in the 
E thnological Collection. 

Ditto. 

White Cacarr ally or Hanaiv Fibre. This very beautiful fibre is only used for 
surrounding tlie cigjirettes of the Indians ; it could clearly be made of great 
service in many nays. 

Brown Cacarkally Fibre. 

Queache Fibre, 

Koolekooako Fibre. 

Yahoo Fibre. 

Contributed by 

Koomaka Cotton ... ... A. C. Steusoii. 

Silk Cotton ... ... ... ... Ditto. 

CocoANL'T Fibre (/or ... ... ITn. Fortitude. 

Piltu ... ... ... ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... ... ... ... Ditto. 


Sugar, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
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Classes CX to GXXXVI.—Sugar. 


white 

yellow 

Demei-ara refining cry.stals 
white ... 
yellow ... 
white ... 
yellow ... 
uou-chemical 
ditto 

dark crystals 
Ist quality 
2nd quality 
3rd quality 
muscovado 
white ... 
yellow... 
fine grain 
shipping 

shipping, slightly washed 
white ... 

yellow,.. ’ ’ 


Contributed by Plantation 
Cane Grove. 

Ditto. 

Li'onora. 

Chateau ^largot. 
Ditto. 

Farm. 

Ditto. 

Enterprise. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tu schen do Vrieiiden, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

ITamhurg. 

L’ Union. 

Ditto. 

Taymouth Manor. 
lU'tto. 

Ditto. 

Versailles. 

Cornelia fda. 

Ditto. 
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Sugar, grocery crystals ... 
Ditto, yellow grocery crystals 
Ditto, refining crystals ... 
Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, yellow... 

Ditto, white ... 

Ditto, yellow... 

Ditto, white ... 

Ditto, slightly yellow 
Ditto, yellow... 

Six SuoAKCAKES grown at ... 


Contributed by Plantdtioi^ 

Peter’s Hall. 

"Windsor Forest. 

Mara. 

Hampton Court. 

Ditto. 

Mara. 

Houston. 

Mct-eii-Meerzorg, 

Ditto, 

Eeliaiice. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuscheii de Vrienden. 


Rum. 


Bum, 

white 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Dirro, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

JtlTTO, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Dirro, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

colored.,. 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Ditto, 

Whislvoy color 

Ditto, 

Cognac ditto 

Ditto, 

Shipping color 

T>itto, 

colored 

IBtto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

1)itto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 

Ditto, 

ditto ... 


Contrihvtinn hij Plantation 
Chateau Margot. 

La Bonne Intention. 
Cane Grove. 

Leonora. 

Ditto. 

Farm. 

Belle Plaino. 
FnlerpriM'. 

Tayinouth Manor. 
Cornelia Ida. 
Beliance. 

La Bonne Intention. 
Cane Grove 
Chateau ^largot. 
Met-en-Meerzorg. 
Leonora. 
l)itto. 

Ditto. 

Enterprise. 

Belle Plaine. 

Farm. 

Tiisehen dc Vrienden. 
Tayinouth ^laiior. 
C<n’nelia Ida. 

Bel i an CO. 

Ditto. 


Stakches, Fakixes, Coi'eee, Cocoa, Rice, &c. 


1 Bottle Arrowroot St\rcti 
1 ditto Sweet Potato ditto 

1 ditto Bt’ck Yam ditto 
4 ditto Sweet Ca.ssava ditto 

2 ditto Bitter Cas.sava ditto 

1 ditto Common Vam ditto 
1 ditto Tannia ditto 

1 ditto Guinea Yam ditto 
1 ditto Sweet Cassava Flour 
1 ditto Tannia Flour 

1 ditto CoNQUiNTAY or Plantain Meal 


Cont rilntcd by 

Exhibition Committee. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

lhttt>. 

Ditto. 

Ibito. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Contributed by 

Exhibition Committee. 

Mrs. Car ru tilers. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

J, P. Murphy, 

Ditto 

W. Merkiman. 

Ditto. 

A. C. Stenson. 

Exhibition Committee, 

Ditto. 

from tho roots of the Bitter 
Cassava ; it is mainly used in this colony in the preparation of Pepper Pot. Dr. 
Shier in his report on the “ stareh-producinjj; plants of British Guiana ” says : — 
“To those who have never visited the tropics it may be proper to notice that 
Cassareep is the eoneentrated juice of the root of Bitter Cassava, and the basis 
of the West Indian disli Pepper Pot. One of its most remarkable properties is 
its high antiseptic power, preserving any meat that may be boiled in it for a 
much longer period than can be done by any other culinary process. Cassareep 
was originally a Buck or Indian preparation, and has often been described with 


more or less accurac\\** 

• 

Contributed by 




Farine 



... Exhibition Committee. 

Plantain sliced and dried 


,,, Ditto. 

1 Sample Coffee 


... Ditto. 

1 ditto 

DITTO 

... 

... fJ. P. Murpliy, 

1 ditto 

DITTO 

... 

... IVl. Garnett. 

1 ditto 

Cocoa 


... Pin. Houston. 

1 ditto 

DITTO 

* . . 

... ]\r. Garnett. 

1 ditto 

ditto 

. . • 

... W. Smith. 

1 ditto 

ditto 

... 

... J. P. ^Murphy. 

... 1^1 n. Hamburg. 

1 ditto 

Pice, cleaned 


1 ditto 

DITTO ditto 

... 

... Mrs. Carru(lier.s. 

1 ditto 

DITTO in straw 


Ditto. 

1 ditto 

ditto ditto 


... J. P. Murphy. 

1 ditto 

ditto ditto 


... Bln. Anna Ih‘gina. 

1 ditto 

Chinese IticE 


... Exhibition Committee. 

1 ditto 

(diinese (dufinoii.s JticE 


Ditto. 

1 ditto 

Creole Corn 


Ditto. 

1 ditto 

Indian Corn 


... Ditto. 

1 ditto 

Pigeon Peas 

... 

Ditto. 

1 ditto 

Eschalots 


... Ditto, 

1 ditto 

Wang ALA 


Ditto. 


Tin's seed is used in tho manufacture of cakes. 

1 Sample 

SoUARIE XuTS ... 


Ditto. 

1 ditto 

Tonka Beans 


Ditto. 

1 ditto 

Chinese Fruit (Mardhve)... 

... Ditto. 

1 ditto 

Dried Cocoanuts 

... 

... Ditto. 


Preskrvkd 

Fruit.s, 

Pickt.es, &c. 

2 Bottles Guava Marmalade 


...Exhibition Committee. 

4 Ditto 

DITTO .T EI.LY 


Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

Preserved Mamatke Apple 

Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto Pineapple 


... Ditto. 

4 Ditto 

ditto Li.mes 

... 

... Ditto. 
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Cassava sliced and dried 
1 Bottle Cassava Starcu 
1 ditto Breadfruit Flour 
1 ditto Arrowroot Starch 
1 ditto Cox QUIN tay or Plantain Meal 
1 ditto Bitter Cassava Flour 
1 ditto CoNQuiNTAY or Plantain Meal 
1 ditto Arrowroot Starch 
1 ditto Bitter Cassava Starcu 
1 ditto Cassava Flour 
Cassava Bread 
6 Bottles Cassareep 

Cassareep is tho inspissated iuico extracted 
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Contributed by 


2 Bottles 

Guava Orange 

Exhibition Committee. 

2 Ditto 

ditto Golden Apple 

Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto Tamarinds 

Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto Mango 

Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto Seville Orange 

Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto Cherry 

Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

ditto Papaw 

Ditto. 

2 Ditto 

(iuAVA Jelly 

A, C. S ton son. 

1 Ditto 

Stewed Guav^a 

Ditto, 

1 Ditto 

ditto Gooseberry 

1 >itto. 

1 Ditto 

ditto Pineapple 

Ditto. 

1 Ditto 

Sorrel Jelly 

Ditto. 

4. Ditto 

Pickles 

Exhibition Committee. 

2 Ditto 

Hot Sauce ... ... ... 

Ditto. 

0 Ditto 

Cvyenne Pepper 

Ditto. 

1 Ditto 

Guinea Pepper 

Ditto. 

Tliis 

pepper pounded and mixed with water 

is used by the Indian 

dysentery 
1 Sample 

Dried Peppers 

Exhibition Committee. 

1 Bottle 

ditto 

Hon. B. H. Jones. 

2 Ditto 

Pickles 

J. P. Alurphy. 

2 Ditto 

ditto ... • ... 

Mrs. Carrutliers. 

6 Ditto 

DITTO 

A. C. Stenson. 

SECTION K.-ETHNOLOGY. 

Specimens coniritmfed hi/ Exhibition Committee. 

Cotton Hammock, made by Indians. 

Ditto ditto. 

Tiinsiui Haaimock, made by Indians. 


Small Tinisiui Hammoc k', iiiado 1>v Indians. 

TiiJisiiu Hammock >vith Cotton (’uosshaks. 

Small Hammock vsed hv Indian AVomkn for carrying Children. 

Three Pairs of Hammock Ropes, made from silk grass. 

JIm.ls of Cotton, ])roparfd hy Indians. 

Cotton wocnd idu nd Reels, prepared for making bammocks. 

(^LEYrs, Indian Bead Ornaments. 

Hitto jutto. 

Ditto ditto. Tlicso are often the only dress of Indian 

M'onion and in their elabomtion fre<piently display considerable taste. 

Indian Crowns, made from parrot and macaw feathers. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Necklace, made of the teeth of peccary (dicotcl^s (orqiutius). 

Ditto, made of seed ])ods. 

Ditto, made of greeuheart seeds. 

An NATO, used by Indians to paint their bodies. 

T\Vo Matapies. — This is used by t lie Indians for extmeting the jniee from the 
cassava after it lias been gnited on a simarri m* grater. It is tir>t com- 
pressed as much as possible in order to make its diameter very large; it 
is then tilled with tlie grated eassava and suspended from the roof of the 
bouse and stretched bj' means of a beam tliroii^di the loo]) at the bottom ; 
by this means the diameter of the Matapic is greatly lessened, and the juice 
is tlnis expressed. 

Sifters.— Used for sifting cassava meal and holding cassava bread. 

Indian Trays, made from the Ita jialm for putting food on. 
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Indian Porterage Basket witli slide to fit inside, made of Pcgall work. 

Indian Pegall. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Indian Gog let.— P ainted. 

Ditto. 

Indian (iOGLET. — B lack. 

Ditto. 

Sjiall Indian Goglet. 

Dm'o. 

Indian Pot, witli cover. 

Ditto. 

Small Indian Pot. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Gourd used by Indians for carr^’ing small articles. 

Ditto. 

Letter Wood Bow, with complete set of arrows. 

Ditto. 

Ordin ary Bow, with complete set of arrows. 

Ditto. 

Bundle of Shafts for making arrows. 

Wax on Stick for fixing arrow heads to shaft. 

This is tiie Cai*amau or Buck wax, a largo sample of which is shown in 
another section. 

Indian Blowpipe. — This Indian blowpipe consists of an inner and outer tube, 
the outer one being simply to protect the straight smooth tube inside 
from injury. 

Arrows for Blowpipe, tipped with Ourali poi.son. 

These arrows are inserted into tlio end of the Blowpipe, a small plug of 
cotton being put on their end, aim is then taken and the arrow projected by 
a sudden breath. The Ounili poison on the arrows has the elTect of siieediiy 
paralysing any living object struck. 

Indian Club. 

Small Tot Club, made by Indians. 

Indian bag, made of Jaguar skin. 

Model Corial or Dug-out, with four paddles and fittings. 

Corials of this deseriptiou an* most ext(‘nsively used hy Indians. Tliey nro 
hollowed out from the trunk of a single tree and are often of great size. 
Silvcrhalli is the favourite wood for making corials from. 

Two Indian Paddles. 

Large Steering Indian Paddle, with round blade. 

Set of Indian Fans. 

Siiaak-sjiaak or JIvttle. 

These are used by Indians during dances. 

Seed Rattle strung on a Cotton Tuong. 

Ditto. 

Indian Drum. 

Indian Tassels, made from birds strung tb rough the beak. 

Four Samples of Tobacco, grown and ])repared by Indians, 

Rope of Maiioe Fibre, made by an Indian. 


Three Ornamental Paddles 
Fokty-two Painted Calabasai:s 
Sixteen Walking Sticks, made from colony woods 
Three Coolie ITpes, used fur smoking bhniig 
Sixteen Cocoanut Dippers, with letter wood stem 
CuiFUM Scales 
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Specimens enntrihuted hy 
... William Fresson. 

... Exhibition Committee. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditt<). 

... Sarah D. Tush. 
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CEYLON. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

W. L. II. Skeen and Co., Colombo. — Photograph of ruined cities and views, 
I’liOtogmpliic Album. 

John Walkeh and Co., Colombo Iron Works.— Pliotogrupbs of coflee pulpcrs. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
Classes VII to XV. 

F. Luker (Government Printer), Colombo. — Printed books. 

J. Capper, Colombo. — “ Old Ceylon." 


SECTION C.-HEALTir. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 
Cinchona Bakk. 

Thomas Nokth Christie, Maskelia, Cc3lon.— 



Aire of 

Mean altitude 


Irccs. 

of estate. 


Ye.'U's, 

Feet. 

Succh'uhra, natural quill and shaving.s ... 

8 

4,3(X) 

Do. rene^^ed do. 

Do. root 



Offirinatis, natural quill and shavings 

6 

4.800 

Do. reiieweil do. 

Do. root 



Offieiua/isy var. Crisjja, naiural quill and shavings ... 

6 

6,(»0 

])<). do. renewed do. 

Do. do. root 



Zcifgcriaua, iiatiii-al quill and shavings ... 


4,100 


(Avc rage anaigsis 10*30. Sulphate i/uiuiuc) 

Do. renewed do. 

Do. root 

Calisaga^ var. Javaniea^ natural qnill and shavings ... 7a I, (XX) 

Do. do. renewed do. 

Do. , do. root 

Cafisagay var. Kaxjiharliaua, natural quill & shavings .3 4,200 

Do. do. renewed 

Do. do. root 
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Moan 

Af?o of altitude 
trees. of oHiate. 

foot. 

Rohusta (succ, offici. hybrid), natural quill and 

shavings ... ... ... 10 4,500 

Do. renewed 

Do. root 

Ledyeriajiay Succirubra, hybrid, natuml, quill and 

shavings ... ... ... 4.i 4,200 

Ledgeriana, Ollieinalis hybrid do. 

Calisaga, succ. hybrid (C. Angliea)^ do. 


Section of Stem of a Lcdgeriana Tree, 

Flowers and leaves of C. Hybrid (succ, Ledg, hybrid). 

C. Hybrid (Ledg. olfivt. hybrid). 
C. Aiigliea (cal. sure, liybrid). 

C. Calisaya, (Var. llasskarUana), 
Ollicinalis, \'ar. crispa, 
S^ucvirubi-a. 

Dobusta. 

Ollicinalis. 

Ledgeriana, 

C. Calisaya, Var. Javanica. 
Officinalis j natural quill and .shavings. 

Do. renewed quill and shavings. 

Do. roots. 


Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 


W. Smith, Mattahelly Estate . — 

Cinchona .Calisaya Lcdgeriana stem quill. 

W. D. Bosanquet, Lc Vallon Estate^ Pusselawa. — 


Elevation ahi^ut 3,200,/e6?^ 

Af^eof trees. 

Calisaya, original bark 


... 5 year 

Do. original and renewed 


4 

Succirubra, original and renewed 

Do. original 


„ 

• • • 

4 

Do. original and renewed 


... 2i „ 

Do. original bark 


2 

Calisaya, original renewed 


4 

Succirubra, renewed ... 

• •f 

4 ,, 

Calisaya, hybrid, original renewed 

• tf 

... 4 „ 


VV* D, Bosanquet, Gallway Knowe Estate , — 


Elevation about 3,000 feet. 


Eohusta, original bark 


7 

Do. renewed Inirk 


7 

Succirubra, renewed bark 


4 

Do. do. 


7 

Do. do. 


7 

Eobusta, original bark 

. 

3 

Succirubra, renewed bark 


... 

Do. original bark 


4 

Do. do. 


... 10 

Do. do. 

red fungus 

M. 10 
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W. D. Bosanquet, Hermitage Estate , — 

Elevation about 4,000 to ^t?JlOfeet. 
Officinalis, origiu<‘il and renewed 
Eobusta do. do. 

Officinalis do. do. 

W. D, Bosanquet, Eittaxeelleloya Estate . — 

Elevation about 4,000 
Officinalis, with red fungus, original 

W. F. Lauete, Yarrow Estate, Pussellawa. — 

C. Eobusta 
C. Lcdgcriana, hybrid 
C\ Liilgeriana 
Ditto 
Ditto 



(Average analysis 14*50 Sulphate quinine ) 

C. Ledger iana 

(Average analysis 12*30, Sulphate quinine.) 

Do. 

(Average analysis 11*40, Sulphate quinine.) 

C. Ledgerianu 

(Average analysis 11*30, Sulphate quinine.) 

Do. 

C. T. AndeesoN, Troup Estate, Dinibula.— 

Elevation about ‘J,(X)0 

Hybrid, Cinclu)na ... ... ... 

Messes. Whittall A Co., Colombo. — 


Age of trees. 


4 

9 

4 


years. 

If 


6i 

6i 


5^ years. 


G to 8 years. 


Erom Dunkeld Estate, Diclcoya. 

Sued rubra, ^tem quill. 

Messu.s. Whittall A Co., Eirktccs Estate, Fda-russellawa.— 

Elevation about 8,<X)0 to a,000 feet, 

(Prim*i])ally oa'itorn aNix’et, with part western. Very steep and roeky, with 
uiululated basins of dee]) elioeolate loam. Average annual iiiinlall for 
last 7 years, \)V inelios, wet mouths, January, Detolirr, November, and 
Deeombor. The most of the eiuehona is grown in vacancies among the 
coJYee, and the land has grown coffee witli splendid returns for llie last 
30 years ; some tields are 10 years old. Clearings I years old, planted 
on Patna land. Sueeirubi-a and Calisaya come on .slowly.) 

Sued rubra, natural shavings, 7 years old trees gave S. of (])iinino net 3*30 
])er cent. 

Hybrid, 7 years old trees gave net 3*72 per cent. 


Off dual is, 5 years old trees gave 410 per cent. 

A^o of troos. 

Suedrubra, 1 quill, natui'al bark ... ... 3 years. 

Do. 1 quill, renewed ... ... ... 2 ,, 

Do. 2 quills, reiiew^'d ... * ... 10 ,, 

Do. 1 quill, natural ... ... ,,, 7 ,, 

Do. 2 quills, renewed ... ... 7 „ 

Do. 9 ([uills, nalui'al bark ... ... 5 ,, 

Do. 1 quill, renewed ... ... ... 5 ,, 
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jRohusta, 1 quill, natural baric •». 

Do. 1 quill, renewed bark ... 

Do. 6 quills, natural bark 

Do. 2 quills, renewed ... i.. 

Do. 2 quills, natural bark ... 

Hybrid, 2 quills, natural bark ... ... 

Macrantha, 1 quill, natural bark ... 

Viihesccns, 2 quills, natural bark ... 

Officinalis, 3 quills, natural bark ... .,. 

Do. 4. quills, renewed bark 

Do. Tar. Condc, .3 quills, dHtural bark 
Do. do. 3 quills, renewed bark 

Officinalis, Tar. Crispa, 4 quills natuml bark 
Do. do. 3 quills, renewed bark 

Ledyei'iana, Java, 2 quills, natural bark 
Calisaya, 3 quills, natural bark 

Do. Tar. Javanica, 2 quills, natural bark 
Do. Tar. Vere, 2 quills, natural bark 
Sued rubra, 1 .shaving, natural bark 
Do. 2 shavings, renewed bark 

Rohusta, 1 ^laving, natural bark 
Officinalis, 1 shaving, natural bark 


SECTION D.~ OBJECTS OF THE USE OR DECORATION OF 
DWELLING HOUSES OR OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Cl^ASSKS XXIII TO XXXVII. 

Lebbe Brotiters, Colombo. — Ivor}" carved work, tortoise-shell work, i)orcupino 
quill boxes. 

Art-work As.socia.tiox, Eandy.*— Pottery, Embekkowaro. 

(Twenty series of large painted tiles, re])resenting scenes from the “Great Pera- 
liera”; eleven series of large painted tiles representing the “ Dhamma 
Sonda Vattliu”; live series of small paiuteil tile.s representing the “ Nawa 
Nari Ivunjari” designs; large and small plates decorated witli tlie “ llansa 
Piituwa,” “Gaja Sinlia,” and otlier Buddhi.st patterns; large and small 
cliattie.s and bowls, with BuddJiist designs and flower patterns and mis< d- 
laneous de.signs.) 

Kandyan swords and knives. 

♦Silver work. 

(Six large “ Hepiiwas ” ; six small “ Hepiiwas ” ; four card trays and patens ; one 
set “ Rateniabatme 3 'a ” spoons; tortoise-shell and silver bo.x ; eoeoamit- « 
wood walking stieks, silver mounted ; two “ Xollottes,'’ or chunam-liulders ; 
mi.seellaneous silverw'ork). 

Dnmhara mats. 

Selected specimens of lacquer work. 

(Pair of “ Anwattu Miti,” or slate fans used at the “Great Parahera.") 

Kandyan spears. 

Kandyan walking sticks. 

Ivory carvings. 

Priest’s fans. 

“ llepuwas.” 

Figures of Kandyan chief and wife, &c. 

Miscellaneous (*xliihits. 

H. C. P. Bell, Colombo.— IVIaldivi an mats. 
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Age of trees. 
10 years, 
10 ., 

6 „ 

6 „ 

4 M 
10 „ 

10 „ 

6 „ 

7 

6&7 „ 

6 „ 

5 „ 

0 „ 

6 

4 „ 

4 „ 

4 „ 

4 „ 
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SECTION E.— OBJECTS OP PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 
Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Stbbeteb and Co., Colombo. — Collection of Ccjlon jems. 


SECTION P.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIIFto LXXXI. 

M. Mooney, Col omlio.— Coir door mats. 

G. AND W. Leecjiman, Colomho. — Coir fibre, mattinjj, door mats, King cocoanuts, 
and ordinary nuts. 

Ditto, Gikeyana Kanda. — Cifronclla oil. 

Ditto, Jlultscforf Mills. — Cocoanut oil. 

Ditto, dilto. —Cocoanut oil soap. 

C. H. DE Sovs.i, Colombo. — Cocf>anut oil. 

Ditto, ditto. —Cinnamon oil. 

J. P. William and BiniTiiEns, llcneraiagoda. — Pepper, areoa-nuts, manilla hemp, 
orcliilla wood, Kakata bark, vanuvil, sapan wood, lialmalillo, heenely paddy, 
mica. 

J. K. Inolkton, Dumbara.— Cigars and cheroots. 


SECTION G.— APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN THE 
COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 

CLAS.SES LXXXII TO CIX. 

Von Possner and Walker, Colombo. — Patent ice .‘^afe. 

John Walker and Co., Colombo Iron iror/rs. — Box shaver for chinchona, spoke- 
shavo for chinchona. Two cardamom scissors, one large Ceylon road tracer, 
and one small road tracer. 


SECTION ir.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

G. and W. Lekciiman, HuUsdorf Mills, — Arrow-root, 

J. P. William and Brothers, Henoratagoda. — Arrow-root. 
Von Possner and AValkeh, Colombo.— Aerated waters. 

N. S. Fernando, Colombo. — Nutmegs and cloves. 

S. De Rajedakse, Colombo and Kaderaue.— Cinnamon. 

J. Driejjero, Jaella. — Ciimamou. 

C. H. De Soys a, Colombo. — Cinnamon. 

A. Agar, Ensi Castle. — Cardamoms. 

T. C. Owen, Oonoongalla.— Cardanioms. 

D. Mac KAY, Euselwattie. — Cardamoms. 

M. JI. Thomas, Madoolkcttcr. — Cardamoms. 

T. C. Owen, Avisliavella.— Cardamoms. 

D. Mack AY, Fariidule.— Cardamoms. 

11. J. A'^ollab, Pallckclla.— Cocoa. 
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J. K. Tngieton, Rajwella.— ‘Cocoa. 

Wm. Fobbes Laubie, Dolgolle.— Cocoa. 

J. Vandre Pooktex.— C ocoa beans. 

Lee, Hedges and Co., Liberia. — Liberian ColTec. 
1 [. jDrummond Deane, Ivintyree. — Arabian Coffee, 
F. Pykde, Wellin^lou. — Arabian coffee. 

'WniTTALL AND Co., Louisa.— Arabian coffoc. 


ESTJiTES. 


AntnuR E. Scovell, SfraihclUe 
Duncan Mullens, Adam's Peak 

C. S. ATU^rsTBONG, Tioohvood 
II. G. Parsons, Calsay 

A. E. Weight, Gneiss Bock ... 
Leechman and Co., KadatceUa 
Mackwood and Co., Galhhoddlc Estate. 
J. Hoydon Hugties, Gatlebodde 

D. Maceay, Scmbaicattic 

J. Boustead, Campden JlUl ... 

Pbancts L. Siiand, Barra 

B. Aspland, Norton 

C. A. Hay, Btackivater 
Geo. Kyd, Windsor Forest 
T. C. Owen, Avisawella 

T. C. Owen, Oonoonayatla. 

Leecttman and Co,, CuUodcn .. 

D. Mackay, Marlaicattie 
W. FoBSYTir, Dunedin 


TEA. 


Mean altifnde 

Annn.nl 

Af^ft of 

i)l 1‘suite. 

raiiifull. 

trees. 

Foot. 

Inches. 

Years. 

2,5(K) 

ISO 

1 to 7 

4.(H)0 

170 

4 

5,()<)() 

80 

7 

2,2(K) 

130 

5 

2.I0O 

ISO 

5 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,7oO 

2o0 

4 to 7 

100 

j(;o 

3 

I.olK) 


5 to 9 

:b';o 

8e5 

4 

2,:ioo 

1(K) 

6 
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Bor)EG (M.).— Malfcsc lace. 

Turnbull and Somerville. — Maltese lace. 


SECTION F. 

Tubnbull and Soaiebville.— C igarettc.s. 

00 
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MAURITIUS. 


SECTION B.~EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OP LII3EPAL AETS. 

Classes VII to XV. 

Ashley (W.), Supcrinlondent of Crovernmeut Schools.— Pc])ort3 of Department 
from 1878 to 1882. 

Baissac (C.). — Etude sur lo patois Creole. 

Descuees (A.)— Map of the Island of Mauritius. 

Messeeyy (A.), Hector of the Ko^^al College.— Calendars, 1881-82 and 1882-83. 


SECTION F.— HAW PRODFCTS AND MANE FACTl^RES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 


Classes LIII to LXXXL 

Buuxaxb (E.) axi) Skxkqte, Maliebourg.™ Slaked lime, caustic lime. 

CiiAZAL (T. dk)' Sample of silk, year 1818. 

CiiAZAL Moox (Mvdamk ok). — Sample of silk, year 1850. 

Deschoizillks (M Sninple of silk, year 1870. 

Fekme modele 1)E CiTEiiEL; E. Lieiiard, IVtite Riviere. — Ostrich featliors. 
Mvc.asix (Ienekal des Hl'iles. — Coeoanut oil. 

IIoiiXE (T.), Director, Botanical Gardens, 34 sections of colonial woo^ls. 


Collection of tibres— 

Acanthophocuix crinata. Wend., 
Palnue. 

Acromia sclcrocarpn, "Mart., Palma'. 

Agave Angnstifolia, llano, Liliaccice. 

,, ]\Icxicaiia, llano, ditto. 

Alocasia maerorhiza, Sliott., Arodia'. 

Aloe variegata, Liliace.'c. 

Alpininea ealcarala, Rox.,Zingiboracen\ 

Alpininea maguitica, Rox., Zingibc- 
raccoo. 

Ananassa sativa, Lind., Bromeliacea', 

Areca catechu, Linii., Palma*. 

„ lutcsceus, Bury, do. 

„ Aladascariciisis, Sladt., do. 

,, saj>ida do., do. 

Arcnga sp. 

Artocarpus incisa, Linn., Moroa*. 

M integi'ifolia, Linn., do. 

Astrnpcca Willichii, D. C., Pyttaeraccao. 

Bactris tiavrispina, Palimr. 

Bauhinia acuminata, FabaccaL 
,, Malabarica, do. 

„ Richard son ii, do. 

Barringtonia speciosa, Linn., Barring- 
loniacea'. 

Bcrr3"a Hamonilla, Roxb., Zilliacea\ 
Bonapartoa juucea R. A P., Bronze- 
liacero. 


Boras:^lls sp., Palma*. 

Butca sn})(‘rba, Roxb.. Fabaicca*. 
Calamus Roxburgii, j.ahme. 
Carludovica palmala, Pandanacea*. 
Car^^ota Ruin^diiana, Palma*, 
sp., do. 

„ ureiis, Linn., do. 

Cocos flexuosa, i\Iars., do. 

,, uucil’era, Linn., do. 

Colocasia antirjuoruin, do. 

C\>rdia m^'xa, Linn., Cordiacea. 
Cor^plia Austnilis, R. Br., Palma*. 

„ ninbraenlifera, do. 
Cvjierus polystachus, Roth., Cyperacca*. 
Deckenia nobilis, AVeiull., Palma\ 
Dutyosperma alba, do. do. 

„ rubra, do. do. 

Dombeya acutaugula, Cav., Bytncri- 

acca*. 

Denibeya nmbellata, do., do. 
Dracuuii Brasiliensis, Liliacca*. 

., Mauritiana, Lamk., do. 
Dypsis sp., Palma*. 

I^lais Guinensis, Jacep, ilo. 

Ficus olastica, Roxb., ^loiva*. 

,, inangifera, do. 

„ Mauritiana, Lamb., do. 

„ sp , do. 
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Section II.] 


Mauritius. 


Ficus religiosa, Linn., Moreo). 
„ rubra, VVall., do. 

„ salicifolia, do. 


„ sp., do. 

„ sp., do. 

Fourcroya gigantca, Vent., Liliace®. 
Guazuma tomeutosa, H. B. K., Stercu- 
liacefe. 

ITelicouia sanpfainea, Musacea?. 

Hibiscus mutabilis, Linn., Alalvacca). 

„ sp., do. 

Hyopliorbo aiuaricaulis, raluna?. 

,, A'^erscbalVeltii do. 

Hypbwne Scliatan, Bojor., do. 

Heiitia Wendol liana, do. 

Latania Lodigosii, do. 

„ Mauri tiana, do. 

,, A’^ersrlialYcltii, do. 

Licnola horrida, do. 

Livistonia altissima, do. 

„ il oog(Mi(lorpii, do. 

„ humilis, B. Bi’own, do. 

„ Alauritiana, Wal., do. 
Lodoicca, Secliellarum, Labil., do. 
MalyaviecMis arborcus, Caw., Malvaceae. 
Moms alba, Linn. 

Musa Chinensis, Musaccte. 

„ Coccinea, do. 

„ Gengeli, do. | 

,, (Matelot), do. ! 

„ sp., do. 1 

„ sp., do. ' 

„ textilis, do. 

,, violacea, do. 

Sophros]ierma Van lloutcana, Balf. fil., 
Balmaa. ! 

Oreodoxa oleracca, Palma*. I 

„ regia, do. ‘ 


Oreodoxa Elais, Palraro. 

Phoenix dactylifera, Linn., do. 

„ Olfersii, do. 

„ rupicola, do. 

Pterospermum accri folium. Wild, 
Bytterniacea) 

Kopolocarpus lucidus, Bojer., Til- 
liacoae. 

Bavinala Madascariensis, Sonn., Mu- 
sacca). 

Fidelia tiliaofelia 1). C., Byttneriaceee. 

Sabal Adansoni, Guerus, Palmoe. 


„ sp., do. 

„ iimbraculifera do. 

Sagus lullia, .lacq., do. 

Sansevicra C 3 dindriea, Bojes., Liliaeeoe. 
„ Latifolia, do. 

„ zeylanica, "Wild., do. 

Sapindus emargiuatus, Wahl., Cox- 
signya. 

Seafortbia clegans, R. Brown, Palma?. 

Sida ear])inad*olia, Linn., pil , Malvaceae, 
„ glutino.^^a, Cav., Malvaccie. 

Sterculia l)alangas, I). G., Sterculiaceae. 

Stevensonia grandifolia, Duncan, Palmto. 

Strelizia Augusta, Thun., Musaceae. 

Tlieobroma Cacao, Linn., Byttneriaceae. 

Ye rschatlVltii splondida, Wendl., Palmjo. 

Wikstromia vividitlora, Mcissn., Tlij*-- 
melacccT. 

Yucca aloifolia, Linn., Liliacea?. 

„ filameutosa, Linn., do. 

,, glorio.«a, Linn., do. 

,. variegata ,, ilo. 

JosErir (L.). — 21 bottles .siiuiT. 

AIoxNt CnoisY Hemp Estate Co. — Pam- 

plemousscs ; aloe tibre. 


SECTION JL— POOD PRODUCTS. 

Classks CX to CXXXVI. 


Drury. — Wines. 

Exhibition Committee. — Creole cofFce. 
Sugar. — Samples from the following 
estates : — 

** Belle Vue,” Flacq. Mrs. Allendy Sc 
F. Lecourt de Billot.—* 

Yesou sugar. 

1st Syrup „ 

2nd Syrup „ 

“ Mon Desert,” Grand Port. T. 
Thierry. — 

Yesou sugar, best white crystal- 
lized. 


Compagnie Slcriere de Mon Deseht, 
Moka.— 

Sugar extra large wdiito er 5 "sial.s. 
‘‘Union & Bel Aik” Sugar Estate 
Co., Savanne. — 

Yesou sugar. 

Syrup „ 

“ TERRAriNE.” Savanne, Messrs. Cas- 
saigiies & Co.— 

Yesou sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar. 

“Union,” Flacq. Mrs. Boiirgault de 
Con dray. — 
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Mauritius^ 


[Section I. 


Vcsoii sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar, 

2nd Syrup sugar. 

** Belle Kobe,” Flacq. V. Boullc & 
Co.— 

Vesou sugar 
1st Syrup sugar. 

2nd Syrup sugar. 

** St. Julien ” Central Sugar Estate 
Co., Flacq. — 

Sugar extra large, 1st clear crystals. 
“Savannah,*” Savanne. Mrs. Jamin. — 
Brewers’ crystals. 

“ Queen A^ictoria,” Messrs. Besveaux 
de Marigny. — 

Ye sou sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar. 

2nd Syrup sugar. 

“ Combo,” Savanne. Highlands Sugar 
Estate Co.— 

Sugar extra large crystals. 

Siiuar medium crystals. 

“La Flora,” Savanne. M. Saiizier. — 
Sugar medium crystals. 

“ Bon Acaueil,” Flacq. Mrs. Boyer de 
la Giroday — 

A>sou sugar. 

“ Highlands,” Plaines AVillicms. lligli- 
lauds Sugar Estate Co.— 

Sugar extra largo white crystals. 

,, large white crystals. 

,, large crystals, 

,, extra white. 

,, extra white crystallized. 

,, finest ciy'stallized yc'llow. 

“ Beep Rivek,” Flacq. L. Mazery A 
Co. — 

AV.sou .sugar. 

Isl Syru]) sugar. 

•* Ihrir Fund,” Flacq. Arnaud A Co. — 
Vesou sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar. 


“Bots Chert,” Savanne, G. Guibert, 
Bel a f aye and Co.— 

Vesou sugar. 

Ist Syrup sugar. 

“ Maison Blanche,” Pamplemousscs 
Sugar Estate •— 

Finest Crystallized Vellow sugar. 

“ Biche Bots,” Savanne. Mauritius 
Sugar Estate Co. — 

Ve.soii sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar. 

2nd Syrup „ 

*‘Etoile, Flacq.— 

A^cson sugar. 

1st Syrup sugar. 

2nd Syrup sugar. 

“ Ro.salie,” Pamplcmousces, Mauritius 
Sugar Estate Co. — 

Vesou sugar. 

Jst S 3 ^rup sugar. 

2nd Syrup ,, 

Baissic Pochard & Co. — 12 bottles 

lemonade, 

Bandon (A.) AND Co., A^arsailles, Riche 
Terre. — A case of vanilla pods. 
Bumontes (AIon.), Grand Port. — Creole 
rice. 

De Rosnay, Jolt, Langlois.— A^'anilla 

pods. 

Kmmerez, fN. B.) Grand Don jon. — 1 
Case cloves. 

July A Co. — 2 Cases vanilla pods. 

Lang LOIS (Joseph), Seychelles.— Vanilla 
pods. 

Marti iL (F.). — 3 Bottles Eaii do vie de 
Bihasse ; 3 bottles liijueur. Cacao; 2 
btdtlos]S\)yauBibasse ; 2 bottles Noyau 
Orange. 

Monti LLK (de), Savanne. — Cinnamon. 
PiPON (Mbs.), La Chaumiere, Savanne. — 
Arrouroot ])owdor. 

AA^vtson (James).— Sparkling lemonade. 


SKCTTON T.-AGruerLTURE AND JlORTICrLTURE. 
Classks ox XXV II TO CXLIII. 

Boyal Society of Arts and Simence.s. — 3 Cocos de Mcr LoJvieca. Scclicllarum. 
Pelte (AIiss). — Collection of seeds of huvst plants. 



Section F.] 


Straits Settlements, 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

SECTION A.— FINE AETS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Straits Settlements, tme Govt, of, — P liotograplis, 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 


Classes XVI ro XXII. 

DkSilva (Apothecary), Government Medical Department, Singapore. — Patent 
hospital bed for fractures. 

Gooden ox'GH (E. B.), Singapore. — Dysentery powders. 

Selangor, the Govt. Stvtk of. — 105 speeiinons of native medicines collected in 
the Malay Slate of Selangor ; prepared and used Chinese. 


SECTION D.-FrilNITURE AND OTPTKB OBJECTS FOU THE USE 
OH DEOOPvATION OF DWELLING HOUSES AND OTIIEH 
BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Fo Hrr, Perah. — Specimens of tins plaslies. Specimens of bloek tin ware. 

JoiioE, II. H. THE Mahara.ia OF, o.cM.o., E.c.s.i. — A [)air of auti([uo Malay 
eartJienwaro water jars. 

Maxwell (II ON. M . L), Siiiga])orc. — Sjiccimciis of ]\Ialay hangings ; mats and 

embroideries. 

Selangor, the (fovT. State of — Speeimens of block tin ware. 

Straits Settlem enis, the Govt. of. — Cano cliairs and tables; cane matting; 
•speeinuMiS of Malay mats. 


SECTION E.— FABHICS, INCLUDING APrAEEL. 

Clas.si:s XXXVIII to LII. 

Johor, II. 11, the iMAiiAUAJA of, o.c.m.g, k.c.s.i. — Speeimens of Malay 
elotliiiig. 

Straits Settlements, the Government of. — Silk sarongs ; veil and bandker- 
el.ief. 

Swettenham (F. A).— Speeimeu.s of Malay elolbing. 


SECTION F.— HAW PJIODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NUT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Clashes LIII to LXXXI. 

AifEU Itam Com CoiirANv, I’cnang.— Coir Qlirc. 
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Straits Settlements, 


[Skction II, 


J3RANDT AND Co., Singapore.— kSplit rattans for chair-making, JSTo. 1 and No. 2 
quality ; rattan, coir in difPerent sizes and numbers ; rattan splints, planed, 
different size and numbers ; rather splints, rough, different sizes and 
numbers ; rattans, coarse, for tying, rox:)e-making, A;c. ; rattan shavings for 
mats, ropes, hawsers, and rooms ; rough shavings dyed with aniline dyes ; 
brooms, mats, roxies, rattan shaving frise (for stuffing mattresses). 

Deli and Lanokat Cioae and Cigakette Manufactubing Company, Penang. — 
Samples of various brands of cigars and cigarettes made from tobacco 
grown in Sumatra. 

Fisher (d), Singapore.— Citronella oil ; pepper oil ; nutmeg oil ; patchouli oil; 
nutmeg paste or fixed oil of nutmeg; essential oil obtained from the seeds 
of the balsam of peru (Myroxylon Perur®) ; cocoanut oil, vegetable 
tallow (minyak tinkawang), oil cake. 

Goodenough (K. B.), Singapore,— Extract of ncraattum, permanent dye ; 
extract of neraattum for tanning. 

JonoE Steam Saw Mills Company.— S pecimens of useful Malay timbers. 

X^'kw^ton (Howaed), Singapore.— Specimens of Malay w oods. 

Patebson Simons and Co., Singapore. — Specimens of India-rubber and gutta- 
percha ; rattans, various specimens; gum co]ial ; cube gambier. 

Pekak, the Government State of. — Sxiecimcns of tin oxide and wash dirt from 
Kamimting district. 

Specimens of tin oxide from Assam, Kiimbang district. 

J^itto ditto from Tupai district. 

Ditto ditto from Salak district. 

Ditto ditto and wash dirt taken at various li eights up to 3,100 feet in 
the Larut and Salak districts. 

Specimens of oxide of tin and quartz, from Larut, Salak, Kiiita and Bataiig 
Padang. 

Specimens of smelted tin from Salak. 

Ditto ditto from Tupai, Larut. 

Ditto ditto from Kamuntiiigz Larut. 

Ditto ditto from Assam Kumbang, Larut. 

Samxilcs of w^asli dirt, wasli tin ore and various strata in w hich tin is found in 
Perak. 

Specimens of gutta. 

Selangor, the Government State of. — Specimens of tin oxide, w^ash dirt and 
smelted tin from various mines in Selangor. 

Specimens of gutta grip, gutta putele, and gutta taban. 

Specimens of damar (the arseuious exudation from trees). 

Stbaixs SIettlements, the Government of.— K rang ^hell. 


SECTION H.—FOOD PEODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Bastiani (J.), Singapore. — Conserves d’auauas an iiaturel ; conserves d ananas 
au siroy) ; sirop d’ananas. 

Brown, La\vbence tO.), Manager, Gleyar Estate, IVnang.— Mace ; white sugar, 
and molasses. 

Cerruti (F ), Singapore. — Preserved ananas. 

De Mornay (Henry), Malakoff Estate, Province Wellesh'}’, Penang. — Tapioca. 

Favre (C.), Singapore.— Conserve d’ananas au iiaturcl ; pineapple in syrup ; 
preserved durian; preserved mangosteeii ; jack fruit; bread fruit laliii 
fruit and pnjiaya in syrup; crystallized pineapple, ginger and pa pa} a ; 
soursop, nutmeg and guava jelly ; pineapple marmalade. 

Olugor Estate, Penang (Brown and Co.). —Nutmegs ; mace. 

Od 
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Section K.] 


Straits Settlements. 


GooDENOtran (R. B ), Sini^apore. — Astringent bitters. 

Hill, Listee and Kay, Linsum estate, ^ungei Ujong. — Liberian coffee ; cocoa. 

Johor Coffee Company, Jolior. — Liberian coffee ; coffee Arabica. 

Johor Tea Company. — Pekoe Souchong ; orange pekoe ; pekoe tannings. 

Knaogs (W. Walter), Singapore Club. — Tapioca. 

Malakoff Estate, Penang, (Mr. deMornay). — Tapioca flour, flake and seed. 

Paterson Simons and Co., Singapore. — Black pepper ; white pepper ; sago flour, 
Batu Paliat Company ; sago large, medium and small pearl, Singapore ; 
tapioca flour and small flake, Singapore ; tapioca flour, small and medium 
flake, small, medium and large pearl, Malacca. 

Penang Plantations Company (E. L. lioberts). — Tapioca flour, flake and pearl. 

Perak, the Government State of. — Liberian colTee in parchment. 

Pulsford (Francis), Manager, Trans-Rean Estate, Penang.— Rum ; refined sugar. 

Sandilands (Hon’hle G. M.), Penang — Pepper.— Acheen, Penang, West Coast, 
Sumatra and Trang. 

Selangor, the Government State of — Specimens of gliee. 

Trafalgar Estate, Singapore (Mr. Knaggs). — Tapioca flour; tapioca flake, 
small, fine, medium and bullets ; pearl tapioca. 


SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Classks CXXXVII to CXLIII. 

Glugor Estate, Penang. — Specimens of rice grain. 


SECTION K.-ETIINOLOGY, ARCHiEOLOGY, AND NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

Maxwell (Hon’ble W. E.), Singapore. — Collection of Malay weapons. 

Selangor, THE Government State of. — Models of boats; lisliing slakes and 
nets used by Malays. 

Straits Settlements, the Government of. — Collection of stuffed birds from 
IMalacca. 

Syers (H. C.), Selangor. — Skulls of Malay animals. 

Walker (Capt.), 28th Regiment, Perak. — Collection of Malay weapons. 
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New South Wales. 


[Class 1 . 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 


Class I. — Paintings and Drawings. 

CoLLiNGETDOE. Arthur, RyJc, Parramatta Pivcr, near Sydney. — Water-colour 
drawing— View of a creek on tbe Hawkesbury liivcr, N. S. W. (For sale.) 
Price £12 12s. 

Oil iRiinting— Making tbe first locomotive engine in N, S. W. (For sale.) 
Price £15. 

Water-colour— Her Majesty’s mail stuck -up. Flood scene in N. S. W. 
(Not for sale.) belonging to the Art Society of New South Wales, by 
whom it is lent for exhibition. 

Franklin, P. A., C. F., J. P., Buona Vista, Wollongong. — View of Sydney 
Harbour in 1880. 

IIallioan, Mrs. G. H., Eugowra, Hunter’s Hill, near Sydney. — Oil painting — 
The forest beauties of New South Wales — Waratali and Clematis. 

fiQUENiT, W. C., Hunter’s Hill, near Sydne 3 ^ — Oil paintings — 

Sydney in 18S2 ; taken from north shore, showing garden palace, in which 
the International Exhibition of 1879 was held ; destroyed by fire, 22nd 
September 1882. 

Mount Kosciusko and the A^alley of the Upper Murray. (Proper!}^ of the 
Art Societ^^ of Ne^v South Wales, by whom it is lent for exhibition.) 

Eae, John, M.A., Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydney. — Water-colour 
drawings — 

1. Panoramic view of the Town of Newcastle, N. S. W., taken from the 

high ground opposite the We.sleyan Chapel, and near the Military 
Barracks, in 1849. 

2. Sketch showing the turning of the first turf of tlic first railway in 

Australia, taken from Pitt-street. Bedfern.in 1850. 

Jh Panoramic view' of the Tow n of Wollongong, taken from Bussell’s Hotel 
ill 1851. 

4. Panoramic sketch of tbe Valley of the Hume, or Upper Murray, from 

liigh ground behind tlie liomestead of tbe station formerly belonging 
to Sir John Ha}", President of tbe Legislative Couneil, showing the 
dividing line between the Colonies of New' South Wales and 4"ietoria, 
taken in 1857. 

5. Panoramic view' of the Harbour of Port Jackson, taken from tbe top of 

tbe old light-house in 1859. 

Wood, Granville A., 314, George-street, S^'dno}'.— Water-colour painting on 
opal. * 


Class II. — Sculptures, &c. 

SiMONETTt, AcniLi.E, Coloiiial Architt’ct’s Pejiarlnient, S 3 'duoy. — Bust of Sir 
Patrick A. Jennings, K. C. M. G., IM. P., President ot the New’ South 
Wales Commission for tlie Calcutta Exhibition — with ])edestal of Colonial 
bluo.stono — show n bj' permission of Sir I’atriek Jennings. 

Bust in terra cotta— Edward Combes, E.sep, C.M.G., M.P^, Otficer of the 
Legion of Honour, and President of the Art Societ}' of N. S. AV. 

Bassi rclicvi in terra cotta — (Baccamilo). 
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New South Wales. 


[Class 4. 


Class IV. — Engravings, Lithographs, &c. 

CoLLiNORiDGE, Aethur, Rydc, Parramatta River, near Sydney.— Engravings on 
wood. 

A creek COO feet underground, at tlio Fish River caves, N. S. W. Engraved 
on wood by A. Collingridge. 

Specimens ot wood engravings executed by A. Collingridge, in Paris, and in 
Sydney, N. S. \V. 

First degree of merit mediils at the Sydney International Exhibition for 
engravings, oil paintings, and drawings. 

JiBBS, Su ALLARD & Co., Jhtt Street, Sydney. — Panoramic views, of Sydney and 
Port Jackson, showing proposed wharfage improvements. 


Class V. — PHOTOGEArns. 

Bennett, W. F. (late T. H. Boyd), San Francisco Art Gallery, 252, George 
Street, Sydney. — Photographs. 

Boake, B. C., Sydney Arcade, Sydney. — Photographs. 

Caney & Co., Mount Victoria, Blue Mountains. — Twenty-eight silver photos of 
interior of Fish River caves and Blue Mountain views. 

Caspers, Rudolph, Auburn -street, Goulburn. — Photographic views. 

Colonial Architect (James Baniot), Hyde Park, Sydney. — Pliotographs of 
piiblic buildings. Photo- lithographs of the Garden Palace and of the 
Macquarie Light-house, South Head. 

Commissioners for New South Wales. — Panoramic view of Sydney, prepared 
for the Commission by Mr. C. Bayliss, of George Street, Sytlney, and 
taken by the photographer from the cupola of the dome of the Garden 
Palace, prior to the opening of the Sydney International E.xhibition of 
1879. 

Photographs of Public Works obtained for the Connnission, at the instance 
of various branches of the Public Works Department. 

Government Printer, Bent Street, Sydney. — Photographs. Three largo cards 
containing twenty-seven pliotograjJiic views in Botanic Gardens, Sydney 
(Cliarles Sloore, f.l.s., f.e.s., Diroetur). 

Herfort, Gustavus, Cooma Street, Yass. — Photographic views. 

Holtermann, B.O., M.P., St. Leonards, Sydney. — Pliotographs. Photographic 
panoramic views of the city of Sydney and Port Jackson Harbour. 

Minister for Public Works, Sydney. — Photographs. 

Paine, J., 9t5, Elizabeth Street, Waterloo, near Sydney.— Photograplis of Sydney 
and Mountain Scenery. 

Rae, John, M.A., Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydney. — Water colour 
drawing, showing present appearanee of site of eomincncemtmt of Urst 
New South AVales Railway, and photographs in Newcastle and Wollongong, 
sliowing present ap])earaiice of sites represented in Mr. Rae’s drawing. 

Rusfeldt & Co., K., Royal Arcade, George Street, Sydney. — Photograplis. 

Trebeck, P. N. Hunter Street, Sydney.-f^Photograjdi of the new Wool Stores 
built for tlie firm of P. N. Trebeck and Son, Bridge Street, Sydney. 

Turner and Henderson, 1G and 18, Hunter Street, Sydney. — Album of land- 
scape pliotographs. 

Tuttle and Co., Corner George and Market Streets, S3Hlncy.— Photographs. 

Wood, Granville A., .‘HI, George Street, Sydney. — Photographic views and 
photograplis. 


Class VI. — Woijks of Akts not specified. 

Detuty Master of the Royal Mint (Roliert A. Hunt), Sydney.— Coins, 
medals, &e., struck at the S^’dney Mint. 
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[Class 6, 


Debwe, Amelia, 1, Oak Terrace, Globe, Sydney. — Musical compositions, by a 
lady, native of Sydney — “ Kaikoura Waltzes,’* and “ City of Grafton 
Seliottisclie.’* 

Tubneu and Henderson, 16 and 18, Hunter Street, Sydney.— -Christmas cards, 
Australian flowers, &c. 


SECTION B.-EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

Class VII. — Educational Appliances, Models of Schools, 
School Fuunituue, and Books. 

« 

Commissioner for Railw'aa's for New Sourn Wales, Sydney.— Annual Rail- 
way ileports, 1877 to 1881. I v«>l. 

Liversidoe, a., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of Sidney.— 

1. Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis, arranged for the use of 

students, by A. Liversidge, F.R.S. (2 copie.s.) 

2. TJio Minerals of New South Wales, by the same. (2 copies.) 

3. Report upon certain museums for technology, science, and art; also u]X)n 

scientific, ])rofessional, ami technical instruction, and systems of 
Evening Classes in Great Britain and on the Continent of Jiuropc, by 
the same. 

d. Two models to show the arrangement of the crystallographic axes, by 
the same. 

The one model shows how the domes are produced by an extension of the 
horizontal axes to infinity; and the other serves to sliow the relationship of the 
axes in the tetragonal, obli(|ue and doubly oblique systems ; the edges of tlio 
crystals are represented by elastic cords, so as to allow of tlic extension of one 
or of all the axes. 

Minister for Mines, Sydney. 

Annual Reports from 1875 to 1881, inclusive. 

Mines and Mineral Statistics for 1875. 

Mineral Products of New South Wales, by llarrie Wood, Under-Secretary 
for Mines. 

Notes on the Geology of New South Wales, by C. S. Wilkinson, F.G.S., 
F.L.S., Oeolog’cal Surveyor in eliarge. 

Description of the Minerals of New South Wales, by Archibald Liversidge, 
F.R.S. , F.C.S., F.G.S., Ac., Professor of ^Mineralogy in the University of 
Sydney. 

Catalogue of Works, Papers, Reports, and ^laps on the Geologj", Palaeonto- 
logy, Mineralogy, &e., Ac., of the Australian Confiiient and Tasmania, 
by Robert Etheridge, junr., of the Britisli Aluseum, and Robert Logan 
Jack, F.R.G.S., F.G.S, Government Geclogist for Northern Queensland. 
Minister fob Public Instruction, Syduey.— Plans of public schools. 

Class VIII. — Maps, Charts, and Geographical Apparatus. 

Adams, P. F., Siirveyor-Gcneml, New South Wales. — 21 Maps— specimens of 
lithography, engraving, Ac. 

Mackenzie, John, F.G.S., Government Examiner of Coal-fields, Newcastle. — 

Plan and ten vertical .sections of the New Soutli Wales upper coal 
measures, by John Mackenzie, F.G.S., Goveriiincut PiXaminer of Coal- 
fields. 
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New South Waks. 


[Class 10* 


Two diagrams showing the thickness, character, and portion mined out of 
coal scams in the upper coal measures, northern district ; two of the 
middle coal measures, northern district ; one of the upper coal measures, 
western district ; and one of the m^per coal measures, southern district ; 
with plan to accompany them ; by Jolin Mackenzie, F.G.S., Government 
Examiner of Coal-fields. 

Minister for Mines, Sydney — 

Map shewing mineral areas of New South Wales. 

Ditto principal agricultural areas of New South Wales. 

Geological sketch map of New South Wales, compiled from the maps of the 
late Kev. W. B. Clarke, M.A., F.R.S,, by C. S. Wilkinson, L.S., F.G.S., 
Government Geological Surveyor in charge. 

Geological map of the districts of Bowenfells, Wallcrawang, and Rydal, by 
C. S Wilkinson. 

Geographical sketch map of Oberon district, by C. S. Wilkinson. 

Geological mapTof Young, by Messrs. C. S. Wilkinson and Lamont Young. 

Geological map of Hill End and Tambaroora, by E. F. Pittman. 

Post-Master-General, Sj'dney. — Map showing the Post and Telegraph offices of 
the Colony of New South Wales. 

Class XL — Stationery, &c. 

Turner and Henderson, 10 and 18, Hunter Street, Sydney. — Heraldic and 
ornamental and business embossing. 


Class XII.— Printing and Bookbinding. 

Batson and Atwater, 8, Bond Street, Sydney. — Specimens of letter press 
printing. 

Government Printer, Bent Street, Sydney. — Si)ccimcns of letter press printing. 
Grevtlle, Kdwari), 273, George Street, Sydney.— N. S. W. Etlition of the Official 
Directory and Almanac of Australia, published in Sydney. 


Class XIV. — Musical Instruments. 

Esdaile and Co., 277, Clarence Street, Sydney. — Esdailc pianofortes. 


SECTION C.-HEALTH. 

CiAss XVII. — Appliances ixinnected with Sanitation and 

Hygiene. 

Lavers, J. V., 117, Bcdfern Street, Sydney. — 

Disinfecting fluid. 

Chlorozone for disinfecting and deodorising. 

Class XVIII. — Drugs and Medicines. 

Hogben, E., Buckingham Street, Rcdfcrn, Sydney.— Balsam of aniseed for 
coughs. 

Hogg and Co., S. P 12, Wynyard Lane, Sydney. — Fruit salt. 

Lavers, J. V., 117, Rcdfcrn Street, Rcdfcrn, S 3 'dncy.— 

Cholera mixture. 

Cream of Tartar fruit salt. 
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SECTION D.-FUENITTTBE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE USE 
OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 

Class XXIII. — Furniture and Upholstery. 

Hodgson, H. W., City Window Blind Factory, Elizabeth Street, Sydney. 

1 Polished Queensland pine plind. 

1 Enamelled green do. do. 

1 French gray and stone color patent self-acting Venetian blind (painted by 
machinery) fitted with silk tapes which can be made to suit any design, 
or color of tints in furniture. 

Holloway, William Eunest, King Street, Newtown. — Specimen of sign-writing 
and gilding on glass. 


Class XXIV. — Glassware op all kinds. 

Austbalian Glass Works Co. (C. Bishop, Manager), Botany, near Sydney. — 
Aerated water bottles, Ac. 

Baebktt & Co., Bukingham Street, Redfern, Sydney. — Patent stopper bottles. 

Class XXV. — Stone Utensils, Pottery, Porcelain, &c. 

Cannon, Manbs, Leichhanlt Street, Waverloy, Sydney. — Double jar for safe 
carriage of perisluablc artielc.s, such as butter, made according to exhibi- 
tor’s specification. 

CocJiEANE, George, Moubray Park, St. Leonards, Sydney. — 

Fireclay. 

Earthenware clay. 

Terra-cotta clay. 

Class XXVI. — Metalware, Uardware, and Cutlery. 

Hardie, George, 131, Pitt Street, Sydney. — Bell weighing 4 cwt., manufactured 
from Cobar copper ; cop^wr castings from Cobar copper. 

Class XXX. — Atparatus and Processes for Cooking, 
Heating, and Lighting. 

Bailey and Kerb, 111, King Street, S3^1ney.— Improved safety lamp. 

Cook, W. & H., 225, Elizabeth Street, Sydney.— Samples of patent “Paragon" 
firc-kindlers. 


Class XXXI. — Decorative Work, including Carving and 

IIardw'ake. 

Russell, J. E. M., Ill, Stanley Street, Wooloomooloo, Svdney. — Lettered placard 
in colors to go over maps from Surve^'or General’s 'Department. 

Williams, Charles, 264, Crown Street, Sydney. — Marbling, graining, Ac. 

Class XXXIV. — Bronzes : Ornamental work in Gold, 
Silver, and other jietals. 

HsLLrBn, R., 97, Bathurst Street, SyJuoy. — Colonial manufactured plated 
ware. 
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Jones, Evan, IFimter-stroet and Eoyal Arendo, S 3 ’'dncy. — Electroplated ware, 
including emu eggs mounted in electro-plate. 


Class XXXV.— Toys. 

Russell, J. E. M., Ill, Stanley Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney. — Bullion 
Bank. 


Class XXXVI. — Household Utensils and Appuances not 

SPECIFIED IN CLASSIFICATION. 

ZoLLNEB, S., CO, York Street, Sydney. — 

Gralvanized ironware. — Tubs and buckets. 

J apanned and painted ware. 

Household bellows, various. 

Blacksmith’s do. do. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET 
REQUISITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Class XXXIX. — Wool Fabrics. 

Commissioners for New South Wales. — New South Wales merino wool, shown 
in the %'arious stages of manufacture. Prepared e.s])eeiall 3 ^ for the Com- 
missioners by J. Vicars & Co., Woollen Alarm faclurers, Siissex-street, 
Sydney, viz. 

Greasy wool (as received from the squatter). 

Scoured wool. 

Native brown (from black merino sheep). 

Dyed wools, in various cobmr.s. 

Carded do. do. 

Spun yarns do. 

Twisted do. do. 

Tweeds, various fancy patterns, including buckskins, ebecks, twills, 
hair-cords, indigoes, cricketing and native brown tweeds (without 
dye), and scarlet cloth. 

Plaids and shawls. 


Class L. — Jewelry and I’rectous Stones. 

Jones, Evan, Royal Arcade and Hunter Street, Sydney. — Ornaments made of emu 
eggs, Figian and Trigonia sJiells, green stone, malachite, &c., gold, opal, and 
pearl jewelry, electro-plated ware. 


Class LII. — Fabrics under Section K not specified. 

Cook, W. H., 225, Elizabeth Street, Sydney. — ATachinery bands, windew' 
cords, clock cords, and fiddle string.s made irom catgut. 
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SECTION F.—EAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Class LIII. — Mineiuls and Metallurgic Products. 

AtkInson, J. J. 0., Oldbury, Mossvale. — Iron ore, from Oldbury estate, near 
Berrima. 

Axjstbalian Aohicultural Company, Newcastle. — Bituminous coal from their 
colliery near Newcastle. 

The coal seam is from 13. feet 7 inches to 7 feet 10 inches in thickness, is free 
from faults, lies very regular, and has an average dip of 1 in 20 to 1 in 30 to the 
south-east. 

Australian Kerosine Oil and Mineual Company (Limited), Joadja Creek, 
near Bernma. Office 3, Gresham Street, Sydney. — Boghead miucral, in 
blocks. 

The extent of the mine worked by the corajiany is 2,0<X) acres ; output last 
ycarj.30,0fX) tons ; number of liauds employed in the mine and at the works, 
making kerosine, paraffin, wax, gasoline, &c., 2(X) ; seam, about 1ft. 6 in. thick; 
yield, about 19,000 cubic feet of gas or 1(>() gallons crude oil per ton. 

IIensusan, S. L., O’Connell Street, Sydney. — Australian mineral specimens, 
collected and arranged numerically by exhibitor . 

Bulli Coal Company, Bulli, near Wollongong. — Semi-bituminous coal from 
their colliery at Bulli.. The coal seam is about 8 feet iu thickness, of 
clean coal, ^rithout any bands ; has an excellent rock roof ami door, and 
dips about 1 in 30 to the north-west.- 

Cabangula Antimony Company, Carangula, Macleay Eiver. — Exhibited by 
Air. E. II. Bceke, Manager. — Antimony ore. 

Challenger Gold-AIining Company, Adelong. — Specimens of auriferous pyritous 
quartz. 

Tlieso exhibits were obtained from the crown of the Company’s old reef. 
No. 1 block is from the 2(X) feet level. No. 2 from tlie 400 feet level, and No. 3 
in two pieces from the (>00 feet level. The reef in all these levels averages 
10 inches in thickness, and will yield in gold an average of Joz. lOdwts. per ton ; 
the gold is alloyed with about 8 oz. of native silver per 100 oz. of retorted 
gold; the .stone yields^ about 2 per cent, of pyrites saved by a 24-feet diameter 
round concave biicldle, provided with Alouday’s patent scrapers. The pyrites 
when treated yield about 3 oz. per ton. 

Coal Cliff Company, CoalelilY. - Semi-bituminous coal from their colliery at 
CoalclifT, 34 miles south of Sydney. Seam, 5 feet lO inches in thickness. 
Commissioners for New South Wales, Sydne}’. — Ke lined tin, in ingots 
and bar. 

Auriferous quartz — Great Victoria Aline, Adelong. Blocks marked A from 
the 970 feet level ; blocks marked B from the 1,000 feet leyel. Average 
yield 2.^ oz. of gold per ton. 

Fountain, »J., & Allison, W., Woodlands, Gosford. — 

Iron ore. 

Faint ochres. 

Soil. 

Fireclay. 

The iron ore. exhibited is found about 40 miles from Sydney by water, and 51 
by rail, when the railway is completed. The soil is believed to be decomposed 
iron, as when roasted the magnet will lift 75 per cent, of it ; this makes good paint, 
Glen Smelting Comp.any, Tent Hill.— Lode, stream, and smelted tin. 

Great Cobar Copper- AIining Company, Office, 131, Pitt Street, Sydney. 
Geo. Hardie, Alanager. — About 6 tons copper ingots, forming iroj'hy. 
Assortment of copper ores, 
liegulus. 
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Pimj^le metal. 

Coarse and line copper, illustrative of the several stages of smelting. 

Hekbenschmidt, H., 2, Hereford Street, Glebe Point. — 

Antimony ore. 

Antimony regulus. 

Crude antimony. 

Antimony oxides.- 

Cobalt and manganese ores and other products. 

Huue, a. H., Everton, Eye Park, near Yass.—Ai'^entiferous and auriferous 
galena. Lode, 3 ft. wide ; dej)th, GO ft. 

Melville, John S., S5"aney.— Star antimony. 

Minister for Mines, Sydney. — Collection of minerals from New South Wales, 
arranged under the direction of C. S. Wilkinson, L.S., F. G. S., Geological 
Surve^'or in charge, by J. E. Carnc, Curator of Mining and Geological 
Museum. 

The following information is extracted from the Annual Eeport of the 

Department of Mines : — 

GOLD. 


The weight of gold obtained to the end of 1882 was 9,365,018*51 ounces, of 
the value of X’3 1,870,378 4s. 2d. Except in some few localities quartz-veins have 
not been worked to a groat depth. Alluvial lands have in some instances been 
worked to a depth of 2<>0 feet, and there are the strongest indications of 
deep leads in various parts where no attcm])t has been made to work them. 
Gold-mining, as hitherto carried on, has been principally confined to the working 
of river-beds and shallow alluvial claims. Extensive arehs of country arc 
known to be auriCerous, and it is believed that there will be amnlc scope 
for the remunerative employment of a lage population in both alluvial and 
qnartz-mining. The poor success which has often attended the working 
of fjnartz-yeins is largely attributable to ill-judged speculation, inexperi- 
ence, and the absence of proper ore-separating and other mining appliances. 
The Government Geological fenrveyors, in their reports to the Minister for 
Mines, indicate promising localities for the gf)ld jirospeetor in the Northern 
Western, and Southern Districts of the Colony. Specimens of auriferous 
quartz from various gold-fields are sliown in the exhibition. 

. The approximate area included within the proclaimed gold-fields is 35,500 
square miles ; but from the geological formation of the country it is bolicvodr 
that the area in which i)ayal>le gold deposits* will be found will be greate 
tliaii tliat now stated. Fr<mi some the reefs at Hill end crushings gave 
at the rate of from 30 to 2,100 ounces of gold ton. It is known that 
much gold j)asscs away in the tailings, ami is lost in consequence of the 
imperfect appliances at present employed for the treatment of auriferous 
pyrites. 


Description, 


Locality. 


Bumarkij. 


Auriferous pyritous 
quartz. 

Auriferous IMcstonc 
with. arsenical 
pyritc. 

Auriferous arsenical 
pyrites, carrying 
carrying free gold. 


Great Victoria Ecef, 
Adelong. 

Now Eeform G.M. Com- 
]>any, Lucknow'. 


900 feet deep. Eeef about 18 
inches wide ; yield, 2 uz. of 
gold per tqn. 

Dentil, 420 feet. Taken from 
Where a shoot traverses tho 
dyke. 

Depth, 420 feet ; portion of a 
“ bonanza,” ' the concentrated 
pyrites from which yielded 
over 4>,4W oz. of gold and 
silver per ton. 
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Description. 


Auriferous dyke stone 

„ quartz . . . 
„ „ show- 

ing? free gold. 

Auriferous ferrugi- 
nous Tcin showing 
free gold, . 

Auriferous quartz 
with mispickcl. 


Locality. 


New Reform G.M. Com- 
pany, Lucki\pw. 
Cooma District. 

From the Colony. 


>» >> 


‘Mountain Maid Reef, 
Colongolook. 


Remarks. 


Auriferous breccia ... 


»> »♦ 

Eleanora Gold and An- 
timony Mining Com- 
pany, [fill Grove, near 
Amidale. 


Depill, 15 feet ; lode, 
wide. Yield up to 
per ton of gold. 


6 feet 
oz. 


>} it 

,, granite ... 
qnartz with 
blonde, galena, and 
pyrites. 

11 11 
Auriferous cement ... 

„ quartz 

(crystallized) show- 
ing free gold. 
Auriferous quartz ... 

11 




>> j> I 

Auriferous quartz ... 

>1 >j 

,, ,, (show- 

ing free gold). 

Auriferous cement, 
^howing-freo gold. 

Auriferous quartz, 

containing metallic 
arsenic and ealeite. 

Auriferous quartz, 

showing free gold. 

Auriferous pyritous 
quartz. 

Auriferous quartz ... 
„ silicious 

ferruginous deposit. 


Auriferous copper ore 


»i 11 ^ i» n »» 

Timbarra Yield. 1 oz. per ton. Depth, 

Braidwood. 35 feet. 


11 11 
Mount Ephraim, Hang- 
ing Hock. 

ff 


Lady Matilda Reef, 
Nana Creek. 

Illabo Reef, Nana 
Oeck. 

Advaneo Australia 
Beef, Nana Creek. 
Nana Creek. 

Homeward Bound Reef, 
Na.na Creek. 

From the Colony. 

Lunatic, Now England. 

Golden Crown Reef, 
Lunatic. 


Homeward Bound Reef, 
Lit tie River, ‘ Braid- 
wood. 

Catherine G. M. Co., 
l^aglehawk, '\Viu- 
deyer. 

Mount M’ Dona Id. 

Brown’s Creek mine 
hear Blayney. 


»i ff 


Vein 1 foot 0 inches thick. 


Vein from 12 to 18 inches 
thick. . 


From a fissure, which is in 
places 150 feet wide, in diorite. 
Average yield about 3 dwts. 
per ton. 
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Description. 


Locality. 


Remarks. 


Auriferous pyritous NewSouth Wales Band 
quartz. and AlHon Mine. Big 

Hill, Mitchell’s Creek, 


Auriferous quartz ... | 

„ „ show- 

inf? free gold. 
Auriferous pyrites, 
blend, and galena. 
Concentrated pyrites 


No. 7 Lady Matilda 
Beef, Nana Creek. 
From the Colony. 

Braidwood. 

Spring Creek, Major’s 
Creek. 


Vein from 2 feet 9 inches, to 6 
feet 1 inch thick. Yield, 8 to 
15 dwts. free gold per ton ; 
concentrated pyrites 7 to 60 
oz. gold, and 23 oz. silver 
per ton. 


M 

>) 


»> 




Auriferous 

quartz. 


calcined 


n 


If 

is 

pyritous 


St 


ft 


Old line of reef, Ade- 
long. 

A^iotoria line of reef, 
Adelong. 

Old line of reef. 

New Kciorm Company, 
Lucknow. 

Challcnecr G. M. Co., 
Adelong. 


Great Victoria Mine, 
Adelong. 


„ breccia, with Eleanora Gold and 
stibnite. Antimony Mine, Hill- 

grovo, near Armidale. 


Yield, 100 oz. gold per ton. 

Depth, 250 feet ; reef 18 inches 
wide. Yield, 2 oz. of gold 
per ton. 

6(X) feet level ; reef about 18. 
inches wide. Yield, 2 oz. 
of gold per ton. 

Yield up to 61- oz. gold per 

I ton ; lode, 6 feet wide. Depth, 

I 10 feet. 


SILA^ER AND LEAD GEES. 

Valuable lodes have been found in various parts of the Colony, but none of 
them have been extensively worked, with tlie exception of those at Boorook, the 
discovery of which is of comparatively recent date. The neglect of these 
important deports is mainly due to want of knowledge of the proper modes of 
treating the several descriptions of ores. The quantity of silver raised to the 
end of 18S2— chiefly from the Boorook Mines— is 765,397 ounces, valued at 
£137,429. 

The lodes of galena whieli have been opened have not as yet been worked 
with profli. 


Description. 

Locality. 

1 1 

Remarks. 

Argentiferous pyrites 

Golden Age, Boorook... 

Yield, silver, 180*35; gold, 1*05 
oz. per ton. 

ft 

9* 

»» >» 

Yield, silver, 106*16 : gold, 0*75 
oz. per ton. 


» 

M f, 

Yield, silver, 285*60 ; gold, 2*20 
oz. per ton. 
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Description. 


Locality. 


Rt^marks. 


Chloride and sul- 
phide of silver. 
Chloride of silver . . . 

Chloride and sul- 
phide of silver. 


Silver ore 

Chloride and sul- 
phide of silver. 


Addison’s Lode, Boorook 
Golden Ago „ 
Addison’s Lode „ 


Boorook. 

Silver K^ing Mine, 
Boorook. 


Yield, silver, 238*60; gold 2*00 
07. per ton. 

Yield, silver, 181*65 ; gold, 1*15 
pz. per ton. 

Yield, silver, 214*25 ; gold, 2*60 
oz. per ton. 

Yield, silver, 212*15 ; gold, 6 00 
oz. per ton. 


I) if 

Chloride of silver ... 
Sulphide of silver ... 

Chloride of silver ... 


ff 


tf 


»> i» 

Argentiferous and 

auriferous mis- 

pickeL 


Argentiferous with 
blende and galena. 

fi tt 

Argentiferous galena 

Argentiferous and 
auriferous blende, 
galena, and pyrites. 

Argentiferous and 
auriferous galena. 

Argentiferous galena 


Argentiferous galena, 
with blende and 
p^nites. 

Silver ore (block) . 
Argentiferous galena 


>» ff 

tf ft 


It 


It 


It tt 

Addison’s Lode, Boorook 

Golden Ago ,, 

Narangarie Silver 

Mines, near Denison 
Town. 

Boorook. 

Moruya Silver Mine.,. 


Silver, 164 20; gold, 1*50 oz. 
per t« n. 

Silver, 288T0 ; gold, 2*50 oz. 
per ton. 

Two assays gave 98 and 143 oz. 
of silver per ton. 


Average wddth of lodo, 19 inches 
from surface to 198 feet (great- 
est depth obtained). Yield up 
to 60 oz. of silver, and ll j- oz. 
of gold per ton. 


If It 

Warrell Creek, Nam- 
buccra river. 

ft ft 

Liddleton Silver Mines, 
near Hartley. 


Uinberumberka Silver 
Arine.s, Barrier Bange. 
Aljdora, near Yass ... 

(iuedong. 

Warrell Ctcck. 


Assays up to 2,000 oz. of silver 
per ton ; lead, 68%. 

Yield, silver, 4 oz. 13 dwts. per 
ton ; lead, 61 80%. 


Moruya Silver Mines... 

IJmborumbcrka, Bar- 
rier Bange. 

Tliaekeringa, Barrier 
Bange. 

Sinclair Silver Minq, 
9 miles .from Umber- 
umberka. 


See No. 67. 

N. W. boundary of the Colony. 


COPrER. 

. Several lodes of copper are being worked in the Colony, but some of the 
richest are at present beyond the reach of railway communication. Those which 
have been hitherto worked vary in thickness from 1 to 10») feet, and consist of 
ores which contain ns high as 70 per cent, ot metal. The copper is not unfre- 
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Quentlv associated with gold, silver, and lead. The production of copper has 
increased in value from £1,4(X) in 1858 to £324,727 in 1882. The value of the 
toial production of copper to the end of 1882 was £3,538,285. Numerous 
characteristic specimens and some large hlochs of copper ore, also about 5 tons of 
metallic copper in ingots, are exhibited. The approximate area of cupriferous 
country in New South Wales is 6,713 square miles. 


Desoription. 

Lcoality. 

Cuprite and carbonates (block) 

Cuprite (block) 

Kedruthite (block) 

Cuprite 

jf 

” with chalcoi)yrites and mala- 

chite. 

Cuprite with malachite 

Hedruthite 

„ ••• ••• ••• 

Chalcopyrites 

New Mount Hope copper mine. 

Great Cobar „ 

♦» it 

Girilambone „ 

Great Cobar ,, 

New Mount Hope „ 

tt if 

Great Blaynev „ 

Great Cobar ,, 

Nymagce „ 

Great Cobar „ 

with mclaconitc 

Great Blayucy „ 

,, ... ... 

Cheshire copper mine, near Cudgegong. 

>J 

,, ... ... ... 

Mclaconitc and chalcopyrites ... 

>♦ , tt 

Gordon Brook, Clarence Kiver. 

Nymagce co])pcr mine. 

New Mount Hope copper mine. 

Great Blayucy ,, 

,, ^ .«• ... 

Earthy carbonate and cuprite 

>» ti 

New Mount Hope „ 

' ti »» 

Malachite 

if 

Groat Cobar „ 

it it 

„ with chessyiite 

Earthy malachite ,, 

Malacliite and „ ... ... 

„ „ (concretion- 

ary)- . 

Chessyiite 

ti if 

New ^fount Hope „ 

Nyniagec 

Girilambone* „ 

i* ft 

tt ti 

it ••• ••• ••• 

,, it. . **• ••• 

Copper ore (auriferous) 

Native copper 

,, if .•• ... ... ... 

it it 

Great Cobar ,, 

Brown’s Ck., Blayncy ,, 

Great Blayney ,, 

New South Wales „ 




ANTIMONY. • 


Antimony ores have been found in numerous parts of ilie colony. The 
nriiicipal lodes occur in thcMaclcay, Arniidale, Clarence, and Cudgegong districts. 
Those on the Munga Creek, near the Maclea}’^ Itiver, tj-avorse sedimentary rocks of 
I>cvonian age. The ores consist of oxide and sulphide, and occur in irregular 
bunches, occasionally of a considerable size, associated with quartz matrix, which 
forms the chief constituent of the lodes. 

One of the lodes near Armidale contains free gold, plainly visible to the 
naked e 3 'e. 
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Until quite recently but little attention lias been devoted to the development 
of the antimony lodes, but lately some of the lodes have been worked, especially 
in the Macleay and Armidalo districts; and there is reason to believe that the 
output of this mineral will largely iiicreaf^e. 

The quantity and value of antimony exported to the end of 1881 is 2,171 tons 
18 cwt., value £74,519. 


Description. 

Locality. 

itemarks. 

Stibnite (block) 

Gara, near Armidalc. 


„ and cervan- 

Bolt’s Mine, Carangula, 

Dc])th, 40 feet; lode, 3 feet 6 

tile (block). 

Macleay Ilivt-r. 

inches. 


John Thomas' Mineral 

Depth, 15 feet; lode, 3 feet wide. 


Lease, Carangula, 

Macleay Liver. 
Carangula Antimony 

Depth, 35 feet; lode, 15 to 30 

„ (auriferous) ... 

Compan5'. 

inches wide. 

Eleaiiura Gold and Anti- 

Assay :‘]\letaJlic antimony, 57 % 

»> ff 

mony C’ompan}", llill- 
giove, near Armidalo. 

Caledonian Eccf, Luna- 
tic*. 

Carangula Antimony 

g(dd, 2 ozs. 12 dwts.; and silver; 
19 2 dwts. x>er ton. 


No. 3, cast lode, depth, 45 feet. 

„ (acicular ciys- 

Company. 

Perseverance Beef, Lu- 
natic. 

1 Carangula Antimony 


tais), 1 

Comjiaiiy. 

I I 

j No, 1 shaft, depth, -10 feet. 


I ,, ^ . 1 

'Thomas’ Mine, Caran- 

Depth, 15 feet ; lode, 3 feet. 

’ 


gula. 

Gam, near Arniidale. 

Cervautite and stib- 
nite. 

»> if 1 ' 

C’aledouiaii Beef, Luna- 
tic. 

Thomas' Mine, Caran- 

Depth, 8 feet. 

n i 

K'lla. 

i 

1 __ _ 





Bismuth ores have been found in the tin-bearing drifts, and also in lodes at 
Silent Grove, The Gulf (in the Vegetable Creek district), Glen Innos, Klsmore, 
Teiderliehl, and Adelong. At Kingsgale, nuar Glen limes, a lode is reported to 
1)0 0 to 8 feet wide, from which samples of metallic bismuth have been taken, 
weigliing from- 1 to 5 pounds. Samples of the ores fivjn this locality are shown 
ill the collection. 

DescM-iplioii. j I.ocahly, | Remarks. 

Native bismuth in lode Kingsgate Bismuth Co., Depth, 30 feet. 

stuff. near Glen Ihnes. 

Native bismuth with ear- „ „ ... „ ,, 

bouato. 

Native bismuth and sul- Glen Tunes Bismuth Co., 
phido and carbonate. Kingsgate. 
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Description. 

Locality. 

. Remarks. 

Native bismuth in quartz 
Native bismuth 

Sulphide of bismuth 

Lode stuff containing car- 
bonate of bismuth. 
Carbonate of bismuth. 

»i jj ••• 

Bismuth ore. (washed) . . . 

it 

Kingsgate. 

,, 

' Glen Innes Bismuth Co., 
Kingsgate . 

it if 

a . »» 

if a .*• 

11 11 

1* 11 

Dept, 20 feet. 

Surface. 

Depth, 8 feet. 

11 11 

TIN. 


The approximate area of the tin-fields in New South Wales is 5,410,000 
acres. According to the official report of liarrie Wood, Esq., Under-Secretary 
for Mines, the value of the total production of the tin to the end of 1882 amounts 
to £5,173,038. The tin ore, therefore, ranks next in importance to gold and coal as 
a source of wealth to the colony. The existence of tin in New South Wales was 
known for many years, but it was not till 1871 that any attempt was made to 
turn this mineral to account as a marketable commodity. The most extensive 
deposits of ore have been found in the northern portion of the colony, but tin 
has also been discovered in other districts. The value of the tin obtained in 
1872 was £17,703, in 1873 the value amounted to £331,436, and in 1882 to 
£833,461 ; the total value of the production to that date being £5,173,038. Tho 
ore has hitherto been obtained in the beds of watercourses, and it is separated 
from the soil by sluicing. In some localities extremely rich deposits of drift tin 
have been found in. the beds of ancient streams, at a depth from GO to 80 feet 
below the surface ; but it more frequently happens that the overlying soil is only 
a few* feet in thickness. A'aluablc lodes or reefs have also been discovered, and 
in some places crusliing macliinory has been erected to extract tho ore. The tin- 
bearing granites of New South Wales belong to the same geological era as those 
of Cornwall. Many years will elapse before the ground now being worked will 
be exhausted, so that the tin-fields open a wide scope for the employment of tlio 
labouring classes. Recent discoveries of comparatively deep deposits of stream 
tin prove how little our tin-bearing lands liave been explored, and how richly 
they compensate the explorers. The tin ores exhibited in the New Soiitli 
Wales Court are numerous, and show the different forms in which this mineral 
has been found in the colony. 



lycscription. 1 Locality. 

t 


Lode tin (block) 

, . . . 

Lode tin in griosen 

,, 

ff 

ft ••• 

>f ••• 


no 


Torrington tin lode, Mole Table-land. I)c2)th, 50 feet ; 

lode, 2 feet thick. 

Otterv Lode, Tent Hill, 

New'stcad, New England. 

King Tin-mining Co., Dicasant Creek, New England. 
Gulf Streani Mine, the Gulf, New England. 

Sutler’s Lode, Molo Table-land, New England, Depth, 
25 feet; lode, 4 feet thick, 

Elliott & Co *s Lode, Vegetable Creek, New England. 
Butler’s Lode, Gulf Creek, New England. 
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Locality. 


New England. 

Torrington Tin Lode, Mole Table-land, New England. 

Depth, 50 feet ; lode, 2 feet thick. 

Ford & Co.’s Lode, Black Swamp, New England. 

Bark Kut Lode, Mole Table-land, New England. 

Depth 35 feet ; lode, 3 feet thick. 

No. 3 Ottery’s Lode, Tent Hill, New England, Lodo 
from 2 to 4 feet 6 inches thick. 

New England. 

Dutchman'.s Lode, Mole Table-land, New England. 
Dividing Jlango between Graveyard and Vegetable 
Creek.s, New England. 

Strathbogie, near Vegetable Creek, New England. 
Hall’s L‘xlc. the Grampians, New England. 

Old Gulf Lode, the Gulf, New England. 

(laden’s Shaft, the Gulf, New England. 

Brown's Gully, the Gulf, New England. 

Bates’ Lode, Mole Table-land, New England. 

Blair’s Lode, the Gulf, New England. 

Dan O’Connell Lode, L’arish liigliland Home, New 
England. 

Hall’s Claim, the Grampians, New England. 

»» 

Gordon’s Selection, Strathbogie, Now England. 

New England. 

Glen Creek, New England, 

Tingha, New England. 

Moie Table-land, New England. 

New JCnglaud. 

M 

Bailey’s Shaft, Strathbogie, New England. 

A\‘gelablc Creek, New England. 


Wgetable Creek, New England. 


>» »» 

I Lail}’ Maiy Mine, Staiinifer, New England. 

I New England. 

! Rose Valiev, Vegetable Creek, New England. 

! Vegetable Creek, New Englaiul. 

Tlie Grampians, New England. 

Vegetable Creek, New England. 

Ji'filousj' Mine, New Enirland. 

()’Donneirs Mine, Bose Valley, New England. 
Elsmorc, New England. 

Flannery’s Wesley Mine, Vegetable Creek, Now Eng- 
land. Depth. H)5 feet. 

Gulf Stream Mine. New England. 

O’Donnell’s Mine, Bose A'alley, New England. 

Dee}) Lead, Fox’s Claim, Vegetable Creek. New Eng- 
land. Depth, 1()5 feet. 

Vegetable Cteck, New England. 
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Description. 


Locality. 


Stream tin 


„ (coarse) 
„ (finer) 

„ (finest) 








>1 

„ (surface) 

»> 


Moore & Co.'s Vegetable Creek Tin Mine, New Eng- 
land. Surface depth, 1 to 2 feet. 

Flannery's Mine, Vegetable Creek, New England. 

Moore & Co.'s Eothschild Mine, Now England, Depth 
1 to 15 feet. 

Moore & Co.'s Rothschild Mine, Vegetable Creek, 
Now England. Depth, 1 to 15 feet. 

Moore & Co.'s Rothschild Mine, Vegetable Creek, 
New England. Depth, 1 to 15 feet. 

Vegetable Creek Tin-mining Company, Vegetable 
Creek, New England. Depth, 42 feet. 

Vegetable Creek Tin-mining Company, Vegetable 
Creek, New England. Depth, 42 feet. 

Deep Lead, Gravej^ard Creek, Vegetable Creek, New 
England. Depth, 70 feet. 

Deep Lead, Graveyard Creek, Vegetable Creek, New 
England. Depth, 50 feet. 

Sheep-station Gully, Strathbogie North, New England. 

Vegetable Creek, New England. 


II 

if * 

,, ... 

„ (surface) 


„ (surfacing) 

Toad's-cye tin (wood tin) 
Tin nugget ... 

,, (stream tin) ... 

II II • 

Stream tin ... 

II 


II ft 

Original Deep Lead, Vegetable Creek, Now England, 
y. Water-holes, Vegetable Creek, Now England. 

Depth, 40 foot ; thickness of wash, 4 feet. 

Glen Crock, New England. 

From a gutter on ridge falling into Graveyard Creek, 
New England. 

Vegetable" Creek Tin-mining Companj", Graveyard 
Creek, New England. I)c])tli. 00 feet. 

Portion 720, hetneen Graveyard and Vegetable Creeks, 
New England. 

Grenfell. 

i IfalPs Claim, the Grampains, New Engl mid. 
i Cadell and Ifall’s Claim, Nugget Ground, the GiilF, 

I New England. 

Deepsinkers’ Mine. Cope’s Creek, New England. 

De(‘p Lead, Rose Valh‘y, Vegetable Creek, New Eng- 
! land. 

j Peinbeity's Claim, Elsmorc, New England, 


IRON AND MANGANESE. 

Important deposits of iron ore are found in cl'>sc proximity to coal and lime- 
stone in several parts of the Colony. Fiirnaecs, rolling-mills, &c., have recently 
been erected at Kskbank, Litligow Valley, for tlio conversion of pig iron into 
xnallcabh^ iron; and it is expected that the demand for iron in tlie Colony will 
be supplied by metal locally produced. Jlsematitc, magnetic chrome, and other 
iron ores arc shown in til s mineral (rollection. The ore found at Mitta«oiig, ia 
the Southern District, contains about 60 per cent, of iron. Speaking of the 
deposits of iron ore at Wallerawarig, Professor Liversidge says — “They contain 
two yarieti(\s of iron — magnetite, or the magnetite oxide of iron, and tlio brown 
hajmatito or gjatliite^tlio hj^dralcd oxide ; then in addition to these there are 
the deposits of the so-called clay hands which are interstratified with the coal 
measures. These clay bands arc not what are usually known as clay iron ores 
in England. They are brown lioiinatites, var. limonite, while the English day 
iron ores are impure carbonates of iron, which seldom contain much more tliaii 
30 per cent. of metallic iron, against some 50 per cent, contained by the hematites. 
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A liiglily fernicinous garnet rock accompanies ilie veins of magnetite ; this garnet 
rock is very rich in iron, and it will probably be found advantageous to smelt it 
with the other ores, not only on account of the large percentage of metal wbicli it 
contains, but also on account of the increased Iluidity it would impart to the 
slag.” The approximate area of iron ore deposits is 1,100 square miles. The 
value of tlic iron raised to end of December 188il amounts to £151,581 Os. 4d. 

Manganese ores have been found in considerable (juantiiies, but owing to cost 
of carriage to seaboard cannot at present be profitably worked. 


Description. Loculity. 

Block of iron ore ... ... Fitzroy Iron Mines, near Mittagong. 

Garnet iron ore ... Wallcrawang. 

If ^ ••• ... ji ^ 

Browui hematite ... ... ,, 

„ ... ... Mittagong. 


i> ... ... I) 

If ... ... Borro, Long Swamp, between Goiilburn and 

Bungeiidore. 

Chrome iron ... ... Tamworth Clirome Iron Company’.s ^[ine. 

If ... ... Ironbarks, near Barrci])a. 

Oxide of Afangancse ... Milii Creek, 15 inile.s from Armiclale. Assay: 

manganese, 75*80 per cent, ; cobalt, a trace. 

,, ... ... Beiulemcer. 

Magnetic iron, with sulphide of Near Biualon. 
copper. 

Brown iron ore ... Mittagong. 


VAllIOUS SrECTMEXS IXCLEDIXG ZIXC ASBESTOS, 
GEMSTOXES, c^c. 

Zinc-blende is of frequent occurrence in the auriferous and other veins, but 
has hitliorto not been sound in suiliciont quantity to pay. 

Asbestos of gooil quality in veins in serpentine is Ivumd in the Gundagai and 
Bathurst districts, but the veins have not been much explored 

Tlio gem-stones found in the Colony include the diamond, sa])phire, oriental 
emerald, emenild, ruby, opal, amethyst, garnet, chrysolite, topaz, cairngorm, onyx, 
Ac., which have been found in the gold and tiu-bcariug drifts and river gravcU 
in numerous loi*alities. 


Description. 

Locality. 

Byrrliotiiie 

„ and blende 

(folden Crown Kcef, Lunatic, 
Vegetable Creek. 

Ottery’s Lode, I'^egetablo Creek 


If 

Mispickel and blende in lluor- 

If >• 

Hall's Claim, the Grampians. 


s])ar. 

Mispickel 

Blende and pyrites 

Mispickel 

If • > • * * * 

Native arsenic 

Folkstono Lode, Mole Table-land. 
Major’s Creek, Bra id wood. 

Muruya, 

Maun Kiver. 

Golden Crown Beef, Liiuatic. 


If ••• 

»» »> 
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Description. 

Locality. 

Wolfram 

Hogue's Creek, Parish Boyd, County Gough. 

Molybdenite 

•» »• 

Kingsgate, near Glen Innes. 

Scheelite with stibnito 

Eleanora Gold and Antimony Mine, Hillgrove, 
near Arminale. 

Gypsum 

Magnesite 

Mount Brown, Albert District. 

Kempsey, Macloay Biver. 

Quartz crystals 

Dutcliman Tin-mine, Mole Table-land. 

»» 

Asbestos 

ff • ... 

»» tf 

Jones Creek, Gundagai. 

)) 

>» ••• 

Gem sand 

Bingera. • 

Topaz ... * 

Vegetable Creek. 

Eeryl in lode stuff ... 

Gulf Stream Tin-mine, New England. 

Eeryl 

Vegetable Creek, New England. 

Gem stones 

New South Wales. 


VARIOUS EOCK 8PECIMEXS. 


Description. 

Locality. 

Tertiary basalt, overlying tin 
drift. 

Wcslcj^’s Mine, New England. 

Tertiary vesicluar basalt 

Portion No. 23G, Parish of Anderson, County 
Gough. 

Fine-grained granite 

Torrington Tin-mine, Mole Table-land. 

Hornblende ,, 

Glen Itiiic.s. 

Granite ,, 

Altered Devonian rock 

Trial Bay. 

Rose Valley Tin-mine, Vegetable Creek. 

,, conglomerate 

Vegetable Creek. 

,, slate 

Gricsen containing tin cry.stahs... 

ft 

Ding Dong, County Gougli. 

Silicious stanniferous cement ... 

Camp bell’s Ground, Vegetable Creek. 

Sliale ... 

Blacklicath. 

Sandstone (Hawkesbury) 

Sydney. 

Schist ... 

Oberon. 

Marble limestone ... 

Kein 2 )sey, Maclcay Eirer. 

tt • • « • 

If ••• ... 

If If 

Wall era wan g. 

11 

If • . . ... 

If 

Tamworlli. 


COAL. 


•1 area of tlie carboniferous strata is estimated at 23,950 square 

miles. IJiopriijcijml coal-beds exist along tiic coast to the nortli and south of 
njdney. Ihe mines lirst opened are situated in thfe immediate vicinity of iVew- 
eastle, and it is from tliere that the Colon/ obtains its largest supply. lu 
maiy uistncts the coal cro])s out on the face of the hills, and can bo cheaply got 
by driving tunnels. Ihe coal-shij)ping faciluies at JVewcastle are by staiths aud 
steam and hydraulic cranes. ull descriptions of the various coal-seams worked 
in Acw 8outh Wales haye been given by Mr. John Mackenzie, F.G.S., Govern- 
ment examiner of Coal-lields, in the Annual Iteixirts of the Department of Minos. 
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Writinpj of the upper coal measures in the Western District, the Government 
Geologist (Mr. C. S. Wilkinson, L.S., F.G.S.)says: “They arc 480 feet thick 
resting conformably on the marine beds of the lower coal measures, and 
overlaid by more than 500 feet of Hawkesbury sandstone. Eleven seams of coal 
have been counted in them ; the lowest, which is 10 feet thick, lies about 25 feet 
above the marine beds, and is the same seam worked by the ilowenfels, Eskbank, 
Lithgow Valley, and Vale of Clwydd Collieries. This seam of coal crops out on 
the surface on the railway line near Bowcnfels. Jt dips at a low angle of 3 to 5 
degrees to the north-east, and is therefore easily worked ; and as it passes under 
the vast extent of mountain ranges to the north and east, it will be inexhaustible 
for generations to come.” The production of coal has increased ver}" rapidly of 
late years. In 1833, 328 tons were raised, and in 1882, 2,109,282 tons. Several 
seams of petroleum coal have been found, and the coal from two of them is 
retorted for the manufacture of “ kerosine-oll.” Their thickness varies from 2 to 
6 feet. The Hartley shale yields 160 gallons of crude oil, or LS,0(X1 cubic feet of 
gas per ton, with an illuminating power ecjual to forty candles. The total 
production of coal to December 31st, 1882, was 25,990,761 tons, of the value of 
£13,201,272 138. 8d., and of petroleum coal 289,319 tons, of the A^aluo of 
£665,160 15s. 8d. Sections and samples of the coal seams worked in the xS’orth- 
ern, Western, and Southern Coal-fields are exhibited. 


Description. T/.)cality. 


Bituminous coal 


Northern Coal-tield. 

Semi-bituininuus coal 


Southern Coal-field. 

Do. 

... 

Western Coal-tudd, 

Boghead mineral or 
shale. 

kerosiiie 

New South Wales Shale and Oil Company's 
Mine, Hartley. Seam, 3 feet 2 inches thi^-k. 
Yield l.>0 gallons of crude oil, or 18, (XX) cubic 
feet of gas per ton. 

Do. 


Australian Kerosine Oil and Mineral Company, 
Joadja Creek, near Bt‘rrima. Seam, 1 foot 
6 inehes. Yield, about 150 gallons of crude 
oil, or 18,000 cubic feet of gas per ton. 


Ministkr for Minks, S^'dney. — Collection of characteristic fossils from the 
principal sedimentary formations of ISiew JSontli Wales; arranged under 
the direction of C. S. M ilkinstm, L.S,, Geological Surve^'or in 

charge, by J. E. Came, Curator of Mining and GoologicarMuseiim. 

New South Wales Shale and Oil Co., 3, Hunter Street, Sydney.— Boghead 
mineral (or kerosene) shale, from their mine at Alount York, Hartley. 
Seam, 3 feet 2 inches thick, yield 18,000 cubic feet of gas, or 160 gallons of 
crude oil ])er ton. 

North, J. B., 105, Pitt Street, Sydney. — Coal from Katoouiba Collier)\ Seam 
4 feet 3 inclics in thickness. — Also kerosene shale from Katoomba. 

Uailway DKrARTMENT OF N Kw SouTU Wales, Loeoniotivo Branch, Govern- 
ment Uailway Works, Sydney (ext meted from minerals by Mr. Conrad 
lekc, late of Newcastle, N,S.W.)*t" 

Clirome iron-stone. 

Chrome yellow. 

I'liromate from New South Wales Antimony Ore (Kempsey district). 

Ingot of star antimony. 

Antimony ore from Armidale. 

Ingot of star antimony. 

Nickel ore from New Caledonia. 

Piece of pure nickel, handle of German silver, 

Wallerawanq Iron Co. (Limited), Exhibited by Mr. J. B. North of 131, Pitt, 
Street, Sydney, a shareholder.— Iron or^, limestone. 
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Class LIV. — iNDiGENOim Timbers and other Forest 
Products. 

Bkay, James S., 84, Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney. — Australian woods 
(ill panels 12 incbes loii^^ by 6 inches wide, one side polished). 

Ironbark, black wattle or lif^num vita), native cherry, myall, apple-tree, pine, 
mimosa, known also as wattle, red gum, stringy bark, kurrajong, white 
box, 5 ^ellow box. 

Commission EHS foii New Soimi Wales.— C ollection of timbers, procured for 
the Commission by the forest lungers under the Department of Mines of 
New Soutli Wales, by the authority of the Minister, and prepared at the 
expense of the Cornu ission to order by Messrs. Jolin Taylor and Co. 
of Sussex Street, Sydne 3 ^ 

Red gum, eucalyptus rosfxtta. Ord. Myrtacewt timber liiglily valued for 
strength and durability, espeeiall}'^ for piles and posts in damp ground ; 
used also for ship-building, railway sleepers, bridges, wharves, and numer- 
ous other purposes. Jf. 00-80; D. 6-8. llahitat — River banks and Hats 
subject to inundation ; Murray River and other southern districts. 

Red gum, eucalyptus rostrata. Ord. ]\ryrtace(P^ same as preceding species. 

Spotted gum, eucalyptus maculata. Ord. Myrtaccev, timber used in shi])-l)uild- 
ing, for bridges, girders, naves of wlieels, cart and bugg^" shafts, cubes for 
street-paving, staves, shingles, and general building purposes requiring a 
strong, close-grained, and durable timber. II. 100-150; D. 3-4. Habitat 
— iS’orthern and Southern coast districts. 

Mahogany, eucalyptus reslnifera, Ord. Myrtacetc, timber strong and durable ; 
used for slops’ knees, shingles, posts, and gencM’al building purposes; not 
liable to shrink, and lasting underground. 11. 80-120 ; D. 2-3. Habitat 
— Northern and Southern coast districts. 

Red ironbark, eucalyptus leucoxylon. Ord, Myrfacetc, timber tough, strong, 
hard, heavy, and durable; largely u«ed' for railway work, bridges, piles 
for wharves, girders, wheelwrights’ work, rails, shingles, &c. li. 80-100; 
I). ;3-4. Hahitat'^lwicvxov and 8oiitliern districts. 

Grey ironbark, eucalyptus crebra, Ord. Myc acecc, timber similar in quality 
and used for same purposes as red ironbark. H. 80-100 ; D. 2-3. Habitat 
— Northern and Southern districts. 

Honcysiiekle, hanksia iutcycifoUa. Ord. Protcaccec, timber tough ; used for 
knees of boats, bulloek-yokes, &e. H. 30-10; 1). 1-2. Habitat — JSandy 
beaches. Northern, Southern, and Western districts. 

Redwood cr peppermint, eucalyptus 2 u'perita. Ord. timber durable, 

known to have kept sniind in moist soil for 40 years; used for ])osts, 
shingles, house-building, &c. H. 80-100; D. 2-3. Habitat — Southern 
and western districts. 

Mangrove, avicennia officinalis. Ord. Vcrhenaceccy timber used for l)oat-build- 
ing, bullock-yokes, mallets, &c., and burnt for its ash, wdiieh is used in 
soap-making ; leaves eaten by cattle, and considered very nutritious. H. 
12-20; D. 6-0 inches. Habitat — in salt water estuaries, extending along 
the Australian sea coast. 

Mountain ash, eucalyptus viryafa. Ord. Myrtacecc, timber splits freely, and 
is used for shingles, palings, rails, and house-building. H. 00-100; J). 
2-3. Habitat — On liigh mountains and on tho sea-coast, Southern and 
Western districts. 

Sassafras, duryphora, sassafras. Ord. Monimiacccp, timber fragrant, and dis- 
agreeable to all kinds of vermin, soft and weak ; used for lining inside of 
houses, furniture, Ac. ; bark contains a medi<'inal property, which is valued 
as a tonic. II. 60-80; D. 1^-2. Habitat — Brush foressts, Northern, Sou- 
thern and Western districts. 

Blackwood or black sally, acacia melanoxylon. Ord. Liyuyninoscp, timber dark- 
coloured, hard and close-grained much valued for furniture, picture- 
frames, cabinet-work, fencing, bridges, &c. H. 40-60. D. li-2. Habitat 
—Southern and Western districts, 
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Ked gum, eucalyptus rostrata. Ord. Myrtacece, timber close-grained and 
durable, almost as hard as iron when dry; used for house-building, 
machinery, railway-sleepers, bridges, &c. H. 10<‘-150. D. 3-6. llahitat 
— Kich soil on river banks and flats. Southern district. 

Bloodwood, eucalyptus corymhosa, Ord. My'ttacecBi timber durable, used for 
posts, piles, rails, &c. ; very durable underground in damp situations. H. 
80-100. I). 2-4. llahitat — Northern and Southern coast districts. 

Hickory, acacia sp. ? Ord. Jjeyuminosee, timber, tough, used for tool-handles, 
mallets, <fec. H. 60-60. 1). 12-15 inches. llahitat — Brush gullies, 

Southern coast district. 

Woolybutt, eucalyptus longifolia. Ord. Myrtaccfc, timber used for felloes, 
shafts, spokes, agricultural implements, house-building, &c. JI. 100-180. 
D. 3-I-. Habitat — Iticb, alluvial Hats along river banks, Southern and 
other districts. 

IMcssmate, eucalypins ohliqua. Ord. Myrtacerc^ timber splits freely, and is 
used for house-building, fencing, &c. H. 100-150. D. 8-1. Habitat-— 
Southern coast districts. 

Mountain gum, eucalyptus sp.^ Ord. Myrtacetc, timber very tougli, and said 
to be the most durable and best timber in the Braidwond district ; used 
for bridges, girders, planking, wlioehvrights* work, itc. H. 100-150. D. 
2-3. Habitat— On mountains, Soutlicrn coast districts. 

Bcccli or Swamp Mahogany, tristania suareoleus. Ord. Afyrtacecn, timber used 
for buggy and coacli frames, tooMiandles, mallets, &c. II. 50-60. D. 
12-18 inches. Habitat — ^loist situations, Northern and Southern brush 
forests. 

Stringy-bark (thin brown bark), eucalyptus .sp.? Ord. Hyrtaceep, timber nsed 
for palings, rails, shingles and general building purposes. Bark used for 
roofing liouses and sheds. If. 50-60. I). 15-18 inches. Habitat — Poor, 

stony ridges. Southern coast district.^. 

Stringy-bark (thick white bark), eucalyptus sp.? Ord, Ifj/rfacccp, timber similar 
in quality and u.sed for same inirposes as the preceding species. Jf. f50-G0. 
O. 15-18 inehes. Habitat — Poor, stonj’ ridu^e.s, Southern coast districts. 

Scrub Myrtle, liackhousia myrtifvlia, Ord. My)'iact<Vt timber bard, tough 
ami close-grained ; nsed for tool-handles, mallets, ^'cc. 11. 20-30 1). 9 indies, 

1 ft. Habitat — Damp places, Northern, Southern, and AVestern districts. 

cucalypt ns pihd<(ri(s. Ord. limber strong and durable; 

much valued, and cxtensivtdy nsed in liouse-car]ienti y, bridge-])lanking, 
ships' docks, cubes, i^c. 11. 100-150. D. 3-t. Habitat — Northern and 
Southern coast districts. 

AAdiitc box, cacn/yyj/'w.y sp,? Ord, ^HyrfaciiCy timber tough and durable; used 
for making barrows, ploughs, diuy pules, aiul bodies, JH. 90-l«X>. 

]). 2-3. Habitat — On rich, open fure.st laud near the sea, Soutlicrn coast 
districts. 

Beef- wood, stcnocarpus salignus. Ord. Protvacctp, timber rcd-col cured ; used 
for making furniture, pieture-frames, walking-sticks, veneering, fancy and 
coopers’ work. H. PJ-SO. O. 1-2. Habitat — Brush forests, KSoutheru and 
Northern districts. 

Coachwood or liglitwood, ccratopctaluw apctalum, Ord. Saxifragacctr, timber 
fragrant, light, soft, tough, and close-grained ; used for joiners’ and 
calliuet work, boat ami coach-building, tool-liaiullcs, »)i:c. }l.5t)-70. 1). 

l i-2. Habitat — Brush forests, Northern and 8oiithern coast districts. 

llound-leavod box, A’p.? Ord. Myrtacuc. timber liard, heavy, close- 

grained, and durable; used for making harrows, ploughs, bridges, ^V:c. 
if. 50 ()0. D. li-2. Habitat — On open forest ridges, Southern coast 
districts. 

llibbon or bastard box, eucalyptus tcrcticoruis. Ord. jryrtace<rf timber luavy 
and close-grained; used for bridge and house building, shij)-buihling, 
plough-beams, wheelwrights* work, t.^c. 11. 50-80. |). 2-3. Habitat — 

Open forest ridges. Northern and Soulherii coast districts. 
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Slio ironbark, eucalt^ptus paniculata, Ord. Myrtacccs^ used for railway works, 
such as brid^ics, sleej^ers, carriages, <fec. ; timber very durable, H. 100-160. 
D. 3-4. Habitat — Northern and other districts. 

Ked ironbark, eucalyptus leucoxyloyi, Ord. ^lyrtacecB, timber used for similar 
purposes to the preceding species ; hard and durable. H. 80-100. D. 3-4. 
Habitat— Northern and other districts, common. 

White ironbark, eurah/ptus crebra. Ord. Myrtacece^ timber used for railway 
and other works ; is harA, tough, and durable, li. 100-150. D. 2-3. 
Habitat — Northern and other districts. 

Grey gum, eucalyptus saligna. Ord. Myrtaceee. timber hard and durable ; 
excellent for railway sleepers and other purposes. H. 100-160. D. 3-5. 
Habitat — Northern coast districts. 

Tallow-wood, eucalyptus microcorys. Ord. * Myrtaccce, timber used for flooring 
and other building purposes requiring strength and durability; wood, 
as local names implies, of a greasy nature, if. 100-15). D. 3-6. Habitat — 
Northern coast districts. 

Water gum (small-leaved), tristania neriifolia. Ord. Myrtacae, timber hard, 
close-grained, and durable; used for axe and other handles, cogs of wheels, 
&c. H. 80-100. D. 1^-2. Habitat --Norihexii and Southern coast 
districts. 

Broad-leaved apple tree, anqophova hit er media. Ord. Myrtacea*, timber subject 
to gum-veins ; used tor naves and spokes of wheels, blocks, &c. H. 80-100. 
I). 2-3. Habitat— Northern and Southern districts. 

Black stave-wood, tarrietia actinodeudron. Ord. SterculiacecBt timber strong 
and close-grained; used for staves and building purposes. H. 70-80. D, 
8-4. Northern brush forests. 

Turpentine, syncarpia laurifolia. Ord. Myrtaccce. One of the most valuable 
known timbers for piles in salt or fresh water, as it is proof against the 
teredo insect ; used also for sleepers, ship-building, and other ])urposes 
requiring a strong and durable timber. H. 150-480. D. 4-5. Habitat — 
Bru^h and open forest country, nearly tlirongliout the colony. 

Maiden's blnsli, sloanea australis. Ord. TiliacecVy timber soft and durable, 
used for cabinet and ornamental purpo.ses. 11.80-100. D. 3-4. Habitat — 
northern and soutliern coast districts. 

Coachwood or light-wood, ccratopeialum apetulum. Ord. Saxifrayacccet timber 
soft, tough, and durable ; emitting an agroablo fragrance ; used for coacli- 
building, staves, and cabinet-work. H. 100-150. D. 2-4. Habitat— 
Northern brush forests. 

Flooded gum, eucalyptus rust rata. Ord. Myrtacetc, an excellent durable timber, 
used for shij)-building, flooring-boards, weather-boards, and building pur- 
poses geuernlly. H. 1(X)-150. D. ,3-1'. JIabitat — Alargin of brush forests 
and damp places. Northern and HoutJiern districts. 

Brush bastard or white box, Tristania confert a. Ord. Hyrtacco'y timber strong, 
liard, and durable; used in tlie construction of wharves and bridges, and for 
ship-building, &c. Mach valued as an ornamental shade tree. H. 100-150. 
I). 3-5. Habitat — common in brush forests in Northern and Southern 

districts. 

Large-leaved water gum, Hugenia Vevtenatii. Ord. MyrtacecPy timber close- 
grained, hard, heavy, tough, and beautifully marked ; used for tool -handles, 
poles of drays, rib^ of boats, &e. H. 40-00. 1). 2-3. Habitat— BirnV^ of 
water-courses, Northern brush forests. 

Black myrile, Cargillia peniamera. Ord. timber close-grained, tough 

and durable. Jl. 80-100. 0.2-3. Northern brush forests. 

Ciwamp oak, Casuanna guadrivalvis. Ord. Ca,s'uarinefe, timber used for shingles 
ind staves. JI. 50-00. D. 1-2. Habitat — Southern and Western districts, 
on batiks of creeks and marshy places. 

White or broad-leaved tea-tree, Melateuca Icucodendron. Ord. Myrtaceoiy timber 
exceedingly hard, heavy, and close-grained; said to bo almost imperishable 
under ground in moist places; used for piles, jmsts, shipbuilding, &c. H. 
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40-50. D. 1-2. Hdbitat — Marshy places in Northern and Southern coast 
districts. 

Lignum Vitae, Myrtus acmenoide/f. Ord. Myrtaccfs, timber very hard, durable, 
and tough; used by coach-builders, &c. H. 60-70. D. lJ-2. Habitat-^ 
Northern brush forests. 

Brush Cherry, Etigenia myrtifolia, Ord. Myrtacecpy timber elastic ; used for 
staves, oars, boat-building, &c. Fruit edible, acid, makes a good preserve. 
H. 60-80. D. 14-2. Habitat — Brush forests, Northern and Southern 
districts. 

Forest oak, Casuarina torulom, Ord. Casuarinea>^ timber used for shingles and 
cabinet-work. H. 60-80. D. 14-2. Habitat— Cornmon on open forest 
ridges, Northern, Southern, and Western districts. 

Yellow- wood, FlindcrHa Oxlcyana, Ord. MeliacecCy timber yellow when fresh, 
hard, and used for cabinet pur 2 ) 0 .ses. II. 60-80. D. 2-3. Habitat — Nor- 
thern coast districts. 

Forest oak, Casuarina torulosa. Ord. Casuari7ic{r, timber used for shingles and 
cabinet-work. H. ()0-80. D. 14-2. Habitat— Comoxon on oi)en forest 
ridges, Northern, Soutlicrn, and Western districts. 

Coachwood or lightwood, CcratopctaJum apetahim. Ord. SaxifragaccfPf iiTohex 
fragrant, soft, close-grained and tough ; used for cabinet and joiners* work, 
coach-building, &c. II. .100-160. O. 2-24. Northern brush 

forests. 

Rod ash, Orites excehm. Ord. Hrotcace(V, timber used for shingles, farm imple- 
nicmts, and various purposes ; it is hard and durable. II. 70-80. D. 2-3. 
Habitat — Northern and Soutliern brush forests. 

Broad, long-leaved water gum, Tristania taui'ina, Ord. Myrtacecey timber hard, 
tougli, and close-giaiiied ; used for tool-handles, cogs of wheels, &c. H. 
60-60. D, 1-2. Habitat — Banks of creeks in shady places, Northern coast 
districts. 

Brush cherry, Eugenia myrtifolia, Ord. Myrtacece^ same as No. 19C, already 
described. 

Beech, or vvliite beech, Gmelina Leichbarfii, Ord. VerhenacecBy timber much 
valued for flooring-boards and ships’ decks, &c. ; silvery white, and not 
liable to shrink, ft. 100-150. 1). 3-4. 7/u6iVn/- Northern brush forests. 

Swamp maliogany, Eucalyptus robusta. Ord. Myrtacecc, timber much valued 
for shingles, wdifcl-wriglits’ work, slup-building, and building purposes 
generally. II. 100-160. T). 2-4. Habitat— places in Northern, 

Southern, and Western districts. 

Black iron-bark, Eucalyptus sp. t Ord. ^yrtacccc, timber used for girders, 
beams, and railway works; said to be a rare, distinct species, only recently 
discovered. II. 150-170. D. 2-3. Habitat — On the margin of and in the 
brush forests. 

Vrickly leaved tea-tree, Melaleuca styphcl hides, Ord. Myrfacerc, timber very 
hard, heavy, and close-grained ; excellent for posts in damp situations, 
piles, &c., and said never to bo known to decay. H. 50-80. D. 14-2. 
Habitat— D&mj} situations. Northern districts. 

Red cedar, Cedreta australis. Ord. MvliacetCy one of the most useful and valu- 
able timbers known, being very durable, easily worked, and most excellent 
for furniture and all descriptions of ornamental m-door work. H. 150-180. 
D. 4-8. Habitat — Chiefly confined to the gorges and eastern slopes of the 
northern coast ranges. 

White cedar, Jfe/hz Ord. MeliacciCy timber soft, not durable, easily 

worked, and sometimes used for shingles; flowers fragrant ; a good deei- 
duous sliade tree. H. 50-80. 1). 3-4. Habitat — Moist places in the 

Northern brush forests chiefly. 

Oolden green wattle, Acacia sp./ Ord. Lcauminosca, timber sometimes used 
for axe-handles, &c. ; the bark very valuable and in great demand for tan- 
ning purposes. 11.60-70. 1). 14-2. Rich, moist flats. Northern 

coast district. 
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Mountain ash, Genus ? Ord. SapindacecBy timber excellent for staves, oars, 
wheels, tool-liandles, and for boat and bouse-building purposes ; very 
' durable, free from knots, and straight-grained. H. 150-200. D. 2-3. Hab* 
itat — Northern brush forests. 

Yellow ceder, Mhus rhodanthema. Ord. Anacardiace(By timber yellow when fresh, 
close-grained, and useful for various purposes. H. 70-80. D. 2-3. Kah* 
itat — Brush forests, Northern districts. 

Hoop, Moreton Bay or colonial pine, Araucaria Cunninghamii. Ord. Conifer m, 
timber, white, easily worked, decays rapidly if ex]josed ; used chielly for 
ill-door work. Tlic pine from the mountains is preferred to that grown on 
the low-lands near the coast. H. 100-150. D. 4-5. Habitat — Mountains 
and brush forests, Northern district. 

Laurel or white sycamore, Sterculia discolor. Ord. Sterculiacece, tirabersaid to 
be good, but rarely used. H. 30-60. D. 1-2. Forest brushes, 

Clarence and other Northern districts. 

Light yellow-wood. Genus? Timber not used, but considered suitable for fancy 
purposes. H. 30-40. D. 1-2. Habitat — Brush forests, Clarence district. 

Native tamarind, Diplogottis Cunninghamii. Ord. Sapindacea?. Timber close- 
grained, durable; not used but suitable for various purposes. Fruit 
edible H. 40-60. D. 1-2. brush forests, northern and 

southern districts. 

Pencil cedar, TFoo7/5i7. Ord. Tiliaceae. Timber used for lining houses, 

&c. H. 40-60 D. 1-2. Habitat— i^oriXxQtTi brush forests. 

Beef -wood, Stenocarpiis salignus. Ord. Protcacece. Timber red-coloured, hard, 
close-grained, and easily s^ilit ; used for veneering, cooper's work, fanc^y- 
work, &c. H. 70-80. D. 2-3 Habitat — brush forests, northern and 
southern districts. 

Three-veined myrtle, Bhodamnia trinemda. Ord. Myrtacece. Timber, hard, and 
close-grained ; not used. H. 20-30. D. l-l^. Habitat — brush forests, 
northern and southern districts. 

Y Ba^duiandra micra7it7ia. Ord. Monimiacece. Timber yellow 
when fresh, easily worked and takes a good polish. H. 40-60 D. 1-1 J-. 
Habitat — Clarence and other Nortliern brush forests. 

Silky Oak, Orevillea robusta, Ord. Proteaceoe. Timber much valued for 
staves, lining houses, and other purposes. II. 70-80. D. 2-3. Habitat — 
northern brush forests. 

Not known. Genus? Timber used for fancy purposes. H. 20-25. D. 1-1 J. 
Habitat — Clarence brush forests. 

Black Myrtle, CargiUia pentamera. Timber soft when fresh, tough and durable. 
H. 80-100. D. 2-3. Habitat — northern brush forests. 

Not known, Geiius? If. 20-30. D. 9-12 inches. Habitat — Clarence district. 

Bastard Myall, Acacia Cunninghamii. Ord. Leguminosce, Timber dark-colouren, 
hard, heavy, and close-grained ; would be useful for cabinet purposes, 
II. 10-20. D. 9-12 inches: Habitat — northern and southern districts. 

Sassafras or Bitter Bark, Doryphora sassafras, already described. 

Cyi^ress Pine, Frenela Macleayana. Timber used for indoor purposes. H, 20- 
30. D. 6-12 inches. Habitat — Northern districts. 

Mountain Ash, Genus ? Ord. Laurmem, Timber described as good and suitable 
for various pur])oses, but not used. H. 30-4i0. D. 1-2, Habitat-- 
mountain brush forests, Clarence district. 

Sally Wattle, Acacia sp.? Ord. Leguminosce. Timber good but not used. , 
11. 20-30. D. 6-9 inches. Habitat — banks of creeks, northern districts. 

Corkwood or Pitury, Duhoisia mvoporoides. Ord. Scropliulariacece. Timber 
white, soft, close-grained, and firm; used for carving and wood-engraving ; 
bark resembles the cork oak, and it is used medicinally. H. 20-25. 
D. 1-2. Habitat — northern and southern districts. 

White Bark, Genus? Ord. Laurine(e. Timber described as good, but not used. 
H. 20-30, D. 6-12 inche.s. — Habitat — northern brush forests. 
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Rosewood, Dysoxylon Fraserianum. Ord. _ Meliaeem. Timber fragrant, and 
much valued for indoor work, furniture, cabinet-work, turning, wood- 
engraving, <fec. H. 60-70. D. 3-4. Habitat — brush forests*, northern 
districts. 

White Beech, Genus ? Timber used for flooring’ boards, ships* decks, &c. H. 
70-80. D. 3-4. Northern brush forests. 

Black Apple, Ord. Laurinece. Timber not used. IT. 30-40. D. 9-12 

inches. Habitat — northem bnish forests. 

Ironwood or Stavewood, Tarrietia acthwdendron . Timber used for staves and 
building jmrposes. H. 60-70. D. 3-4. Habitat— no\'t\\ovYi brush forests. 

JCanthorrhoBa arboria. Ord. Liliarece. A valuable gum or resin is 
obtained from the stem of this plant. II. 12-16. 1). 6U2 inches. 
Habitat — northern and southern districts 

Bangalow Palin, Ptychosperma elegans. Ord. PalinciF, a very ornamental 
feathery -leaved palm,* stems sometimes used for fencing. H. 100-130. 
D. 6-9 inches. Northern and Southern brush fore,sts. 

Black or Red Pine, Frenela .EiuUichcrii. Ord. Conef crecy timber beautifully 
mottled and striped with black, white, and yellow ; much used and 
valued in the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee districts for the interior lining 
and roofing of houses, mantle-pieces, skirting boards, &c. If. 60-90. 
D. l J-2. Habitat — dry sandy ridges, chiefly Lachlan and Murrum- 
bidgec districts. 

White or Common Pine, Frenela robusta. Ord. Coneferce. Timber'much u«cd 
in the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee districts in the construction of weather- 
board Iiouses, for fencing, telegraph polos, &c. This is the common scrub 
pine of the interior, millions of acres of land being so densely covered 
with it as to be rendered useless. H. 00-00. D. H-2. Hibitat— rich 
flat and low sandy ridges, Lachlan and other. interior southern districts. 

Bull Oak, Casuatdfia cqitisctifoUa. Ord. Casuaviuccp, timber used for log fen- 
cing, gates, and shingles ; not much valued. H. 30-40. D. 12-18 inches. 
Habitat — Rich soil, Lachlan and other interior southern districts. 

Sbo Oak, Casuarina suherosa fam. timber used for bullock-yokes, malls, tool- 
handles, &c.; very valuable fodder trees. 

He Oak, Casuarina suberosa mas. • Ord. Casuarinerc, largely used and much 
valued in the inteiior districts as food for stock during periods of drought 
H. 20-30. D. 12-18 inches. Habitat --diy sandy ridges, Lachlan and 
other interior southern districts. 

Red or flooded gum, Fucalyptus rostrata. Ord. — Myrtacecp. Timber much valued 
for strength and durability, and extensively used for bridges, wagons, 
railway sleepers, wheelwrights* work, sliip-building, &c., and largely used 
and greatly valued for durability as uilos and posts in damp situations. 
K. 80-120. D. 6-8. Habitat ^viyev fiats subject to inundation, Murray 
River and other southern districts. 

Red box. Eucalyptus sp, ? Ord. — Hyrtacccc. Tliis species is not generally known, 
but the timber is valued for fencing, and it is said to be one ot the best 
kinds of the Southern box. H. 30-60. D. 1-2, Habitat^^hichj con- 
fined to dry, stony ridges in the Lachlan district. 

White box. Eucalyptus alhens. Ord.— ilfyr/accfp. Timber durable ; used for fenc- 
ing, uprights, rafters, &c. H. 60-60. I). Jrabiraf — principally on 

rich flat laud ; distributed over the Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Yellow box, Eucalyptus mclliodora, Ord.-^Myrtacca?. Timber bard, tough, dura- 
ble, and close-grained ; used ehielly by wood-engravers. An excellent sliade 
tree. H. '10-60. D. lJ-2. iZaiiYu^— common in Lachlan, 3Iurrumbulgec, 
and other Southern districts. 

Stringy bark, Eucalyptus obliqua. Ord. — 3fyrfacc(V. Timber strong, hard, tough, 
and durable ; used for posts in fencing, supports in mines, Sic. ; bark used 
for roofs of houses, &c. IT. 80-100. I). 2-3; Habitat — chiefly on dry 
stony ridges, Lachlan and other districts, widel}* distributed. 
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Silrer-leaved Boree or Myall, Acacia #©.P Ord — Zicguminosce. Timber fragrant, bard, 
heavy, tough, and close-grained ; used for cabinet-work, veneering picture 
frames, pipe-making, <&c. This is one of the most valuable fodder trees 
in the Lachlan and Murrombidgee districts. H. 20-30 ; D. 9 inches — 1 
foot. generally fringing the margin of plains, in rich moist soil, 

Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Yarren or Myall, Acacia sp. P Ord. — Leguminosce. Timber similar to Boree ; used 
for stockwhip handies, cabinet-work, pipes, picture-frames, veneering, &c. ; 
leaves eaten by stock, but not so good feed -as Boree. II. 20-30. D. 9 
inches 1 foot. Habitat — intermixed with box, pine, and other trees, 
Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Currawang or Sjiear-wood, Acacia doratoxylon. Ord. — Leguminostr, Timber hard, 
tough, heavy, and close-grained ; used for gates, buggy-poles, furniture, 
&c., and by the aboriginals for boomerangs and spears ; leaves eaten by 
stock. It. 20-30. D. 9 inches— 1 4oot. Habitat — chiefly on summit of 
dry stony ridues, Lachlan and other southern distritds. 

Umbrella bush, Acacia sp. ? Ord. — Leguminostc, Timber similar to and used for 
same purposes as Yarran; leaves eaten by stock ; and it is an excellent 
shade tree. H. 15-20. D. 6-9 inches. Habitat — open plains or margin 
of plains, in rich moist soil, Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Cuba or Native Willow, Acacia saticina. Ord. — Leguminosce. Timber tough and 
hard, but not used ; a good shade tree ; leaves eaten by stock. II. 30- U). 
D. 1-1|. Habitat — banks of creeks and moist places, Laclilan and other 
southern districts. 

Silver Wattle, -4 cacta var mollis. OTd,^Leguniinos(P. Timljer similar 

in quality to green wattle, and used for same purposes ; bark used for 
tanning, II. 20-30. D. 6-9 inches. 2f(<6j^a^^intermixcd with yellow box, 
pine, <Sc., Lachlan and other districts. 

Green Wattle, Jlcacia decurrens. Ord. — I^eguminosce. Timber light, tough, and 
strong; used for staves; bark used for tanning. H. 30-40. D. 1-1 J. 
Habitat — moist, shady places ; southern, western, and northern districts. 

Wilga, Genus p Timber not used ; a very handsome spreading shade tree ; leaves 
eaten by stock. H. 40-50. D. Habitat — Lachlan and other sou- 

thern districts. 

Quandong, Fusanus acuminatus. Ord. Sanfalacece. Timber hard and close- 
grained ; used for cabinet-work. Fruit makes excellent tarts and jelly, 
of the same tlavoiir as black guava ; seeds used for necklaces, brac<*lcts, 
and other ornaments, II. 15-20. D. 6-9 inches. Lachlan and 

other southern districts. 

Native cherry, Fxorarpus n/pressiformis. Ord. — Santalacae. Timber close- 
grained ; used for turning and cabinet purposes. A handsome shade tre . 
II. 15-20. D. 6-9 inches. Habitat — Southern, northern, and western 
districts. 

Black Wattle, Acacia lialceoides. Ord. J.cguminoscv. Timber not used ; a very 
common scrub pest in the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee districts. II. 8-12. 
D. 3-6 inches. Habitat — Lachlan and other soutlicrn districts. 

Finu bnsh, Heterodendron olccefulium. Ord. — Sapindacae. Timber very hard 
and heavy ; used for rollers, &c. Seeds eaten by emus. H. 15-20. D. 6-9 
inches. Habitat — Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Pog-wood, Gcyem Ord. liutaccic^ Timbci close-grained, not used ; 

leaves of broad-leaved species eaten by stock. II. 15-20. 1). 9-12 inches. 

Habitat — Lachlan and othcT southern districts. 

Pin or Needle Bush, Hakea Icucoptcra. Ord. Froteaccce. Timl)er not used ; a 
common and useless scrub in Lachlan district. II. 12-15. D.* 3-6 inches 

Habitat — Lachlan and other southern districts. 

Giant Hopbush, Dodoncea lohulata. Ord. Sapiiidacece. Timber hard and. close, 
mramed, not used ; one of the best fodder shrubs in the Lachlan district. 
H. 10-15. D. 3-6 inches. Habitat — Lachlan and other southern dis- 
tricts. 

(No specimen forwarded.) 
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Kurrajong, StercuUa diveraifoUa, Ord. Sterculiacece, Timber soft, fibrous, and 
useless ; leaves eaten greedily by stock. ■ A strong fibre is obtained from 
the bark, and it is a most ornamental shade tree. H. 40-60. D. 2-3. 
Habitat — Chiefly confined to dry, stony ridges, Lachlan and other districts. 

Ironbark, Eucalyptus leucoxylon. Ord. — MyrtacecB. Timber hard, hea\y, close- 
grained, strong, and durable ; used for railway sleeijers, girders, uprights, 
piles, posts, &c., and for the same purposes as red gum. H. 60-.70. D, 
2-8. llahitat — Dry stony ridges, Lachlan and other districts. 

Specimens of leaves. Obtained for the Commissioner by the Forest Bangers 
under the Department of Mines. 

Speoimensof seeds of New South Wales timbers procured for the Commission by 
the Forest K angers under the Department of Alines. 

Specimen planks of timber and turnery prepared for the Commissioners and 
. at their expense, by Messrs. John Taylor & Co. of Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Cedar. — One of the most valuable timbers growing in tJie Colonies. The greater 
portion of the cedar used in Sydney comes from the northern rivers of New 
South Wales. Extensively used for superior fittings in largo buildings, and 
also for cabinet-work. Ketail price in Sydney, about 7d. per superficial foot 
up to 18 inches wide. 

Colonial Pine. — Also grows on the northern rivers. Largely used for all rough 
purposes in liousc-building and box-making; also ustul for flooring-boards. 
Ketail price in ^Jydney at present, about 21s. per 100 superficial feet. 

Tallow-wood. — One of the test descriptions of hardwood to be obtained in the 
Colonies for building purposes, having a gn-asy nature resembling Indian 
teak. Retail price about 18s. pev 100 superficial feet. Grows extensively on 
the northern rivers. 

Spotted Gum. — A timber growing on the rivers both north and south of 
Sydney, mostly used for ship-building work. Retail price about .17s. per 
100 superficial feet. 

Buninyong. — A brush timber growing on the northern rivers. Has never been used 
very extensively, but is well adapted for turnery aud coach-building works. 
Retail price, about 2os. per lUO superficial feet. 

* Blue gum. — A timber growing on the northern riyers. Largely used by .ship- 
wrights and wheclnri gilts. One of the liest kinds of timber growing in the 
Colony. Retail price, about 17s. per 100 superficial feet. 

Yellow-wood. — A brush timber growing on the Richmond River. Used only for 
turnery aud cabinet-work. Retail price, about 2os. pnr 100 .superficial feet. 

Ironbark. — A timber growing on the rivers to the north and south of Sydney. 
Generally used for railway purposes and girder beams for buildings. 
Retail price, about 2s. fid. per cubic foot for hewn ironbark, aud 25s. per 
100 super ticial feet for sawn timber. 

Grey Ironbark. — A timber growing in the same districts as the above, used for 
the same purposes, and selling at about the same prii’e. 

Red Bean. — A brush timber growing on the northern rivers. I"sed for wheel- 
wrights’ and coach-builders’ work Retail price, about 25s. jier 100 super- 
ficial feet. 

Beech. — A timber growing on tlic nortlicrn rivers. Largely used for house aud 
ship work and block-making; abso used for llooriug boards. Rttail price, 
from 28s. to 80s. per 100 superficial feet. 

She Beech. — A timber growdng in the same districts as the above, used for the 
same purposes, and selling at about the same price. 

Black-butt. — Grow’sou the rivers to the north of Sydney. One of the best 
timbers obtainable for house and sbi])-building ; also used extensively for 
street-paving cubes. Retail price, about 17s ])er 100 supei ficial feet. 

Maliogany. — A timber growing on tlie northern divers. Ibsed for fencing and 
general purposes. Considered to be able to stand a long time under- 
ground. Retail price, about 17s. per 100 superficial foot. 

Black I^lum. — A brush timber growing on the Kichraond River. Used for coach- 
building work. Retail price, about 25s. per 100 superficial feet. 
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Collection of timbers (transferred from Amsterdam). (Obtained and prepared 
for the Commission by Messrs. John Taylor & Co., of Sussex Street, 
Sydney.) * • 

Also, further collection prepared for the Commission by Messrs. Hudson Bros., 
and consisting of the following limbers : Blackwood (two varieties), Moun^ 
faith Aslit Bnishtooodt Beech, Sassafras, Marblewood, and Bosewood. 

Also, a plank of cedar prepared for the Commission by JVIr. Walter Stewart, cedar 
merchant, of Pitt Street, Sydney. 

Class LVII. — Soap, Tallow, Wax, and Manufactuees of 
Oleaginous Substances. 

E. W. G. Co. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. — Potash 
wool-scouring soap. 

Began, Daniel, Tamworth. — Household soap 

Smallwood, D. J., Caddia Hoad, Pitt Town, Hawkesbury River.'— Wax. 

Smith, A. L., Sussex Street, Sydney — 

Eucalyptus soap. Pale yellow soap, No. 1. 

Extract of soap. Crown soap. 

Carbolic soap. Soft soa]). ♦ 

Mottled soap. 

Class LVIII. — Hides, Horns, Hair, Bristles, &c. 

E. W. G. Co. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. — Glue. 

Samuel, L. & E.^ 3, Sowing Street, -Sydney.— Glue. 

Class LIX. — Leather and Manufactures of Leather. 

Begg & Son, Glcnmore Road, Rushcuttcr's Bay, near Sydney. — Solo leather, 
10 sides. 

CfiAWFORD, A. R., Moona Plains, Walcha— 

Plaited breaking-in Iialter. 

Two hobbles for oampiug-out ; made of green hide. 

E. W. G. Co. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney^.— Leather, 
fancy descriptions. 

Foesyth & Sons, James, 17, George Street West, Sydney. — Sole leather. 

Glkrin, Patrick, 290, Elizabeth Street, Sydney. — Saddlery and harness. 

Hodgson, Edmund, OOl, George Street, Sydney. — Kangaroo skin whip-thongs. 

Knibbs, j. H. & Sons, 9, Municipal Stores, Market Wharf, Sydney. — Leather 
mill-belting. 

Lancashire, J. B., Jiinr., 220, Pitt Street, Sydney. — Lady’s dress-trunk, mado 
from Colonial solid leather. 

Rourke, John, High-street, West Maitland. — Stock saddle. 

Class LXII. — Silk, Raw, Cocoon, and Thread. 

Bowman, Jane A., Arrowfield, Jerry’s Plains. — Silk. 

Produced by silkworms reared at Jerry’s Plains. 

Class LXIII. — Wool, Raw, and Yarns. 

Allen, John, Executors of the late, Stony Creole, Young. — Grown at Stony Creek, 
Young. Alcrino, rams’ combing; greasy ; pure bred ; station lloek, from 
tbeep originally imported from Tasmania, and one ram imported from 
Tasmania. Growth of 354 days ; most of the time a very dry season. 

Merino combing, ewes’ ; greasy,; pure bred; progeny of sheep originally imported 
from Tasmania ; growth of wool, 354 days, most of the time a very dry 
season, and the owes rearing lambs. 
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Balfoue, James, Bound Hill, near Albnry.— (Exhibited under auspices of 
Albury Agricultural and Horticultural ^^ocicty; Geo. E. Mackay, Secre- 
tary). Grown at Hound Hill. Merino rams’ wool. Merino hogget’s 
woo). 

Bettington, J. B., Lindley Park, Collaroy, Merriwa. — Grown at Lindlcy Park. 
One bale merino, greasy (1st sample). One bale merino, greasy (2nd 
sample). Merino, greasy (1st sample). Merino, greasy (2nd sample). 

Buchanan, W. F., Killarncy, Narrabri. — Grown at Killaruey. Merino rams' 
greasy. Merino ewes’ ; greasy. 

Campbell, 1). H., Cunningham Plains, Cunningham. — Grown at Cunningham 
Plains. Merino ew'c, greasy. » 

Clabk Buos.y Gullendaddy, Iloggabri. — Grown at Gullendaddy, Liverpool Plains, * 
Lincoln, greasy ;pieklock. Merino, greasy ; one eommerfual bale. Lincoln, 
greasy ; one commercial bale. Merino, greasy ; picklock. 

CoLLiNGWooD WooL-scouEiNo AND Fellmongebino Wobks, Liverpool. — Scoured 
slipc wool ; no chemicals used ; particulars as to age, growth, or sex to 
be obtained. Branded CWD in parallelogram over Collingwood. 

Cox, G. H., Mudgee.— rGrown at Mudgee. Merino rams’ wool. 3lerino ewes* 
wool. Merino rams’ wool. 

D’Aechy, F. Oxley. — Grown at Oxley. Ewe hoggets ; growth of 11 montlis ; 
scoured ; super combing. 

Douglas, H. & C., North Yanco, by Narandcra.— Grown at North Yancp, 
Australian merino cw’cs’ ; age, 2 years ; greasy. Grown at AYalla 'VYalla, 

A 11)11 ry. Merino, greasy, rams’ wool. 

Douglas, H. & C., Walla W’alla, klhury. — Grown at Walla Walla, Merino 
hoggets’ wool. 

Dowling, Yineent, Luo, Pyl stone. — Grown at Luo, Mudgoo district. Greasy, 
cw’cs’ wool, 11 months’ growth. The Lue stud Hock was formed in 1823 
from imported pure merino sheep, direct descendants of King George Ill's 
Spanish Merino flock. Other sheep wore obtained from ^Ir. Kiley of 
Baby, who had imported sheep from the liileetor of Saxonj^’s pure merino 
flock. In the year 1835 a few sheep were introduced from the flocks of 
Messrs. Gadegast and Steiger, of Saxony. 

Greasy rams' wool, 12 months’ growth. 

FETHEBSTONHAUGir, C., Goorianaiia, Barad in e.— Grown at Goorianana, Liverpool 
Plains. Hogget rams, not shorn as lamhs ; 15 months’ growth. These 
sheep are of !^Iudgee and Collaroy blood. ’ 

Gbant & •Chiide, Cliah Sing, Moulamein.—Grown at Chah Sing, Eiverina 
district. Four skirted lleeecs, greasy wool. 

Gbay & Neill, Sandy Pidges, Gorawa. — Grown at Sandy Pidges, Merino cw'os, 
greasy ; fed on indigenous grass paddock only. ]\lcrino lioggots, shorn as 
lambs ; indigenous grass paddock onlj^ Merino ewes, greasy ; commercial 
hale ; grass fed only. 

ITaigh & Son, Henry, ^loorhank, Liverpool. — Scoured wool. 

Hammond & Co., Thomas W., Junec. — Grown at Junee Station. Merino, fine 
combing, greasy, fnll-moutlicd ewes ; slieep bred from station ewes, being 
from Mudgee and Tasmanian stock originally ; paddock-fed. Merino flue 
combing, two-teeth ewes, shorn as lambs ; sheep bred from Tasmanian 
and Mudgee stock, sires being Tasmanian bred and ewes station bred ; 
paddock -fed. 

Habden, Abthub L., Manilla, Taiiiwortli.— Grown at Manilla station. Merino, 
greasy fleece wool ; sheep bred from Mudgee and Colley Creek rams. 
Slerino, washed fleece wool ; sheep bred from Mudgee and Colley Creek 
rams. 

Hay & Sons, William, Boomanoomana, Mulwala, Murray district. — Merino, 
paddocked. 

Hill, W. C., Butterbono, Macquarie River. — Grown at Butter bone. Merino, 
heavy combing ; Collaroy special stud flock. 
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Lackey, Wallace, & Mills, Nubba, Wallendbcen. — Gvown atNubba. Merino 
rams’ ; scoured. Merino rams* wool ; washed. Merino ewes* ; washed. 
Merino ewes* ; greasy. One single ewe fleece. 

Lobd, Hoxourablk Fbancis, Burrawong, Melong,— Grown at Burrawong. Merino 
lums’ ; greasy. Merino ewes*; greasy. Merino ewe hogget; greasy. 

Loughnan, McCallum, & Co., Nclyambo, Wilcannia. — Grown at Nelyambo. 
Merino, greasy ; produce of ordinary station flock. Merino scoured ; wool 
from ordinary station flock. 

Macdonald, John M. L., Wallabadali. — Grown at Wallabadah. Merino ewes* 
skirted fleece ; greasy ; pure bred ; Wallabadah stud flock. 

Mauchee, John Citables, Glen Moan, Murrurundi. — Grown at Phillips Creek, 
Liverpool Plains. Merino ewe Iioggets ; greasy long combing ; bred from 
Collaroy rams. 

M’Cauohey, Samuel, Coonong, Tirana. — Grown and bred at Coonong. Merino 
combing ; greasy, 

Mitchell, James, Table Top, Yambla, near Albury. — (Exhibited under auspices 
of Albury Agricultni-al and Horticultural Society ; Geo. E. Mackay, 
Secretary.) Grown at Table Top. Merino wool. Merino combing ; pure, 
bred ; station bred ; progeny of Ercildoun rams. 

Moeton, C. J., Jindera, near Albury. — (Exhibited under auspices of Albury 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; Geo, E. Mack*ay, Secretary.) 
Grown at Jindera. Lincoln hogget’s uool. 

Mulholland, Geohge James, Oura, Wagga Wagga. — Grown at Oura. Commer- 
cial bale ; general flock. Combing greasy ; stud flock. 

Ohmond & Buooke Bbothebs, Tapio, Wentworth. — Grown at Tapio. Unskirted 
fleeces. 

Sloane, Alexander, ^lulwala. — Grown at Mulwala Station. Merino rams’ and 
ewes ; depajstured in piddoeks. 

SuTTOR, F. B., Brad wardiiie, Bathurst. — Grown at Brad wardine. Merino ewes*; 
greasy. Alerino scoured. 

Traill Brothers, Llangollen, Cassilis. — Grown at Llangollen, Merino com- 
bing ; maiden ewes, depastured on niountainous country ; fed on natural 
grasses only. IMcrino combing ; ewe hogget ; depastured on mountainous 
country; fed on natural grasses only. Merino combing; hogget ram; 
depastured on mountainous country ; fed on natural grasses only. 

Watson, Samuel, Gcrogcry, near Albury. — (Exhibited under auspices of 
Albury Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; Geo. E. Mackay, 
Secretar3^) Gi’own at Gcrogcry. Mcriuo rams*. Merino hoggets’ m ooI. 
^Natural pastures. 

White, J. P. & H., Beltrees, Sconc. — Grown at Bcltreos. Merino, greasy. 

White, F. K., Harbon Vale, Blaridford. — Grown at Harben A^ale. Australian 
Aleririo rams’ in the grease ; pure bred by exhibitor, from liis own 
stock. Austmlian Merino ewes’ in the grease ; pure bred by exhibitor for 
many years, from his own stock. 

White, 11. C., Havilah, Mudgcc. — Grown at ITavilah. Phre Merino, wool in 
grease ; bred from pure Spanish blood. Pure Merino ewes, paddock-fed. 
Grown by exhibitor from Jiis Havilah flock (formeily N. P. Bayley’s). 
Pure Australian Merino ewe hoggets, 13 months ; growth of wool, 400 
days ; paddock-fed. 

Whitty, Henry Tablton, Tarramia, Corowa*.— Grown at Tarramia, Riverina, 
Corowa. Merino combing ; greasy ; first quality. Merino, combing ; 
scoured. 

Class LXVII. — Other Fibres and Manufactures from Raw 

■ Products. 

Ceaten, T. W., 164, Sussex-stroet, Sydney.— Brooms and whisks. 

Millet brooms manufactured on the Hunter River, four qualities, half-dozen 

of each. 
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This is an important industry, large qualities of these brooms being made 
by various makers, and sold in the Sydney market, at prices ranging from 85 . per 
dozen to 16^. per dozen. 

Hand whisks, made from millet groTfn on the Hunter Eiver. 

Jewell, Edwaed,^ Botany, near Sydney. — Plough reins, halters (in variety), 
halliards, windowblind cord, whip cord, common clothes lines, cablclaid. 
No. 1 , cablclaid. No. 2 , traces, tiller rox)es, sash cords, twine. 

Lusignan, G. a. de, Sydney, — Aloe fibre. 

This exhibit was grown in^ the Mauritius, but cleaned by machinery made in 
Sydney, patented by G. A. de Lusignan. 

Penait Department OF New South Wales.— J. C. Bead, Esq., Governor of 
H. M. Gaol, Darlingliurt, Sydney. — Rugs, mats, and matting manufactured 
by prisoners in H. M, Gaol, Darlinghurat, Sydney, N. S. W. 


Class LXXII. — Building Materials, inclusivio ok Ce-ment. 

CocHBANE, Geoboe, Mouijray l?ark, St. Leonards. — Bricks, tiles. 

O’Neill, Charles, M.I.C.E., 225, Elizabetb*street, Sydney. — Patent artificial 
Caithness flagging, group flagging or artificial stone, patent artificial kerbiug 
and channelling. 


Class LXXIV. — Gums and Resins. 

Crawford, A.R., Moona Plains, Walcha. — Gums and resins from the blood-wood, 
apple-tree, white gum, and grass-tree. 

The gum of the blood-wood is obtained by tapping a gum vein on the tree 
in spring or autumn. A good tree in proper season will give lialf a gallon of gum. 
It is a powerful astringent in diarrhoea. The gum resin of tlie apple-tree 
(Anf/op/ieraJ, and gum from the white gum-tree, may bo similarly obtained. 
About a gallon of gum is obtainable in the proper season from tlie uliito gum, 
the product being also an astringent. Resin of the grass-tree (Xanthorrhisii), 
used for varnish, laeipier, Ae. 

Knibbs, J. H. and Sons, ^larket Wharf, Sydney.— Gum accixndes. 

Somerville, William, 227, Sussex-street, Sycbiey. — Gum accroides, being a resin 
from Xantlioy>*hiia haslUis. 

Product of Xaufhorr/ura /laslilis', a native tree of Nenv South Wales. 
300 tons of it have been shipped to Jjondoii during the past twelve mouths. 
Sample exhibit is a good marketable sample, worth in Sydney jl'l A per ton. 

C/^ses of Ginn AccroidcA'.— It is used in the manufacture of picric acid, by 
dissolving the gum (or rather we ^lould say resin) in strong nitric acid ; violent 
frothing takes place, red va])Ours are given olY, and a dark red solution is formed, 
which becomes deep yellow afti'r boi'ing. This solution is evaporated over the 
water-bath, and the remaining yellou' crystalline mass, together with picric acid, 
contains small ([uantities of o.xalic and iiitro-bcnzoic acitls. It is then neutralized 
with potash, and the picrate o‘f potassium is purified by two erystallizations, and 
then treated with hydrochloric acid, which separates the picric acid, to be again 
inirificd by tw’o crystnllizatioii.s. The amount of picric acid thus formed is about 
lialf the weight of the gum used in its manufaetuve. An excellent spirit varnish 
is made from this gum, by adding to about one galh 11 meth 3 daled spirit (cold)-~ 
about 2 .^ lb.s. gum, about 4 lb. common re.'^in, and about J lb. shellac — then strain 
through muslin cloth. This varnish must he used upon dry work, and is easily 
applied to our climate ; if found iitft to answer in cold or damp climates, w^e 
woidd suggest it shoiihl bo tried in a warm, dry room. The gum is used for 
staining w^ood, and also in the maiuifacture of sealhui-w ax, brass laequcr, japan 
gold size, sealing-wax, and picric acid. It is similar 111 composition to tolu 
balsam, and is readily soluble in caustic soda ami other alkali, About 3 per cent, 
of the gum is added as an ingredient in the iiiauufaeturo of soap; to the latter 
it imparts a fragrant smell and a brown colour, 
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Class LXXVII. — Colours, Paints, Varnishes. 

Chump, W., Off G14, George Street, Sydney — French Polish Reviver, Piano and 
Furniture Renovator. ^ 

E. W. G. Co. (A. Geddes), 2, Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. — Ink for 
branding, marking, or printing. • 

Hill, Geokqe, 79G, George Street, Sydney (Factory : Trafalgar-strcct, Annandale, 
near Sydney). — Colonial manufactured blacking, in tins. 

Class LXXVIII. — Tobacco, 

Butdle, Wm,, Rosovalo, Tumut.— Oronoco tobacco leaf, grown at Tumut. 

CouKN & Levy, Tamwortli. — Tobacco leaf, 

Hutchison’, James, Singleton. — Tobacco leaf. 

Stoeey & Chago, John Street, Singleton. — Tobacco leaf. 

Sutton, A. W., 284, George Street, Sydney,— Tobacco : seven varieties of tobacco 
leaf grown in New Soutli Wales. 

Young, O. K., High Street, West Maitland.— Tobacco leaf. 

Class LXXIX. — ^Chemicals. 

Hogg & Co., S. P., 12, Wynyard Lane, Sydney. — Baking-powder. 

Self'e, Gilbert, Manufacturing Chemist, Oxford Street, Sydney, — Chemicals ; 
also including specimens of native ores, &c., from which they were manu- 
factured by the exhibitor. ‘ 

Class LXXX. — Materials used fob Bleaching, Tanning, 

AND Currying. 

Lavees, J. V., 117, Eedfern Street, Eedfcrn, Sydney. — ‘‘Printer's friend/’ for 
cleaning type. 


SECTION Or. -MACHINE JIY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TEANS- 
PORT, APPLIANCES, AND PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Class LXXXIII. — Railway J'lant and Rolling- 
stock — Tramways. 

• 

Hudson Brothers (Limited), Sydney and Granville. — Patent frictionlcss bearing 
spring. 

Paton, John, 24, Pitt Street, Redfem, Sydney. — Tram rail. 

Class LXXXV. — Mining and Metallurgy. 

Railway Department of New South Wales, Locomotive Braneli, Government 
Railway Works, Sydney. — Exliibits j)reT)arcd by Conrad Ickc, of the Loco- 
motive Branch, late ot Newcastle, N.S.W. 

leko’s Pliospffor-bronze. 

B. P. 1. 

Bearings for any kind of machinery of any weight, power, or speed, without 
danger of heating (proved to bo five time.s more dnrablo than gun-metal) ; steam- 
slides, valves, excenterings, tooth or cog wheels, brakes of any description, &c. 
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B. P. 2. 

Suitable for any part of machinery, as shaft-rings, cylinders for bearing-rings, 
drill machines, &c.; plates, wires, ornamental castings, &c. Possesses the qualities 
of first class forged iron. ^ 

B. P. 3. 

Phosphor-bronze. Casting showing a break; durable, 'forgeable, and 
malleable. 

B. P. 4. 

Particularly adapted for the manufacture of tools for powder-mills and uten- 
sils for chemical laboratories, because it will never emit sparks, not even on a 
grindstone. 

Two slide-valves, 2 pair bearings, 3 pieces forged and bent, 1 coupling anneal- 
ed,' consisting of steel, forged iron, and phosphor-bronze. The slide was used in 
a locomotive on the New South Wales Government Kail way for a term of 3 years 
4-a months, travelled a distarico of 8(),(J00 miles, and lost only three-eights of an 
inch in thickness. It is considered fit to go another 80,000 miles with perfeo4 
security. 

Icko*s phosphor white metal. 

Hard metal, invented and produced by the exlubitor, for filling out of locomo- 
tive and (Waggon axle-bearings, &c. It is estiniatca to be three times more durable 
tlian any other white metal. 

Class LXXXVIII.— Civil Engikeering and Architecture. 

Hoskino, F. G., Crowm Street, Wollongong. — Model of Wollongong harbour. 
Pasbott (C. E.) and KonEiiTS, Sydney Arcade, Sydney^ — Engineering plans. 

1. One plan (framed and glazed), showing plan and elevation of proposed 

bridge, Sydney to North Shore, with plan of site, 4' 6' X3'. 

2. Perspective drawling of same bridge, 3' 6' X 2". 

Class XC. — Carriages and Vehicles, Wiieelright’s Work. 

Pbeston & Co., Australian Wheel Factory, Abercrombie Street, Sydney. — Wheels, 
felloes, spokes, shafts. 


Class XCII.— Blacksmith’s-work, Locks, Safes, &c. 

Bbadfobd, D. <fe E., Elizabeth Street, Sydney. — Cast-iron gate-post, fancy balcony 
railings. 

Dadd, Edwabd, 69, Old South HeadKoad, P&ddington. — Horse shoes, for various 
purposes. 

JoNBS, Evan, Royal Arcade and Hunter Street, Sydney. — Press for coining, made 
at the Atlas Foundry, in New' South Wale's, from Colonial iron. 


Class XCIII. — Carpenter’s Work, Joinery, &c. 

Cook, W. & jf., 226, Elizabeth Street, Syduey.— Samples of packing-eases, bose<, 
tea-chests. 


Class C.— Printing, Type-making, Ruling, Book-Binding. 

Bailey & Kbkb, HI, King Street, Sydney. — Printinj; niachiue and type, 
kllyeb, R., 97, Bathurst Street, Sydney, — Roller stamp. 
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Class CII. — Fire-engines, Extincteues, Pumps, Cranes, 
Gauges, Registering Instruments. 

Tatham, Edwin, <fc Co., Mullens Street, J3almain, Sydney. — Patent fire alarm. 

Class CIII. — Electro-plating. 

Hellykr, Bm Bathurst Street, Sydney.— Electro-plated tea and coffee service, 
egg-frames, bottle cruets. 


SECTION IL~FOOD PEODTJCTS. 

Class CXV. — Bread-stuffs and Articles made therefrom. 

Aiken BRornERS, Tamworth.— Flour. 

Atkin & Horder, John Street, Singleton. — Flour, white, and maize-meal. 
Boylson & Sons, M., Bathurst.— Flour. 

Cohen & Levy, Tamworth. — Flour. 

CoNOLLY, M., Argylc Flour-mills, Goulburn. — Flour, two yellow exhibits. 

Crago, Francis, Bathurst. (E. G. Barker, York Street, Sydney, Agent.) — Flour. 
Dalton Brothers, Summer- street. Orange. — Flour. • 

Ferguson BkoTHEES, Wellington (E. G. Barker, York Street, Sydney, Agent). 
— Flour. 

JiNDEEA Flour Mill, Jindcra, near Alhuay. — (Exhibited through the Alhury 
Agricultural and Pastoral Society; George E. Mackay, Secretary.) — 
Flour. 

Kite, William, Britannia Mills, Bathurst.— Flour. 

Matthews & Son, G., Bathurst.— Flour. 

Palmer, C. C., Moama (E. G. Barker, York Street, Sydney, Agent). — Flour. 
Scott, W. F., Orange. — Flour. 

Storey & Crago, John Street, Singleton. — Flour. 

Trbmain. W., Bathurst, (E. G. Barker, York Street, Sydney, Agent). — fflour. 
Webb <fc Co., Bathurst, — Flour. 

WosTENHOLME, JoHN, West Maitland. — Flour. 


Class CXVI. — Arrowroot, Tapioca, Sago, &c. 

Laurie, Alex. T,, Bawdon Vale, Port Stephens District. — Arrowroot. 

This exhibit is the product of the Canna cdulis, or great Indian arrowroot, 
which grows freely throughout New South Wales, and yields abundantly. The 
exhibitor obtained ov cr two tons of the manufactured article from one acre of 
land, in one crop. The nutritive properties of this plant are equal to those of any 
other starch-yielding plant. 

Munn, A. L., Merimbula. — Maizena. 

Wade & Co., John, Dungog.— Corn flour. 


Class CXVII.— Butter. 

Blencowe, Thomas, Wild’s Meadows, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown 
under the auspices of the Bujrawang Farmers* Club and West Camden 
Agricultural Society.)— Butter. 

Brandon, Thomas, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. (Sliown under the autpiccs of 

Club and West Camden Agricultural Society.)— 

Beesnahan, D., Wild s Meadows, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown under 
the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricul- 
tural Society.) —Butter. 
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Bueeawang Faemers’ Cluu & West Camden Agrtcultural Society, Burra- 
wang, near Movss Vale. (Mr. A. A. Dunniclifl!, J. P., President; Mr. S. K. 
Miller, Hon. See.) — Butter. 

Candelo Buttee Company, 37 Sussex Street, Sydney, W. F. Harris, Sole Agent. 
— Fresh and salt butter (tinned). 

Cannon, Manes, Liechhardt Street, Wavcrlcy, Sydney. — Butter in jars or tins. 

Craven, T. W., 164, Sussex Street, Sydney. ^Butter in tins. Five tins, each 
1 lb. 

Oeaham, James, Spring Valley Farm, Burrawang, near Moss Vale.— (Shown 
under the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden 
Agricultural Society. ) — Butter. 

Geice, Joseph, J. P., Wild’s Meadows, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown 
under the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and AVest Camden 
Agricultural Society.) — Butter. 

Hayter, Jeremiah, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown under the auspices of 
the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricultural Society.)— 
Butter. 

Miller, J. Ti., M'Clintock Farm, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown under 
tlie auspicios of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricul- 
tural Society.)— Butter. 

Moore, John, Sen. Wilds’ Meadows, Burrawang, near INIoss Vale. — (Shown 
under the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden 
Agricultural Society.) — Butter. 

M'Grath, John, Burrawang, near Moss Vale.— (Shown under the anspiccs of 
tlie Burrawang Farmers’ Cli\b and West Camden Agricultural Society.) 
— Butter. • 

Seery, Thomas, Yurrang, Burrawang, near Moss Vale. — (Shown under the 
auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden Agricultural 
Society.)— Butter. * 

South Coast and West Camden Co-operative Co. — Olllco, Sussex Street, 
Sydney. — (Manager, John Graham.)— Butter. 

Tuenbull, Mrs. J., Spring-grove Farm, Burrawang, near Moss Vale.— (Shown 
under the auspices of the Burrawang Farmers’ Club and West Camden 
Agricultural Society.) — Butter. 

Vance, W., Burrawang, near Mos.s Vale.— (Shown under the auspices of the 
Burrawang Farmers’ Club aud West Camden Agricultural Society.) — 
Butter. 

Ci^s.s CXVIII.— G iiEE, Lard, and other Fatty 

SUB.STANCES. 

Anderson and Fortinton, Double Creek Factory, near Bega. — Cheese. [Vide 
Foley Brothers, under this class.] 

Black, John Marshall, Ayrdale Cheese Factory, Wolumla. — Cheese. 

Candelo . Butter Co., Sussex Street, Sydney.— (W. F. Harris, Agent.)— 
Cheese. 

Craven, T. W„ 164, Sussex Street, Sydney. — Cheese aud lard. 

Foley Brothers, JIJ, Sussex Street, Sydney. — Cheese. 

Manufactured respectively by P. 11. Wood, of Yarrauuug, near Bega, and 
Auderson and Fortinton, of Double Oeek Faetorv, near Bega. 

Hanscombk, William, Nambugga Factory, Bega. — Two cheese. 

Jauncey, Jchn, Angledole, Bega. — Cheese. 

Otton, John, Bega.— Cheese. 

IVss AND Keynolds, Old Station, Brogo. — Cheese. 

South Coast and West Camden Co-operative Co., Otliee, Sussex Street, 
Sydney. — Johnf Graham, Manager. — Cheese. 

Tooth, K. L., Island Factory, Kamcruka. near Bega. — Clu'cse. 

H., Yarranung, near Bega. — Cheese. [Tide Foley Brothers.] 

Wren, Henry, Kameruka, Bega. —Cheese. 
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Class CXIX. — Preserved Meats. 

Sydney Meat-Pbeseeving Company (Limited), Moore-street, Sydney. — Pre- 
served meats and soups. 

Class CXXIV. — Confectionery. 

Biddell Bbothees, 605-607, George Street, Sydney,— Confectionery, 

Class CXXV. — Jams and Jellies. 

Dyason Beothees, Sydney Jam Co, Alexandria, near Sydney. — Assorted 
jams. 

Taylob, Sabah M., Myall Villa, Bailway Terrace, Burwood.— Jellies and jams 
preserved from fruits grown in the Colony. 


Class CXXVI.— Honey. 

Ceaven, T. W., 164, Sussex Street, Sydney. — Honey. 

Smallwood, D. J., Caddai Koad, Pitt Town, Hawkesbury Biver. — Honey. 

CiASs CXXVII. — Essences and Extracts. 

Baeeett and Co., Buckingham Street, Sydr\py. — Extract of sarsaparilla. 

Hume AND Pegeum, Begont Street, Bedfern, Sydney. — Waters of a medicinal 
character. Sarsaj^arilla, Lithia, Potass, Seltzer Water, Acidulous Water, 
Magnesia. 

SmalI^vood, p. J., Caddai Boad, Pitt Town, Hawkesbury Biver.— Native 
sarsaparilla. 

Class CXXVIII. — Pickles, Sauces, Ciiutneys, and 
Curry Powder. 

Best, M. S., and Co., Maitland. — Tomato sauces. 

Hoqo, S. P., and Co., 12, Wynyard Lane, Sydney.— Empress of India curry 
powder. 

Class CXXIX. — Ale, Beer, and Porter, 

Maeks and Mubphy, 709, George Street, Sydney.- Lager beer. 

Tooth, B. L., Kent Brewery, George Street West, Sydney. — Ah). 

Class CXXX. — Cider, Perry, &c. 

Baeeett and Co., Buckingham Street, Sydney.— Cider, ginger wine. 

Class CXXXI. — ^AVines and Liqueurs. 

Beattie, Hugh, Brooklyn, North Wagga Wagga. — Name of wine, Hermitage, 
1881; Vineyard, Brooklyn, North Wagga Wagga, 7 acres. Extent of 
area planted with this grape, 1 acre ; quantity exhibited, two gallons ; 
quantity of this wine in stock, 600 gallons ; kind of wine and date of 
planting, Hermitage, 18p) ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 300 
gallons ; cost of cultivation jJcr acre, iJo : price of this wine when newly 
made at vineyard, 5.s. per gallon, Dc^*ription — dark red, vintage, 1881; 
8s. per ga,llon ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, <&e., 
loamy, with red clay subsoil ; south-east aspect, undulating ; trained to 
stakes. 
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Beattie, Hugh, Brooklyn, North Wagga Wapga. — Name of Wine, _ Sherry ; 
Vineyard, Brooklyn, 7 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, 

1 acre ; quantity exhibited, two gallons ; quantity of tliis wine in stock, 800 
gallons ; kind of vine and date of planting, Sherry, and similar description 
of grape; quantity of this wine produced annually, 400 gallons; cost of 
cultivation x)er acre, £o ; price of this wine when newly made at vineyard, 
4s. 6d. per gallon. Description— pale, vintage 188i ; price, 8s. per gallon, 
no spirit added ; character, liqueur ; nature of soil, &c., loamy, with red 
clay subsoil ; trained to stakes. 

Bouffiee Bbothebs, F. J., and Ansoul, Marcobrunner, Hunter Biver. — Name 
of wine, Pineau; vineyard, Marcobrunnner, about 50 acres. Area 
planted with this grape, 10 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity 
in stock, 5,000 gallons of various vintages ; kind of vine, Pineau, planted 
1868 ; quantity of this wine produced last year, 4,000 gallons ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £‘6. Description — light amber colour, vintage 3881; 
price, 8s. per gallon ; no spirit added ; character, light dry wine, of a Hock 
character; about 23% proof spirit; soil sandy, clay bottom; trained to 
stakes. 

Bouffiee Bbothees, F. J., and Ansoul, Marcobrunner, Hunter Biver. — Name 
of wine, Claret ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with this grape, 
lu acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 3,000 
gallons ; kind of vine, Yerdot ; planted 1872 ; quantity of this wino 
produced annually, 4,000 gallons ; cost o^cultivation, £6 per acre ; price of 
wine newly made, 3s. per gallon. Description — light red colour, vintage, 
1882; price 4 s. per gallon ; no spirit added; character, light dry claret; 
strength, 1996 proof s^hrit ; soil, uravel ; trained to stakes. 

Bouffiee .Bhothers, F^. J., and Ansoul. Marcobrunner, Hunter I^ivee.— 
Name of wine, Hermitage ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with 
this grape, 20 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
10,000 gallons ; kind of vine. Hermitage; ])lanted 1863; quantity of this 
wine produced last year, tl.OtX) gallons ; cost of eiiltivation per acre, £6. 
Description — deep red eolour, vintage, 1881 ; price. 6s. per gallon ; no spirit 
added; eharacter, full-bodied rod wine ; strength, about 239b proof spirit; 
soil sandy, clay bottom ; trained to stakes. 

Bouffiee Brotiiee.s, F. J., and* Ansoul, IMarcohrunner. Hunter Biver. — Name 
of wine, Hock ; vineyard, oMareobrumier. Area planted with tliis grape, 
4 acres ; quantity cxliibitcd, six bottles ; quantity in stock, ],500 gallons; 
kind of vine, I’ineau, planted 18(58 ; ([uantity of this wino produced 
annually, 1,(HX) gallons; lost of enltivatnoi per acre. £6. Description — 
light amber colour vintage, 1878 ; no spirit added ; ebaraeter, light dry 
wine : strength, 2l9b proof spirit ; soil, sandy, clay bottom ; trained to 
stakes. 

Bouffiee Brothees, F. J., & Ansoul, Alareobrunner, Hunter Biver. — Name 
of v.’ino, Beisling ; vineyard, ^larcobrnnncr. Extent of area planted 
with this grape, 3 aeres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity of 
this wine in stock, 3,(X)0 gallons ; kind of vino and date of planting, Beis- 
ling, 1869 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 1,60() gallons ; cost 
of cultivation per acre £6. Description — light pale, vintage 1881 ; os. per 
gallon ; no spirit added ; character, light dry ; strength 2196 ; nature of 
soil, sandy, with clay bottom ; how cultivated, ti'ollised. 

Bouffiee Bkotij EES, F. J., A Ansoul, Alarcobrunncr Hunter Biver. — Name 
of wine, Australian Fort ; vineyard, Alarcobninner. Area planted, with 
this grape 20 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
4,0(i0 gallons ; kind of vine, Bod Hermitage, planted 1863 ; quantity of this 
wino produdbd annually, 3,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £6. 
Description — full-bodied red wdne, vintage 1879 ; lio spirit added ; 
character, sweet ; strength, about 2696 ; soil sandy ; nature, with clay 
bottom ; trained to stakes. 
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Boufftee Brothers, F. J., & Ansoul, Marcobrunner, Hunter River. —Name 
of wine, Brown Muscat; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with 
this grape, 6 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
600 gallons ; kind of vine. Muscatel ; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, about 1,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, about £6. 
Description — amber colour, vintage, 1880 ; no spirit added ; character, 
full-bodied, fruity ; strength, about 24% ; soil, sandy, with clay bottom ; 
trained to stakes. 

Bouffiee Beotiikes, P. J., & Ansoul, Marcobrunner, Hunter River. — Name 
of wine, Madeira ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with this 
grape, acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
1,000 gallons ; kind of vine, Verdeilho, planted about eighteen years ago ; 
quantity »)f this wine produced annually, 1,0(X) gallons ; cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre, £6. Description — amber colour, vintage 1879 ; no spirit 
added ; character, light ; about 21% of proof spirit ; soil, sandy, clay 
bottom ; trclliscd. 

Bouffiee Brothers F. J., & Ansoul, Marcobrunner, Hunter River. — Name 
of wine. Hock ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area planted with this 
grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 2,000 
gallons ; kind of vine, Pineaii, planted 1808 ; quantity of this wine 
moduced annually, 1,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £0. 
Description — amber colour, vintages 1879, 1880. 1881 ; no spirit added ; 
character, light ; strength, 21% iiroof spirit ; soil, sandy, clay bottom ; 
trained to stakes. • 

Bouffiee Brothers, F. J., <& Ansoul, Marcobrunner, Hunter River— Name 
of wine, Burgundy ; vineyard, Marcobrunner. Area ]>lanted with this 
grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 600 
gallons ; kind of vine, Malbec, planted 1877 ; quantity of this wine pro- 
duced annually, GOO gallons ; cost of cultivation* per acre, £G. Descrip- 
tion— dark red colour, vintage 1881 ; no s])irit added ; cliaracter, , light dry ; 
about 21% of proof spirit ; soil sandy, clay bottom ; trellised. 

Brecht, Carl, Rosemount, Henman — Name of wine, Port ; vineyard, Rosemount. 
Area planted with this grape, 7 acres ; (juantity exhibited, six bottles ; 
quantity in stock, 150 gallons ; kind of vine, Hermitage, planted 1871 ; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, about 1,(X)0 gallons; cost of 
cultivation jet acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 2s. Gd. 
per gallon. Description — red, vintage 1880 ; price 10s. per gallon ; 4% of 
spirit added ; character, full-bodied bhnul of Hermitage, Lambruscat, 
and Muscatel ; stnmgth, about 30% proof spirit ; soil, sandy loam to a 
depth of 15 to 2t) feet ; trained on trellis. ^ • 

Brecht, Carl, Rosemount, Denman. — Name of wine, Rcisling ; vineyard. Rose- 
mount. Area planted with 'this grajjc, 5 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; (piantity in stock, 100 gallons ; kind of vine. Shepherd’s Rcisling, 
planted l8t)5 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 2,000 gallons ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, 2s. Gd. 
per gallon. Description— straw colour, vintage, 1877 ; no spirit added ; 
jiricc, 10s. per gallon ; cliaracter, full bodied, dry ; strength, about 289o ; 
soil, sandy loam ; trained on trelli.s. Grajies were very ripe when made 
into wine, the must being 30% by Keen’s sacc. 

Brecht, Carl, Rosemount, Denman. — Name of wine. Burgundy; vineyard, 
Rosemount. Area planted with the* grape, 2 acres; (piantity exliibiUMl, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 30O gallons ; kind of vine, Muller’s 
Burgundy, planted 1870 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 
. 800 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly 
made, Is. Gd. per gallon Description — red, vintage 1881 ; price Ss. Gd. J)cr 
gallon; no spirit added ; (diaractcr, light dry ; strength, about 23% ; soil 
sandy loam ; trained on trellis. 

Brecht, Carl, ^losemonnt, Denman. — Name of wine, Claret ; vineyard, 
Rosemount. Area ])laritcd with this grape, 3 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottle.s ; quantity in sto(!k, 1,000 gallons ; kind of vine Hermitage, 
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‘ planted about 1876 ; quantity of this wino produced annually about 1,000 
gallons ; cost of cultiTation per acre, about £8 price of wine newly made, 
about Is. 6d. per gallon. Descrix)tion— red, rintage 1882 ; no spirit added ; 
character, light and very dry ; strength, about 22% ; soil, sandy loam ; 
trained on trellis. 

Buecht, Cabl, liosemount, Denman.— Name of wino, Muscatel ; vineyard 
Kosemount. Area planted with this gape, 3 acres ; quality exhibited, 
six bottles ; • quantity in stock, 200 gallons ; kind of rine. Muscatel, 
planted 1870 ; quantity of tliis wino jiroduced annually, about 1,500 
gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, 
2s. 6d. per gallon. Description — white, vintage 1879 ; price 10s. per 
gallon ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied, sweet ; strength, about 
26% ; soil sandy loam ; trained on trellis. 

Beecht, Carl, Itosemount, Denman.— Name of wine, Shiraz; vineyard, Bose- 
mount. Area planted with iliis grape, 4 acres; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles; quantity in stock, 500 gallons; kind of vine, Shiraz, planted 
1870 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 1,500 gallons ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about Is. 

. 6d per gallon. Description— straw colour, vintage, 1881 ; price, 8s. Od. 
per go lien; no spirk, added; character, full-bodied, drj^ ; strength, about 
20% ; soil, sandy loam ; trained on trellis. 

Brecht, Carl, Itoscmount, Denman. — Name of wine, Madeira ; vineyard, Bose- 
mount. Area planted with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 2,000 gallons ; kind of vine, Madeira or Ter- 
deillio ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 2,000 gallons ; cost 
of cultivation per acre £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 2s. per gallon. 
Description — white, vintage 1882; price per gallon, 8s. 6d. ; no spirit added ; 
character, light, dry ; strength, about 239b ; soil, sandy loam ; trained 
on trellis. 

Brecht, Carl, Eosemount, Denman. — Name of wine, Madeira Sweet ; vineyard, 
Eosemount. Area planted with this grape, 5 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 5(-X) gallons ; kind of vine, Madeira, planted 
1875; quantity of, this wine produced annually, about 1,(X)0 gallons ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine new ly made, about 3s. 6d. 
per gallon. Description — red, vintage, 1883 ; about 5 9o ; character, full- 
bodied, sweet ; strength, about 29^.’o ; soil, sandy loam ; trained on trellis. 

Brecht, Carl, Eosemount, Denman. — Name of wine, Hermitage; vineyard, 
Eosemount. Area planted with this grape, 7 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six botlles ; quantity in stock, 2,(KM3 gallons; kind of vine. Hermitage; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, about 3,CK)0 gallons ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 2s. per 
gallon. Description— yed, vintage, 1S80 ; price, 10s ; no spirit added ; 
character, full-bodied, dry ; strength, about 29^o ; soil, sandy loam; trained 
on trellis. This wine, wheu made, contained 34 per cent, of sugar, by 
Keen’s sacc. 

Brecht, Caul, Eosemount, Denman. — Name of wine. Hermitage; vineyard, 
Eosemount. Area planted with this grape, 33 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, l,2(k) gallons ; kind ot vine, Hermitage, 
plaifted, 1873 ; quantity of this wdne produced annually, about 2,CKX) gallons; 
cost of cultivation per acre, about £8 ; price of wine newly made, about 
2s. per gallon. Description — red, vintage, 1882 ; no spirit added ; cliaractor,’ 
full-bodied ; strength, about 269b ; soil, sandy loam ; trained on trellis. 

Brbcht, Carl, Eosemount, Denman. — Name of wine, rincau ; vineyard, Eoso- 
mount. Area planted with this grape, 1 acre ; qmmtity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 100 gallons ; kind of vine, Pineaii, planted 
187() ; quantity of this wino produced annually, about 3cX) gallons ; cost of 
cultivation pef acre, about £8; price of wine newly made, about Is. (id- 
per gallon. Description — white, vintage, 1881 ; no spirit added ; character, 
full-Dodicd, dry ; strength, about 25% ; soil, sandy loam ; trained on 
trellis. 
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Bkecht, Gael, Eoscmoiint, Denman .-—Name of wine, Pineau ; vineyard, feose- 
• monnt. Area planii*d with this grape, 1 acre ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity- in stock, gallons ; kind of vine, Pineau, planted, 1873 ; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, about 400 gallons ; cost of culti- 
vation per acre, about £8; price of wine newly made, about Is. 3d. per 
gallon. Description— white, vintage, 1882 ; 78. Cd. per gallon ; no spirit 
added ; character, light, dry; strength, about 23%; soil, sandy loam; 
trained on trellis. 

Bucholtz, Fredeeick A., Fredericksbiirgh, Mudgee. — Name of wine, Hermitage; 
vineyard, Fredericksburgh. Area planted with this grape, I J acre ; quantity 
exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 800 gallons ; kind of vine. Black 
Hermitage, planted, 1870; quantity of this wine produced annually, from 
200 to oUO gallons ; price of wine newly made, about 5s. per gallon. De.s- 
cription — full-bodied, dark red, vintage, 1880 ; no spirit added ; ISs. per 
dozen ; character, dry ; soil, red, loam*; trained to stakes. 

Bucholtz, Frederick A., Fredericksburgh,- Mudgee. — Name of wine. Her- 
mitage; vineyard, Fredericksburgh. Area planted with this grape, ItJ- 
acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 800 gallons ; kind 
of vine, Black Hermitage, planted, 1870; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, from 200 to 600 gallons ; price of trine newly made, about 5s. 
per gallon. Description — dark red, vintage, 1883 ; no spirit added ; charac- 
ter, fnll-bodied, dry ; soil red loam, slate bottom ; trained to stakes. 
Bucholtz, Frederick A., Fredericksburgh, Mudgee. — Name of wine, Muscat ; 
vineyard, Fredericksburgh. Area planted with this grape, 1 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 100 gallons ; kind of 
vine, red Muscat, planted, 1867 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 
60 to 160 gallons, according to season. Description — light-coloured red; 
vintage, 1882 ; no spirit added; character, full-bodied, sweet; price, 30s. 
per dozen ; soil, stony surface, slaty soil on a slate bottom ; easterly 
aspect ; trained to stakes. 

Bucholtz, Frederick A., Fredericksburgh, Mudgee. — Name of wine, Madeira ; 
vineyard, Fredericksburgh, 8 acres in full hearing-, 1 acre young vines. 
Area planted with thi.s.grape, 1^} acre; quantity exhibited, six bottles; 
quantity in stock, 700 gallons; kind of vine, Yerdeilho, planted, 1870; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, from 150 to 500 gallons. De- 
scription-white, vintage, 1875 ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied, 
sweet, light, dry ; soil, loam ; trained to stake.s. 

This exhibit is stated by the exhibitor to be the natural produce of the A^'er- 
deilho grape, nothing being added in any way. Jurors ^^iIl notice that the quantity 
made varies very much. This is owing to the late S 4 )ring frosts and dry seasons ; 
otherwise, the climate and soil are well suited for vine-growing in the Mudg 'v. 
d strict* 

Drinan, Thomas, Eranxton, Hunter Eiver. — Name of wine, Madeira; vine 3 \ird 
Branxton, Black Creek ; 16 acres. Extent of area ])lanted with this grape, 
3 acres ; quantity exhibited, one dozen bottles ; quantity of this wine in 
stock, 1,800 gallons ; kind of vine and date of planting, Madeira, 1865; 
quantity of this wine produced afinnally, 1,800 gallons ; cost of cultivation 
per acre, £'7 ; price of tliis wine when newly made at Vineyard, 2s. 6d. per 
gallon. Description— sweet, strong wine, sherry colour, vintage 1883 ; 
3s. 6d. per gallon ; no spirit added ; character, fruity ; nature of soil, 
loam ; trcllised. 

Fallon, James T.,.91, Pitt Street, Sydney. — Name of wine, Kaisling; vineyard, 
Murray A^alley Vineyard, near Albury. Quantity cxliibited, six bottles ; 
kind of vine, Beisling ; cost of cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Descrip- 
tion white ; no spirit added ; chameter, full-bodied ; nature of soil, 
chocolate ; calcareous volcanic soil ; limestone and cement sub-soil, at a 
depth of 2 feet ; trained to stakes. 

The Murray Valley A^ineyard, 6 If) acres in extent, is situated at Albury, on n 
sloping ndge 1,000 foot above sea-level. The different varieties of grape cover an 
area of 200 acres. The names of the wines produced arc — Bei sling, Vcrdcilho, 
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Tokay, Aucarot, Muscat (wliite varieties), Sliiraz, Carbinet, Bur^jundy, Hermitage, 
and Malbec (red varieties). The quantity of wine at present in stock is 350,000 
gallons, and the quantity produced annually by exhibitor is from 30.(XX) to 45.000' 
gallons. The exhibitor states that he sells no wine und(‘r trom four to ten years 
old; and that no spirit is added, their natural s])irit being considered amply 
sufficient. The general character of the wines is full-bodied, the strength being 
from 23 to 28 degrees of spirit nroof, according to Sykes’s hydrometer. The wines 
are remarkable for tlieir high degree of alcoholic strength. 

Fallon, James T., yl., Pitt Street, Sydney. Name of wine, Tokay ; vineyard, 
Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exliibited, six bottles ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £T0 to £12. Description— white ; no spirit added ; 
character, full-bodied; nature of soil, chocolate: calcareous, volcanic soil ; 
limestone and cement siib-»soil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Street, S 3 ’dney. — Name of wine, Verdeilho; vinc- 
‘ yard, Murray Valley, near Albuiy. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, £T0 to £12. Description — white ; no spirit added; 
character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, chocolate : calcareous volcanic soil ; 
limestone and cement subsoil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T.,91, Pitt Street, Sydne 3 \ — Name of wine, Aucarot; vineyard, 
Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Deseri])tion— white ; no spirit added ; 
ch -racter, full-bodied ; nature of soil, chocolate : calcareous, volcanic soil; 
limestone and cement sub-soil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Street, Sydney.— Name of wune, Burgundy ; vine- 
yard, Murray Valley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; cost 
of cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description -red ; no spirit added ; 
character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, &c., chocolate : calcareous, volcanic 
soil ; limestone and cement sub-soil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Street, Sydney. — Name of wine, Carbinet; vineyard, 
Murray Valhy, near Albur}'. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description — red; no spirit added; 
character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, etc., chocolate ; calcareous, volcanic 
soil ; lirnestdhe and cement sub-soil ; trained to stakes. 

Fallc^, James T., 91, Pitt Street, S^ulmy. — Name of wine. Hermitage; Sine- 
yard, Murray A'^alley, near Albury. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost 
of cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. , Description — red; no spirit added ; 
eliaraeter, full-bodied : nature of soil, Ac., chocolate : calcareous, volcanic ; 
limestone and cement sub-soH ; trained to stakes. 

Fallon, James T., 91, Pitt Street, Sjhney. Name of wine, Shiraz ; vineyard, 
Murray Valley, near Alburj'. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost of 
cultivation per acre, £10 to £12. Description — red ; no spirit added ; 
character, full-bodied ; nature of soil, chocolate : calcareous, volcanic ; 
limestone and cement sub-soil; tniiiicd to Stakes. 

. Fleming, George T., llauteville, Albury. Name of wine, Eeisling ; vineyard, 
Hauteville. Area planted with this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles; quantity in stock, 5tX) gallons; name of vine, Keisling, planted 
1805 ; quantity of tlii.s wine produced annually, 80t) gallons ; cost oi culti- 
vation, £7 per a(?re. D«*8erii)t ion —w hite, vintage 1878 ; no spirit added ; 
character, full-hoJied ; soil, quartz and fel.si)ar ; trained to stakes; vine- 
yard on a hill facing w est and north. 

Fleming, George T., Hauteville, Alburj", Name of wine, Shiraz ; vineyard, 
Hauteville. Area planted vrith this graue, 2 acres ; t|iiaiitity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 150 gallons ; kind of vine, Shiraz, Noir; quantity 
of this wine produced annually, 400 gallons ; cost of cultivation ix^r acre. £8 . 
Description — red, full-bodied, vintage 1878 ; no spirit added ; character, 
full-hodiod ; soil, quartz and felspar ; trained to stakes. 

Fleming, George T., Hauteville, Albury. Name of wine, Verdheilho; 
vineyard, Hauteville. Area planted with this grape, 1 acre ; quantity 
exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 160 gallons ; kind of vine, 
Verdeilho, planted 1805 ; quantity of this wine produced annuall}", 120 
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gallons; cost of cultivation, £8 per acre. Description — white, vintage 
1878 ; ho spirit added ; character, medium ; soil, quartz and felspar ; 
trained to stakes. 

Flemino, George T., Hauteville, Albiirj. Name of wine, Muscat ; vineyard, 
Hauteville. Area planted witli this grape, acre ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles; kind of vine, Brown Muscat; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, 250 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £ 8 . Description — red, 
vintage 1880; no spirit added; cliaracter, full-bodied; soil, quartz and 
felspar ; trained to stakes. 

Francis, George, Douglas Yale, Port Macquarie. Name of wine, Porto- 
bella; vineyard, Douglas Vale. Area planted with this grape, G acres; 
quantity exhibited, twelve bottles; quantity in stock; 450 gallon.s; 
kind of vine, Isabella, planted 1863 ; quantity of this wine produced 
annually, from 2,000 to 3,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £1(X), 
that is clearing and planting till the vines bear. Description — red wine, 
vintage 1881; 7s. per gallon in bulk; character, good body; nc spirit 
added ; chocolate-coloured soil, northerly aspect, gentle slope, 100 feet 
above sea-level ; trained on trellis. 

Fr^he, Leoiice, St. Hilaire Vineyard, Albury. — Name of wine. Champagne, 
Dry ; vineyard, St. Hilaire, near Albury, 50 acres. Extent of area planted 
with this grape, 35 acres ; quantity exhibited, one case, twelve bottles ; 
quantity of this wine in stock, 800 dozen ; kind of vino and date of 
planting, White Hermitage, 1878 ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7. De- 
scription — sparkling, light colour, vintage 1881 ; no spirit added ; character, 
light and sweet; strength, 21% proof spirit; nature of soil, &c., chocolate, 
westerly slope ; trained to stakes. 

Fr^be, Ldonce, St# Hilaire Vineyard, Albury.— ‘Name of wine, Champagne, 
Sweet; vineyard, St. Hilaire, near Albury, 50 acres. Extent ot area 
planted with this grape, 35 acres ; quantity exhibited, one case of twelve 
Dottles ; quantity of this wine in stock, 8(X) dozen ; kind of vine and date 
of planting, White Hermitage, 1878 ; cost of cultivation per acre, .17. 
Description — sparkling, liglit colour; no spirit added; cliaracter, light 
and sweet ; strength, 21% proof spirit ; nature of soil, <5tc., chocolate, 
western slope ; trained to stakes. * 

Goeus, John T., Esbcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Muscat, Brown, 1880 ; vineyard, Eshcol, 20 acres, (Quantity exhilu’tod, 
eight bottles ; quantity in stock, 11, (XX) gallons altogether ; quantity 
produced annually, about ‘4,000 gallolis ; price of the wine, when newly 
made, at vineyard, Is. 6d. ; first time exhibited ; natural strength ; charac- 
ter, 21% ; clay sub-soil ; stakes and trellis. 

Gobus, John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Muscat, White, 1879; vineyard, Eshcol, 20 acres. (Quantity exhilutod, 
eight bottles ; quantity in stock, about 11, (XX) gallons altogether ; quantity, 
annually produced, about 4,000 gallons ; price of wine, when newly made, 
at vineyard, Is. 66. ; tirst time exhibited ; natural strength of wine, charac- 

^ ter, 24% ; clay sub-soil ; stakes and trellis. 

Gorus, John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Madeira, 1879 ; vineyard, Eshcol, 20 acres. (Quantity exhibited, eight 
bottles; quantity in stock, altogether 11,000 gallons ; quantity produceil 
annually, about 4,00() gallons ; price, wlien newdy made, at vineyard, 
Is. 6d. ; natural strcngilL ; character, 24%; soil, clay sub-soil ; stakes 
and trellis. 


CoBus, John 


r., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
u hcr^, 1881 ; vineyard, Eshcol. (Quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
quantity in stock. ll.OOO « i i. n,... 4- Des- 


.T, . ' ^/uaniiiy exiiiniicu, , 

quantity in stock, 11,(XX) gallons altogether; first time exhibited. Des- 
dded ; character, 24 % ^ clay sub-soil ; trained to 


cription---pale ; no spirit added 
stakes with wire trellis. 


GobuSj^ John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wme, 

1 ; vineyard, Eshcol, Quantity exhibited, eight 


Iloiraitage, Bed, 1881-82 ; yiueyara, I'.shcol. Wuantiiv exuu>iieu, =■»— 
bottles; quantity instock, 11,000 gallons altonetlier ; kind of vine, 
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Hermitage ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 4,000 gallons. 
Description— Hermitage, Red, vintage 1882 ; no spirit added ; 24% ; clay 
sub-soil ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Goeus, John T., Eslicol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Port ; vineyard, Eshcol Park, 20 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
description, full bodied, vintage 1881. 

Gobus, John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Name of wine, 
Madeira ; vineyard, Eshcol Park ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
description, full-bodied, vintage 1879. 

Gobus, John T., Eshcol Park, Minto, near Campbelltown. — Xame of wine, 
Muscat; vineyard, Eshcol Park; quantity exhibited, eight bottles; de- 
scription, full-bodied, vintage 1879. 

Gbeen, Walter, C. Johannesburg, Ccssnock. — Name of wine, Pineau White; 
vineyard, Johannesburg, 17 acres; area planted with this grape, 7 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantity instock,! hogsJicad; kind of 
vine, Pineau, planted 1879 ; cost of cultivation, £9 ; description, Pineau 
White, vintage 1882; no spirits added; character, light ; strength about 
2‘i^^o ; soil, limestone formation; trained to stakes, trellised. • 

Green, Walter C.» Johannesburg, Ccssnock. — Name of wine, Shiraz White, 
1881; >ine3'ard, Johaiiiie.sburg, 17 acres; quantity exhibited, 'six bottles; 
quantity instock, 1 hogshead; kind of vine, Shiraz, planted 1879; lirst 
crop; cost of ctdtivation per acre, £9. Description - Liglit white, vintage 
1882 ; no siurit added ; character, light ; soil, limestone ; trained to 
stakes. 

llABBorrLE, BiDDULPiT, AND Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — Name of wines, 
Ettamogah Red; vineyard, Ettamogah. Extent of vineyard, 25 acres ; 
extent of area planted with this grape, 11 acres; the total (pianthy in 
stock, 3, (KKl gallons ; (piantity of wine produced annually, 3. 5(K) gallons ; 
quantity exhibited six bottles ; kind of vines. Cabinet and Shiraz Pineau ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, €4 10s. De.seription — Red, vintage 1878; 
no spirit added ; character, full-bodied ; soil, decomposed granite ; trained 
to stakes. 

Habbottle, Riddulph, and Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — Names of wines, 
Ettamogah, Wliite ; vineyard, Ettamogah. Quantity exhibited, six 
bottles; cost of- cultivation, £4 lOs. por acre. J>escTipticii — A^erdeilho 
and Wliite Shiraz, vintage 1878 ; character, full-bodied; soil, decomixised 
granite ; trained to stakes. 

IIabbottle, Biddulph, and Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — Kind of wines, 
Ettamogah, White, 1877 ; vineyard, Ettamogah. (Juantity exhibit- 
ed, six liottlcs ; kind of vines, Verdeilho and AVliito Shiraz ; cost 
of cultivation ])er acre, Cd lOs. ; quantity in stock. 1, gallons ; ([uantity 
produced annually, 1,800 gallons. Peseri]>tion — Aerdeilho and White 
Shiraz; vintage, 1877 ; eharneter, full-bodied; strength, about 21^6 ; soil, 
decomposed granite, pojasli felspar; trained to stakes, 

Harbottle, Biddulph, A ALst>p, Ettamogah, Albury*. — Kind of wine, Reisling ; 
vineyard, Ettamogah. (Quantity exhilhtcil, six bottles; kind of vine, 
Reisling; quantity in stock, 8tKl gallons ; cost of cultivation £i lOs. ]>er 
acre. Description — Reisling; vintage 1877 ; character, light; soil, decom- 
posed granite and wliite loam; trained to .stakes. 

Harbottle, Biddulph, A Alsop, Ettamogah, Allmrv.” Kind of wine, Auearot, 
1881. (Quantity exhibited, six bottles; cost of cultivation, .£*t 10s. ]H‘r 
acre. Description— character, full-luHlicd ; vintage 1881; nature of soil, 
decomposed granite; trained to stakes. 

Harbottle, Bidditlph, and Alsop, Ettamogah, Albiiry*. - Kinds of wines, red, 
1880; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; cost of cultivation ]>er acre. £ t bb*. 
Description — character, full-bodied ; vintage 1680; nature of soil, decom- 
posed granite; trained to stakes. 

Harbottle, Biddulph, and Alsop, Ettamogah, Albury. — Kind of wine, ^ruscat, 
1881 ; vineyard, Ettamogah. Quantity exhibiwd, six bottles ; kind of 
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vine Browu Muscat; cost of cultivation per acre, £4 10^, Description— 
Muscat-character, liqueur i vintage 1881 ; nature of soil, decomposed 

granite and potash felspar; trained to stakes. ^ ^ . 

HiEBOTTLE, Bipdulph, AND Ai^op, Ettaiiiogah, Albiiry.— Kind of wine, Muscat, 
1882; vineyard, Ettaniogah. Quantity of wine exhibited, six bottles; 
kind of wine, Brown Muscat ; cost of cultivation, £1 10a. per acre. De- 

* scription— Brown IMuscat ; character, liqueur ; vintage, 1882 ; nature of 
soil, decomposed granite and potash felspar ; trained to stakes. 

JiCK, David, Ferninouut, InverelL— Name of wine. Hermitage; vineyard, Fern- 
’ mount. Extent of vineyard, 7 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
wine in stock, 2(H) gallons; vine, Hermitage ; planted, 1874; area planted 
with this grape, 2J- acres ; total quantity produced annually, 2,(XK) gallons. 
Description— Hermitage, red ; vintage, 1882; price of wine, 7^. per gallon ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, £10; chai-acter, full-bodied ; soil, red; trained 
to stakes and wire. 

Jack, David, Fernmount, -Inverell.- -Name of wine, Yerdeilho ; vineyard, 
Fernmount. Extent of vineyard, 7 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight 
bottles; quantit}" in stock, 2(X) gallons; kind of vine, Verdeilho ; planted 
187 1 ; cost of cirttivation ]K^r acre, £10. Description— vintage, 1SS2 ; no 
spirit hdded; character, full-l)odied ; soil, red; trained to stakes and wire. 

Jack, David, Fernmount, Tnverell.— Name of wine, Shiraz; vineyard. Fern- 
mount. Extent of vineyard, 7 acres; quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
quantity in stock, 200 gallons ; kind, of vine, Shiraz; planted 1871; cost of 
cultivation, £10 per acre. l)escri])tion — white, vintage 1882; no siiirit 
added; eharacter, full-bodied; soil, red; trained to stakes and wire. 

Kelman, James, Kirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter Eiyer. — Name of wn'ne, 

* Kirkton (very light pale, blend of dilTerent varieties, 187.3); vineyard, 
Kirkton, near the Hunter River, 32 acres, established in 18.30. Extent of 
area planted, with this grape, 2 .acres ; quantity exhibited, six bottles; 
blended with other wines ; kind of vine and date of planting, Blanquette, 
1870; quantity produced annually, 1,.5(X) gallons ; cost of cultivation per 
acre, £6 ; price (5.9. (5^/. per gallon. J’rizes obtained at jirevioiis exliibitions — 
Awarded gold nu'dal, Bordeaux, 1882 ; silver medal, Paris, 1878 ; grand 
champion prize, Victoria, 1877 ; grand challenge prize, Queensland, 1878; 
tliirte(*n first awards, Sydney Internati(»nal Exlubition, 1879 ; also numer- 
ous other prizes. No spirit added ; character, light dry; strength, about 
17 per cent. ; nature of soil, Ac., reddish sand, clay subsoil; aspect, 8.E., 
about 2()0 feet elevation ; lraim*d to w ires, vines G feet apart each way. 

Kkeman, James, Kirkton AJrieyard, Branxton, Hunter River. — Name of wine, 
' Kirkton Hoek (light pale, 1879) ; vineyard, Kirkton, near Hunter River, 

* 32 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, 2 acres; ouantity 
exhibited, 1 dozen ; cpiantity of wdne in stock, 3,(X)U gallons, of uiUVreiit 
vintages; kind of vine, A'erdeilho Reisling, Blanquette; cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre, £'G ; price 6#. Gd. jht gallon ; no s])irit added ; cliaracter, 
light, dry ; strength, about 18 ])cr cent. ^ nature of soil, &c., reddish sand, 
clay subsoil ; aspect, S.E,, about 2()0 feet elevation ; traftied to wires. 

K^i.man, James, Kirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter River.— Name of wine, 
Kirkton Hock (very light pale, blend, 1879) in bulk ; vineyard, Kirkton, 
near the Hunter River, Branxton ; 32 acres ; quantity exhiliited, 1 quarter- 
cask of 28 gallons ; quantity in stock, 3, (H HI gal Ion. s, of different vintages ; 
kind of vine, Verdeillio, Reisling, Blarirniette ; cost of cultivation jkt acre, 
£6; price, 66*. Gr/. yjcr gallon; no spirit added; eliaraeter, liglit, dry; 
strength, about 18 per cent. ; nature of soil, &e., reddish saud, clay sub- 
soil ; aspect, S.E., 20() feet elevation ; trained to W’ires. 

Kelma^. James, Kirkton vineyard, Branxton, Hunter River. — Name of wine, 
Kirkton White, 1878 ; vineyard Kirkton, near the Hunter River, 32 acre.s. 
Extent of area planted with this gra})c, 4 acre.s; quantity exhibited, 
1 dozen bottles ; quantity of this wine in stock, 4,(X)0 gallons of different 
vintages; kind of vine and date of planting, White Hemiitage, planted 
in 1840 and 1872.; quantity of this wine produced aunually, about 
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2,500 gallons ; cost of cultiTation per acre, £C. Description, white wine, 
ratlier light straw colpur ; no spirit added ; cliaracter, medium strength, 
dry; strength, 19 per cent. ; nature of soil, &c , reddish sand, 2 to 10 feet 
deep, clay sub-soil ; S.E. aspect ; trained to wires ; vines 6 feet apart each 
way. 

Kelman, James, Kirhton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter River. — Name of wine, 
Kirkton White; 1878 (m bulk) ; vineyard Kirkton, near the Hunter 
River, 32 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, 4 acre.s ; 
quantity exhibited l-qr.-oask 28 gallons ; quantity of this wine in stock, 
4,(XK) gallons, of different vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, 
White Hermitage, planted in ISl-i and 1872; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, about 2,;j(X) gallons; cost of cultivation per acre. 
Description— White, rather light straw colour; no spirit added; 
character, medium strength, dry ; strcngtli, 19 per cent. ; nature of soil, 
&e., reddish sand, 2 to 10 feet deep, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect ; trained to 
wires ; vines 6 feet apart each way. 

Kelman, .James, Kirkton Vineyard, Branxbm, Hunter River.— Name of wine, 
Kirkton Madeira, golden, 1872; vinej^ard, Kirkton, near the Hunter River. 
Extent of area planted with tliis gra]x^, about G acres ; quantity exhibited 
J- dozen bottles ; quantity of this wine in stock, about 9,000 gallons, of 
different vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, Vcrdeilho, planted 
1869 to 1875 ; quantity of this wine produced annual 1}% about 3,501 gallons ; 
cost of cultivation per aero, £G. Description — Dry, 1872 ; 7s. per gallon ; no 
spirit added; strength, medium, about 20 per cent.; nature of soil, ,^c., 
reddiih, sand, clay sub-soil, aspect IS.E. ; trained to. wires ; vines 6 feet apart 
each way. 

Kelman, James, Kirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter River. — Name of wino 
Kirkton Madeira, golden, 1879; vineyard, Kirkton, near the Hunter River. 
Exteivt of area planted with this grape about 6 acres; quantity exhibited, 
one dozen bottles ; quantity of this wine in stock, about 9,(XK) gallons 
of different vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, Verdeilho, 
planted 1869 to 1875; quantity of this wine projluced annual]}', about 
3, 50<1 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre t't>. Description — Dry, 1872; 
7s. per gallon; no spirit added; streugtli, medium, about 2<) per cent.; 
nature of soil, reddish sand, clay sub-soil, tS. E. aspect; .trained to wires; 
vines G feet apart eacli way. 

Kelman, James, Kirkton Vineyard, Branxton, Hunter River. — Name of wine, 
Kirkton Madeira, golden, 1879 ; vineyard, Kirkton ; near the Hunter 
Kiver. Extent of area planted w ith this grape, about G acres ; quantity 
exhibited one <ir.-eask, 28 gallons ; quantity of this wine instock, about 
9,00() gallons of different vintages; kind of vine and date of planting, 
Verdeilho, 18G9 to 187.5; quantity of this >>inc produced annually, about 
3,50(1 gallons; cost of cultivation per acre, I’G. Description — Dr}^ ; 1872; 
7s. per gallon, no spirit added; strength, medium, about 20% ; nature of 
soil, &c., reddi.sh sand,' clay sub-soil, S E. asiwt ; trained to wires.* 

Keljian, James, Kirkton Vineyard, llranxton. Hunter River. — Name of wine, 
Kirkton Yellowy 1S7G ; vineyard, Kirkton, near the Hunter River. Extent 
of area planted w ith this grape, about 5 acres ; quantity exhibited, one 
dozen ; quantity of this wine in stoi'k. S,(X)0 gallons of different vintages ; 
kind of vine and date of planting, Reisling 1870 to 1873; (piantity of this 
wino produced annually noout ll.tKX) gallons ; eostof eultivatiou per acre. 
£G. Description Light, dry, briglit yellow ; throe years old. 187G ; 7s. per 
gallon; no sj)irit added ; strength, about 18%; nature of soil, i(i:c., reddisli 
sand, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect, about. 200 feet elevation ; trained to wires 
vines G feet apart. 

Kelman, James, Kirkton Vineyard Bninxton, Hunter Ivivor. — Name of wine, 
Kirkton Yellow, 1878 ; vineyard, Kirkton, near the Hunter River. Extent ; 
of urea planted witli this grata', about 5 acres; quantity exhibired. one 
dozen bottles ; quuntity of tins w ine in sloek, 8, (HK> gallons of different 
vintages; kind of vino and date of planting, Reisling 1870 and 1878 
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quantity of this wine produced annnually, about 3 000 gallons ; cost of 
cultivation per acre £6. Description— light, dry, bright yellow; 3 years 
old, 1876; 7s. per gallon; no spirit added; strength, abeut 18% ; nature 
of soil, &c., reddish sand, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect, about 200 feet elevation 
trained to wires ; vines 6 feet apart. 

Kelman, James, Vnincyard, Branxtou, Hunter River.— Name of wine Kirkton 
yellow, 1878 (in bulk) ; vineyard, Kirkton, near the Hunter River. 
Extent of area planted with this grape, about 6 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
one (^r.-eask of 28 gallons ; quantity of this wine in stock, *8,000 gallons, 
of diJTerent vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, Roisling, planted 
in 1870 and 1873; quantity of this Avinc produced annually, about 
3,(X^) gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £6. Description — light, dry, 
bright yellow colour, vintage 1878 ; 7s. per gallon; no spirit added ; strength, 
about 18% ; nature of soil, tfee., reddish sand, clay sub-soil, S.E. aspect, about 
200 feet elevation ; trained to wires ; vines 6 feet aj^art each way. 

Eelman, James, Eirkton Vineyard, Rranxton, Hunter River. — Name of wine, 
Kirkton Claret; vineyard, Eirkton, near the Hunter River, 32 acres. 
Extent of area planted with tliis grape, 10 acres ; quantity exhibited, four 
dozen bottles ; quantity of wine in stock, l;),0lX) gallons of diflerent vintages ; 
kind of vine and date of planting, Red Hennitage, 18 tO and 1861 ; quantity 
.of this wine produced annually, 5,(X)0 gallons; cost of cultivatiou per 
acre, £6. Descriptiem — Dark red colour, vintages 1877 — 1878; Cs. per 
gallon; no spirit added; character, light; strength about 18%; nature 
of soil, &e., reddish sand, clay sub-soil, 8. K. as j)oct, elevation 200 feet; 
trained to stakes and also to w ires ; vines 6 feet apart each w ay# 

Eelman, James EiBKTox Vineyard, Hranxton, Hunter River. — Name of wine, 
Eirkton Hermitage (tn bulk) ; vineyard Eirkton, near the Hunter 
River, 32 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, 10 acres; 
quantity exhibited, l-qr.-cask, 28 gallons ; quantity* of this wine in stock, 
15,000 gallons of different vintages ; kind of vine and date of planting, 
Red Hermitage, 1840 and 18()1. ; ([uantity of this wdno produced annually, 
5,0(X) gallons ; cost of cultivation |kt acre, £6. Description — dark red, 
vintages, 1876-81 ; price 7s. per gallon; no spirit added ; character, full- 
bodied ; strength, 21 to 23 per cent.; nature of soil, &e., reddish sand, 
clay sub-soil, 8.E. aspect, 2<X) feet elevation ; trained to stakes and also 
to wires ; vines 6 feet aparj eaeh w ay. 

Lindeman, H. J., Cawarra, l^aterson River. — Name of wine, Hermitage; 
vineyard, Cawarra. Quantity exhiluted, six bottles. Description — red; no 
spirit a<lded; character, mediiiin, light; how cultivated, trellised. (Tiie 
extent of the Cawarra Vineyard is alxmt 80 acres. | 

Linoeman, H. J., Cawarra, Paterson Itiver. — Name of wine, Hurgunfly ; vineyard, 
Cawarra. Quantity exliibited, 1 gallon ; (piantity in stock, bo,n00 gallons, 
assorted; cost of cultivation acre, al)Oui £7. Description — rctl, 

vintage 1875 30s. per dozen ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied ; 

how cultivated, trellised. 

Lindemax, 11. J., Cawarra, I’aterson River. — Xanio of wine, Claret; vineyard, 
Cawarra. Quantity exliibited, one galloii; (juantity in stock, 65, 

gallons, assorted w ines ; cost of cultivation per acre, about £7. Descrip- 
tion— 1876 vintage, red; 26s. per dozen; no spirit added; character, light; 
how trained, trellised. 

Ljxdemax, H. j., Cawarra, Paterson River. — Name of wine. Hock ; vine 3 'ard, 
Cawarra. Quantity exhiidted. one gallon ; (piantity in stock, 3(MHK) 
gallons ; cost of cultivation jier aero, £7. Description — white, vintage, 1876 ; 
dozen ; no spirit addel; character, light ; cultivated, ircllist'd. 

Matheb, Thomas, Roslyn, Invercll. — Kind of wine, Shiraz; vineyard, Roslyn; 
Area planted with this grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles , 
kind or wine, Shiraz ; planted 1875; quantity of this wine produced 
aunually, l,r^0 gallons ; cost of ciiltivation.per acre, £10. Description— 
dry, white, vintage 1880; character, full-bodied; strength 26 % ; no spirit 
added ; soil, decomposed trap; trained, staked with thiee wires. 
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Mathkr, Thomas, Eoslyn, Inverell. — Kind of wine, Madeira; vineyard, Eoslyn. 
Area planted with this vine, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles ; 
quantity of this wine produced annually, (j(X) gallons ; kind of vine, 
Madeira or Verdeilho; cost of cultivation per aero, £10. Dcscri 2 )tion— 
dry, very fine quality ; colour white; character, full-bodied, vintage 1881 ; 
strength, 28% ; no spirit added ; nature of soil, red ; trained to stakes and 
wires. 

Mather, Thomas, Eoslyn, Inverell. — Name of wine, Malbec ; vineyard, Eoslyn. 
Quantity exhibited, eiglit bottles ; cost of cultivation j)er acre, £10. 
Description — red, vyitagc 1880; character, full-bodied; strength, 27% ; 
no spirit added ; soil red ; trained to stakes and wires. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Claret, 1878; vineyard, 
Bebeah, f iacres. , Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 300 
gallons; kind of vine. Claret, dilTerent grapes l)lende<l ; cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre, £ 7 10s. l)escri)>tion — Claret red, 1878; 5s. per gallon; no 
.spirit added ; character, light ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained to stakes 
v/ith wire trellis. 

Mttnbo, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Kermifagc, 1878 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantity in stock, 3<K) . 
gallons ; kind of vine, Hermitage ; quantity of tliis wine i)rodueed annually, 
4,tXK) gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — Her- 
mitage red, vintage 1878 ; 5s. per gallon ; no sjnrit added ; character, 
light ; soil, rich dark loam ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Mxjnbo, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Verdot red, 1881 ; 
vinejard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 

3.000 gallons : kind of vine, Yerdot; cost of cultivation per acre, £'7 10s., 
quiiutity of this wine produced annually, about 3,(X)() gallons. Descrij)- 
tion — Verddt rod, vintage 1881 ; no sjurit added ; character, light ; soil, 
rich, dark loam ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Munbo, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Hermitage, 1881 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quaulity exhibited, six bottles; quantity in stock, 3,0<*<^ 
gallons ; kind of vine, Hermitage ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 
4,(KX1 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Dcscrij^tion — Her- 
mitage red, vintage 1881; 5s. per gallon; no spirit added ; character, 

light ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained to slakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Shiraz white, 1881 ; 
vineyard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
4,0)0 gallons ; kind of vine, Shiraz ; quantity of this wine producetl 
annually, 5,0)0 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. De- 
scription — Shiraz white, vintage 1881 ? 5s. per gallon ; no sjiirit added ; 
character, light; soil, rich, dark loam; trained to stakes with wire 
trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Eoisling, 1881 ; vine- 
yar^l, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantit)’ in stock, 2,0*0 
gallons; kind of vine, lieisling ; quantit}' of this wine produced annually 

4.000 gallons; cost of ciiltii atioii per acre, £7 10s. l)cscri]>tiou — 
Ei'isling, vintage 1S81 ; 5s. pi'r gallon ; no spirit added ; character, light ; 
trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, ABexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine Terdeilbo. IS'il ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six b«»ttlo‘^; quantity in stock. 2.0 <m) 
gallons ; kind of vine, Venbulho; quantity of this nine produci'd annually, 

1.000 gallons ; cost of cultivation j)er aer<\ £7 10s. J Vseription— I'er- 
deilho ; vintage, 1881 ; 5s. per gallon; character, light ; trained to stakes 
with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Beboali, Singleton. — Name of wine, Pedro Xiinenes, 1S82 ; 
vineyard, Bebeah, (H aires. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; (piantity of 
thia wino in stock, 1,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, .£7 10s. 
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Description— IVdro Ximencs; Tintapje, 1882; 68 per gallon; no spirit 
added ; fharacter, light ; soil, rich, dark loam ; stakes with wire trellis. 
Mukbo, Aiexander, Bcbeah, Singleton. — Xame of wine, Hermitage, 1877 ; Tine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 100 

f allens ; kind of vine, Hermitage ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. 

description — Hermitage Red, planted 1864; vintage, 1877 ; 7s. per gallon; 
no spirit added ; character, full-bodied; soil, rich, dark loam; trained to 
stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexanper. Bcbeah, Singleton.— Name of wine. Hermitage, 1879 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 700 

f allons ; kind of vine, Hermitage ; cost of ciiKivation per acre, £7 lOs. 

description— Hermitage Bed; 6s per gallon; vintage, 1882; no spirit 
added ; character, full-bodied ; trained to stakes wdth wdre trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bcbeah, Singleton.— Name of wine. Hermitage, 1882 ; vine- 
yard. Bcbeah. Area planted with this Kra])C, 6 acres ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; quantity in stock, 2,000 gallons ; kind of vine, Hermitage, 
planted about 1864 ; quantity of this wine produced annually, about 2,(K)0 
gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — colour, red ; 
no spirit added ; character, full-bodied ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained on 
^ wires supported by stakes. 

* Munro, Alexander, Bebeah Singleton. — Name of wine, Verdeilho, 1877 ; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; area planted, 3 acres; 
quantity in stock, 120 gallons ; kind of vine, Verdeilho; quantity of this 
wine iproduced annually, 1,000 gallons; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 lOs. 
Description — AVrdeilho ; vintage, 1877 ; 21s. per dozen; character, full- 
bodied; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bcbeah, Singleton. -Name of wine, Reisling, 1870 ; vineyard, 
Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; area planted with this grape, 
8 acres ; quantity in stock, 500 gallons ; kind of vine, Reisling ; quantity of 
this wine produced annually, 2,(X)0 to 3,o00 gallons ; cost of cultivation per 
acre, £7 10s. Description — Keisling ; vintage, 1879 ; 18s. per dozen ; no 
spirit added ; character, light, dr}' ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained to stakes 
with wire trellis. 


Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Verdeilho, 1879; vinc- 
vard, Bcbeah. Extent of vineyard, 64 acres; quantity exhibited, six 
bottles ; quantity in stock, 44X) gallons ; kind of vine, Verdeilho, planted 
1866 to 1870; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 lOs. Description — vintage 
1879 ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained 
to stakes and wire. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Pinean, 1880; vineyard, 
Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantity in stock, 2,000 gallons ; 
kind of vine, Pineau, planted from 1866 to 1870; quantity annually pro- 
duced. 3,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s. Description — 
Pineau, vintage 1880 ; 18s. per dozeil ; no spirit added; character, full- 
bodied; soil, rich, dark loam ; .stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, B(.‘beah, Singleton.— Name of wine, Port, Red, 1878; vine- 
yard, Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 1,000 
gallons ; kind of vine, Port, mixed, planted 1865 and 1878; quantity of this 
win© ][)roduced annually 2,0n0 gallons ; cost of cultivation, £7 lOs. per acre. 
Description- Port, Red, 1878 ; lOs, per gallon; character, sweet; spirit 

A/r ^dfleci, 4/b proof ; trained to stakes with wire trellis ; soil, rich, dark loam. 

Munr^ Alexander, Bebeah, Singleton. — Name of wine, Muscat, 18f9 ; vineyard, 
Bebeah. Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 400 gallons ; 
kind ot vine, Muscat; quantity of this wine produced annually, 600 gallons ; 
cc 'it ot cultivation per acre, £7 lOs. Description — Muscat, taw'ny, yellow, 
vintage 18/9 ; lOs. per gallon ; spirit added, 4% proof ; character, sweet ; 

A to stakes with wire trellis. 

Munro, Alexander, Bebeah. Singleton.—Namc of w ine. Reisling, 1877 ; vineyard, 
1 ^ i Quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 136 gallons ; 

0 vine, Reisling ; quantity of this wine produced annually, 2,000 to 
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3,000 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, £7 10s, Description— Beisling, 
sweet, white, 1870 ; 10s. per gallon ; spirit added, 3% proof ; character, 
sweet ; soil, rich, dark loam ; trained to stakes with wire trellis. 

Mubbay, Andhew, Bannockburn, Inverell. — ^Name of wine. Bed Hermitage; 
vineyard, Hillside, Idi acres. Area planted with this grape, 5 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock. 1,200 gallons ; kind of 
vine, Bed Hermitage, planted from 1872 to 1879 ; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, about 2,750 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, about 
£10. Description— colour, red; no spirit added; character, full-bodied 
dry ; soil, volcanic, red soil ; trained on wires supported by stakes. 

Mubbay, Andhew, Bannockburn, Inverell. — Name of wine, Tokay or Salvanna ; 
vineyard. Hillside. Area planted w'ith this grape, 4 acres ; quantity exhi- 
bited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, about 700 gallons ; kind of vine, Tokay 
or Salvanna ; cost of cultivation per acre, £10; quantity of this wine pro- 
duced annually, about 2,4(X) gallons. Description— yellowish white, 
vintage 1882 ; no spirit added ; character, full-bodied, dry ; soil, volcanic 
red soil ; trained to wires sup})orted b'" stakes. 

Mukray, Andrew, Bannockburn, Inverell — Name of wine, Shiraz; vineyard, 
Hillside. Quantity exhil)itcd, six bottles ; quantity in stock, about 2,000 
gallons ; kind of vine, Shiraz. Description of w’ine — white wine, full- 
bodied, vintage 1880; 4s. per gallon; no spirit added; character, 
full-bodied, dry ; soil, volcanic red soil ; trained to wires. 

Murray, Andrews Bannockburn, Inverell. — Name of wine, Madeira; vineyard. 
Hillside. Area planted with this grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited, six 
buttles ; kind of vine, Madeira, planted 1877 and 1879 ; quantity of this 
wine ])roduced annually, about 700 gallons ; cost of cultivation per acre, 
about £10. Descrintion — white wine, full-lxxlied, vintage 1882 ; no spirit 
added ; character, lull-lxKlicd ; soil, volcanic red soil ; trained to wires 
supported by stakes. 

Murray, Anj>rbw% Bannockburn, Inverell.— Name of wine, Malbec ; Vineyard, 
Hillside. Area planted w ith this grape, 2 acres ; quantity exhibited", six 
bottles; (juautity in stock, about 400 gallons; kind of nne, Malbec. 
planted 1877 and 1879 ; quantity of this vino produced auuually, about 
l,2ot) gallons. DeserijHion — dark red, full-bodied, vintage 1882; 

3s. ])er gallon ; no spint added ; character, fiill-botlied, dry ; soil, 
volcanic red soil ; trained on w ires supported by stakes. 

These wines are stated to be made from the pure juice of the gra 2 >e, and 
are refined with the jnirest isinglass, The .sugar contaiiietl in the juice at the 
time the gralx's wore gathered was 27 per cent., by the Hunter River Vineyard 
sacchnrometer. The wine will therefore be found to yield a high percentage of 
natural spirit. Tokay contaiiied28 cent. 

OiULviK, Hon. Ei»vahd D., M.L.C., Viilgilbar, Clarence River.— Name of wine, 
Viilgilhar .No. 1; vinej'ard, Yulgiihar, 2 acres. Extent of area planted 
w ith the gnqx* from which thi.s wine is made. 1 acre ; quantity exhibited, 
six bottles ; kind of vine, unknow n, planted 1887 ; quantit}^ of this w ine 
produced annually, about lU) gallons, i)e^eriptiou — white, vintage 1875 ; 
no S 2 )irit added ; character, light, dry ; nature of .soil, A'c., decomposed 
graiute, on hill slo 2 )e to the west ; staked. This wine took first prize in its 
class at the Sydney International Exhibition of 1879. The vineyard is of 
limited extent. 

OoiLViK, Hon. Edw ard D., M.L.G., Yulgiihar, Clarence River. — Name of wine, 
Yulgiihar No. 2; vineyard, Yulgiihar, 2 ncro.s. Extent of area planted 
with this grnjie, J an acre ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; kind of wine 
and date of planting, Madeira or Verdeilho, 1807 ; quantity of tliis wine 
produced annual Oi) gallons ; deserii>tiou of this wine, light, dry, while, 
1875 ; no spirit added ; character, light. 

Ogilvie, Hon, Kdw aiu) D., M.L.C., Yulgiihar, Clarence River.—Name of wine, 
Yulgiihar ; vineyard, Yulgiihar, 2 acres. Extent of area planted with 
this gra])e, J an acre ; quantify exhibited, six bottles ; kind of vino and date 
of planting, Madcria or Verdeilho, 1807 ; quantity of this wine produced 
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annually, about 00 gallons. Descrij>tion — golden colour, vintage 187G • 
no spirit added ; full-bodied. * 

Ogilvik, Hon, Euwabd D., M.L.C.. Yiilgilbar, Clarence River.— Name of wine 
Yulgilbar Red ; vineyard, Yiilgilbar. Extent of area planted with this 
grape, i an acre ; quantity exhibited, six bottles ; kind of vine and date of 
planting, Red Hermitage and Rineau r^oir, 18G7; quantity of this wine 
produced annually, about 50 gallons. Heseription— dark red, vintage 
187G ; no spirit added ; character full-bodied, of the character of Burgundv* 
Smith, Jaatbs Montagu, Hinton, Hunter River.— JVame of wine, Est Est, JVuIIil 
J^ulla; vineyard, Nulla Nulla, on north bank of the Hunter, 13 acres in 
extent. Extent of area planted with this grape, about 2 acres ; quantity 

exhibited, six bottles; quantity of this wine in stock, about gallons • 

kind of vino and date of planting. Mixed Black Siianish and Mala^-a 
Muscatel, planted 1808. Description— sweet, tawny red colour, vintage 
1880; 6s. per gallon. This is a liqueur wine much liked, but a very 
small quantity is made, whu h could be increased were there a demand ; no 
spirit added ; nature of soil, &c., sandy alluvial, JS.E. aspect, steep hillside • 
trained to wire trellis. * 


Smith, James Montagu, Hinton, Hunter River.- Name-of wine Est Est, Sweet 
White ; vineyard, Nulla Nulla, on a hill on the nortli bank of river Hunter • 
extent, 13 acres. Extent of area planted with this grape, about 2 acres- 
quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantity of this wine in stock, about 1 000 
gallons; kind of vine, white Shiraz, planted 1808. Description— sweet 
white, dessert. Ipi; 5s. per gallon in bulk. This wine sells readily 
at the price named. Exhibitor sends it to test the effect of the voyage • no 
spirit added ; character, liqueur ; nature of soil, sandy alluvium, 8.E. aspect, 
steep hillside ; trained to stakes and trellis. 

Smith, James Montagu, Hinton, Hunter River.— Name of wine, Est Est S Dry 
Red; vineyard Nulla Nulla, on a hill on north bank of the Hunter river 
area phuUed with this srapo, about 5 aeres; (niantity 
exhibited, SIX bottles ; quantity of this wine in stock, about 2,(XK) gallons : 
kind of vine and date of planting, black Hermitage, planted 1808 ; r,„atitity 
of this wme produced annually, from 2,(m to 3,(X)(t fjallons. Description- 
light, dry, free from acidity, made 1883 ; 3*. Od. per gallon in bulk j no 

spirit added; strength, about 2096; nature of soil, sandy alluvium, white 
gravelly sub-soil,-easterly aspect ; trained to stakes and wire trellis. 

Smith, James Montagu, Ilinton. Hunter Ilivcr.— Name of wine, Est Est, Dry 

White; vineyard, ^ulla ^ulla on north bank of Hunter river. Extent of 
area planted with this grape, about 8 acres ; quantity ejthibitod, six bottles ; 
quan ity of tins wine in stwk, about 3,(K)0 gallons ; kind of vine and date 
of planting, isheplicrilsheisling, planted 18(;3 ; quantity of this wine pro- 
ducedauniially al, out 3,(kJ() gallons, as a rule; price of this wine when 
newly made at vineyard, about 2*. (id. per gallon. Heseriplioii-pale 

'‘I; “’ ll : •■I'.iraeter. 

arnvollv^iiL J pcF cciil. ; nature of soil, saiicly alliivium, wliitc 

gravelly hub-feoil ; trained to stakes and \^irc trellis. 

Stephen & Co., G II Ivaiilioe, Hunter lliver.— Name of wine, Ivanlioe 

planted w’itli ’this “ir*^ ’ **'"’*^'*' J^i'cr, 12 aeres in extent. Area 

exliibited, six bottles; kind of 

l,0(m gallons ; cost of ‘eulVh'qion pc^ Pi-<><lneed annually, 

espalier. ‘■•‘‘•‘••“reous hill-sid(‘, N.E. ; 


aspect, trained 


SiEPH^ & Co., G. H., lYnhoe, Hunter Biver.-Name of wine, Ivanhoo Her-' 

■^'■ea planted with this grape, 6 acres; 

wine produced ami’ually^ / w) ganlnf co"'! 
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character, medium ; strength estimated at 22% ; soil, red, calcareous ; trained 
espalier. 

Stephen & Co., G. H., Ivanhoc, Hunter River — Name of wine, Ivanhoe Bur- 
gundy; vineyard Ivanhoe. Area planted with this grape, 7 acres ; (piantity 
exhibited, six bottles ; (piantity in stock, 2,000 gallons ; ([uantity of tlii 5 
wine produced annually, 2,00<} gallons; cost of cultivation per acre £7. 
Description — red, a blend from several vineyards, vintage, 1882 ; no spirit 
added ; character, mctlium ; strength, about 229(j. 

.Wilkinson, John A., Coohilta. Dranxton. — Name of wine, Claret, 1881 ; vine- 
yard, Coolalta, Dranxton. Extent of area ]ilanted with the grape, 10 acres ; 
quantity exhibited, six bottles ; (piantity in stock, 15, 000 gallons; kind (^f 
vine, llcrniitage and JMalbec, 1807 ; (piantity of this wine produccii annually 
5,000 gallons; cost of cultivation per acre, £8; price of wine when newly 
made, 2s. 6d. per gallon. Description— full claret, ricli colotir ; vintage, 
1881 ; price in Sydney, 6 k. per gallon ; no spirit added ; character, medium ; 
strength about 22% ; soil, red ; volcauie nature, northerly ; aspect trained to 
stakes. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Branxtoc. — Name of wine, Hock; vineyard, 
Coolalta. Area plated wdth this grape, 4 acres ; quant exhibited, six (^uarfc 
bottles; quantity in stock, l(t,00(> gallons; kind of vine, Verdeilho 
and Shiraz, 18()7 ; quantity of this wine nroduced annually, 2,000 gallons ; 
cost of cultivation per acre, £8 ; price when newly made at vineyard 2s. 
6d. X)cr gallon. Descrixit ion— like hock, pale golden, vintage 1876; 
character, light or medium ; strength 22% ; soil, red volcanic ; trained. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Branxton. — Name of wine, Hermitage, 1880; 
vineyard, Coolalta; quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantity in stock, 
about 4,000 gallons ; kind of vine, Hermitage, planted 1867 ; cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre, £8 per annum. DeseViption — red, vintage 1880 ; character, 
full-bodied ; strength 2296 ; rod soil ; trained to stakes. 

Wilkinson, John A„ Coolalta, Branxton. — Name of wine Hermitage and Halbec, 
1881; vineyard, Coolalta. Quantity oxhihited, six bottles; quantity in 
stock, 4,000 gallons ; kind of vine, blend of Hermitage and Malbec ; planted 
1867 ; cost of cultivation per acre, '£8 per annum. Description — red, vintage 
1879; cliaracter, medium ; strength 229o ; red soil ; trained to stakes. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Branxton, — Name of wine, Burgundy, 1881; 
vineyard, Coolalta; quantity exhibited, six bottles; quantity in stock, 
1,<XX) gallons ; kind of vine, Burgiiiuly, ‘planted 1867; oust of cultivation 
p(^r acre, £8. Description— red, vintage 1881 ; character medium ; strength 
22% ; red soil ; trained to stakes. 

Wilkinson, John A., Coolalta, Branxton. — Name of wine, Pincau and Madeira : 
vineyard, Coolalta. (Juantity exhibited, six bottles ; quantity in stock, 
3, (XD gallons ; kind of vine, fdend I’ineau and Madeira ; cost of cultivation 
per acre, £8 per annum. Description — red, vintage, 1879; character, 

medium; strength, 22^\); soil, red; (rained to stakes. 

Wyndu.vm, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of w ine, Red Dalwood ; vine- 
yard, Dalwood; area, 70 acres; variety of grape. Hermitage; vintage, 
1877 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a liOO- 
gallou cask. 

Wyndiiam, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of w ine, Red Dalwood ; vine- 
yard Dahvood ; variet}’' of grape. Hermitage; vintage. 18S1 ; (piantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This w ine is a sample of a UXhgallous cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton,— Name of wine, Red Dalwood; 
vinevard, Dalwood ; variety of grape, Hermitage; vintage. 1881; ([nautitv 
exhibited, ciglit bottles. This wine is a sample of a 210-galloii cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dahvo()d, near Branxton.- Name of wine. Red Dalwoi^l; 
vineyard, Dalwtmd ; variety of grape. Hermitage, 1S82 ; quantity exhibited 
eight botilcs. This wine is a samidoof a S(X)-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dahvood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Red Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood; variety of grape Hermitage ; vintage, 1882 ; quantity 
exhibited eight bottle.s. Tliis wine is a sample of a 3,200-galloii cask. 
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Windham, John, Pal wood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Red Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood; variety of (irapo. Hermitage and Verdot; tintage 
1881 ; quantity exliibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of six casks, 
in all 1,9(X) gallons. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxtou.— Name of wine, Red Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood; variety of grape, Verdot; vintage, 1876; quantity 
exhibited, eiglit bottles. This wine is a sample of a 330-gallon cask. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Brauxton.— Name of wine, Red Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood, Variety of grape, Verdot ; vintage, 1882; quantity 
of wine exhibited, eiglit bottles. This wine is a sample of a 1,000-gallon 
cask. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.—Name of wine Red Dalwood; 

vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape. Verdot vintage, 1882; quantity 

exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of 1, (XX) gal Ions. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Brauxton. — Name of wine, Red Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Vatrety of grape, Verdot and Black Spanish*; 

vintage, 1881-82 quantity exhibited, eight bottles. Tliis wine is a sam2>lo of 
a 3,2(X)-gallou eask. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine Red Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of gnipe, Verdot and Blac k ISpanish ; 

vintage, 1881-82 ; ipiantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of a 3,100-gallon cask. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.—Name of wine, White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Ihiriety of grape, Verdot and Black Spanish J 

vintage, 1881-82 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of 12,000 gallons. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine, Red Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Malboc ; vintage, 1881-82; 
quantity exhibited, eiglit bottles. This wine is a sample of 1,7(X) gallons. 

Windham, John, Dalwocxl, near Branxton.— Name of wine, lied Dalwood; 
Must ; vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Hermitage ; vintage, 1883; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 1,000-gallon 
cask. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Rtul Dalwood ; 
Must ; vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Hermitage, 1883; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a l),(XX)-gallon eask. 

Windham, John, DahNood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Rod Dalwood ; 
Must; vineyard, Dalwood, Ahiriety of gra[)o, A'erdot and Black Spanisli ; 
vintage, 18H2-83 ; (juantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of a 3,0<X)-gallon eask, 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Red Dalwood, 
Must ; vineyard, Dalwood. \’ariety ol grape, Verdot and Black Spanish ; 
vintage, 1828-83 ; (juaiitity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of a 3,200-gallon eask. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine, Red Dalwood, 
Must ; vineyarvl, Dalwood. A^ariety of grape, Verdot and Black fcspanisli; 
vintage, 1882-83 ; quantity exliibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample 
of 12,000 gallons. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Bran.xton.— Name of wine, AVliito Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. V'ariety of grajie, rineau Blanc; vintage, 1877 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 240-galloa 
cask. 

Windham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. A^ariety of grape, Rineau Blanc; vintage, 1H79 ; 
quf utity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 3lX)-galloi] 
cask. 

AVindham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Dincau Blanc; vintage, 1879; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. Tnis wine is a sample of a 330 -gallou 
cask. 
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WxNDff AM, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pincau Blanc ; vintage, 1881 ; 

' quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 2,850‘gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of graj>o, Pineau Blanc ; vintage, 1881 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 320-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine. White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pincau Blanc ; vintage, 1882 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 210-gallon 
cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Madeira ; vintage, 1877 ; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 120-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, AVhito Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood , variety of grape, Madeira ; vintage, 1881 ; quantity 
exhibited, eight bottles. Tin's wine is a sample of a 110-gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, Vhitc Dalwood; 
viin‘yard, ])alwood. Variety of grape, Keisling and Madeira ; vintage, 
1879 ; quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of 1,000 
gallons. 

Wyndham, ffoHN, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, W bite Dalwood ; 
vineyard, lialwood. Variety of gra])e, B<‘isling ; vintau'C, 1881 ; qudntity 
exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of 330 gallons. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, W hi te Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Keisling ; vintage, 1881 ; quantity 
oxhihited, eight bottles. This ■wine is a sample of a l,20(Lgal!on cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton.— Name of wine, M bite Dalwood ; 
vineyard, Dalwood. Vari<'ty of grape, Shiraz ; vintage. 1881 ; quantity 
exhibited, oiglit bottles. Tlifs wine is a sample of a l,2</0.gallon cask. 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine. White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, J)ahvood. A'ariety of grape, Pedro Xinienes ; vintage, 1879; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of (><K) gallons. 

WyNDirAM, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of Mine, White Dalwood ; 
vineyard, lialwood. Variety of grape, Pedro Ximenes ; vintage, 1881 ; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 600-gallou 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, 'Uhito Dalwood; 
rinej’^ard, Dalwood. Variety of grape, Pedro Ximenes ; vintage, 1882; 
quantity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 230-galloQ 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of w ine, M bite Dalwood, 
Must; vineyard, Dalw'ood ; variety of grape, Keisling; vintage, J 

quanttty exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 330 gallon 

Wyndham, John, Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine. White Dalwood; 
vineyard, Dalwood; variety of grape, Keisling; vintage, 1883; quan- 
tity exhibited, eight bottles. This wine is a sample of a 320-galloii 

Wyndham, John. Dalwood, near Branxton. — Name of wine, White DuIw^xkI ; 
vineyard, DaWood; variety of grape, Pineau Blanc; vintage, 1883; quan- 
tity exhibited, eiglit bottles. This wine is a sample of seven casks, each 
1,200 gallons ; in all 8,400 gallons. 

The exhibitor furnishes tlie following information : — 

Tln»se wines represent 7 1, <>00 gallons in stock, and 276.000 gallons made from tlio 
years 1870 to 1883, inclusive. The quaiditios pnxluctd annually vary 
according to season. The vintage of 1883 exceeded 45.tK)0 gallons, attcr 
the loss of nearly Iialf the crop by bail, 3:c. The vineyard covers an 
area of 70 acres. The cost of cultivation per acre is from ITS to x-t , t le 
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whole vineyard being: kept at all times in perfrct order. The vintage of 
18S3 has boon purchased by Messrs. Woods Ilrothors & Co., at an average 
of over 2s. 6d. per gallon. Tlio cliaracter of tlie wines ranges from li]^ht 
to modiiiin, full-bodied ; strength from 20% to 24% natural proof spirit ; 
the bulk being 2196 natural proof spirit. TJie wines are not fortified. 
The soil is a red sandy loam, generally of great depth, with a substratum 
of ironstone gravel ; then a rich marl clay, intermixed with small globules 
of lime. The mode of cultivation is with horse-plough between the vinos, 
and with hand-ho3 to break up under vine rlants — all vines staked and 
trained on wire espalier fashion. The vines were first planted by the late 
George Wyndham, the father of the i^resent proprietor, in the years 1829, 
1S33, and about 1857. After the new plantation began to bear fruit the 
old vinos were taken up. The industry has therefore been established at 
Dalwood for more than fifty years. The vineyard is kept in the highest 
possible slate of tadtivation, and all vine and wine refuse is regularly 
returned to the soil in a systematic manner. 

Babbett ct Co., Buckingham Street, Sydney. — Bitters. 

Hume & Peobum, Kegont Street, Kedfern, Sydney. — Samples of Noyeau, Mara- 
schino, Curacoa, and Usquebaugh. 

Hume <fe Peobum, Regent Street, Redfern, — Fruit wines. 

Hume & Peobum, Regent Street, Redfern, Sydney. — Staughton bitters, orange 
bitters, golden bitters, aromatic tonic bitters, Champagne quinine wine, 
phosphated tonic wine quinine nervine. 

Class CXXXIIl. — Cordials and Syrups. 

Babbett & Co., Buckingham Street, Sydney. — Limejuice cordial. Syrups and 
cordials. 

Hume & Peobum, Regent Street, Redfern, Sydney. — Raspberry vinegar, limejuice 
cordial, lemon syrup, peppermint, clovcif, pineapple syrup. Lemon syrup, 
raspberry syrup. 

Class CXXXIV. — Aerated and Mineral Waters. 

Babbett & Co., Buekingbam Street, Sydney.-— Aerated and mineral waters. 

CooMA Pastobal, Aobicultural, and Pi.ouGur.vo Association, Cooina. — Small 
sample of mineral water frem spring near C’ooma. 

Hume & Peobum.* Regent Street, Redfern, Sydnc}^— Lemonade, tonic-water, solt- 
zer-water, ginger ale and .sodawater. 

Class CXXXV.— Vinegar. 

Barrett & Co., Buckingham Street, Sydney. — Vinegar. 

Monk, D. J., 295, Sussex Street, Sydney.— Vinegar. 

The manufacture of vinegar has been carried on by the present proprietor 
for about twenty years. The production weekly of vinegar is about 2, 0(H) gallons 
or 1(X),0()0 to 150, (XK) gallons per annum. Almut twenty men are constnntly 
employed, besides coopers. Tlic (luantity of vinegar bottled weekly is about 
300 to GOO dozen, llic iiricc of vinegar is less than it is sold at in London. 

Class CXXXVI. — Provisions not speciited in otuer classes. 

.Tastes, jf., Pidon (Shown nndci* the anspiiros of the Piefon. Cnin«len, sml 
Campbell town Agricultural and Horticultural Society, G. Bradbury, 
Secretary).— Bacon, barns. 

Meaker, George, Spring Bank, Bcgn.— Bacon, bams. 

PicTON, Camden, and CAMPUELT/rowN Agbxcultubal Society, Pictou 
Pradbury Secretary ).— Pacou, hams. 
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^OUTH Coast and West Camden Co-opbrative Co. — Office, Sussex Street, 
Sydney (John Graham, Manager). — Bacon, hams. 


«ECT{ION I.— AGBICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Class CXXXVII. — Collections of AoRicuL^njiuL Products 

ALliEN, Executrix find Executors of the late John Stony Creek, Young. — ^White 
wheat. 

Andiuiws, B. E., Woodsido, Manning River. — Maize; maize in cob. 

Bridle, Wm., Rose Vale, Tuiniil. — Twelve cobs white spindle maize. 

Brown, John,. Burrundulla, Mudgec (per M^dgce Agricultural -Society). — 
Maize. 

Cohen & Levy, Tamwortli. — Wheat. 

CoNDiE, Rorert, Shoal ha veil. (Sec South Coast and Wert Camden Co-ojicra- * 
• tivc Comj)any). — Maize. 

•CoNLON, J.,* Ihcton* (Sliown under auspices of Picton, Camden, and Campbcll- 
. town Agricultural Sootety). — Black sorghum. 

CoNLON, B., Freeman’s Reach, Ifawkesbury River.— Maizejn cOb. 

Cox, Heiujert A., Burnimlulla, Mudgec. — Maize, white and yellow 
Craven, T. W , 1(51, Sussex Street, Sydney. — Maize and oats, millet-sccd. ' 

Tlie latter exhibit was grown by Mr. Chas. Phillips o£ Raymond Terrace. 
Millet is used as provender for horses, and said to possess, rare fattening 
qualities. .* ♦ 

Craven. T. W. 1(51, Sussex StreeC, Sydney.— One bag,* each half bushel, of tlie 
followipK:-- • J J 

* Blue boiling, peas, Hunter river. 

Yellow^ began maize, Maeleay river. 

. Feed oats ^ 

Seed oats (Tartarian) j . 

Ditto ditto ^ Mannitig river. 

Mixed black and white | 

Cape barley J 

Tlio^ oats and barley were gro.wn at Croki. Maiming river, by Mr. Geo. 
Shoesmith and Mr. Peter Davis. 

Craven, T. AV^., Il51, Sus.sex .Street,.Sydney. — Alaize cobs. 

The above exhibits were a grown ou (Ko Maeleay rivQr. They were mostly 
grown by Mr. Wm. Arthur, Raiubow Reaeli. 

‘Crawford, A. R., Moona Plains, Waleha. — White haricot beans. 

This bean is a vunnei;or pole bean. Itaiiay also be grown witli’oul polos or 
stocks. It is very prodHelive of a tine llpvour. and may be used either green or 
dry. It stands liot weatlicr well, or continued wet. 

Davton Brotuers, Summer Street. — Onmge, heat, oats. 

Dit^ell, John, Mosheirn, Inverell. — AVhCat, maize, skinless barley. 

Doust, D., Camden (Shown under the auspices of tlie Pieton. Camden, and 
Campbv'lltown Agricultural Society ; G. Bradbury, Secretary. — ‘ 

Black sorghum, yielding oO bushels of seed and 20 ious fodder to the 
acre.. 

Planter’s friend, yielding 10 Imshe^s {nr aere? 

Pearl millet, „ 10 „ ,, 

Downes, P. W., Camden (Shown under the auspices of (he Picton, Camden, 
and Campbelltown Agricultural Society ; G. Briulbnry, Secretary). - 

Largo yellow maize, yiekling 80 bushels ])er acre. 

Small ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

‘Buekwhoat „ 10 „ „ 

Planter’s friend „ -10 ,, ,, 
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Deter, John K., Tamworth.— Barley, wheat, oats, maize, Hungarian millet. 
Dunk, T., Camden (Shown under the auspices of the Picton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricultural Society; G. Bradbury, Secretary). — 

Creeping wheat, yielding 3fi bushels per acre. 

White „ „ 30 „ „ 


Foley, James, Lower Peak, Mudgee (Shown under the auspices of iho Mudgeo 
Agricultural Society). — Wheat. 

Geehan, James, Freeman’s EeacJi, Windsor, -Hawhesbury River. — Maize, . 

Gillespie, L. — Orange, maize, oats. 

Graham, Neville, Murrumbhrrah (Vide South Coast and West Camden Co- 
jierafivc Company). — Wheat. * 

Grant, William, Mnllamuddy, near Mudgeo; Per Mudgee Agricultural Socie- 
ty. — ]\raizc (large). 

Hatter, Jas., Camden (Shown under the auspices of the Picton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricultural Society ; G. Bradbury, Secretary).— 

Oaten liay, yielding 30 cwt. per acre. Lucerne hay. 

Henderson, Wm., Spring Farm, near TTmlla (Shown under the auspices of the 
Southern New England Pastoral and Agricultural Sdeiety ; Jktr. d. D. 
Leeco, Secretary). — White u heat. 

The locality whore this exhibit was grown is about 3,500 feet above sea-level ; 

latitude, about 31 deg. south. 

Hurst, William, Bathurst (Shown through Messrs. E. Webb ife Co„ Bathurst). 
— Wheat, 07 i lbs. * 

Hutchison, James, Singleton. — Maize, lueerno seed, ivlicat, pats, Englisli 
barley. 

Hyan, S. H., Wharf-street, off Market-street, Sydney. — 

Maize. Samjdcs from the Shoalhavcn, Manning, Clarence, Mticloay, 
and Bega districts. 

Oats. Tartarian black, feed and seed. 


Isbester, Thomas, Gulgong, near 3Iudgco (Per Mudgee Agricultural Society).—' 
Wheat, skinless hnrley, skinless oats, Mammofh rye. 
jAnNCEY,.JoHN, Anglcdale, B('ga. — Maize, 3 'ellow dentcil. • • 

This exliil)it was grown by the exliibitor ; tin* maize weighs, bn the averago, 60 lbs. 

to the bushel, the yield being SO bushels to the aeiv. 

Kelly, Peter, Wilbertree, Arudge'e (IVr Mudgee Agricultural SocietyJ.— White 
oats. Maize, large, aiul Ninety-day. 

Keollner, Kilian, Tarraganda, B<*ga.— Maize, old yclhT^v, 

This exhibit iveigbs G2 lbs. to the bushel, and, on the average,* yields 70 bushels , 
to the acre. 

Maekay, G. E., Albury. — White oats. 

Martin, W. Eraser, J. P., 131, Sussex Street, Sydney.-— ^faize. 

McAlister, 11. & . 1 ., Tiimut. — Bed spindle corn or maize, in cob. 

•McPadyen, .John, Bulwarra, West Arailland.— Maize, sorghum. 

•McLean, James, Corowa.— Wheat, white and red. 

McMahon, T., Burragorang (Shown under auspices of Picton, Camden, and 
Campbelltown Agricultural Society; G. Brailbiiry, Secretary).— Large 
yellow maize, yielding 80 bushels per aero. 

Moffatt, »TosTAn, iJralla (Slioun under the ausi)ices of tlio Southern New 
England Pastoral jtnd Agrrcultnral Society). - Wheat. 

Moorf., .J. E., Camden. (Shown und(‘r auspices of Picton, Capid(Mi, and Cainp- 
belltown Agri cultural Society). — Maize, yielding CO I)ush(*]l 5 per acre. Early 
-r rencli do., yielding 40 busliels ])er acre. Black sorghum. 

. ivIuNN, A. L., Maizena ^yorks, Merimbula.— Maize in eob. 
jVIunsI":, Samuel, Kelvin* Grove Farm, near Hralln, New England (ShoAvn 
ihrougli the Southern New Englan Pastoral and AgrienUnml Association; 
Mr. J. 1 ). Ja'ccc, Seerotary).— O ik* box maize cobs. Wheat, I bag contain- 
ing two samples, rod and white. 
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The locality where this exhibit was produced is about 3,500 feet above sea- 

lovel. Lat. about BT'* south. 

Onslow, Mrs., Camden .Park (Sliown under tho auspices of Pieton, Camden, and 
Campbclltown Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; G. Bradbury, Seerg- 
tary).— 

Lar^o yellow maize, yielding 80 bushels per acre. 

Small do. do. 60 • do. 

‘ Early French maize, do. 40 do. 

Buckwheat, do. 10 do. 

Sorgrum, yielding 50 bushels seed and 20 tons fodder to the. acre. 

Page, Samuel, Mullamuddy, near IMudgcc (Shown under the ausjiiccs of Mud- 
gee Agricultural Society). — AVOiite oats. 

PiCTON, Camden, AND Camehelltown AciRicrLTURAL Society, George Bradlnjry, 
Secretary (Vide entries* under names <>f Mrs. Onslow, F. \V. Downes, 
T. McMahon, J. E. Moore, 1). Doust, .f. Conlon, T. Dunk, and Jas. Hayter). 
— Maize, wheat, r 3 'e, buckwheat, linseed, sorghum, millet-seed, oaten hay, 
lucerne liay. 

Bobeetson, D. F., IJrungle, near Tumut. — AVIieat. 

Half* bushel white lammas wheat, a fair samide of 300 bushels ; yield per 
acre, S2 bushels. 

Scott, W. F„ Orange. — ‘Wheat. 

Skerey, Tiios., Yurrang, BnVrawang. — Oals. 

Smallm'ood, 1). J., Caddia Bead, Pitt Town, llaskesbury Biver. — Large white 
maize, large vellow maize, ninety-day maize. 

Smith, Irwin, Waltendboen. — ^Vllcal. 

South Coast AND West Gvm DEN Co-oBERATiVE Company. Oilice, Sussex Street, 
Sydney'; .lohn Graliani, Manager. — Wlieat grouii at MurrumbuiTah, maize 
‘groMTi at Shoal ha veil. 

SouTinvooD, (i. ]Mu(lgoe (Per Mudgee Agricultural Society). — Wheat. 

Si’RiNO Hill Farmers’ I.'nton, vSpring Hill. — Cereals. 

Storey Crago, J^dni Street, Singleton.— “\Vheat,„ lucerne-secd. 

Summer]! vYs, George, Pioneer Farm, Alonteagle, Young (Shown under auspices 
of Biirrangong Ihistoral and AgrieuHural Society ; F. A. Bruek, Secretary). 
— AVUite laminas M'heat, cleaned b>' m innoMing macldnc. ^ 

Taylor, Deighton, Springfiehl, Figtree, P. t)., Illawarra.— Seed maize. 

Urquiiart, John, tyCDonald’s Creek, Mudgee (Sliowu througli Mudgoc Agri- 
cultural Soeiet}"). — AAOient. 

A^ickeuy, Eidvard. Tuniiit. — AVliite spindle maize, horsetoolli maize. 

AVall, John, Botobolar, Mudgee (Shown through Mudgee Agricultural 
• Society), — AA'^heat, 

AA^alsh, Samuel, Long Su ainp (Shouu through Spring Hill Farmers’ Union). — 
AVhoal (wliite). 

AV'.fcRBOTSE, T., Spring Hill, near Orange (Shown through Spring . Hill 
Farmer’s T^nion). — (bits (white). 

AA^ebb Co., Bathurst. — AVheut. 

AYingiiam, Geo., Spring Grove, near Orange (Shown through Spring Hill 
Fanners’ Union). — AA'hcat (white). . 

AVulson, AA'illiam, Merton Street, Bathurst. — Barley, maize, oats. 

‘Young, O. K., High Street, AVest Maitland. — AVheat, barley, oals, maize, 
sorghum seed, iilanter’s friend, lucerne seed, blue millet seed. 


Class ,CXXXV1II. — Colllchon or IIokticultukal 

PliOOl’CTS. 

Bowen, G. B., Bowen^ Mount, Kurrajong. — Oranges, lemons, and mandarin 
oranges. * * . 

Dunston, AVm., Kurrajong.— Oranges and Icmg^s. 

.Griffin, T. H. F., BicbmonJ. — Oranges. 
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JoiTN, Thomas, junr., Tvurrnjonpr.— Oranges and lemons. 
M’JCkown, W. fL, Kosovillp, Gordon. — Oranges and lemons. 
P£cK, HRirBY, Kurrajong Heights. — Oranges and lemons. 


Class CXXXIX.— Processes, implements, and Machinery 
USED in Cultivation. 

Ritchie, R. A., George and Macquarie Streets, Parramatta.— Ploughs. 

Ritchie, William, pranville. Light plough, No. 1 ploiiglj, with revolving coulter 
and extra finish, two-horse plough, without paint or filing. • *. 

Weight, John, 377, Sussex Street, S.ydney. No. 1 plougli, 3 ploughs, 1 pr. 
harrows, 1 scarifier, 1 set whip])! e-trees, 1 plough (electro-plaletl and 
painted) 1st prize at Ilawkesbury Show. * 


SECTION K.— ETHNOLOGY. ARCHyEOLOGY, AND NATURAL 
• HISTORY. 

Class CXLIV. — Ethnological Collections. 

Gommissionehs ■ FOB New Sorrn Walks. — Six photographs of Australian 
aborigines, originally prepared for the Now South Wales Comniis.siouer.s 
for the Amsterdam Exhibition by J. W. Lindt of Grafton, New Soatli 
Wales, and Melbourne, Victoria. 

Tliese photographs were feiken from life by ]\Ir. Lindt, and comprise men, 
women, and children of various ages, belonging to the tribes of the Olaivuee Rivt'r, 
Richmond^ River, T^rara River,, Yulgilbar, Ouuglebiing and the Northern Coast 
of New South Wales. 

Views of Old Sydney and Parramatta at 'and about the period of settlement; 
ph<^ograi)hcd^ by the Government Printer, for the Coimnis.sioncrs, from 
Collins’s account of the English Colony of N.S.W., London, 17‘dS, and 
Hunter’s Journal of Transactions at Port Jackson and Norfolk Island, 
London, 1703, lent for the purpose by the Secretary to the New South 
Wale.^ Commission. ^ # 

Cox, Allastee E., 75, JIuntcr Street, Sydney. Ethnological Collection. (Illus- 
trating Australia and surrounding I.slands, &e.) — 

Slone axe-heads, Australia (New South Wales and Queensland). 

Stono aXc-hcads, New Caledonia. 

Stone axc-hcads, Fiji. 

Stone axe-heads, ^olomon Islands; 00, 05, 70, with handles. 

Stone axe-hcads, from Caroline Islands. 07 made from large tridacua 
shell. 

Stone axc-hcads with handlo.s. New ^Guinea. 

Axe-head fixed in double, liaudlc, used for sliaping canoes. Can be used with 
cither long or sliort handle, as required, and is so made tliat the 
handle rotates when fixed iu tlic long, and allows the workman to use it at 
any angle he may wisli. 

Stone axe-head in handle, N(;w Caledonia. 

Fighting spears, (iucciisland. 

Fighting spears, Potany Pay, New Soulli Wales. 

Womcra for thrqufing spears, New South Wales. 

Shi 'Ids, New South Wales. 

Shijrld, Queensland. 

Nulla Null as, Queensland, 

BoomcraDgs, Queensland. ISH is also used as a sword. 
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Boomerangs/ New South Wales. 

BoomerangSr (Jucenslaiid. 

prills from Solomon Island, used for making holes tlirou^jh shells, <fec., and 
boring holes in the wood of which canoes are eonslructed ; by this means 
they arc sewn togctlicn. It is 8U])posed that the possession of this valuablo 
drill accounts for these isftindors building Ifirgcr and more powerful canoes 
tlian any other islanders. • 

Womora, Queensland. 

Images talg^n from bows of war canoes, Solomon Islands.* 

Food-bo*nds, South Sea Islands. 

Imago taken from bow of war canoe, Solomon Islands. 

Double-handled sword, supposed to be from New Caledonia. 

Solomon Island sword. 

Meric, New Zealand, mach) from symphias of lower jaw of the whale. 

Stone war hcad-dresSj Florida Islands. 

Stall’s used oidy by chiefs in Solomon Islands, probably for inflicting 
'punishraant? 

Stone-headed clubs, New Guinea. 

AV^ombabbadah, for lighting only, Now South Wales. 

Nulla NtTlla, Queensland. 

Boomeyang, (Jul'ensland. 

Carved paddle, Solomon Islands. 

Clubs, South Sea Isbimls. 

Paddles, canoe, South vSea Islands. 

Spears with tale heads. Admiralty Islands. 

Sliields made of basket-work. South Sea Islands. 

Iron-licadecl axes, N cw G uinca, now used in place of stone, and obtained 
from the traders. 

•Bows, South Sea islands. 

Club, South Sea islands. 

Bow and 13 rUs^h arrows,* tipped with coeoa-nnt wood, barbed with Iinmaii, 
bones ; nine tipped with cocoa-nut wood, not barbed. Poisoned. Solomon 
Islands. . . • . 

Tliirty rush arrows, cocoa-nut wood tifped, red ami oehred points. Poisoned. 
Thepc arc used both as paddles and suonls, South Sea Islands. 

AVar sword.s, carved luindlos, South Sea Islands. 

Sword baibctl with shark teeth, Solomon Islands. 

Spears, South Sea Islamls. 

Spear-licad, South Sea Islands. 

.Spear,* barbed witfi liunian bones, poisoned, Solomon islands. 

JhJls of Tap])a, Fiji ; twenty-six and live ydras long respectively. 

Canoe ornaments, Solomon Islands. • 

t'anoe \Y!ir ornament, Solomon ishind.s.- 
' Twenty slioW bracelets, Solomon Islands. 

(3iiinam l>oxo.s, used whilst chewing bctcl-nuts, Solomon Island 
AVater-bottlc, Fiji. 

Nine hair-conihs, South Sea Islands. 

Bouse mats. New' Guinea. 

Head-dress, w orn at war dance, New Hebrides. 

Presses of females, South Sea islands. 

Bre sscs of males, South Sea Tslnuds, • 

Medic'inal plants, worn round the neck charms, Solomon Islands. 

Caps, South Sea Islands. • • . 

Baskets and bags made from loaves of cocoa-nut palm, South Sea Islauds. 

Shell necklace; SolomoiT islands. * • ^ * 

Tatuam, Edwin, ^ullons Street, Balmain, Sydney.— ^01 ass shade, containing— 
. Australian aborigines' camp; Australian kanganx) chase; Au^tialiaii 
opossum hunt— nil made by the exhibitor fiom glass. llHistrative oJ 
habits of Australian blacks. 
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Clasi^CXLVII. — Implements connected with Fishery. 

Jewell, Er>WARr>, Botany, near Sj^lney.— Fishing lines for catching sclmappcr. 
bream, cod, llatlLcad, shark, and other fish. 


Class CXLVIII.-*-CollectionS of Animals stuffed, &c. 

Dailey and Kerr, 111, King Street, S^’dney^. — Stuffed animals, tncluding birds 
of New Soiii/h Wales. 

Dray, James S., 84, Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney.—Colleeiion of birds— 


Common name. 

The Red Robin 

Yellow -tufted Honey eater 

Parrakect 

Little Lorikeet 

Porpliyry Crowned Lorikeet 

The King Parrot 

The Regent Bird 

The Rosclla Parrot (2) 

The Lory do. 

Green Leek do. 

Dluc Mountain Parrot 
The Shell do. 

The Pitta Bird 
Lorikeet 


Scientific name. 

Petroica multicolor. 

Ptilotis auricorflis.^ 

Platycereus spuriiis. 
Glossopsitta pusilla. 

Do. l)or]>hyrocephalus. 

Aprosmietus seapulatus. . 
Serieulus melinus. 

Platycereus aximius. 

Do. ])ennantii. 

Pol y t el i s ba r r a 1.) a n ( I i . 
Trichoglossiis nova? hollandia?. 

Do. oliliAolepidoius. 
Pitta st rep i tans. 

Triclioglossus conciunus. 


Dray, James S., 81, Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, S^’dney — 

1. The Diamond Snake (Morelia Sj)illotes, iion-veiiomoiis), North Shore, 

Sydney. 

2. Tlie Laoc Lizard (Hydrosaunis varius). North Shore, Sydney. 

3. The Tiger Shark, or Wobbegong (Crussorliinus bar^atur), ' Sydney 

Harbour. 

4. ' The Dog Fish, or Puppy Sliark, Sydney Harbour, North Slioiw 

5. The Hammer-headed or Shovel-nosed Shark (Zygouia lecnweiiii), 

S 3 'dney Harbour, Nortl^ vShore. 

6. The Great Kangaroo (Macropus major), Wellington. * 

Young one taken and thrown oift of tlie jiuucli hy its mother when liard 
pressed b^” dogs. 

7. The Native Dear (Phascolarch»s eincrea), North Shore, Sydiny. 
Female and 3 ’oung one, the young mic just having left its mother’* pouch for 

good. 

* 8. The common busli opossum (Phalarihista vul])ina), North Shore, 

’ Sydney. 

Female and young one, the 3 'oung one taken from out of its mother’s pouch 
attached to teat. 

9. The ring-tail opossum (Phalangisla laniginosa), North Sliorb, Sydney. 
Female and two young ones, the young just left the mother’s pouch and 

almost able to take care of themselves. 

10. • The Great Flying Piialangcr, or Great Dla^'k Flying Situirrel, male 

(Phetalirista lagudnoldeft), North Shore, Sydney. , , 

11. The*Fhdng Squirrcljiko Bolidcus, or Flying Sugar Squirrel, female 

(Belideus sciui^cus). North Shore, Sydney. 

12. The Native Cat (Dasyuru.s viverrimus), North Shore, Sydney. 
CoMMissioNiSRs FOB New Suutii W^ales. — Exliibits procured fur the Commissiou 

by the Trustees ef the Australian Museum, Syduey. 
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Group I. — Paradise and Bower Birds, &c. 


iEluroedus crassirostris ^ 1 Cat 
Do. do. ? y Birds. 

2 Ptilonorliynclius liolosericctis 
— Satin Hirds. 

Sericulus j 

Jv ^ Dragoon Bird. 


Pitta strcpitans 
Do. do. 


Orcocinola liiiiulata 5 1 BmsK 
* Do. do. ^ y Thrush. 

Mimeta viridis ) ri r\ ’ ^ 

Do. <lo: $ {Green Oriole. 

Plilorliis paradisca 5 ^ - 

% { RiQo Birds. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


iy 


G Kour [I.— t-TIoney-eaters. 


Anlliorlnera nfblivora cJ 


Ptiloti.s fn.sra ? 


• Do. carunculata 

c? 

Do. 

ehrysops cJ 

Do.* do. 

? 

Do. 

do.- c? 

Mcliphaga phrvgia 

? 

J)o. 

lowiiiii..* 

l)o. do. 

s 

Do. 

auricomis 9 

M(‘lioriiis soricoa 

cf 

Mid ithre plus brt'virostris. ’ 

Do. noVTO hollaiidia) 9 

Ai'aidliorvJichus tonuirostris, 

Do. do. 


Tropid< 

■ruyiichus bin'oruidos 

Do. scrieva 


Philcmpn citivoi^nlai'is 


Myzomcla sanj'uiiioh^nta 
J )o. do. 

. Do. . ‘ do. 

Melithrcptus luiiulatus 


Do. 
riilolis fusoa 


di.>. 




PI ce t orli y ncdi a 1 a iic eol a t'a 
3Myzaiitlm garruVi r? 

! >o. do. c? 

Ptiloti< flavicollis ({ 

Do. do. i 


Ta‘ 


GROiTr ni. — O wls and Podakgi. 


A til one boobool. (J 
Do. do. $ 


Poilavi^n.s .strii^oidos cT 

l>o. do. 


Gijorp TV. — -Wood-Swallows akd Swallows. 


Art a mu s sordid us 9 
Do. do. ‘ 

J^o. siipon iliosiis 9 
Do. do. 


Laixrnopla^to^ ariol 
Do. do. 

lliruiulo frontalis. 


Gijoi i’ V.-^Fi.vc.vrt iiEKs, 


Rhipidiira albiscapa 
-Do. do. 

Mouarcha cariiiala • • 
Do. dti, 

Myia£»ra plumhoa 
Sauloprocla motafilloido.s 9 


Saulopr.^cfa motaGilloinos 9* 
allioi^ularis 
Do. do. 9 

Gool>asilou’«: clirvsorrlioiis 
D<r do. 9 


GRt)i:P VL — PlDEON.'^. 


Pliaps cliah'optora 
Do. (‘lo^ans 
i)(). do. - 9 
^ llialcophap.s ohrysoidilora 
*- DeypRaps loj)hoii‘s 
Do.» do. 

r MOO])clift tran<]uilla (J 9 


Ihilopus suporbus J" 

Do. ilo. c? 

P. J)o. swain sold. 
^lacropViXia phasianolla 9 
2 lAMU'osaivia pioala. 

1 Mogalo[>ivi'ia assiuiillis 
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Section K.] 


Xf'efr South Wales, [Class 148. 


Group Vll. — IjArks and Eptiiianuras, etc. 


•Antlins australis $ 

Do. do. ? 

OiiK'lorairpIms cantillaus (J 
Clitlioiiicola sa^jittata $ 
Epbtliianura'albifrons r? 

Do. do. 

Geoup VIII, 

Climact(?ris Iciicoplioea ? 

Do. erytlirops ^ 

Do. Bcandciis c? 


Eijhthianura albifrons ? 
Do. tricolor ^ 

Do. do. ^ 

Do. aurifrons r? 
Ho. do. c? 


. — Tbee-climbeks. 

Sittclia chrysoptcra. 
Do. do. * 


Group IX. — Robin.s and Tihckiucads.' 


Petroica pbccnicca ^ 
•Do. Icagii c? 

Do. do. $ 
Edpsaltria australis 
Do. do. 


Edpsaltria clirysorrIiou.s ^ 
J^o. do. y 

Pachyccpliala gutturalis 
Ho. * do. 9 


Group X. — Kingfisher.?, Bef.-katkr,?, 

Haloyon sanctus c? ' . Alorops oroaUis 2 

„ , . l^o.- ■ do? 

3 lauysiptcra sylvia. 


Group XI.— Rvrdaloti;.?, Malubi, Finchi;.?’ 
Bkistlk-biui)?‘, etc. 


ParJalotiis punclatus r? 

Do. atJinis — Tasmaniii 

Do. do. ^ do. 

Do. do. y do. 

Ori^^ma rubricata y 
Diiaeuui himindinacoum 
Aniadiaa guttj^ta y 
Do. ■ do. 

Ho. do. 


Sjdiciiura bracby])tcra 
. ’ l>o. do. y 

Mai urns gouldii 
l>o, do. ^ 

Do. lauibcrti 
Do., cy aliens ^ 

1^0. do, ^ 

Ho. melanotus (j' 


Group XII.— Cockatoos and PXrrots, etc. 


Calyptorhyuclius funerciis y 
Ho. do. y 

Ho. . Icacbii y 

2 Cacatua galerita y 
Ho. leadbeatcri 2 

Ho. do. ^ 

Ho. roseicapiJla A 

Ho. do, ^ 

Oalloceplialum galloatum ju\r. 
Ho. do. y 
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Plaiyccrcus pnllidice]).s. 

Ho. bar nurd ii 

J>o. * do. y 
Psephotus liicmatonotus 
Ho. piileberrinius. 
Calopsitta uovto hollaudia) d 
Do. * do. , f 

Pezoporus formosus. • ‘ 
Toiclioglossua uovo) Lollandia) d 
Ho. do. ? 



Section K.] 


New South Wales. 


[Class 148. 


2 Aprosmictus scapulatiis $ c? 

2 Do. erylliropterus c? (J 
Platycercus penantii c? 

Do. do. $ 

Do. eximius ^ 

Do. do. ? 

Gkoup 

Pomatostomus tciDporalis ^ 

Do. do. ? 

Struthidea cincrea $ 

Do. do. 

Graucalus mo Ian ops. 

Do. mentalis. 

Do. do. $ 

Campophaga tricolor ^ 

Do. do. ? 

Do. leucomelajua ^ 


Toichoglossus concinnus ^ 

Do. ? 

Do. pusillus 

Do. do. ? 

Melopsiitacus undulatus $ 

2 Do. do. 

XIII. 

Falcunculus frontatus $ 

Do do. ? 

Grallina picata. 

P > o])l \ ode s L* rc pi t an s . 

Dioiaedca cxLilans — -Albatross. 

Do. mt*lanopllr 3 ^s do. 
Polecanus couspicillatus — Pelican. 
Cygiius atrata —Black swan. ' 
Dromaius nova? hollandiie— Emu. 


Group XIV. — Lyre Birds. 


Menura superba ^ ? 

Gkolt X 

2 Scolopax Australis 
2 8ch(cncdus Australis. 

2 Cbaradrius xantliochoilus. 

1 Hiaticiila uigrifrous. 


Menura albcrte c? 

. — Snipe, Plovers, &c. 

1 Lobivancllus lubatus. 

3 Cladorhyiichus pcetoralis, 
1 Totanu.s griscopygius. 


Group XVI. — Rail and Quail. 

2 Rallus pcctorali.s. 

2 Syiioicns Australis. 

2 Excalf a toria sinensis. 


Macropus major $ 

Halrnaturus ruticollis 
Do do ? 

Do bonnet tii ? — Tasmania J 

Phasoolnrctos oinoiva — Xativo bear. 

Phalaiigista fulit;iuosa, Tasmania 1 Opossums. 

Do vivernna ? do ) J 
Pliascolomys wombat, do — Wombat. 

I’toropus polioooplmlus j 

Dasyurua maeulatus— Tlic spotted Dasyiire. 

Pliascogale pencillata — Tlie Pliaseogale. 

Bettongia Greyii, (troy's Jerboa. 

1 Ornithorhynehus paradoxus — The duck-billed platypus. 
1 Echidna hyslrix — The spiny aut-eater. 


2 Turnix melanogaster. 

1 Do. variiis. 

2 Uoturnix pectoral is. 


Mammals. 


Kangaroos. 
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Section K.] 


New South Wales, 


[Class 148 . 


Eeptiles (in two okoups) 

Tho frilled lizard (Chlamydosaurus Kingii). 
Cyclodus gigas. 

Egernia Cunninghamii. 

Do do (head of). 

Tropidolepi sma -ma j us . 

Gramniatophora muricata. 

Grammataphora barbala. 

Trazj-dosaurus rugosus. 

Lophognathus Gilberti. 

Hydrosaurus yarius. 
rh 5 dlQrus myliusii. 

Moloch horridus. 

Hiniilia clcgans. 

Lialis punctulatus. 

Morelia spilotes (diamond snake). 

Morelia variegata (carpet snake). 

Pseudechis porpliyriacus (black snake). 
Hoploccphalus ciirtus (brown-banded snake). 
Acanthophis antarctica (death-adder). 

Dendrophis punctulata (green tree-snake). 

Verniicella annulata (black and white ringed snake), 
Diemenia snperciliosa ( 3 ’onng brown snake), 

Tj’plilops ruppelli (blind snake). 

Brachysoma diadcma. 

Crocodilus biporcatus, 

Hinulia elegans. 


Fishes. 


Schnapper (Pagrus unicolor). 

Mullet (Mugil sp). 

Flathead (Platyccphalus fuscus), 

Salmon (Arripis salar). 

Jewfish (Ciaena Antarctica). 

Blacktish (Girella, sp). 

Whiting (Sillago maculata). 

I^annegai (Beryx aflinis). 

Carp (Chilodactylus fuscus). 

Black bream (Chrysopbrj^s sarba). 

Murray Kiver crayfish (Astaco])siH serrnfa). 

Southern rock lobster (Palinurus llugclii). 

Kcptunus pelagicus. 
tScylla serrata. 

Tost & Eonu, Naturalists, Taxidermists, Furriers, and Tanners, '6 
Street, and 112, Oxford Street, Sydney. 

Lyre bird (male) (Menura superba). 

Lyre bird (female) ,, „ 

Leadbeater (male) (Calyptorhynchus Icadbcatcri). 

Lead beater (female) ,, 

Eegent bird (male). Sericulus melinus. 

Eegent bird (female) „ 

Bhio Mountainer (male) (Trichogi’ossus Nova) Hollandia)), 

Blue Mountainer (female) 
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Section K.] 


New South Wales, 


[Class 148. 


Eosella (male) (Platyccrcus eximius). 

Posclla (female) ,, „ 

Ked-cheelicd parrakeet (male) (Trichoglossus pusillu8). 
lled-cheeked parrakcet (female) „ „ 

JMfle bird (male) (Ptilorliis Paradisca). 

Kogent Bird (male) (Sericulus mclinus). 

King parrot (male) (Aprosmictus scapnlatus). 

Crimson wing (male) (Ptistes erjtliroptcrus). 

Gang-gang (male) (Collocophalon galeatum). 

Greenlcak (majo) (Polytclis barrabaiidi). 

King lory (nial c). 

Pitta (male) (Pitta strepitans). 

Magpie (male) (t^ymnorhiiia tibicen). 

King-fisher (male) (Alycone aziirea). 

Bockhampton rosclla (male) (Plaiycercus pallidieeps). 

Magnilicent parrakeet (male) (I’sephotiis multicolor). 

Crested shrike (male) (Falcuneulus froiitatus). 

Black cap (male) (Paehycophala guftiiralis). 

"Wag-tail (male) Sauloproctu motacilloides). 

Class CXLIX. — Other Natural History Specimexs. 

Bailey & Keeb. Ill, King Street, Sydney.*— Mounted and unmounted spo- 
eimens of ferns. 

CuMMiN(f, lexandeh, Secretary to N.S.W. Commission, Sydney.- (Vdlcction of 
Australian and ^Xew Ze:»land Icrns, mounted in 24 "sheets, by the late 
iNIr. II. H. Field of Sydney. (Non-competitiye.) 

Wilson, eeuiatt S., Lawson, Blue ^lountains. 

12 Tanned snake skins. 

2 Skins, diamond snake, (d/o;v //a 

2 Skins, brownbandod or tiger snake, (Ifoplocpplialus curtus), 

2 Skins, brown snake, {Dinnenia sypo'cHiosa/f), 

2 Skins, black snake, {r^cudechis potphi/riaens). 


Section A.] 


So li th A ustra Via . 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Hammtjii & Co., Adelaide. — Photographs, opal glass pictures. 

S. W. Sweet, Adelaide.— Landscape photographs. 

M? W. Greexfelo, Norwood. — Photographs, paintings from pliotographs. 
George Freeman, Adelaide. — Photograplis. 

S. A. Institute. Adelaide. — Photographs. 

Fraskr S. Crvwford, Adelaide. — Photographs. 

E. SriLLEii (Government Printer), Adelaide. — Photo-lithographs. 

Paul Foelscre, Northern Territory, S. A. — Pliotograplis. 

AfRS. George Grai', North Adelaide. — ^Ldels of fruits in wax. 

South Austbalian Committee, Adelaide. — Models of fruits in wax. 


SECTION B.-EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF THE 
LIBERAL ARTS. 


Classes VTT to XV. 

G. W. Goyder (Siirvej'or-General), Adelaide. -7>Iaps. 

CoNiGRAVE & CoLLisoN, Adelaide. — Dmwiiigs and maps. 

Braddock & Sons, Adelaide. — Printing inks. 

E. Spilleb (Govermuent Printer), Ad<*laide. — Lithography, letter-press printing, 
hook-binding, account-book ruling, chronio-lil hography, 

J. A. Hartley, Education Department, Adelaide.— School maps. 

H. C. Mais, C.E., Engineer-in-Chief, Adelaide. — Working drawings and photos, of 

S. A. Railways. 


SECTION C.-HEALTTI. 


Classes XVI to XXII. 

Br-aduock & Sons, Adelaide. — Enealpytu.s oil. 

Charles Cross, Gawlcr.— Medicinal jirodiicts, indigestion powders, indigestion 
drops. 


SECTION O.— FFENTTFRE AND OTHER OHIKCTS FOlf THE USE 
OR DECORATION OF DWELLING HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 

Cla.ssi:.s XXIII TO XXXVII. 

Eapunda AlARntE AXD Building Cgmimnv, Knpumla.— Marble. 

Iaapitnih No. 1 M.aiidle Comim.ny, Ka|miiila —.Marble. 

SiBLEzs Marble Company, Angaston.— Marble. 

THOMr.soN Priest, Mintaro, S. A.— Flagging .slate. 

Hugh Feaskb, Adelaide. — Caned mauUdpieec, 
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South Australia. 


[Section F. 


SECTION E.— OBJECTS OF PEliSONAL WEAE OE USE. 
Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

V. Nelson, Adelaide. — Fancy-work. 

Mbs. Gr. J. Njblson, Adelaide. — Ornaments from seeds. 


SECTION F.— EAW PEODUCTS AND MANUFACTUEES FEOM 
PEODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHEE SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI.^ 

Bbaddoce & Sons, Adelaide. — Benzole, ^?old laeqncr, Brunswick black. 

South Australian Salt Plaster, and Manure Company, Yorketown.—Eefined 
salt, coarse salt, ^^ypsura in crystal, plaster of Paris, plaster ornaments. 

Tue S. a. Salt Company, Siiowtown.- Eino dried salt, fine undried salt, coarse 
salt, gypsum “ selenite,” ])laster of Paris. 

William IIaines, M.P.,Teatree Cully, Adelaide. — Kaoline (pipeclay). 

F. Pelaum & Co., Plumbery. — Mimosa bark. 

Samuel Davenport, Peauniont. — Olive oil. 

G. L. Barnard, AValkerville. — Olive oil. refined olive oil. 

Anderson & Eom:RT>()N, Adcdaide.— Olive'<, olive oil, olive cake, olive liair oil, 
edive oil blacking, olive matdiinery oil, salad oil, now dried soai). 

J. G. Pitc her. AdelauK*.— Pearl ^lielK. 

Maurice Holtzk, I’anie Bay, Northern Territory, S. A. —Peanut oil. teal oil, pine 
tibre, rliea fibre. India-rubber tree, upland cotton, uncultivated cotton, 
indii^o plant rlit'a ])lanf. 

Knott A AIkydku, llowley, Xortbern Territory. Uncultivattul cotton. 

G. E. Mcm inn, l‘N(j. (Actin.L^ G<»vernmcnt Ecsident), Nortlicrn '/'erritory, S.A, — 
Collection of indigenous woods. 


A CoUcction of Indiffenous JFoods. 

Botanical Name. Local Name. 

Acacia (spec.) 

“ Tccoma.” 

“ Cypress ]une.’' 

“ M liito mangrove.” 

“ Prickly a>]i.” 

“Blood-wood.” 

“ Paper bark.” 

Storeiilia (spec.) “ ^lilk M'ood.” 

Eucalyptus tspee.) 

Eucalyptus (spec.) 

“ Iron bark.” 

“ Apple tree.” 

Eiicnlyptns (spec.) 

Eucalyptus (>pce.) 

Corporation of Copper Mines of S. A., Adelaide.— Copper ores. 

Captain Hancoc k, Moonta. — Ct>pper ores. 

Thk Proprietors oe the Wallaroo Mines, Limited, Wallaroo. -r Trophy of 
copper in cakes and ingots. 

English ani> Australian Copper Company, Limited. Port Adelaide. — Copper 
in cakes and ingots, refined copper M'orked into fancy designs. 
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Section F.] 


South Austmlia. 


John Simeon, Adelaide.— Silver lead ore. 

UMBEEU3IBERKA SiLVEK Lead Minino COMPANY, Soutli Australia.— Silvcr lead 

ore. • , 1 -rr n 

'Baeossa Flax Milling Company, L^ndoch Valley.— Flax. 

The Hon. J. Langdon Parsons, Minister of Education, Adelaide. — Collection of 
mineral specimens from the Northern Territory. 

Olaf Jansen, Pine Creek, Northern Territory.— Auriferous quartz. 

Specimens (two) of auriferous quartz Jrom Eleanor Ecef, Pine Creek. Thickness 
of reef from 6 in. to 2 ft. The last 2CX) tons of stone crushed averaged 
4 oz. of gold to the ton. 

Collection of small specimens 'of auriferous quartz from Eleanor Beef. 

Sample of auriferous quartz from Telegraph lleef, Pine Creek. Depth of workings 
40 ft. ; thickness of reef 20 in. ; average yield, 1 oz. 3 dwt. of gold to the 
ton. 

The Alta Gold INfiNiifo Union, Northern Territory, S. A.— Auriferous quartz. 

Twenty-eight specimens of auriferous quartz from No. 5 North Union Kcef. Thick- 
ness 1 ft. The last crushing of 140 tons yielded 9S0 oz. of gold. 

Sample of auriferous quartz from No. 4 North Union. Thickness of reef, from 
3 in. to 12 in. Average yield, 6 oz. of gold to the ton. 

Three specimens of auriferous. quartz from No. 1 South Lady Alice Beef. Average 
yield, 1 oz. 8 dwt. of gold to the ton. 

Ping Que, Union, Northern Territory, S. A.— Auriferous quartz. 

Seven specimens of auriferous quartz from No 4 South Union Beef. This reef is 
vertical, and 8 ft. in thickness. Average yield 1 oz. 2 dwt. of gold to the ton. 

STEpnEN iVlclNTYUE, Senders Hill, Northern Territory, S. A.— Auriferous quartz. 

Four specimens of auriferous quartz. Beef 2 ft. in thickness. Average yield 1 oz. 
6 dwt. of gold to the ton. 

Extended Union Gold Mining Company, Northern Territory, S. A. — Auriferous 
(jiiartz. 

Three specimens of auriferous quartz from No. 3 North Extended Union. Beef 
llat, 20 in. wide. Avciage yield 21 oz. of gold to the ton. 

Arnhetm Gold Mining Company, Northern Territory. S. A.— Auriferous quartz. 

Five specimens of auriferous quartz from S])ring Hill Beef, I'he Twelve Mile, 
McKinlay Biver, 120 miles inland. A'crtical reef 7 ft. to 9 ft. in thiekness, 
sunk 72 ft., and opened out to a level of 101 ft. 1,070 tons crushed averaged 
1 oz. 8 dwt. to the ton. 

D. 33. Tennant, Northern Territory, S. A. — Auriferous quartz. 

Two samples of auriferous quartz from the Clifton Beef. Thickness, 2 ft. ; average 
yield, i) oz. of gold to the ton. 

Five samples of auriferous quartz from North Clifton Beef. Thickiies.s, 1 ft. (> in. ; 
average yield 2 oz. of gold to the Ion. 

Sam])lcs of auriferous earth. P>om a “ muliock ” leader varying from 6 in. to 12 in. 
in tliickness. Although the gold is barely visible ulieii the sliilf is 
crushed, it yields over o oz. of gold to tlic ton. 

Beetson liiios., Old Howlcy, Northern Territory, 8. A. — Auriferous quartz. 

Collection of auriferous quartz. Prom reef averaging 22 in. in thickness, and 

, yielding bi oz. of gold to the ton. iSaniples of tailings believed to retain 
a large (piautity of gold. Alsu surface specimens of cu])per ore. 

J. II. Lawuie, N(jrtliern Territory, 8. A. —Auriferous quartz. 

Eight small specimens of auriferous (|uartz. From a reef adjoining the Arnhoim 
Company’s jjroperty at 8pring Hill, IMcKinlay Biver. TJ»is reef has just 
been opened, and jircsents indications of being exceedingly rich. 

Grove Hill Gold Mining Co.mpany, Northern Territory, 8. A. — Auriferous quartz. 

Specimens of auriferous (juartz. From the Margaret and Yam Creek claim (120 
miles irdaiid from ihilmerstoii). 

The Margaret sjiecimens were taken from about six tons of cpiartz, which, when 
crushed, yielded over 22()oz. of gold. Those from Yam Creek gave 5 oz. 
to the ton. After tJic extraction of all the free gold from the stono by the 
usual process, the arsenical pyrites gave by assay from 150 oz. to 185 oz. 
of gold to the toil. 
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[Section G, 


The Hon, J. Lanodon Paesons, Minister of Ediieation, Adelaide. — Alluvial gold. 
Daniels & Co., Mount Wells, Northern Territory, S. A.— Tin ores. 

Large block of tin ore taken from the surface, and six samples of lode and one of 
stream tin. A large number of lodes have been opened out, and the Mount 
bids fair to show, with further labour and prospecting, that ils whole mass 
is interstratified witli stanniferous deposits. 

Cbuiksiiank and Baeiiet, Howley, JNorthern Territory, S.A.— Tin ores. Sam]des 
of tin in coarse granite. The lode is 25 feet wide, standing 7 feet above 
the surrounding surface, and is traceable for a long distance. Assay test 
gives 97 per cent, of tin. 

Mount Wells Tin Mining Company, Northern Temtory, S.A.—rTin ores. 
Seven samples of tin ore from tJie Company’s ])roperty at Mount Wells 
(100 miles inland). 

Specimen A taken from ground where there is a regular network of lodes, 
varying from 1 foot 6 inches to 3 feet in thickness. Samples of stream tin from 
land north of Mount Wells. 

Emil Marker & Co., Pine .Creek, Northern Territory, S.A. — Copper ores. Eight 
specimens of copper ore from leased property on Copperlicld Creek, 116 
miles inland, near J’ine CiTok. 

There is a large outcrop of copper at the surface, from ^ feet to 5 feet in 
thickness and traceai)le for a long distance. 

Adelaide Tin AIinino Company, Northern Territory". S.A.— Silver lead ore. 

Six specimens of silver lead ore from the No. 2 Adelaide Company’s pro- 
perty at Snaddeii’s Creek, 115 miles inland. Lode about 2 feet in thickness, 
M itli a shaft shunk on it about 20 feet deep. 

The Hon. John Crozier, Adelaide. — AVool. 

The Hon. G. C. Hawker, Bungaree, S.A. — Wool. 

J. If. Angas, Collingrove. — AVool. 

The Hon. A. B. Murray. MagilL— Wool. 

Sanders, James t't Co., Canouie. — AVool. 

E. AV^. I’iTTs, Dry Creek, 8. A. — IV'ool. 

John Murray, Alount Crawford. 8.A.— AVool. 

Wm. Crozier, Moorna Station, Uiver Murray. — AVool. 

T. S. roRTKR, O’Halloran Hill. — AVool. 

DuEFncLD A Makin, Koonoona Station, S.A. — AA'ool. 

H, Buruord a Sons, Adelaide. — Fancy soaps, soaps, tallow, oil. 


SECTION G.— MACHTNEBY .VND IMPLEMENTS. MEANS OP 
TBANSPOllT, APPLIANCES AND PKGCESSES I SED IN 
THE COM3ION AKTS AND JNi^rSTlUES. 


Classic LXXXII to CIX. 

T. L. Cottrell, Adelaide.— C-spring baroiielic. 

Chamber of Manufactures, Adelaide.— Model of tram-car. 

A. Simpson & Son, Adelaide.— Pire-proof safe, jai)anned toilet ware, stamped 
tinware, iec-wafer urns. 

Duncan^ <fe Fraser, Adelaide. — Sporting dog-cart. 

Clarke Brothers, Adelmde. — Four-wheeled drag. 

Tnos. Barlow A Sons. Adelaide. — Wagonette. 

James Duncan, Adelaide. — Model of patented invention for oliange of gauge on 
railways. ^ 

ConiRravk a Collison, Adelaide. — Hullett’.s eombinatioii truck for running 
on two different gauges of railway without any manipiilalion. The model 
is constructed for 3 ft. 6 in. and 6 ft. 3 in. gauges us>ed in Australia. 
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Soid/i Amfmlia, 


SECTION H.— FOOD PJIODITCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Alex. Murray & Son, Craiglee, Coromandel Valley. — Biscuits, jams, and 
jellies, 

D. & J. FoTHERiNonAM, Gawlor. — Sauces. 

Edward Hague, Augaston. — Dried currants. 

Tnos. Hardy, liaiikside. — Dried raisins. 

Anderson & Kobertson, Adelaide. — Vinegar. 

C. Margetts, Parksidc. — Tomato sauce. 

Barton Sc Co., Haekncy. — Tomato sauce, pickles, curry-powder, condiments. 
Magarey Sc Co., Hindmarsli. —Flour. 

The Adelaide Milling and AIercantile Coaipany, Adelaide. — Flour. 

The Aerated Bread Company. Adelaide.— JlLscuits. 

L. Conrad, Adelaide. — Preserved meats. 

The Australian Fruit and A’egetable PreservtJto Company, Kent Town, 
S.A. — Jams and jellies, preserved fruits, preserved vegelaldes. 

IT. B. Hanton ik Co., Fnllartou, S.A. —Jams and jellies, tomato sauce. 

The Angasi'on Preseuving Company', Angastoii, S.A. — Fruits preserved in 
syrup. 

P. R. Allen Sc Co., Daly River, Nortliern Territory, S. A.— Sugarcane. 

An Din Chin, Margaret River, ^sortliern TtuTitojy. S.A. — Sugareane. 

The de Liss-iY^iiLE Sug.vr Company', !Xorlliern Territory, S.A. — Sugarcane : 
estimated to yieUl three tons of sugar ]>cr acre. — Sugar: open-pau evai)ora- 
tiou and eoncentratiou, grown on A'ory red ironstone laud. From eight 
months’ ratoon canes. 

Maurice Holtze, Fannie Bay, Nortliern Territory, S.A. — Preserved banana and 
safflower, tapioca, maiidioca, arrowroot, pulse, dliol, rice, maize, pea-nut.s, 
cassava root. 

E. C. Hughes, S.Af., North Adelaide. — Trepang. 

Thomas Hardy, Bankside, S.A. — AVincs. 

B. Seppelt, Scpp(‘If.sti(*ld, S.A. — AVines. 

The Auldana Vineyard Propri ktors (AV. P. Auld, Alanagcr). — AA^iucs. 

Samuel Davenport, Beaumont, S. A. — AVines. 

Sir Tuoaias FAder, Birksgate, S. A. — AVines. 

The Hon. Jno. Ckozier, Oaklands, vS. A. — AAhnes. 

Peneold Sc Co., The Grange, Afagill, S. A.— AVines. 

AVai. Gilbert, Pewsey A^ale, S. A. — AVines. 

AVai. Jacobs, Aloorooroo, S. A. — AA^iiies. 

C. B, Young, AA'alkcrville. — AA^ines. 

S. Saitth & Son, Vhilnmha, Angaston, S. A. — AA^ines. 

E. Salter Sc Son, Sallrani, Angaston, S. A. — AVines, 

Phillipson Brothers, Adelaide.— Ale and .stout. 


SECTION I.- AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTUBE. 
Classes CXXXVII to CXLIII. 


J. G. Ramsay & Co., Alount Barker. — Stripping machine, 

Dobbie, Adelaide. — Hand-power seed-sower, horse-power seed-sower. 
r & Son, Alma.-— Stump and stone- jumping plough. 

J. Martin & Son, Gawlcr. — Tenoning machine. 

Mellor Brothers, Adelaide, Kapunda, and Quorn. — Stripping macliiuos, stump 
plough. X 1 o 
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Thomas Ashby, Clare, S. A. — Tuscan wheat, Lion defiance wheat. 

Joseph Thyeb, Belalie, S. A. — Purple wheat. 

AiLAN Bell, Mount Barker, S. A.— White Tuscan wheaf, Purple-straw wheat. 

D. M. McParlane, Port Lincoln, S. A. — White Tuscan wheat. 

J. H. Angas, Collingrovo. S. - A. — Purple-straw wheat, White Tuscan wheat, 
White lammas wheat, skinless oats. * 

E. & W. Hackett, A*dclaide. — White Tuscan .wheat, skinless barley, white oats. 
S. A. Salt, Plastee, and Man dee Co., Yorketown. — Gypsum manure. 


SECTION K.-NATUEAL HISTORY, &c. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

South Australian Institute, Adelaide. — Stufted siiccimens of emu and kan- 
garoo. 

Pr. Ha acre, Adelaide. — Specimens of natural history. 

W. Malcolm, Gawler. — Ostrich feathers, ostrich eggs. 

R. E. MiNcriiN, Adelaide. — Live emus, emu eggs. 

Thomas Bow’man, Campbell Park, Lake Albert, S. A. — Ostrich eggs. 
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SECTION Al.— FINE AKTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Andbews, Mrs. M. A., 73, Liverpool Street, Hobart.— Wax models of fruits 
grown in Tasmania. 

Pears— Bon Cretian, Bergamot, Winter Nealis. 

Apples— Crows Egg, Alexandra, Stermer Pippin, Prince Alfred, Pearmain. 

Grapes — Black Hambro. 

Peacli — Lady Palmerston. 

Sundries— Oranges, lemons, Inquats, bananas, 

Anson Broth eks — Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Photographs. 

Bank of Van Diemen’s Land, St. John Street, Launceston. — Photograph of 
banking offices. 

Boyd and Co., Elizabeth Street, Launceston. — Photograph of boot and shoe 
factory, with employees. 

Bubbowes, W. H. Cjirl., llrisbane Street, Launceston. — Two oil paintings. 

Bdhbow^es, W. and Co., Brisbane Street, Launceston. — Photograph in oimlcsquo 
style. 

CoBBETT Tnos., Kphin Roa3, Launceston. — Photograph of house and grounds, 

CoBNW'ALL Insukance Co., St. Johii Street, Launce.ston. — Photograph of otfices. 

Evans, Maria Caboline, 45, Davey Street, Hobart. — Table top painted in oils, 
Tasmanian native flowers, berries and insects. Oil painting, framed, “ Ben 
Lomond” (height 5,010 feet), from the BalTalo plains, Tasmania, 

Fobrest, Cabt. Haughton, Hobart. — Oil i>ainting. 

Hadley, John Clay, Orient Hotel, Murray Street, Hobart.r— Largo oil painting 
of the city of Hobart, the capital of Tasmania, from the harbour Sullivan’s 
Cove, Mount AV ellington in the background. Painted by Captain Haughton 
Forrest. For sale, price Es. 1,500. 

Hubbard, George, Brisbane Street, Launceston — Chess-board, table top drawn 
on llnon pine. AA^ater-color painting. 

Koeppen, Mrs, Louise, Murray Street, Hobart. — Models of fruits in wax. 

Pears — Wedon Saint German; weight bibs.; AVinter Nealis, Lady O’ Prussia, 
Prince of Wales, Bon-Cretian, Jenny Lind, Victoria Louise, Napoleon, 
Albert, Lady Palmerston, Autumn Bergamot, DeLorne. 

Apples — Crown Pippin, Alexandra, Scarlet IVarmaiu, Blue Pearmain, Summer 
Pearmain, Prescilla, Snow White Lady, Stone Pippin, Crows Eggs, N<‘W 
York Ifippin, Gloster Pij^pin, New Town Pippin, Ladies, Finger, 
St. Law rence, AA^int-r Crab, French Crab, Eibston Pippin, Beauty Beatrice, 

‘ Pomerania, Dragon, AVinter Pippin, Prince Alfred, Lemon Orange. 

Grapes— Bunch of Muscatels in wax, without glass bulbs 121 berries. 

Sundries — llaspberries (A^ictoria, Trollope, Margaretta, Briti.sb Queen), almonds, 
walnuts, oranges, mandarines, lemons, figs, bananas," peaches (Lady 
Palmerston), apricots (gladstonc), cherries, cherry plums, gooseberries, 
nectarine.^, Orleans jdunis, french prunes, yellow gages, green gages, . 
gerkins. 

Fruits modelled in soap. 

Collection for sale, price Es. ,300. 

Painted banner on satin. Arms of the City of Hobart. 

Table top of Tasmanian flow'ers and ferns. 

Lloyd, J. Grant, pre.sent residence, Dunedin, New Zealand. — A pair of water- 
color paintings. 

Dawn Effect, Hobart, from the new w^harf. 

Lake St, Clair, showing Mounts Olympus and Ida. For sale, price Es. 600. 

Loyell, Clara Helen, 95, Argyle Street, Hobart.— Table top painted in oils. 
Tasmanian native flowers and binls. l*r\pc Es. 90. 
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Montgomerie, William Manners, 74, Liverpool Street, Hobart.— Photograph 
of business premises. 

Meredith, Mrs. Louisa Ann, Malunnah, Oxford, Tasmania.— Sketch — The 
Comet of 1882 as seen above the ruins of the burned “Garden Palace,” 
Sydney. * 

Terra cotta pl^wiues— I “ Cherry Ripe.” 

II Tasmanian fish from nature. 

III Ditto ditto. 

For sale. Each Rs. 35. 

Works on Colonial subjects written and illustrated by the authoress. 

Some of my bush friends in Tasmania — native flowers, berries, and insects 
drawn from’ life, illustrated in verse and brightly described. This volume 
is dedicated by Royal command towHer Majesty Queen Victoria. 

“ Our Island Home ” (illustrated). The plates printed in autotype from the 
author’s pencil drawings. ,, 

“ My Home in Tasmania,” a sequel to notes and sketches of New South 
Wales in Murray’s Home and Colonial Library. 

Over the Straits. 

■Loved and Lost. 

“ Kbba.’^ Grandmamma’s Verse Book for young Australia. 

Tasmanian friends and foes— feathered, furred, and finned, splendidly illus- 
trated from drawings by the authoress. 

Nicholas, E. J., Collins Street, Hobart.— Mezzo-tinto photographs. 

Osborne, J., Bishop, 76, Murray Street, Hobart.— Orystalograph photograi^hy, 
3 portraits. 

Pedder, Frederick, Superintendent of Police, Hobart. — Photographs of police 
force. 

Postmaster-General, the Honorable, Tasmania. — Collection of all the postage 
and revenue stamps issued in Tasmania. 

Paton, George, Patterson Street, Launceston. — Statuary, “ Playing Draughts 
at the Farm.” 

Reibey, Honorable Thomas. — Photograph of residence, “ Entally.” 

Riis and Barnett, Artists, 43, Macquarie Street, Hobart.— Collection of photo- 
graphs. 

Santifaller, j. B. — Specimens of artistic wood carving. 

Salisbury, J. E., Tasmanian Foundry, Launceston. — Photographs of machinery.. 

Smith, Margaret, 106, Elizabeth Street, Hobart.— Very old oil painting, “ A 
Russian General.” 

Strutt, Mrs. Jno. H., 105, Bathurst Street. — Two crayon pictures, Italian Flower 
Girl, German Street Singers. 

Stocks, Ernest 1)., present residence, Victoria Street, Ballarat.— Water-color 
painting, “ City of Hobart,” from near the Kangaroo Bluff Battery. 

Tapp, Clara. Oatlands. — Specimtms of copied music, “ Rocked in the Cradlo 
of the Deep.” Sharp, flat, and natural. 

Tasmania, Government of. — Collection of photographs of scenery and buildings, 
&c., in stands of black-wood and Huon pine. 

Wherhittand McGuffin, 81, Elizabeth Street, Hobart.— Photographs. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL. ARTS 

Classes VII to XV. 


Aikenhbib and Bctton, Patterson Street, Launceston. — Si)cciinctis of printing 
files of the Launceston Examiner (daily) and Tasmanian (weekly) news- 
papers ; Official Hand-Book of Tasmania. 
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Bbickhtll, James, Patterson Street, Launceston.— File of the Daily Telegraph 
newspaper. 

• Davies, Jose i»Ti, Bcaconsficld. — Scciional and ground plans- of the Tasmanian 
Gold Mining and Quartz Crushing Company's Mine, showing the workings 
up to 31st June 1S83. — Work eomraonced 12th October 1877. Number- of 
tons of quartz crushed, 7^,4 (>6. Yield of gold to 4th August 1883, 4 tons 
793ll)S. Dividends, paid, £277,600. 

Schott, Hebe J. A., e.a.m.l.. Conductor of the Hobart Orchestral Dnion, .Band- 
niHster, S. T. V. Artillery, and Bandmaster of the Gentleman’s Amateur 
Pillibuster Band (Hobart). Musical compositions. 

1. Grand March Triomphale, Souvenir of the Calcutta Exhibition. Piano 

score and 17 band parts. 

2. The Da re bin Polka. 

3. Dance Pantastique. 

4. Song, Ferny Dell. 

6, Hobart Exhibition Polka. 

6. Hobart Bicycle Galop. 

Survey Department, Hobart (Hon. N. I. Brown. Minister of Lands). — Two 
maps of Tasmania. 1 Scale 5 miles to the incli, by Loveiithorpe Hall. 1. 
scale miles to tlie inch, by E. P. W. Castray, both drawn under superin- 
tendence of C. P. Sprent, Deputy Commissioner of Crown Lands, and 
Albert Beicl, Chief Draftsman. 

Walch, James AND Sons, Macquarie and Liverj^ool 'Streets, Hobart. — Ledgers 
and journals, specimens of commercial book-binding. Walch’a Tasma- 
nian Almanac. Do. Literary Intelligencer. Do book catalogue. 
Whittaker, W. Latrobe. File of the Devon Herald newspaper. 


Exhibits by Children in Public School^, 
(Particulars certified by the Conductors.) 


Bream Creek School — 

Biddulpli, Emma, 15 years. 2 Pinafores, 1 pair booties ... Price Bs. 
Palmer, Matilda, 12 years. 1 pair booties ... „ 

Eingston, Louisa, 9 years. Knitted fringe ... ... „ 

Kingston, Constance, 9 years. Knitted fringe ... ... 

Kingston Elsie, 11 years. Crochet lace ... ... „ 

Kingston, Emily, 1 1 years. Antimacassar ... ... „ 

Launceston School — Kidd, Bussell, 14 years. Map of Tasmania „ 

Campbell Town School— 

Blyth, Arthur, 9 years. Map of New Zealand. 

Kirkby, Alfred John, 14 years. Book-keeping and map of Tasmania. 
Kirkby, Herbert Leslie, copy book, ornamental lettering. 

Cabbick School— 

Dent, Isabel, 12 years. A pair of slippers and wool mats. 

Dent, Anna, 11 years. Crochet antimacassar. 

Dinecn, Charlotte, 12 years. Child’s pinafore. 

Bobertson, Fanny, 9 years. 6 pairs wool boots and wool antimacassar. 
Eobertson, Virginia, 12 years. Child's pinafore. 

Spring Bat School — 

Pearse, Frederick, iJ years. Penmanship. 

Golden Valley School — 

Bakes, Maria, 13 years. Penmanship. 

Harnett, Maurice, 13 years. Do. 

Leary, Dennis, 12 years. Do. 

Leary, Catherine, 11 years. Do. 

Napper, Ada, 11 years. Do.. 

Beidgenorth ScirooL— 

Morrison, Lexy, 13 years. Exercises in dictation. 
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Morrison, ‘Willina, 10 years. Grammar, arithmetic, penmanship, (3 hands.) 
Morrison, Willina, 10 years. Needlework and knitting. Price Es. 6. 
SPBiNGfiELD School — 

Palmer, Arthur, 11 years. Map of Tasmania. Price Es. 3. 

WiNKLEion School — . 

Kerri son, Percy Charles, 13 years. Tasmanian ferns. 

O’Eeilly, Mary, 13 years. ^ ’ Ditto. 

PoNTViLLE School — 

Butler, John Leslie, 12 years. Map of Tasmania. 

Ball, William, 10 years. Ditto. 

Littleliales, Herbert, 14 years. Penmanship. 

Gard, Amy, 13 years. Map of Tasmania. 

Partington, Irene, 13 years. Penmanship. 

Glengarry School — 

McLeod, R., Gardner, 16 years. Map of Tasmania, cnrvclinear drawing, 
penmansliip. 

Connolly, Hannah, 13 years. Pair stockings, cnrvclinear drawing, 
penmanship. 

MacquariB St. School, TTorart— 

Haney, John, 16 years. Map of Tasmania. 

Johnston, Elizabeth, 14 years. Map of Tasmania, antimacassar, 3 pin- 
cushions. 


Home and Self Taught, 

Chisholm, Florence, 13 years. Mignardise braid collar. 

Chisholm, Isabella, 11 years. Crewel-work mantelpiece drai^e. 

CiriftHOLM, Louise, 10 years. One yard crochet lace. 

Hallam, Ruth Esther, 13 years, O’Brien's Bridge. Sofa, cushion, beaded on 
velvet, crochet wool cosey, and knitted holder to match, pair wool mats. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

Dallt, D. and Co., St. John Street. Lauiieeston. Liver and blood mixture pre- 
pared from a Tasmanian indigenous shrub. 

Weaveb AND Co., Chemists, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Fluid magnesia^ 10 grs, 

to the ounce. 


SECTION D.— FUBNITUEE AND OTHEE OBJECTS FOB THE USE 
OB DECOBATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES OB. 

OTHEE BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 


Ballard James, George Street, Launceston. — Collection of useful baskets of 

Tasmanian willows. ^ r i ^ 

Bridges Bbothers, Elizabeth Street, Hobart.— Collection of useful and orna- 
mental basket-ware from willows cultivated and dressed by the lu-m m 
Tasmania. 

Triple tlowcr-staud, black and gold. 

Paper basket, ditto. 
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Swing cot, black and gold. 

Pog kennel, ditto. 

Work table and other articles made from polished’ Batavian cane and 
Esparto, gra^s. 

Perambulator. 

Lady’s work-stand. 

Campbell, John, Sandhill Pottery, Launceston. — Collection of stone utensils, 
pottery, porcelain, and earthenware. ’ 

Caelson, P. Melville Street, Hobart, — Collection of artjcles carved in ivory, 
bone and fancy woods, cruet and egg stand combined of whale’s teeth, 
bullock horn and Tasmanian fanev ^ woods turned and screwed together, 
235 pieces. 1 Danish pipe of whale’s teeth. Walking sticks and pipes 
combined. Cotton stand of whale’s teeth and Tasmanian dogwood ; ditto 
of whale’s teeth and Tasmanian myrtle w'ood. 

Chestee, Miss Elizabeth Jane, St. John Street, Launceston. — Set brackets* and 
work box, made from the cones or seed pods of Tasmanian indigenous 
trees. 

Ditch AM Beotuebs, St. John Street, Launceston. — Mantelpiece of Huon pine, 
[Dacrydium Tranhlinii), and blackw’ood (Acacia Melanoxylon), ' 

Eastheb, W., Charles Street, Launceston. — Specimen of fret- work •“ The Lord’s 
Prayer,” cut out of Huon pine. 

Kceppen, Mbs. Louise, 15 Murray Street, Hobart.— Specimens of art cutting in 
cork with bead-work. 

Lloyd, William Joseph, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Chest-of-drawers, with 
mirror and jewel cases in polished Huon pine, made by an apprentice^ lad, 
16 ye^rs of age. For sale, price lls. 4<K). 

Newitt, Maey, Charles Street, Launceston. — Three pictures in crewel- work, Tas- 
manian wild flowers, framed in Tasmanian wood. 

Paton, T. and J., Brisbane Street, Hobart. — Ceiling ornaments used for ventilat- 
ing ceilings and carrying the warm air out of the room. 

Thompson, Kichaed B. Deas, Adelaide Street, Launceston. — Fret-work in 
Huon pine and oak, wholly executed by hand-saw, brackets, what-not, 
pipe-rack and frame. 

WiLMOTT, John, 148, Liverpool Street, Hobart. — 2 Clocks in fret-work of Huon 
pine. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET REQUISITES 
AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Andeews, Mrs. Mary Ann, 73, Liverpool Street, Hobart. — Hand-made pocket 
handkerchief in honiton lace. Price Rs. 70. 

Two brackets in crewel-w’prk. 

Pine painted "whatnot, Tasmanian flowers. 

Table top in spatterie fern-work. Price Rs. 60. 

Boyd & Co., Elizabeth Street, Launceston. — Collection of boots, shoos, and 
slippers. 

Chestee, Miss Floeence Mabia, St. John Street, Launceston. — Macramo and 
crewel work. 

Chestee, Mks. Jane, St, John .Street, Launceston. — Artistic fancy-work. 
Cliffobd, Miss Hellen, PJ8, Liverpool Street, Hobart. —Fancy- work. 

HACit, Feedrick, New Norfolk,— Knitted wool carriage rug, weight 4 ft>s. Price 
' - Rs. 30. 

Hallam, Emily Jane, O’Brien’s Bridge.— Spatterie table and what-not, Tas- 
manian ferns on Tasmanian wood. Shade of Tasmanian flowers, handwork 
in Berlin wood. Price Rs. 70. 
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Hatton & Laws, Chemists, Charles Street, Launceston — Tasmanian perfume 
Corro Linn, and toilet requisites. 

Johnston, Mbs. Maby Ann, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — One lady's pic-nic 
or garden sunshade. One child’s ditto (inrented by the exhibitor). 

Johnston, Mrs. J., Hobart.— Shade of wool flowers. 

Kido, Jessie 1L, George Street, Launceston. — Fancy-work. 

KtEPPBN, Mbs. Louise, 16, Murray Street, Hobart. — Samples of fancy-work in 
hair ; 125 platings in glass cas<f ; name in satin- stitch in handcrkcjiief ; 
ladies’ and children’s apparel. 

Matheb, J. B. & Sons, 90, Liverpool Street, Hobart. — Collection of hats and 
caps, with illustrations of the manufacture. 

Miller, Andrew Paton, Pharmaceutical Chemist, Liverpool and Murray Street, 
Hobart. — Large glass show case of perfume, known as “ Tasma,” distilled 
from Tasmanian wild flowers. For sale. 

Newitt, Mary, Charles Street, Launceston. — Three pictures in Tasmanian 
flowers, franjed in Tasmanian woods. 

Newitt, Eliza S., Charles Street, Launceston. Artistic fancy work. 

Newitt, Emily H., 76, Murray Street, Hobart. — Tea cosy in wool work lined 
with silk. Crewel- work by hand on satin. 

Banner screens. Tasmanian flowers on satin. Swan on satin worked by hand. 
Tasmanian coat of arms in crewels on silk, worked by hand. 

Newitt, Eliza S. M., Sorell.— Crochet work in wool. 

Newitt, Agnes, E. C., Sorell. — Knitting in wool by hand. 

Newitt, Mrs. E. C., Orielton, Sorell. — Patcliwork quilt. 

Perkins and Nephew, Liverpool Street, Hobart. — Large glass case of bridal 
and otlier apparel for ladies and children, with wax figures. (The apparel 
'guaranleed made on the premises.) For sale. 

Boss, James Cave, Lalrobc. — Ornamental work. 

Smith, Catherine Julia, Old Wharf, Hobart. — Fancy work made by hand. • 

Lambrcciuiii of Tasmanian native flowers. Sections 1 and 7, native clematis 
{clematis coriacca), piiri)le berries (TiUhirdiera lomjijlora). Section 2, 
silver w'altlo (Acacia dcalhata). Sections 3 and 6, Austral olives 
(Notclcca lignstrina), coral (Kcnncdia prostrata). Section 4, turquoise 
blue berries (Drumophlla cj/anocarra), Waratah (Tetopea tru?icafa), 
green native fuschia {correa iMurenciaua). Fern. Section 6, blue 
gum (Eucati/ptns gtohuliis). For sale. Price Ks. 150. 

Picture in frame, Tasmanian native flowers. Price lls, 130. 

Smoking cap ami slippers, ditto. Price R.s. 100. 

Stevens, Ada, 47. Macquarie Street, Hobart.— Screen in arascene work by hand. 
Fur sale. Price Hs. 50(). 

Stanfield Ada. Glenorchy, near Hobart. — Ladies’ handworked lace, silk patch- 
work qniltfiT child’s cot. 

Stanfield, Myra, Glenorchy, near Hobart. — Macrame lace work. 

Stanfield, Nellie, Glenorchy, near Hobart.— Crewel smoking eax) in wool. 

Stanfield, Lillie G., Gleiiorehy, near Hobart. IVIaerame lace. 

Webster, Mary, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Fancy work. 

White, Miss Francis, Byron Street, Sandy Bay. -Two satin cushions, design 
willow put tern plate. ^ Two .'<ilk aprons, Tasmanian flora. 

Williams, F. & J., 73, Collins Street, Hobart.— Boot and shoe uppers and 
slippers. 

SECTION F.— HAW PllODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classics LIII to LXXXI. 

Abbott, Francis Junior, Superintendent, Publte Gardens, Hobart. — Collection 
of fern fronds. Seeds of indisonous trees. 
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Abchbr Cbtaeles, Verwood Eoss.--Four skirted fleeces, pure Saxon merino wool 
from 2 and 4-tootli sheep ; growth about 365 days. Hot-water and spout 
washed with bar soap and potash. Sheep, ordinary bush run, without . 
artificial feed. Stock originally from flocks of D. Taylor, Esq., and rams 
from flocks of Messrs. W. Gibson and Son and Messrs Parramore. 

Ah Catt, James, & Go., St. John Street, Launceston. -Tobacco and cigars 
manufactured by Exhibitors from leaf grown in Northern Tasmania. 

Bulman Peter, Waverley Woolen Mills, *near Launceston. — Samples woolen cloth 
and yarns. 

Boyd & Co., Elizabeth Street, Laxmceston. — Dressed wallaby skins. 

Ben Lomond Tin Mining Company. — Fingal specimens of tin ore. 

Bangor Slate Quarry Company, Piper’s Biver. — Slate slabs and roofing slates. 

Barber, George, Latrobe. — Lead ore from Mount Claude. 

Bridges, Bros., Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Tasmanian grown willows. 

Belbin, William, M.II.A., I\Iayor of the City of Hobart. — Board illustrative of 
Tasmanian ornamental woods. She Oak (Casuarina ^quadrivalvis), Bed 
Pine, Peppermint {J^Jucalj/ptus ami/gdalina). Blue Gum, (Eucalyptus glo- 
bulus)^ Pencil Cedar, Honeysuckle (Banksici Australis), Myrtle (Fagus 
Cunningham i), Tea Tvee (Mclahuca ericce-foUa), White Wattle (Acacia 
dealhata). Sassafras, Blackwood (Acacia mclanoxylon). He Oak (CVsa- 
arina suherosa). Native Cherry Tree (Exocarpus Cupressi-forma), Silver 
Wattle (A\lealhata), Stringy Bark (Eucalyptus giganfea). Musk Wood 
(Euryhia argophylla), Liyht Wood, {var of Acacia Mclanoxylon), Huon 
Pine (Bacrydium Ei^anklinii). 

Crookes, George, Latrobe. — Manufactured tin ware. 

Cherry, Archibald W., Latrobe. — Lead ore from Mount Claude. 

^ Executive Commissioner for Tasmania. — Samples of building sandstone. 

From Tea Tree, near Brighton (on the main line railway), Shields* Quarry . 

• From Jas. Gregory's Quarry at Bridgewater, near Hobart. 

From John Gillon's Quarry, Kangaroo Point, near Hobart. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

From Quarry on Stokell’s Estate at Cambridge, near Hobart. 

Grindstone from Kangaroo Point Quarry. 

From R. Robinson’s, Okehampton Quarry, Spring Bay, East .Coast of 
Tasmania. 

Executive Commissioner for Tasmania.— Collection of ornamental woods in 
slabs and cubes. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 

16. 
17 


Pencil cedar (atln^oiasis selaginordes) feather figured. 


Do. ( do. var. ) 

Do. ( do. var. ) 

Liuht wood (acacia fnclanoxylon var.) 
Light wood ^ (ditto) 

Black wood (ditto) 

Black w'Ood (ditto) 

Myrtle wood (Eagus Cunninghanii) 
Do. (ditto) 

Myrtle wood (ditto) 

Musk wood (Euryhia argophylla) 
Musk wood ' (ditto) 

Pine wood (DacryFium Eranklinii) 
Do. ( ditto var. ) 
She oak (Casuarina quad rival vis) 

Blue gum (Eurah/ptus qlohulus) 

Do. (ditto) 


figured. 

plain. 

do. 

figured, 
figured, 
plain, 
plain. ’ 
uird’s-eye. 
curly, 
bird’s-eye. 
plain, 
do 

bird’s eye. 
plain, 
enrly. 
plain. 


. * Nearly all the banks and public l»uil«Iiiiga of Ifohart and Uio f.iwdon of many of the fuicnt 
buiMuiga iti the city of Melbourne, V ietoria, are coubtructud of TuHiiianiu froO'Stonc. 
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18, Strm<?y bark plain. 

19. I)o. * . (ditto) curly. 

20 • Do. (<litto) figured. 

21. Clieifry Tree wood {Exocarpus oupressi forinu) plain. 

- 22. Tea Tree wood. 

23. Iron wood (Notelea UgiialHnn). 

24. ‘ Pino knot {Dac.rydium Franklinii), 

. 25. Yellow wood. 

2G. White myrilo (Fa?*. Fay us Cunnitighami) curly. 

also small slabs sliowiiif^ 23 varieties of Tasmanian woods, named, in a lluon pino 
box, embracing all tlie above. Prepared by Ji. M. Johnston, P. R-.S. 

Chess WKLL, C. JI. C., Murray Street, Hobart.— Collection of seeds of indigenous 
trees and shrubs (named). 

Clancy, George, Charles Street, Launceston. — Willows grown invir Launceston. 
Donnelly, W. J., Collins Street, Hobart.— Si)ceimens of bark and tanning 
■ material. 

Specimens of native woods. 

I)ALLY, John, Deaconslield, Piver Tamar.— Limestone and minerals. 
pAiRLAAf, It. C., Latrobe.— Slab of Red Myrtle {[^agus Cunuiug/iami), polished 
and showing the bark. 

Ftshfr’and Facky, Wharf Hobart. — Pailw'ny sleepers. 

G.ahi)NKR, Rouert, St. John Street, Launceston. — Four bottles of oil of tlio Sooty 
Petrel, native nanu^ Yola Bird. 

Gannon, John, — A voca minerals. 

Gihson, W. H., Fairtleld, Ross.— ^Meri no wool in (leeces. 

Gausbv, William, Latrobc. — Specimens of Blackwood limber. 

Glover, Charles A., Franklin, Huoii. — Collection of veneers from Tasmanian 

^ woods. Aromatic barks and r(‘sins. 

Gruru Protitkrs, WJiarf Hobart. — Chopped, ground, and fine ground bark .of 
the Black Wattle (A^uiria moflis'shna), largely used for tajiniug purposes 
in Australia and Europe. The exports of this b.'irk from Tasmania to 
Phiglaudin lS82amount(‘tltoa value of .i'oG,910 sterling. (A sruiill quantity 
for sale. Apply to the Commissioner.) ^ 

Government of TvsmanIv. — T in trophy of ingots of smelted tin.* Tho lower 
portion of the trophy consists of a rockery composed of the roeks and 
mineral ores of the Aiount Bisehoff district lent by the Mount Dischotf 
Tin Mining Company, Limited, Launceston. 

It comprises — 

Porphyritic granite and slate, with specimens showing the junction of both in 
the tin-beariug eouHtry. 

Vi^liite and red pnrph^Ty. 

A^a ri egated por pi i y ry . 

Chlorite (prismalio talc). 

Fluor spar (purple and rcil). 

Ores of lead. 

Groa of tin of various degrees of richness. 

Tin crystals in granite. 

Above the rockery, are 1(5 glass cases exhibiting stanniferous gravels, found 
in tlic various faces of the Mount BiscliolY Aline, ranging in richness from 
15 to 00 per cent, of tin. The main structure of the'' trophy is i*omposeil 
of ingots of pure smelted liii ranging from SO lj[)s. weight each to 20 lbs. 
The trophy is deconited with fantastic 'speeimeus of pure (iiu the drip- 
pings of tile smelting furnaces. Arouinl tho ba^jc i-^ a circle ol sinall tin 
ingots. Tl\o weight of the smelteil metal employed in coustruciiiig the 
trophy is 7 tons. This metal is for sale. 

GuEsnoN, Charles A., CAillins Street, Hobart.— Specimens of crushed lode tin 
dresseif and undressed ore from the AAVst Cumberland Tin Aliiiiug Co. 
Mount Ikcmskirk, West Coast of Tasmania. 
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Specimens of lode stone from the same mine. 

* Block of -ore taken from the lode, 60 feet wide, at Haley’s Extended Tin Mining 

Company, Blue Tier, Eastern Tasmania,. 

* Specimens oi alluvial wash and tin ore nuggets, East Coast of Tasmania. 

* Large block of lode tin stone by which the Orient -Tin Mine was discovered. 

West Coast of Tasmania. 

Mttenane, W., Lisle. — Chalcedony and other minerals from Lisle Gold Field. 
Specimen of lode stone from the Tasmanian Tin Minino Company, Ben 
Lomond, Tasmania. 

•Specimens* of lode stone from the Obient Tin Mining Company, Mount 
Heemskirk, Tasmania. 

Westivood, Chables H. — Tin minerals from Peripatetic Tin Mining Company, 
West Coast of Tasmania. 

Gloveh, Chables A., Franklin, Huon. — Collection of hone stones. 

Habcourt, James, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. —Samples of tin ore, alluvial and 
lode, from the Argyle Tin Mine, East Coast of 'J'asmania. 

Howard, Hawks, Lloyd’s Hotel, Wharf, Hobart. ^ — Specimen of grey free-stone 
(dressed), from Quarry Knock Loft}', near Hobart. 

Just (Major T. C.), Commissioner for Tasmania. — Large collection of minerals, 
Tasmanian and South Australian, arranged in cases on either, side of the 
Court. 

Jones, Eobebt, Eiccarton. — 'Wool in fleeces. 

Johnstone, James, Elizabeth Street, Ho])art. — Saddles and bridles. 

Jacobs, Samuel, Boat Wharf, Hobart. — Tasmanian shells. For sale — Price Es. 4 
to Es. 10 per necklace. 

Martin, J. D., Elizabeth Street, Hobart.— Shells and shell necklaces. 

Murray. William, Gleiiorchy.— Soap and candles. 

Mount Bischoef Tin iliNiiio Company, Launceston. — Minerals constituting the 
base of trophy. ' • 

Large nugget of tin ore found in the Brown Face at the ]Mount Bischoff Mine. 
Believed to be the largest nugget of black oxide of tin ever di.scovere(l. 
Weight 6 cwt.. assay 65 per cent, of metal. 

Mechanics’ Institute, Lauuecston. — Index mineral cabinet. 

Commissioner for Ta.smania, Major T. C. Just, and the Commissioner of Gold 
Fields, Tasmania, Bernard Shaw, Esq. The minerals contained in abovr 
cabinet representing a complete index to to the mineralogy of Tasmania. 
The contents are as follows : — 


Tin Oiiii.-?. 

MOUNT DISCITOFF TIN MINING COMPANY. 


Dressed Tin Ore and Sand in all Stages before dressing. 
Compartments 1 to 211. 

\Vasiidirt from tlio different faces in frork at the present timeu 
Iron and associated minerals. 

Limestones. 

Coal. 

Lead ores, <&c. 

Copper. 

Silver. . 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 

Miscellaneous minerals. 

Auriferous quartz and gold. 
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Mace, 'Edward, Collins Street, Hobaift. — Spoftimens of iiii ore, * 

Nicholls, S. a., Launceston, Hobart. — Specimens of tin ore. 

Oldham, H., Latrobo —Silver ore from Mount Claude. 

•Purchase Co., Limited, Port Lempriere. —Collection of minerals. Iron ores and 
smelted iron ; Asbestos, (fee. 

Eiddoch, Alexander, M. II. A., Hobart. — Specimen of fossilifcrou'fe limestone 
.from Brid^je water, near Hobart. 

Smith, James, Elver FoctL. — Specimen of pine from Elver Forth. 

Collection of minerals. 

Scott, James, M. H. A., Boliill, Launceston. — Indigenous scc(ls and seed vessels. 
Petrified root of a tree from Mount Morrison, near Eoss. 

SnooBRTDOE, E., and Sons, New Norfolk. — A bale of hops grown at Bushy Park, 
New Norfolk. 

Santifallkr, J. B., Hobart.— Shells and shell necklaces. 

Vautin, Henry, Elizabeth Street, Hobart. — Collection of leather, embracing sole 
leather. Kip do. Dressed sheep skins, various colours. Goat skins or 
Levant leather. Calf kid skins. Calfskin j)atent leather. Kangaroo skins. 
(These are the skins of a marsupial, herbivoiis animal peculiar to Australia, 
the best specimens of which are found in the bush of Tasmania, where 
they are hunted or snared. The leather is largely used for boots and 
shoes, bi iiig preferred to French calf.) 

Ytney, Egbert, Evandale. — Wool fleeces in grease. 

Warner, Hknry Joseph, Collins Street, Hobart. Samples of tin stone from 
Kastern and Western Coasts. 

Walden, James, 'William Street, Launceston. (Prize medallist at the Adelaide 
and Melhourne Exhibitions). — Yola Bird oil from the Mutton Bird or Sooty 
Petrel. *Yola Bird tallow. Seal oil. 

Westwood, Charles W., Collins Street, Hobart. Collection of minerals. 


SECTION G.-;MACHTNEEY AND T:HPLE:\rENTS, MEANS OP 
TEANSPOET, APPLIANCES USED IN THE C0:HMC)N AETS 
AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Cl.vssi-:,s LXXXII to CIX. 


Brain, Thomas, Tunbridge. — Six halters manufactured of New Zealand flax, 
by a lad who is totally blind, ihe result of an accident while gold 
mining. 

Dixon, E. C. A Co., Lanneesloii and Sydney.— Portable gas-mnking machine. 

Harvey & Co., Collins Street, Hobart. — Buelian’s patent gohl amalgamator. 

Kayseh, F. W. n.; Waratali, Mount BiseholY. — Model of ore-crushing and 
dressing machinery used at the Blount HiseholT mine. 

Woods, W., Junior (1(5 years of age). — inlaid writing desk of Tasmanian 
woods. 


* Yola or Mutton bird oil is obtained from the slt>maeh of tb.c bird when yonni? only. 

ITsos <5f the same - medu’inal, also as .a lubricator. I.arircly used for maohinory and in the manu- 
factnroof leather; also useful for horses’ broken knees eollar and s.addlo Kalis; restores the hair 
qviiekly; Value— three shilliuKS' ^od six ponec (S.«. Ck/.) per yallon. 

Yola tallow, nn antifrictioii Kr«'ase, also used »n the. manufacture of hemp nnd jute Ko<^»ls, ha ks. 
wool packs, &e., and in the mannfactnro of leather and of soap. Value— one slullinu: and nine pence 
(U. per Kallon of nine pounds. 

Seal oil for OiU'iiiu;; and leather imin'ifacturiuK. \ ahio -3.v. per Kallon. 
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SECTION H.*— FOOD PEODUCTS. 


Class CX to CXXXVI. 

Anderson, Edward. Eivcr- Forth. — Cheeses. • 

Earnard, AJ^ackay & Co., St. John Street, Lanneoiton.— -Four chooses manu- 
factured by E. Cadman, Londavro, St. Alary’s, near Fingal, 

Eaitld, Lntrobe, Eiver Mersey. — One case })otatoes. • 

ErRT, AIrs. E. E., 31), Warwick Street, Hobart. — Apple jelly. 

Burgess, W. H. <fc Co., Liverpool Street, llobarr. — Jams of Tasmanian fruits, 
manufactured by Hawkins Sl Co.', Huon River. 

Connolly, D. H., Ceorge Street, Launceston.— Colonial wines and French 
brandy. 

Daly, AI. F., Liverpool. Street, Hobart.— Hams, baeon,’aud cheeses. Butter. 

PossiTOR, D. E., Old AVliarf, Hobart. — Sample.s of wheat and Hour. 

Eadt, C. G., Liverpool Street, Hobart. Dandelion ale. 

Fleming, John (Jiiv4.l:y, Liverpool Street, Hobart. Potted butter. 

Grove, J’hillip, Huon Rh’cr. — Apx>les. (These ax^i)les had to be disposed of 
immediately on arrival.) ^ ^ 

IIouGHTON, J., Perth. — Two hag.s fine flour. 

Eiver Don 1'rading Co., River J)on. — Hams and bacon. 

Joyce, John, Brisbane Street, Launceston (special gold medallist). — ITams ^nd 
bacon. • ‘ • 

Ikin, William, Old WbarP, Hobart. — Apples. (Had to be disposed of on amval.) 

Kelly and Gordon, Brisbane Street, Hobart. — Stand of c?ordials and syrups and 
ajrated and mineral waters. (Prize medallists, j^ee certificates.) 

TasmInian Prkservino and Trading Co., Limited, Ghwiorchy, near Hobart. — 
Trophy of preserved rabbits in one and two pound tins. (A favourite meat 
for curry and fricassee, ragout and rabbit pi(‘s.) 

AIurray, William, Glenorcby, near Hobart. — Table vinegar, apple cidoi% sweet 
and diT. 

AIcKenzie, Eorert, George Street, Launeeslon. — Large circular trophy of gor- 
dials and syrups. (Stands of lerated and mineral whalers.) 

Panton, E. II.. Lauiice.ston Hotel. — Apple cider. 

Peak, H. and F., Davcj Street, Hobart. Trophy of jams and jellies. 

Peart, George, Charles Street, Launceston. — Hams and bacon. 

Eiciiie, David, St Jolin Street, Launceston. — Flour, oatmeal, split peas. 

Eussell, E, D., Liverpool Street, Hobart. — Jams in glass and tins. 

Stearnes, Frederick, Charles Street, Launceston. — Seeds alid grain, potatoes. 

Sharpe, Johnston, Li vcTX)ool Street, Hobart. — Hams and bacon, smoked uikI 
un smoked. 

Scott, Eorert, Eiver Forth.— Flour and oatmeal. 

Stewart, E. D., Pardoe “ Torquay,” Eiver Alcrsey. — Cheeses. 

Thompson, AIrs. John, Coriniston, Eiver Tamar. — Native bread (Mi/Iitta 
Australis)^ very rare. 

Wravek and Co., ChoTuists, Elizabeth Street, Hobart.— Cordials and syrups. 

Watson, Josiah, Providence A'alley, near Hobart. — ApjAes. * 


SECTION I.— AGEICCLTUEE AND IIOIJTICULTUIIE. 

Classes CXXXVII to CXLIII. 

ANOLO-AcsTnALiAN OrANo Co.. irol)art.— Oiiano from Bird Island, South I’acJlic 
cean. Lai goly used as a mamirc by Tasmaiiiuu farmers. . 
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SECTION K.— ETHNOLOGY, AECHiEOLOGY, AND NATUEAL 

HISTORY. 

. Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

Government of Tasmania.— Collection of pliotograplis. Tlio fishes of Tasmania. 
HujiBARD, GkoRoe, BFisbanc Street, Launceston. — Stullccl birds and animals. 
K(eppkn, Mrs. Louise, 15, Murray Street, Hobart. — Platypus and porcupine. 
Meredith, Mrs. Louisa Ann. — Collection of Algro gathered at Orford, East 
Coast of Tasmania, and named by Professor Agardh. 

Paton, Thos. J., Brisbane Street, Hobart. — Busts of Tasmanian aborigines. — The 
tribes now entirely extinct. 

1. William Lanncy alias King Billy, the last Tasmanian male abori- 
ginal. 

2. Woiireddy, a celebrated chief of the Cy.stor Bay Tribe. 

3. Ti’ncaunijii, a female of the Oyster Bay Tribe. 
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VIOTOEIA. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 

Class I. — Paintings and Drawings. 

D'Altox, Henrietta, Stawell -Paiutinj^s of Australian wild flowers. 
Department OF Education ; Hon. .Fames Service, M.P., Minister; G. Wilson 
Brown, Secretary. — ^yater-colour drawings of 20 of the principal State 
Schools of A^icloria. 

Mather, John, 05, Collins Street West, Melbourne. — 

Oil painting; A morning walk by the Yarra. 

Oil painting : A Sunny Bank. 

Parsons, SIks. George, St. Ihian, Charnwood Boad, St. Kilda, Melbourne. — 
Oil painfing : A^iew of the Buffalo Mountains. 

Oil painting : View at Myrtleford. 

Water-colour drawing : View on the Ovens River. 

Water-colour drawing ; In the Lonely Bush. 

"Water-colour drawing: Jilear MalTra, Gippsland. 

Water-colour drawing: View of the (Jippsland Ranges. 

Eielly, Henra% 3, Kastbounic Street, "Windsor. — Oil painting: A Teamster’s 
Camping place between Y€‘a and Tallarook, Victoria. 

Rowan, Mrs. Dllis, care of Captain F. C. Rowan, 29, (iueeii Street, Melbourne.— 
Twelve water-colour drawings of Australian and New Zealand native 
flowers, berries, <&e. 

Class IV. — Engraa^ngs and Lithographs. 

■ Sands and McDougall, 46, Collin.s Street "U^cst, Melbourne. — Chromo-litlio- 
. graphs, as prepared for the Victorian Art Union : — 

A Summer Evening in tlic Pentland Ifills. 

A Long-forgotten Australian Expedition. 

Tlie Last of the Drove. 

Spring. 

Mount A. spiring. New Zealand. 

Goldsborough, R, and Co., Limited, Bourkc Street West, Melbourne; F. E. 
Stewart, Manager. — Chromo- lithographs of the princi})al wool store belong- 
ing to tlio Company in Melbourne, tlie grain store in Melbourne, the wool 
and produce warehouses belonging to the Company in S^ulney. 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, Collins 
Street West, Melbourne ; David Elder, Manager. — Engraving of the new 
premises erected for the Company injUollins Street "West. 

Syme, David, and Co., Proprietors of The Age y The Leader y and The Illusfrafed 
Australian ^eics, Collins Street East, Melbourne.— Engravings, framed, 
views of Australian scenery, public buildings, notable inciilents, Ac., 
also views of Melbourne, published as supplements to The Illustrated 
Australian News. 

Troedel and Co., Lithographers and Printers, 43, Collins Street, East Mel- 
bourne. — Frames containing specimens of art chromo-lithography. 

WiLSo:.' AND MacKinnon, IVoprictors of The Argusy The Atisfralasiany and T-he 
Australasian Skelcher ; L. C. Mackiimon, General Manager, Collins 
. Street East, Melbourne. Framed engravings from The Ausfrdlasicen 
SketcheTy illustrative of Australasian scenery, public buildings and w'orks, 
notable incidents, AcT 
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Class V. — Photographs. ^ 

Ballabat City Council, Ballarat. — Photographic ‘ views of Ballarat ; public 
buildings public reserves, gardens, waterworks, &c. • 

Boabd fob Pkotection of AnoBioiNEs, 69, Temple Court, Melboutne ; Capt. 
A. M. Page, Secretary. — Photographic views of the stations established 
as homes for the Aborigines of Victoria, i^ortraits of aboriginals. 

Botanic Gardens. W. E. Guilfoyle, P.L.S., C.M.R.B.8., Lond., Director. — 
Photographic views of Melbourne Botanic Gardens (iit six frames); jihoto- 
graphed by ht. J. Caire, Melbourne. 

. Department of Education; Jfoii. James Service, Minister; G. Wilson Brown, ^ 
Secretary ; Thomas Bolam, Inspector-General. — Piiotograjihs of school 
buildings, framed and in book. 

Department of Post Office and Telegraphs ; Hon. Graham Berry, M.P., 
Postmaster-General and Chief Secretary of Victoria. — Photograph of the 
• General Post Office, Melbourne. 

Department of Public Works; Hon. Alfred Deakm, hl.P.. Commissioner; 
Charles Lc Cren, Secretary. — Photographs of public works. 

Department of Trade and Customs; Hon. G. D. J.angridgo, 1M.P., Commis- 
sioner ; A. W. Musgrove, Secretary. — Photograplis of Custom Ifoiise, 
Meibourno, liglit-houscs of Victoria, vessels in docks, and Alfred Graving 
Dock, AVilliams Town, Melbourne. 

Ellery, K. L. J., Director, Observatory, Melbourne. — Photographs of the moon, 
enlarged pliotngrapli of the moon, and bird’s-eye view of the oliservatory. 

Knipe, j. H., 34, Collins Street W^st, Melbourne.-- - Photograplis of the exterior 
and interior of the Melbourne International Exhibition, 1880-81. 

Lindt, J. W., 7, Collins-Street East, Arelbonrne.— Photographs of the members 
of tlic Royal Commission for AJct.riaat the Calcutta Exhibition, in one 
larae frame, mounted *ou old-gold velvet. I'iews of Australian scenery.* 
Portraits of aboriginals. Views of Australian seeneiy, in album cases. 

Melbourne City Corporation; Councillor James Dodgslmn, J.P., Mayor; E. 
G-. Fitzgibboii, Town Clerk. — Framed photogra])hic panoramic views of 
the city of Melbourne, taken from the dome of the International Exhibi- 
tion (comj)lote in 21 pictures). 

Melbourne Cricket Ciahi, Exchange, IMelhourne; B. J. AVardill, Secretary. — 
Photograph of tlio Alelbouruo Cricket Club ground. Photograph of Club 
parlour and grand stand. 

Richmond City Council ; Councillor .John Adam, Mayor ; Thomas Gardner. 
Town Clerk. — Photographic views of Richmond Town Hall, Post and 
Telegraph Office, Court House, ami other public buildings, framed. 

Tuttle and Co., 84 Elizabeth Street, ^Melbourne.— Frames of highly finished 
photograplis. Porcelain enlarged xdioto-pieture, finished in water- 
colours. 


Cmss VI. — OxHEii AVorks of Art not sfecified. 

Fuller, Miss Elizabeth, Invcrleigh.— Flowers, formed with native birds 
feathers. 

Smith, Miss Annie, School of Art neeedlowork 9, Flinders Street Fast. IMel- 
bourne. — Portiere, Avorked in crewels upon boltoii sheeting (old Kiiglish 
pattern). Portiere, uhite trumpet lilies woiked on satin sheeting. 
Cliair, tiger lilies Avorked pii satin and mounted in obonized wood. 
Screen, Uirec-fold, embroidered silks designed on satin and moujited in 
ebonized frame. 

Stokes and Martin, 29, Little Collins Street Eilst, ^rolbourne. — Medals and 
• medal-dies, engraved by the firm for various public bodies and lustitu- 
tioiis. * 
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SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATIQN OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


Class VII.— ^Educational Appltancks, Models op Schools, 
School Furniture, and Books. * 

Austbalian Healtii Society, 41, Collins Street East, .Melbourne. — Sanitary 
Tracts, issued by tlie Society. 

Centbal Board of Health, Melbourne; President. Richard Youl, M.D ; 
Secretary, John J. Sliillinghw, P.R.G.S.— Bound volume of seventeen 
reports of the Board, together with Acts, Regulations, instructions, 
and plans afPccling health legislation in A^ictoi ia. 

Ceellix, William, Louisa Cottage, Newry Street, North Fitzroy, Melbourne. — 
Book of tables for the use of land and mining surveyors, cniitied' Orel tin's 
■ Complete Traverse Tables, 

Instrument for reading t]ie same. 

- Depaetment of Education, Honourahle James Service, T\I.P., Minister^ G. 
•Wilson Brown, Secretary, Thomas Bolam, luspector-Gencral.-^Special 
collection for Uie Exliibition. 


Model of State School for 500 children. 

Model of portable State School for 30 
children, teachers’ ouarteTs attached. 

Set of reading books. 

JManual of drill and other te.xt-books. 

Copy-books from classes II to YI. 

Home exercise books from classes II 
to VI. 

Needlework. 

Map diuwing. 

Penmanship, plain and ornamental. 

Notes of object lessons. 

Maj) of Victoria, showing the names and 
positions of State schools in tlie various 
parishes, Ac., throughout the colony. 


The Department’s annual reports. 
Lithogmph of Victorian insectivorous 
birds. 

Lithograph of Victorian snakes. 
Lithograph of State School No. 197(5, 
Sandhurst. 

School map of Victoria. 

School map of Austra’asia. 

Planispliere of the southern sky. 

Plans and spcciticatious of portable 
school buildings. • 

The Education Act and Regulations. 
Syllabus of the truinipg institution. 

Set of circulars. 

Set of examination papers. 


Depaetmext of Government Statist, under the control of the Honourahle 
Graham Berry, M.P., Chief Secretary of Victoria ; H. H. Hayter, C. M. G., 
Ohifcer dc I’lnstruction Puhlhjuc, Statist. — 

Victo;*ian year books, by H. H. Hayter, C.M.G. 

Statistical Register of Victoria, by H. H. Hayter, C.M.G. 

Census Tables and Report for decade ending 1881 . 

Department of Mines and Water-supply; Hon. J. F. Levicn, M.P.,. Minister ; 
Major Thomas Couchman, Secretary. — 

Progress Report of the Geological Survey of Victoria, Nos. ^ 2 to 6 . 
Prodromus of tlic Pala*ontology of V^ictoria, Decades * 2, 4, 5, (5. 
t Observations on New Vegetable Fossils. 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria for the Years 1880, 1881, and 1885. 

Report of the Chief Ins 2 ^cctor of Mines for the Years 1880, 1881, and 
1882. 

Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for the Four Quarters of 
each of tlie Years 1881 and 1882, and* the first Two Quarters of the 
Year 1883. 

Notes on the Nuggety Reel, Maldon. 

Hints for the Collection of Specimens. 

Report of the Ins 2 >cctor of Exidosivcs for the Years 1880, 1881, and 
1882. 


• No. 1 of Progress Report, and Dofudes I and 3 of P:iln‘ontology 
' Samples of the fossil fruits, Spoudylostrobus 8iuytliii und 
this exhibit. ’ 
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Depaetment of Patents, Trade Makes, and CoPYEianTs, under Ihe control of 
the Hon. G. 13. Kcrferd, M.P., Attorney-General ; Johnson Hicks, Clerk of 
Patents, Queen Street, Melbourne. — Coini)leto Indices of all Patents 
granted in Victoria. 

Department of Post Office and Telegraphs ; lion. Graham Berry, M.P., Post- 
master-General. — Report upon the Affairs of the Post Office and Telegraph 
Department, 1882. 

Laweence and O’Parrell, 23 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne.— The Australian 
Brewers* Journal ; Mineral Water, Wine and Spirit Traders* Review. 

McIvoe, It. W. E., F.I.C., F.lt.S.E., F.C.S., Flinders Lane East, Melbourne.— 
Bound copies of the Australian Farmers* Journal. 

Moonen Leo, 21 and 23, Collins Street, East, Melbourne. — Musical instruction 
books. 

Public Library, Museums, AND National G allery of Victoria ; President, 
Hon. Sir George Verdon, K.C.M.G , C.I3., F.K.S. ; Librarian, T F. Bride, 
L.L.D. — Catalogue of the Public Library of \'ictoria. 2 vols., 8vo., 1880. 

Shillinglaw, John J., F.R.G.S., Secretary, Central Board of Health, Melbourne. — 
Early Historical Records of Port Phillip — The First Annals of the Colony 
of Victoria. Edited for the Government by J. J. Shillinglaw, F.R.G.S., 
1 voL, folio. 


Class VIII. — Maps, Charts, and GEOGEAriiicAL Apparatus. 

Department of Lands ; The lion A. L. Tucker, !M.P., Commissioner ; 
A. Morrah, Secretary. — Maps — Photo-litbographed, prepared and issued by 
the Department of Lands and Survey : — Australia, \ ictoria, ^Melbourne. 
Department of JMines and Water-supply ; Hon. J. F. Levien, M.P., Minister; 

Major T. Coucliman, Secretary'.— Geological maps and plates. 

Department OF R\ilw AYS ; Hon. D. Gillies, M.P., Commissioner ; P. P. Labcr- 
touche, Secretary. — 

IVlaps of the railways of Victoria. 

Raised modelled map of Ah'etoria, shewing mountains, rivers, plains, and 
railways of Victoria. 

Department of Trade and Customs; Hon. G. D. Langridge. M. P., Commis- 
sioner; A. W. IMusgrove, Secretary: Charts. 

Blleby, R. L. j., Government Astronomer, Observatory, Mcllunirne : Map show- 
ing distribution of rainfall over Sontberu Australia in 1882. 

McColl, Hugh, IM.L.A., St. Kilda, Melbourne: 

Bird’s eye view of ^"ictoria, .‘^houing ] reposed route of the Grand Victorian 
North-Western Irrigating, Traffic, and Motive Power Canal, pi^ojected by 
B. H. Dods, C.E. 

Plans showings mode of construction, exhibited by Hugh MoColl, IM.L.A., 
for Mandurang. 

Whitehead, E., and Co., Collin.s Street East, Melbourne : Travellers’ map of 
Y ictoria. 


Class XII. — Printing and Book-binding. 

Curtis, James, 30 Armstrong Street, Ballarat : Specimen book of general letter- 
press printing. 

Department of Government Printer, under the control of the Ifon. James 
Service, Printer and Treasurer of Victoria; John Ferres, (Joiernmeut 
Printer : Specimens of lot tor- press ]unuling. 

Department op Post Cffick and Teleorapiis ; Hon. Grnbam Berry, M.P., 
Postmnster-Gcnoral : Specimens of postage, duty, fee, and freight stamps, 
post cards, and cinbosj»cd envelopes inamifactnrcil in this office. 

Newlands, W. 11., Castleniaiuc : S2)Ocimcns of imnting, Ac. 
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Noonb John, Crown Land Office, Melbourne : Photo-lithographic copies of plans 
on full and reduced scales, produced by the process used in the Crown 
Lands Office. 

[The plans exhibited by Mr. Noone are produced by the photographic process 
invented by Mr. J. W. Osborne while in the Crown Lands Office, Melbourne. 
It is applicable to all line drawings, prints, engravings, manuscript. &c. An 
outline of this process may be given in a few words. Tlic plan or other docu- 
ment is affixed to a board and a photographic negative taken of it in the usual 
way. An impression is taken from this in the sun on to a sheet of paper prepared 
with a coating of gelatine, bichromate of potash, and albumen. "When suffici- 
ently printed it is coated witli a thin film of lithographic printing ink, and then 
laid down on a pan of boiling water for a few minutes until the unaltered gelatine 
softens and swells. The photograph is next placed on a board, and the gelatine 
washed off with cold water and a sponge. When the print appears complete, 
boiled water is poured over it, and it is hung to dry. The printer now transfers 
it to stone in the usual way, as from tliis stage its treatment differs in no way 
from that of an ordinary lithographic transfer drawing.] 

Tboedel and Co., 43 Collins Street East, Melbourne : Book containing specimens 
of lithography in all it.s branche.s. 

WniTEHEAi), E., AND Co., 07 Collins Street East, Melbournjc : Specimens of 
heraldic engraving, engraving on copper and steel, die-sinking and emboss- 
ing, ball programmes, menu cards, maps of A^ictoria, lithographed and 
printed. 

Class XIV. — Music and Musical Instruments. 

Fincham, George, Bridge Eoad, Bichmond, Melbourne : 

Photograph of the Grand International Exhibition Organ, built by the 
exhibitor for the International Exhibition at Melbourne, 1880-81. 
Specimen sheets of spotted metal for organ pipes cast In the Exhibitor’s 
Factory, at Kichmond, from Australian metals. 

Nicholson and Co., 46 and 47 Collins Street East, Melbourne. — Songs, dance 
music, pianoforte pieces ; and books published by the exliibitor. 

Class XV. — Scientific Instruments. 

MAcGKonoR, E. T., Aroncourt, St. James’ Parle, Hawthorn: Drill test, or bore- 
hole indicator for the survey of bores, wliich have been deviated fn iii 
their intended direction. (*SVe Class 85.) 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Class XVII. — Appliances connec'ied wrni Sanita'/ion 
AND Hygiene. 

Blanche, Henry Barely (care of Messrs. Lawrence, Cohen and Co.), fi Little 
Collins Street East, Melbourne. Photograph of plan of a mechanical 
scavenger. Explanation of same. 

Draper and Sons, 83 Great Bon rke Street West, Melbourne; — Patent earth 
closets. Patent earth commodes. 


Class XVIII. — Drugs and Medicines. 

Australasian Deodorizing, Disinfecting, and Fertilizing Company, Limited 

tlie Exchange, Melbourne. Hunter’s patent vegetable disinfectant. 
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Bosisto, .Joseph, M.P., J.P., President of the Victorian Commission for the 
Calcutta International Exhibitioti, 1883-84, Kichmond, Melbourne. Che- 
mical and pharmaceutical preparations obtained from the eucalyptus and 
other indigenous vegetation, prepared and exhibited by .Joseph Bosisto, 
M.P., Kichmond, Melbourne, late President of the Pharmacy Board of 
Victoria, by whom the Eucalyxjtus preparations were first introduced both 
in Australia and in Europe. 


From Eucalyptus. 

Tlie numerous species of the Eucalypti possess variable characteristics, both 
in their physical structure, general appearance, and in many chemical products, 
as the following exhibits will show. 

The original investigation of this tribe of Australian vegetation was com- 
menced by the proprietor of these preparations in the year 1853 ; from that time 
to the present they have been employed in most of the hospitals of Europe and 
Australia, and also by medical men in their general practice. 

These active remedial agents, coining from a vegetation unknown to contain, 
prior to the above date, such valuable properties, excited the special attention of 
the medical profession throughout Europe, America, and Australia; and in their 
reports many of the leading physicians of the world have testified to the 
efficacy and multifarious uses of the Euca’yptus in medicine, and for sanitary 
purposes. 

Ol. Eucalypti Essextial.— This is the celebrated Eucalyptus Oil of Commerce, 
which obtained the Silver Medal of the Society of Arts, London, in the 
year 180(7 ; the Gold Medal of the Sydney International Exhibition; tho 
Gold Medal of the Melbourne International Exhibition; and also the 
Special Kocommendation by the jurors appointed for the Emperor of 
Germany’s^^rize, valued at 700 guineas, for “purity, excellexce, and 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS aiid Prizc Medals at all the European, American, 
and Australian Exliibitions since 1853. Botanical name, Eucalyptus 
amygdalina. Natural order, Myrtaceae. Habitat, Victoria. Properties, 
stimulant, stomaebie, rubefacient, antiseptic. Obtained from the leaves. 
Employed greatly in tlie hospitals of Australia and Europe. For external 
use a.s a remedy for rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, sprains, chilblains, 
whooping cough, croup, asthma, bronchitis, sore throat, chrunie hepatitis, 
and all other painful affections where a stimulating application is required. 
Mode of appllratiofi for rapid Apply the oil with mucli friction, 

until a glow of warmth is established. For a soothiny and steady action. 
— Shake well together a tablespoonful of the oil with half-a-piut of warm 
water, saturate a cloth with this, and apply over the painful part, repenting, 
if necessary, iii half an hour. For internal use. — For couglis, asthmatic 
and throat affections, 5 to 10-drop doses on loaf-sugar occasionally. This 
oil is a thorough dcodt)rant, disinfectant, and an antiseptic of great |x>wer. 
A few drops s])rinkled on a cloth and suspended in a sick room renders tho 
air refre.shing. 

Ol. Eucalvcti Gloruli Ess : C,^lf^oO. — Botaural name, Eucalyptus ghihnlus, 
the Blue Gum-tree of Victoria. Natural order, Myrtacea?. Habitat, 
Tasmania and Victoria. Properties, tonic, stimulant, antiseptic. Obtained 
from the leaves only. Anthelmintic. — By enema, 30 to 60 minims in 
mucilage of starch. Intcrnalhf.—Do^e 'Moo minims in gum mucilage, 
syrup, or glycerine. A small dose ])romotes appetite ; a large one destroys 
it. In stronger doses of 10 to 20 minims it first accelerates tho pulse, 
produces pleasant general excitement (sliown by irresistible desire for 
moving about), and a feeling of buoyancy and strength. Iiito-^ieating in 
very large dDsos, but, unlike alcohol or opium, the eiVects are not followed 
by torpor, but produce a general calmness and soothing .sleep. A strong 
cup of eolFee will at once remove any unpleasantness arising trom an over- 
dose. 
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Ox. Eucalyptus Dumosa Ess., or Malice Oil.— Botanical name. Eucalyptus 
dumosa oleosa. Natural order, Mvrtace®, Habitat, desert of Australia. 
IVopertics : contains in a marked degree the active and well-known charac- 
ters of the Eucalypti, persistent and strong in aroma, and containing 
elements o£ power adapted for arts, in the preparation of artists* paints, 
preserving both colour and tone. Manufactures, as a ready and powerful 
solvent, without heat of resinous gums and caoutchouc, and in perfumery 
for household soaps. 

India Eubbee in solution with Eucalyptus Oil, to show its value as a solvent. 

India Eubber Varnish, made with the Eucalyptus Oil. — It is extremely Ilexible, 
may be spread in very thin layers, and remain unaltered under the influ- 
ence of air and light. Employed to varnish geographical maps or prints. 
It does not affect the whiteness of the paper, nor reflect light disagreeably 
as resinous varnishes do, and is not subject to crack or come off in scales. 
It may be used to fix black chalk or pencil drawings ; and unsized paper, 
when covered with this varnish, may be written on with ink. 

Essential Oil, Eucalyptus Sideroxylon (Ironbark Gum). 

ICssENTiAL Oil, Eucalyptus Obliqua (Stringy bark). 

Essential Oil, Eucalyptus Citriodora (Sweet-scented Gum, 

Queensland). 

Essential Oil> Eucalyptus Fissilis (Messmate). 

Essential Oil, Eucalyptus Stuartiana (Apple-tree Gum). 

Essential Oil, Eucalyptus Goniocalyx (White Gum). 

Eucalyptox C, ^HjoO. (Vapour density 0*22.) From Eucalyptus Globulus. — 
This volatile body is a homologuo of camjflior, and appears to be two steps 
higher in the scries. Its vapour, mixed with air, is frosli, agreeable wlicn 
inhaled, and is employed as a therapeutical agent in bronchial and di])li- 
theretic affections. Quantity employed. — From half to one teaspoon ful 
with half a j)int of hot water in the inhaler. 

Eucalyptene ; From Eucalyptus Globulus. — TJie tonic or bitter ])rinciple in an 
amorphous condition. Employed in low fevers, in do.scs of 1 to .‘3 grains, 
Chemical and Fhannaceutical Preparations obtained from the Eucalyptus. 
<fee., prepared and exhibited by Joseph Bosisto, M. P., Itichmoud, 
Melbourne — continued. 

Liquor Eucalypti Globult.— (The FcA'er and Ague remedy.) — Obtained from 
the Blue Gum or Fever- tree of Australia, highly reeommeiidcd by the 
medical facult}" of Europe and Australia as a remedy for ague, intermit- 
tent and remittent fevers, and for re.storing strength and vigour. It eonii- 
teracts malaria without exerting the prejudicial effects of quinine on tlie 
nervous system. Dose for ague and dengue fev(‘r, 130 to GO drops in half a 
wineglassfid of water every two or three hours during tlic paroxysms of 
ague. As a general tonic, 20 to 130 tlrops in wine or water three times a 

Succus Eucalypti Globult, Lamina^.— (Tonic, Antijxriodic, and Antiseptic.) — 
An important remedial agent in intermittent and remittent fevers, also 
Buccessfully employed in affections of tlie respiratory organs — bronchitis, 
asthma, ephysema, whooping cough ; relieving fits of coughing, and 
allaying the irritation of tlie bronchi by promoting exi)ectoration. Dose. — 
20 to JO minims in Syr Anrantii wine, or on loaf-sugar. For children, the 
dose in proportion to age. Employed also in purulent catarrhal nffc<*tions 
of the urethra and vagina in dilution ; and as an antiseptic m dressing 
wounds. 

Succus Eucalypti Kostiuti. — Tliis species of the Eucalypti (Bed Gum) possesses 
a delicate mucilaginous astringent, and is a safer and more effective remedy 
than cither kino or catechu. Dose, — Adult, 1 fluid drachm ; generally in 
combination with Conf. Arom. ^ 

Syeupus Bo8TRati.—( Prepared from the Inspissated Juice of the Bed Gum-tree 
of Victoria). — A delicate mucilaginous a.stringcnt in coml)ination with tojiic 
properties, Emyiloycd with benefit in all affections of the mucous mcin- 
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brane of the storaacli and bowels, and is a valuable remedy in the treat- 
ment of chronic dysentery and diarrheea. As a topical astringent in 
relaxation of the uvula and tonsils, cither in the form of a gargle, syrup, or 
loZenge, it forms one of the most useful remedies. Soluble in alcohol, cold 
or boiling w'ater. Tncompatibles — the alkalies and the metallie salts. 

Tfiocntsci Eucalyptus Rostrata (or Red Gum Lozenges). — Eor all affections of 
tlie throat is a remedy of great service. Public speakers and singers will 
find them invaluable. Containing nothing deleterious, tlicy can be taken 
as freely as requisite. 

Cigarettes of Eucalyptus Globulus. — Recommended for bronchial and asthma- 
tic affections, and also for their disinfecting and antiseptic properties. 

IJng. Eucalypti Vibidis. — Antiseiitic emolient; rapidly sets uj) a healthy 
action. 

Eucalyptus Disinfectant Pastilles. — During the combustion of these antisej>- 
tic Pastilles there is an actual distillation of the antise])tic ozone, which 
passes off into the air of the room in which they arc burnt. The fumes are 
of great service in diseases of the respiratory organs, and will also drive 
mosquitoes out of a room. 

Sanitary Eucalyptus Odorata Powder (for Aromatising Rooms and public 
Kails in times of Fever or other Epidemics). — It supplies a fresh and 
liealthy atmosphere hy its evolving ozone, and imparts all the invigorating 
olTect (jf an Australian forest. It will keep the moths from carpets if 
sprinkled on the floor before laying them down. It will be found sjxjcially 
useful in places where public dueuraeiits or bank notes arc stored; also in 
hopitals, ofljces, cabins of ships, and beilrooms. 

Eucalyptic Acid (from Kuenlypttis Rostrata). — Supposed to be the principle 
contained in the Red Gum wood of Vietoria that prevents the attack of the 
Teredo Navalis when it in u.sed is the construction of jetties. 

FoLiiE Eucalyptus Globulus. — Tllnstrating tlic grandeur and vigour of tlie giant 
trees of tlie Blue Giim in their native fore.sts. Habitat, Cape Utwa 3 ^ 
Length of leaf, 1(5 inelies. 

Folije I^ucalyptus Amygdalina. — Illustrating the abundance of the oil cells in 
this species. 

Folle Eucalyptus Obliqua 


Illustrating the varieties of the foliage. 


Folia: K uc al y ptus St u a ut i a n a . . . } 

Gum Eucalyptus Oiiliqua (Australian Kino). 

Gum Eucalyptus Sidkuoxylon (Australian Catechu). 

,Gum Eucalyptus Rostkata (Red Gum, Victoria). 

PoTAsn Eucaly'i»tus. — The loaves of the Amygdalina, after being deprived of the 
volatile oil, yielding 10 t)or cent, of iV>tashes, 


From other indirjenons vegetation. 

Otto Acacije Fycnantiia, or wattle blossom perfume. 

Atuekospkuma Muscuata Cortex. — Botanical name, A. moschata. Natural 
order, Atherospermacea'. Habitat, in tleep ravines and gullies of Vietoria 
and Tasmania. Properties, sedative, diaphoretic; conlaius an essential 
otto and a tonic hitter, termed atherosperniine. 

Oi. Athuoscerma ^Ioschata K.'js. — The phy>iologieal effeels of this oil, in small 
doses, are dia])horetic and sedative, and it a])pears to exert a sjieeilic 
lowering influence ui>im the heart’s action. As a medicine it has been 
introduced into the Kuro]n'au hospitals, and employed succossfully in cases 
of lieart-diseaso. Administered in 1 or 2-drop doses at intervals of six or 
eight Iiours. 

Athrrospermine.— The tonic principle of the hark. 

Dl. Melaleuca Erici folia, or Ti-ti free of Australia. 

Resin, Pinus Callitkis (Murray Pine). — Obtainable in (piantify from under 
the pine.s growing on ritlges in the Malice country. i)rops in tt*ars from 
the ooijghs. 
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Resin, Pinus VERnrcosA. — Found in the interstices of the bark. 

Resin, Xanthoerhcea Australis (Grass-troo of Australia.) — Soluble in spirit, 
of a deep amber colour, obtainable in large quantities. Employed 
for staining wood to imitate cedar and oak. Contains picric and cinnamic 
acids. 

Resin, Xanthoerhcea Hastilis. — Another grass-tree. 

Acacia Molltssima Catechu. — Employed by tanners. 

Acacia Molltssima Bark. — K nown as wattle bark. 

Felton, Grim wade and Co. — Wholesale Manufacturing Chemists and Drujjgists, 
31 and 33 Flinder’s Lane West, Melbourne : 

Preparations arranged in glass case : — 

Kruse’s soluble carbonate of mag- 
nesia. 

Kruse’s fluid magmesia. 

Kruse’s insecticide. 

Pliosphorised wheat (for destruction 
of rabbits and other vermin). 

Wormald’s carbolic soap. 

Vincent’s Fuller’s earth soap. 

Sulphate of ammonia, commercial and 
pure. 

Lewis and Whttty, 28a Flinders Lane, Melbourne : — 

Seidlitz powders. 

Rooke, Tompsitt, & Co. —Wholesale Druggists and Manufacturing Chemists, 
3 Flinders Street West, Melbourne; — 

Fluid Magnesia, Inseetibane. 

Royal Aromatic Horse and Cattle Spice Company. — Castlemaine ; Geo. Thomas, 
Secretary : 

Horse and cattle spice. 

Sullivan, Joseph, 15 King William Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne ; — 

Disin fectant prepara t ions. 

Anti-corrosive soluble glass for the prevention of corrosion in boilers and on 
the bottoms of ships. 

Class XX. — Hospital Appliances. 

Rocke, Thompsttt & Co. — Wholsale Manufacturing Chemists and Druggists, 

3 Flinder’ Street We.st, Melbourne 
Silk elastic surgical goods. 


Liquid ammonia. 

Carbonate of ammonia. 

Vermilion. 

Mercurials. 

Mineral acids, pure and commer- 
cial. 

Bisulphide of carbon. 

Solution of calcis bisulphide. 
Purified benzine. 


SECTION D.— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE USE OF 
DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Class 23 .— Fuunituiie and Upiiolsteuy. 

Alcock and Co., 132 Rus.sell Street, Melbourne : Billiard table, manufactured 
of (^neeiisland tulip \voo<l. Combination ea])im‘fc pool money receiver 
and marking board. Electric marking arrangement.^. Revolving cue 
stand and cues. Hall and garden seats made from Victorian timber, Ji« 
supplied to racing and cricket clubs, public gardens, and reserves in 
and around Melbourne. 

lIoRWOOD, William, Albion Foundry, Castlemaine: Scats and lounges for 
halls, conservatories, gardens, &c. 

McLean Brothers and Jtioo, Wholesale Ironmongers and Manufacturers, 00 
Elizabetli Street, Melbourne : 
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Chairs for public halls or theatres, iron-fraihed, painted white and gold, uphol- 
stered in crimson velvet. 


Class 24. — Glassware of All Kinds. 

Melbourne Glass Bottle Works Company, Graham Street, Emerald Hill, 
Melbourne : 

Bottles of green glass, made from beach sand. 


Class 25. — Stone Utensils, Pottery, Earthenware, 

AND Porcelain. 

Bendigo Pottery Company, Limited; G. D. Outline, Manager, Epsom, Sand- 
hurst : 

Majolica. Vases, stoneware. Assortment of articles in Rockingham, cane, and 
whitewaro. 

Nolan, Luke. Park Street West, Brunswick, Melbourne : Drain pipes, stone- 
ware. Filter, patent double cylinder. Abases, terra-cotta. Jars, pre- 
serving and pickling. Jars, canc and Rockingham ware. Jugs, figured 
stoneware. Jugs, majolica. Teapots, &c. 


Class 28. — Brusiiware. 

Zevenboom. Jottn, and Son, 223 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne: Brooms, 
brushes, &c. 


Class 29. — Basketware. 

Board for Protection of Aborigines, C9 Temple Court, Alelbourne ; Capt. A. 
M. Pago, Secretary’ : Basketware and mats woven from grass made by 
aboriginals. Child’s suit, made by one of the aboriginal women at 
Coranderrk Station. 


Class 30. — Apparatus and Processes for Cooling, Heating, 

AND Lighting. 

Knobkl, Gustav Adolph, C.E., Arcona, near Merton, County Delatite: Fan 
ventilator, compound, silen (innuoYcd), elfccting at once both plenum 
and vacuum ; adaptable also as an exhauster of vitiated air from mines, 
manufactories, and public buildings ; also as a fan for smelting works, 
forgo fires, and winnowing. 


Class 31. — Decorative Work, including Carving and 

Artwake. 

CawkwelI/. Hknht Atkinson, Australian Tile IVorks, Malvern : Mosaic tiles 
for flooring. Encaustic tiles for llooring. 

Hood, John, 72 Cobden Street, Emerald Hill: Wood enamelling, specimens of. 
Sangwell, Alfred (care of Mr. G. Whittingham), Caulfield, near AMelbourne : 
Art vases, for growing plants. Cones, for growing plants. Rustit table 
for photographs, liustic table. 
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Class XXXII. — Caepets, Hangings, Tapestey, Stuffs, 
Matting, Papee Hangings. 

NETTLEBEna, Moebis, C)7 Beach Street, Sandridgc, and Elizabeth Street, Mel- 
bourne ; — Bugs and mats, made from the skins of various Australian ani- 
mals. 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge ; under the control of the Hon'ble Graham 
Berry, M.P., Chief Secretary of Victoria; J. B. Castioau, Inspector- 
(loneral: Fancy bordered mat. Lettered coir mat. Open brush mat. 
Plain brush mat. 

Beformatoey, Ballarat ; J. Evans, Superintendent : Door mat. 

Schofield, J., and Co., Big bill, Yarra flats : Fur rugs, made from the skins of 
Victorian animals. Fur mats, made from the skins of kangaroos, opossums, 
native bears, &c. Opossum skin railway rug. Native bear skin buggy 
rug. Native eat skin rug (dyed imitation opossum skin border). Wal- 
laby skin carriage rug. Native bear skin carriage mat (complete speci- 
men). Kangaroo skin mat. Native bear skin hall mat. Wallaby skin 
piano mat. Bed-room mats. Opossum skin mat (complete specimen). 

W^HiTTALL, G. M., AND Co., Bccliive Chambers, Elizabeth Street, Arelbourno : 
Hearth rugs. Angora and goat-skin rugs of different colours. Plain mats. 
Fancy mats. Fur goods. 

Square of Brussels carpet, representing a Victorian fern-tree gully. Specially 
designed and manufactured to the order of the exhibitors, by tho well- 
known firm of M. Whittall and Co., of Kidderminster. 


Class XXXIII. — Marble, Alabaster, &c. 

Pentelic Marble Minino Company, No Liability, Upper IVfurray ; H. W. Sin- 
clair, Seeretarj", Normandy Chambers, Oianecry Lane, Melbourne : 
Marble slabs, polished and unpolished (Bed-fossil, dove, brown, grey auil 
other varieties). 

Sleight AND Co., IVladoline Street, Carlton, Melbourne : Granite and bluestonc 
slabs, i^olishcd and un])olished. 

United Shire of Metcalfe, Metcalfe; polished column of granite from the 
H arcourt quames. 


Class XXXIV. — Ornamental Work in Gold, Silver and 

other Metals. 

Edwards and Kaul, ^ranufacturing Jewellers, Collins Street West, Melbourne: 

Model of the Surface W’^urkiugs of a Gold Mine, in the form of a massive 

Inkstand, size 30 in. x 12 in. 

This exhibit show.s, amongst other objects, the enginc-liouse elevated tramway 
with trucks complete, poppet-heads, mouth of shaft and quartz-crushing battery 
with ten head of stampers complete. Men are shown at work pusliing trucks, 
feeding the battery, sharpening their tools, and otherwise engaged in mining 
operations. The whole forms an admirable and realistic illustration of tho most 
improved form of mining on a large scale a.s carried on in Victoria. There arc 
also several figures shown in other branches of raining, including men at work, 
sinking a shaft, turning a windlass, and gold-washing by mcan.s of the old-fashioned 
cradle. Heaps of waslidirt, quartz, and tailings and small dam or reservoir com- 
plete the picture. 

Epergne of solid silver, illustrative of Victorian Flora and Fauna. At the 
base are introduced groups of Aboriginals, Kangaroos, Wallabies, 
Emus, &c. ; also specimens of Australian Flora. 
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Emu Eggs prepared in the form of Inkstands, Vases, Cups, &c., in sterling 
silver and electro-plate, including Arabesque, Grecian, Etruscan, and 
Australian. 

Jewel Caskets, Tobacco Stands, Smollfers* Companions, Ac. 

Stokes and Martin, 29 Little Collins Street East, Melbourne : Massive centrepiece 
representing an Australian Fcrn-trcc, the base showing a gully scene 
displaying both the Fauna and Flora ; an Australian aboriginal Spearing a 
Kangaroo ; a Lubra in alarm at the appearanee of a black snake. 

Mounted Emu Egg Tea Set. Inkstands, vases, claret jug, and other tro- 
phies. 

Class XXXVI. — Otiieu Household Utensils and Appliances. 

Jeans, Samuel England, High Street, St. Kilda, Melbourne : No. 3 K-eflector 
Gas Cooking Stove, with boiler and ail utensils complete. 

Reformatory, Ballarat ; J. Evans, Superintendent : Potato Net. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS. INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET REQUISITES, 
AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 

Class XXXIX.— Wool Fabrics. 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge ; under the control of the Hon. Graham 
Berry, I^F.P., (.Jiief Secretary of A’ictoria ; J. B. Castieau, Inspector- 
General ; Blankets and others. 

Victorian Woollen and Cloth Manufacturing Company, Limited, Geelong, 
R. S. Nicliolls, Secretary, Geelong; Tweed clotlis, fancy ; scarlet cloth, blue 
coating ; blue tlaiiuel, scarlet llannel, brown coating ; railway uniform cloth ; 
grey coating. 


Class XLVI. — Apparel and Haberdashery. 

Penal E.stablishment, Pentridge; under the control of the lion. Graham Berry, 
M.P.,* Chief Secretary of Victoria; J. B. Castuau, Inspector-General 
serge frock, serge trousers, blue cloth trouser.s, Dickey llaimel .shirt. 
Reformatory, Ballarat: J. Evans, Superinleudeivt : Jacket, trousers, and vest, as 
worn by boys iu the Reformatory'. 


Class 47. — Boots, Shoes, and Slippers. 

James and McG an, 42 George Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne. IMcn’s women’s, and 
children's boots and shoes, tinely' tinished. 

Penal Establishment, Pentridge; under tlu? control of the Hon. Graham 
Berry, M.P., •Chief Secretary of Victoria ; J. B. Castieau, luspcctor- 
General : Men’s boots used in penal cstablislinient, men’s boots used 
in the asylums, boy^’s boots, used in the Ju* format luaes, women’s boots, 
used in the a.syliiin.s, men’s elastic-side boots, ladies’ button kid boots, 
ladies’ elastic-side patent leather boots, ladies’ elastic-side patent lea- 
ther shoes, ladies’ Balmoral boots,, men’s boots used by football clubs, 
men’s boots used by the artillery corps. 

Reformatory, Pallarat ; J. Evans, Superintendent : Boots, made by the boys, 
detained iu the Institution. 
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Class 48. — Hats and Caps. 

Lano, William, North Fitzroy, Melbourne : Felt hats, liard, and soft, made 
from wool. Hats in various stages of manufacture. 

Stevenson, L., and Sons, Warehousemen, Hat and Cap Manufacturers, 14 
Flinders Lane East, Melbourne : Felt hats and helmets, made from 
Victorian wool and Victorian fur. Hats and helmets, gossamer make; 
hats and helmets, cork lined. 

Class 51. — Perfumery. 

PiNCUS, Max, Hargreave : Street, Castlemaine’s Perfumery, antiseptic, having 
Eucalyptus for its base ; jx*rfumcry, liandkercliief ; toilet powders 

Rocke, Tompsitt, and Co., 3 Flinders Street West, Melbourne : Lavender water, 
llorida w’ater. 

Class 52. — Ojuects not Speciitkd. 

Nettleueeg, Morris, 67 Beach Street, Sandridge, and Elizabeth Street, Mel- 
bourne : Skins of Australian animals tanned in the hair, made up in 
various articles of apparel and of use or ornament. 


SECTION F.—RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FRO:\I 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Class LIII. — Minerals and Metallurgic Products. 

Department of Mines and Water-supply; Hon’blc J. F. Levien, Minister; 
Major T. Couchman, Secretary : Collection of fac similes of largo nuggets 
of gold found in Victoria. 

Specimen of cores obtained by the Mining Department of -Victoria during boring 
with the diamond drills. 

Industrial and Technological Museum, under the control of tlie Trustees of 
the Public Library, Alu.scums, and National Gallery of Victoria ; J. C. 
Newbery, c.m.o., n.c., Superintendent: Collection of minerds and ores 
of Victoria. 

Kitchingram, Edwin Lewis, Pyrites Works, Betlianga: Mineral oiv\s 
of various description.s. Coloured clays. Kaolin clays. Trie new ei.c 
polish iiowder and plate polish, in tins and boxes, manufactured from tlio 
Bcthanga ores. 

Leli, Nathaniel, 147, Collins Street East, Melbourne : Coal, from Cape Patter- 
son. 

[Some years ago 2,000 tons of coal were raised from this ground, and fetcliod 
a high price in the market. The Government of Victoria has accepted a tender 
for 10,000 tons of coal off iliu gropnd from which the exhibit has been taken.] 
Royal Commission foe Victoria at the Calcutta International Exihihtion, 
1883-84. —Gold trophy, designed by Mr. Arthur Everett, of the Mining 
Department of Victoria. 

The entrance to ’the Court was througli a golden arch, representing Ike 
amount of gold found in the colony of Victoria up to llic 27th July 1883, viz., 
51,844,235 ounces, equal to 3,tJt)2 cubic feet. The dimensions of the arch were as 
follows Height 28 feet; width 25 feet, by a depth 6 feet ; height to erown of 
archway, 16 feet 6 inches, w’ith an opening of 13 feet. It was surmounted with 
the arms of Victoria and the Hags of different nations, together with shields on 
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which were inscribed the names of the four principal gold-fields, viz., Ballara, 
Sandhurst, Castlemaine, and Stawell. ^ 

School of Mines, Ballarat; T. M. Krause, Curator: Collection of minerals and 
ores of Victoria. 

Class LIV. — Indigenous Timber and other Forest Products. 

Botanic Gaedens, Melbourne ; W. R. Guilfoyle, f.l.s., Director ; Collections of 
ferns. 

Calhoun, Andebw, Portarlington : 

Acacia Pycnantha (golden wattle) seed. 

Acacia Pycnantha gum. 

Depabtment of Agriculture; The llon’blc J. F. Levicn, m.p.. Minister; 
D. E. Martin, Secretary : Seeds and corpological specimens of Australian 
timber trees. 

Industrial and Technologinal Museum of Victoria; under the control o£ 
the Trustees of the J’ublic Librar}^ Museums, and National Gallery of Vic- 
toria ; J. Cosmo Newbery, c.m.o., jb.s.c.. Superintendent : Collection of 
specimens of woods, from the trees and slirubs of Victoria, adapted for 
economic purposes. Prepared for exhibition by F. W. Barnard. 

‘ ACACIA. 

{Natural Order — Leguminosce, Sith.-Ordcr — Mimosece.) 

The Acacia in Australia is more numerous in species than any other genus 
of Phanerogamous (or flowering) plants. It includes the so-called wattle-trees, 
a name which has been more commonly applied to those species so celebrated for 
the a stringency of their bark, used for tanning, and for their gum (gum-acacia), 
identical with gum-arabic. 

Acacia dccurrens (Willd.) Common wattle. (No, 4) 

This, including its variety A, mollissimat is known also under the names of 
green wattle, black wattle, and featherj" wattle, but must not be confounded 
practically with the silver ‘wattle noted next in ordoff, though but doubtfully a 
distinct species. Frequent throughout the colony, except the desert tract ; par- 
ticularly along river banks, in valley .s, ascending to sub- Alpine elevations, form- 
ing often underwood in Eucalyptus forests. • A small or middle-sized tree ; in the 
fern- tree gullies forming a tree lot) feet. 

Acacia dcalbata (Link.) Silver wattle. (No. 5.) 

Common on river banks and in valleys, flowering usually earlier than A 
dccurrcns var. moUissinui. The timber and other products of the tree are very 
similar to those of the last-named species, though the percentage of tanning is 
considcmbly lower. 

Acacia liomalophylla (A. Cunn.) Myall. (No. 8.) 

Is found in the Malleo scrub. A small tree, being one of the species yield- 
ing the violet-scented myall wood. It possesses a dark and beautiful duramen. 
From its generally small size the use of its timber is mostly confined to the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes, whip handles, and small articles in turnery. This 
species yields a gum, which is I'opiously available during the summer sea sou. 

Acacia implexa (Bentli). (No. 0.) 

Scattered over ridges of the lower Silurian formation, from Port Phillip to 
the Pyrenees and Upper Murray, but nowhere common. A middle-sized tree: 
wood useful for cabiuei work. 
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Acacia leprosa (Sieb.) (A roclinata.) Native Hickory. (No. 11.) 

Dandenong ranges and elsewhere in moist forest valleys through the southern 
and eastern parts of the colony. Usually a rather small tree with a slender stem, 
yielding excellent Tipod for furniture. 

Acacia linearis (Sims). (No. 12.) 

Frequent in moist forest valleys through the southern and eastern parts of 
the colony. Usually a rather small tree ; wood available for minor furniture. 

Acacia mclanoxylon (E. Br.) Blackwood. Light wood. (No. 15.) 

Frequent on rich river flats, thence extending abundantly into the valleys. 
(F. Mueller.) A middle-sized to a large tree, yielding magnificent wood for every 
description of cabinet work, as it has a beautifully marked and richly-coloured 
grain which takes a polish freely, and gives an elTcct not to bo surpassed by wal- 
nut, to which it has many points of similarity. It is very close-grained and 
heavy, and is useful for all purposes where strength and flexibility arc required. 
It is largely used by coach-builders in every department of the trade, for cooper- 
age, in the construction of railway carriages and trucks, and in the better class 
of agricultural implements. It is also used for gun stocks and a variety of tur- 
nery work. 

Acacia ponninervis (Sieb.) ^ (No. 18.) 

Scattered through the eastern half of the colony, over ridges and ranges, 
gregarious on some of the sub-alpine declivities and plateaux. A usually small 
tree. 

Acacia j)ycnantha (Bcntb.) Golden wattle. (No. 20.) 

Frequent throughout the greater part of tlie colony, in open forest country 
or scrub. This is one of the species yielding tanners’ bark and wattle gum. 

Acacia retinodcs (Sehiccht). (No. 21.) 

On grassy ridges and open valleys throughout the greater part of the colony. 
A moderate-sized ever-flowering tree. 

Acacia salicina (Lindl.) (No. 21.) 

Common in the north-west de.sert. A small or occasionally middle-sized tree, 
■^ood — hard, heavy, and durable, and of a fine dark shade ; highly adapted for 
ornamental furniture. 

Acacia supporosa (F. M.) Native Hickory. (No. 29.) 

Eestricted to the east part of Gippsland. Tliis T consider a valuable wood 
for many purposes. It is exceedingly tough and elastic, would make good gi,; 
shafts, handles for tools, gun stocks, Ac. Tall, straight spars fit for masts can 
be obtained, from 50 to lUO feet long, and 18 inches diameter. 

Angophora intermedia (D. C.) Spurious Apple-tree. Nat. ord.— MjTtacew. 

(No. 84.) 

Eestricted to the eastern part of Gippsland. A middle-sized, rarely a largo 
tree. Timber very valuable in quality ; when free from gum-vciiis it is much 
used for naves of wheels, and cut into boards for various purposes. 

Aster argophyllus (Lab.) The musk-tree. Nat. ord. — Compositae. (Eurvhia 

argophylla.) (No. 35.) 

Confined to moist, umbrageous forest gullies, but there abundant. Never 
exceeds 60 feet in height, and is generally smaller. It has a pleasant fragrance, 
is of a beautiful mottled colour, and well adapted for turnery, for veneering, fancy 
articles of furniture, pianofortes, Ac. 
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Aster glandulosus. Nat. ord.— Composite. (No. 35 A.) 

Widely distributed through the colony ; never of large size, often shrubby. 
This and many other kinds of wood of small size are catalogued merely to make 
the collection complete. ^ 

Atherospermiim moschatum (Lab.) Victorian Sassafras-treb. Nat. ord.— 
MonimiaceaB. (No. 37.) 

In deep, wet forest ravines. A middle-sized tree, affording a timber which 
is useful to the cabinet-maker. It has a dark duramen, and frequently exhibits a 
pleasant figure, and has also the quality of taking a beautiful polish. 

Avicennia officials (L.) Native Mangrove. Nat. ord. — Verbcnacese. (No. 38.) 

Extending along the sea-coast in salt-water estuaries. A low, branching tree, 
yielding a timber valued for stonemasons' mallets and some other utensils. 

Banksia marginata (Cav.) (B- Australis, R. Br.) The common honey-sucklo tree, 
Nat. ord. — Proteacca3. (No. 39.) 

In less fertile localities all over the colonial territory, ascending to sub-alpine 
elevations. A small tree. Yielding a light timber of a beautiful grain, which is 
used for stems and short knees of boats, and generally for cabinet furniture and 
various ornamental juirposes. 

Banksia integrifolia (L. Fil.) The coast honeysuckle tree. Nat ord.— Proteaceso. 
(No. 40.) 

To be found only on the coast, eastward from Port Phillip. A middle-sized 
tree. Yielding a timber possessing qualities and uses similar to those of Banksia 
marginatUy but of much larger dimensions. 

Banksia serrata (L. Fil.) The heath honey-suckle tree. Nat. ord.— Proteacea), 
(No. 41.) 

On the sandy heaths of Gippsland rather frequent. A small or occasionally 
middle-sized tree, liaving alwa^^s a remarkably crooked stem ; wood possessing 
qualities similar to those of B, marginata, 

Bursaria sj)inosa (Cav.) Prickly box-tree. Nat. ord. — Pittosporew. (No. 44.) 

Common in the lowlands as well as in the mountain districts. A tree of small 
size; stem rai’ely exceeding a foot in diameter ; wood very hard and line-grained, 
adapted for turnery, carpenters’ rules, and many other implements. {Jurors* 
7'cport.) 

Callitris enpressiformis (Vent,) The mountain cypress pine. (Erenela rhom- 
boldea, Endl.) Nat. ord. — ConifersB. (No. 49.) 

• On rocky, densely-timhered ranges — thus on the Grampians and the Genoa 
Ranges.. A middle-sized tree, known also as the Oyster Bay pine. 

Gallitris verrucosa (R. Br.) The desert sandarae pine or cypress. (Frenela ro- 
busta, A. Cunn.) Nat. ord. — Coniferie. (No. 51.) 

More or less copiousl 3 ' dispersed through the malice scrub, in some directions 
abundant. The timber of this tree, from its peculiar odour, is sometimes called 
camphor wood, and is said to be obnoxious to the attacks of insects. The dark 
beauty of the wooil renders it useful for many small articles of cabinet furniture. 
Valuable for cabinet purposes, and very durable for telegraph posts. 

Casiiarina quadrivalvis (Lab.) The drooping shc-oak. (0. stricta, Ait. not 3Iiq.) 
Nat. ord. — Gasuariiue. (No. 57.) 

Frequent in grassy plains and hills and along the sandy coast. A quick grow- 
ing, middle-sized tree, with brauehlets usually if not always pendulous. The she- 
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oaks are well adapted on account of the singular beauty of their grain for Tarious 
purposes in furniture manufacture. It is also used in the making of river boats. 
This wood is also excellent for turnery and for other ornamental work. Shc-oak 
is also frequently used as firewood for domestic purposes. It docs not flame, but 
burns down to an in(^ndescent glowing mass, which makes a peculiarly pleasant 
fuel for the house. Timber used for shingles and staves. 

Casuarina auborosa (Ott. and Diotr.) The straight slie-oak. (C. leptoclada, Miq. 
Nat ord. — Casuarina3. (No. 68.) 

On grassy ridges of the lower as well as higher regions ; not rare. A moder- 
ate-sized tree. Timber and foliage possessing qualities similar to those of C. 
qiiadrivalvis. 

Coprosma microphylla (A. Cunn.) Nat. ord. — Eubiacete. (No. 64.) 

In forest swamps and on periodically inundated river banks, not rare through- 
out the southern and eastern districts. A s’mall-sized tree or a bush only. 

Drimys aromaiica (P. M.) (Tasmanuia aromatica, E. 13r.) Native pepper-treo. 
Nat. ord. — Magnoliaceae. (No. 60.) 

Humid forest ranges from the Cape Otway Ranges and Gippsland to the Aus- 
tralian Alps, ascending to at least 5,000 feet. A bushy shrub or small tree. 


Eucalyptus or Gum-tree. 


{Natural order,^3fyrtacece.) 


Eucalyptus albcns (Miq.) White box or grey box-tree. (Sect. Ehytiphloiie. 
(No. 76.) 

Occurs on open ridges in the ovens, broken river, and some other si)ots. 
A tree attaining GO to 80 feet, with a dull-green persistent bark. 


Eucalyptus amygdolina (Lai)). Almond leaved Enealypt. One of the Pe])))er. 
mint trees; in some districts occasionally known as stringy bark-tree, and 
the iNfessmato of other districts of Victoria. (No. 77.) 

In furest country of the soulhern and cistern parts of the colony, always 
interspersed witli other trees. A tree of colossal size in deep ravines, and a 
middle-sized tree m more open places. This tree may b(' the tallest on the 
rivalled by the Wcdrincftinua (I'nfautea (Sninoht MeUuiqtomu) 
of California. It has been measured repeatedly 420 feel, and towards the sources 
of the Varra it is said to attain a still greater hciglit. The wood is fissile, well 
adapted for shingles, rails, for house-building, for the keelson and jilanking of 
ships and other purposes. It is a hard close-grained timber. The inner hark 
IS adapted for the preparation of all kinds of coarser paper. This siiecies contains 
more ml m its foliage than any of its congeners. 1,000 Ih. of fresh gatluM'ed 
kvives with their small hranehlets yield 500 oiinees of oilby distillation. Jt is 
rubefacient, disinfectant, and emplo^xul externally in rheumatic afl’eetious, and in 
the manufactures clnefly for perfumery, soaps, Ac. Kino from this species is 
largely available. (Mueller, Bosisto.) 


Eucalyptus botryoidcs JSm.^ The Blue Gum of Now South Wales. (Sect. 

Bhytiphloue.) (No. 79.) 

East Gippsland, flourishing on river banks. A tall, liandsome tree, remark- 
ab c for i s dark-green foliuge. TJic stems wliieli have a rough, furrowed, 
persistent bark, attain a height of 80 feet without a braiieh, and a diameter of 
Sleet. J he timocr, usually sound to the centre, is a(laj)ted for bridge iiiles, 
waggons, boat-building, &c. No decay was observed in posts which were in u.se 
^urteen years. (Muller.) TJic Blue Gum of the coast district of New South 
V^les. It IS considered to be one of ilie finest timbers for ship-buildiiig. 
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Eucalyptus coriacca (A, Cunn.) One of the White Gum-trees. Mountain White 
Gum-tree. (Sect. LciophloiaB.) (No. 81.) 

Mountain or marshy forests, ascending in the Alps 4,000 to 5,000 feet, where 
it forms rather extensive woods. A tree attaining somj^mes a considerable 
height ; exterior bark deciduous, the inner smooth and whitish. 

Eucalyi)tus corymbosa (Sm.) The blood- w^ood Eucalypt. (Sect. Ehyiiphloiaj.) 
(No. 82.) • 

In Victoria this species is confirmed to the eastern part of Goppsland. A 
small or middle-sized tree, but sometimes attaining a great height, with a 
persistent furrowed bark. Less know n to timber merchants tlian its apparent 
quality would seem to merit. It exhibits a clear grain of a red colour, and is 
w ell adapted for many useful purposes in the mechanical arts. 

Eucalyptus fissilis (P. M.) Messmate. (No. 85.) 

A large tree, occurring in less fertile mountain districts ;«in some places 
abundant. It has many of the iiroperties of stringy bark and W'hite Gum ; wood 
hard, straight-grained, sjilits readily into posts, rails, palings, and shingles for 
fencing and building purposes. Wheelwrights use it for shafts, plouglibeams, 
tlie framing of drays, &c. 

Eucalyptus globulus (Lai;.) The Victorian and Tasmanian Blue Gum. (Sect. 
Leiopldoiai.) (No. 86.) 

Is confined to forest valleys except near the coast. It extends often in masses 
from the vicinity of Cape Otway througli moist ranges to Western Port, various 
iiarts of Gi])psland, Mount Buller, and the Buffalo itanges, but scarcely passing 
into New South Wales. It grows to nearly the same colossal size, in deep 
declivities, as amygdalina, JE. Sh(<irtlana, and E. ohlujua. Bark somewhat 

librov 8, deeidiious, leaving the inner bark on tlie trunk smooth. A liard light- 
coloured timber of gr(‘at strength and tenacity, as well as durability ; extcMisivtdy 
used for beams, joists, <,te., in buildings, and for railway sleepers, piers, anil 
bridges. It is also well adapted for sliij)-binhling. From the gr(‘at length of tlie 
trunks it is especially suitable for outside planking, and tlie large number of 
uiiilorm size procurable rcndiTS it u.S(‘ful for jiiles. where the retjuired Icngtli 
would make the use of Bed Gum impracticable, it has been used for masts of 
vessels, but owing to its great weight, it is not so suitable as some other kinds of 
timber for the latter purpose. It is also used for eab-shafts. A test of strengih 
lias been made betw een some Blue Gum, English Oak, and Tndiau Teak. The 
Blue Gum carried 14 lb. weight more tliaii the Oak, and 17 Ih. 4 oz. more than 
the Teak per .scuiare inch. (F. Alueller, in Stivet Plants for Industrial Culture 
in llctoria.) The specific gravity of tlie timber has been foniul O'ODS to 0*889. 
The kino of the tree is largely available. Paper made from the bark answers for 
packing and perha])S for printing. Snnqdes of wood spirit, acetic acid, tar, 
charcoal, Ac., prepared at the Bhytoehemical Laboratory of the Botanical 
Gardens, under tlie directorship of Baron von ]\hieller, are in this Museum. The 
essential oil and other extracts from, and preparations of, the foliage of Eurati;p~ 
ius gtobutus arc already of world-w ide repute, mainly through Jos. Bosisto, Esip, 
J.P., M.L.A.* A ton of dry wood yields about i A Ih. pearla>h and lb. of 
pure potash. Weight of a cubic foot of dried wood from IJ), to 15^ lb. 

Eucalyptus gouiocalyx (F. M.). The Spotted Gum-tree. One of the White 
Giim-tives, and in New South Wales one of the Flooded Gum-trees and one 
of theBhu' Gum-trees. (Sect. Lciphloiau) (No. 87.) 

Confined to the more fertile ranges occurring on the Barwon, on the ovens, 
at Scalers’ Cove, and a few other places; also from the Buffalo Banges to the 
Mitchell Biver in Gi])pslaiul ; and in tlie district of the F])per Yarra. Generally 
near rivers or creeks, but it frequently occurs as a forest tree. A moderate-sized 
or a gigantic tree, bark nsnully decidiions, but sometimes persistent. Timber 
hard, straight-grained, employed for joists, beams, rafters, and heavy framing, 
as also by the cooper for staves. 
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Jiiucalpyius Gunnii (J. Hook.). The Cider Gum-trcc, Mountaia White Gum. 
(Sect. Leiophloia.) (I^o. 89.) 

Sul)-Alj)inc regions. A small, often scrubby, tree, but attaining sometimes 30 
feet, with smooth bifc'k. The saj) can by fermentation be converted into a 
beverage. 

Eucalyptus incrassata (A. Ciinn.) (No. 90.) 

One of the principal bushes or small trees constituting the Malice scrub oa 
the Murray %Rivcr and its tributaries. 

Eucalyptus inophloia (F. M.) One of the Mountain Ash-trees. (Sect. Pachy- 
phloiffi.) (No. 91.) 

In many of our forest ranges. The Mountain Ash has been so called from a 
fancied resemblance to tlie British timber of that name. It is exceedingly flexible, 
and has been efnployed by the coach-makers for shafts for light vtdiicles, for 
which it is well adapted. This timber is said to be in great favour in the Beech- 
worth district for almost every purpose. It is also used largely for palings, 
fencing, &c. 

Eucalyptus Icucoxylon (F. M.) The Ironbark-tree. sometimes Red Flowering 
or Black Ironbark-trce. (E. sideroxylon, A. Cunn.) (Sect. Sehizophloiee.) 
(No. 93.) 

On many of our less fertile ridges, usually indicating an auriferous country, 
gregarious. Tliis is considered the strongest w'ood in our colony. It is mueb 
recommended for railway sleepers, and extensively used for underground mining 
w'ork. It is very extensively employed for the handles of ax(*s and otlier imple- 
ments by Victorian manufacturers. A middle or large-sized tree, with a jx'rsist- 
ent, rough, iron-grey bark. Dark-grey and spongy on tlie trunk, soft and wdiite 
on the branches. One of the hardest and heaviest of our native woods, and lias a 
peculiarly thick and rugged bark, with deep longitudinal fissures, wdiicli is 
strikingly characteristic. It possesses great strength ’and tenacity, aad has a 
close and straight grain, on which account it is higlily useful to the coachmaker 
and w'heehvright for the poles ami shafts of carriagts and the s])okes of wlieids. 
Its greasy nature also renders tliis wood very .serviceable to the millwriglit for tlio 
cogs of hcav}^ W'hcels. It is also valuable for many purposes in ship-building, 
and constitutes one of tlie most imperishable of our timbers. 

Eucalyptus longifolia (Link and Otto). (E. Woollsii.) The Woolybuttrec. In 
some districts of Now South Wales it is also called Peppermint and 
Bastard Box-tree. (Sect. Jlemiphloia*.) (No. 91.) 

Occurs in the F. porlion of Gippsland. A tall stately tree. Rouch, fibrous, 
persistent, or partially deciduous bark. Somowbat smooth, or fibrous and 
wrinkled, aocordiug to the size of flic tree. Like Ironbark, tliis timber is much 
used for wheel -.spokc.s. It bears a high character for durability, wdien used for 
fencing purposes. For posts it is said to stand undccayed in the ground for 
twenty years. The wood is esteemed an excellent fuel. • 

Eucalyptus macrorrhyncha (F. M.). One of the stringy barks ; also one of the 
Ironbarks. (Sect. Pachypliloise.) (No. 95.) 

Occurs on the Macalister and Ovens Rivers aad some other localities. A tall 
tree, with dark dull grey, furrowed and .fibrous bark. Allied to the common 
stringy bark of tlie colony in quality of limber. 

Eucalyptus melliodora (A. Cunn.) Yellow Box, Box, and sometimes Pej^per- 
uiint-tree. (Sect. Hemipliloia?.) (No. 90.) 

E.specially in the S.E. and E. ranges of the colony on low open ridges, 
particularly of the miocene formation. A moderate-sized tree of irregular growth, 
with a smooth bark, of a pale-lead colour. A valuable timber of a light colour 
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and greasy nature, remarkable for tbo hardness and closeness of its grain, its 
great strength and tenacity, and its durability both in the water and when placed 
in the ground. It is largely used by coachmakers and wheelwrights for the 
naves of wheels and for heavy framing, and by millwrights for the cogs of their 
wheels. In ship-biiilding it has numerous and important applications, and forms 
one of the best materials for tree nails, and for working into large screws in this 
and other mechanical arts. 

Eucalyptus obliqua (L’Her.). Stringy bark -tree. (Sect. Pachyphloise.) (No. 97). 

This species constitutes on the more barren ranges in nearly all parts of our 
territory the prevalent timber. A large, often a gigantic tree, the largest ranging 
fiom 300 to 400 feet. (F. IVTueller.) Bark very thick, rugged, and fibrous. 
A hard straight- grained timber ; although of an inferior class it is used for a 
great variety of building purposes, notwithstanding its well-known liability to 
warp or twist and its susceptibility to dry rot. It splits with facility, forming 
posts, rail, and palings for fencing ; also shingles for roofing. (Juro 7 's 'Report). 
Supplies a good deal of second-class sawn timber in the market. (Jurors 
Report.) Specific gravity of wood 0*8^9 to 0*990. The paper prepared from 
the bark of this tree is not merely suited for packing, but also for printing and 
even w’riting. It may also be employed for mill and pasteboards. The pulp 
bleaches readily. The bark is used for thatching in the Australian bush. 
Samples of wood spirit, acetic acid, tar, and charcoal, prepared at the Phytoche- 
mical Laboratory, under the direction of Baron von Mueller, are in the Museum. 
Weight of a cubic foot of dry wood from 50 to CO j lb. 

Eucalyptus polyanthemos (SchauerL Bed and grey box-tree and Poplar-leaved 
Gum-tree. (Sect. EhytiphloiaB.) (Xo. 102.) 

On the Ovens, Broken River, and some other spots on open ridges. A tree 
sometimes small, sometimes attaining 40 to 50 feet, with an ash-grey, persistent, 
rough, and furrowed bark. Timber used by w^heelwrights for naves, felloes 
and spokes. 

Eucalyptus rostrata (Sehlecht.) The Red Gum-tree. One of the so-called 
Flooded gums of New South Wales. (Sect. Leiohphloiee.) (No. 104.) 

Along river flats and open valleys almost every wliere. (F. Mueller.) A 
tall tree, bark greyish-white, smooth, and senarating in thin layers, rarely 
persistent and rough. A very hard, cora])act wood, possessing liandsome, curled, 
but rather short grain ; it is of a brown-red colour, and suitable for veneering 
purposes for furniture, &c. It is largely used for posts for fencing purposes. 
It is less subject to deca3^ than most of the other timbers. When properly 
selected and seasoned, it is well adapted for many purposes in ship building- 
such as lieavy framing beams and knees. It is also used in the construction of 
culverts, bridges, wharves, and by wheelwrights fi>r the felloes of heavy wheels, 
and i.s much approved of for railway sleepers and engine buffers. It is almost 
entirely free from the teiideney to longitudinal shrinkage, wdiieh is the invariable 
characteristic of the other species of the Eucalyptus, and is almost indestnictible 
in damp ground or in water, cither fresh or «alt. Its defects are its short grain, 
which makes it untrustw’orthy for horizontal bearing timber in any but very short 
lengths; and it cannot easily be procured in long lengths and of a moderately 
small diameter — a point of some importance in piles where it is desirable to 
have the whole section of the tree w ith its waning intact. Still, wuthin a reason- 
able limit of length, it makes the best of all piles for engineering works, in 
consequence of the resistance it offers to the attacks of the Tci'cdo nai'alis. and 
it cannot be surpassed for any purposes, either in engineering or building, where 
a resistance to sheer downward pressure is desired. It makes unequalled plank- 
ing for bridges or wharves, and forms the very best of railway sleepers. Specific 
gravity of this wood has been stated at 0*858 and C*923. Samples of essential oil, 
wood spirit, acetic acid, tar, and charcoal, obtained from this tree, are in the 
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Museum. Paper prepared from tlie bark of this species proros much coarser 
than that of Eucalyptus oblique ; the pulp may bo either used in admixture 
Trith that for packing paper and pasteboard, or in the composition, or perhaps 
as the solo ingredient for blotting and filtering papers. 

Eucalyptus Stuartiana (F. M.> Apple-tree, White Gum-tree. (Sect. Hemipldoifo.) 
(No. 106). 

Occupies many of the moister tracts in the plains, and some of the open 
ranges ascending the wooden moist mountains of the Australian Ali)S, extending to 
the western frontier. A tree sometimes of enormous size. Bark of the branches 
smooth and deciduous, that of the trunk rough and rigid and somewhat stringy. 
T he timber of this species is both durable and tough. 

Eucalyptus dumosa (Turez.) M allec Gum-tree. (Sect. LeiophloiiB.) (No. 108.) 

Wimmera and desert of the Murray Fiver and Avoea. A tall slirub with 
smooth or asli-grey bark coming off in coriaceous plates. Yields from the foliage 
a comparatively largo quantity of oil by distillation. 

Eucalyptus viminalis (Lab.) The Mana Gum-tree, Drooping Gum; sometimes 
Box -tree. (Sect. Leiophloiaj.) (No. 109.) 

A middle-sized tree, scattered extensively over rather open grassy ridges 
and plains, imparting a park -like appearance to the landscape. 

Eugenia Smitliii (Poir.) (Acmene floribunda, D.C.) Myrtle-tree. Nat. ord. — 
Myrtacea). (No. 111.) 

Not rare from Sealers* Cove to the K. boundary of the colony, along rivers 
and glens. A splendid tree, with remarkably dark and shady foliage, attaining 
a height of 120 feet. 

Eupomatia laurina (R. Br.). Nat. ord. — Anonaceco. (No. 112.) 

Occurring only in the most eastern part of Gii)psland, where the tree attains 
the height of 40 feet. (F. Mueller.) 

Exocarpus enpressiformis (Lab.) Native Cherry-tree. Nat. ord. — Santalaccso. 
(No. 113.) 

W^'idely distributed over the more fertile open ridges and through both 
barren and fertile forest ranges. A small or middle-sized tree. Wood suitable, 
from the closeness of its structure, to the purposes of the cabinet-maker a»id 
wood-turner. (Juror s Eeport.) A soft, fme-grainetl timlier, and is the best 
wood I know for carving. (Lockhart Morton, '\\\ OJficial Record), It is used 
for tool-handles, spokes, gun-stocks, &c. (W Archer, in Tasmanian Report^ 18()2.) 
Specific gravity of wood (Viet, specimen), 0*75(5 and U‘815. W’'cight of a cubic 
loot dry wood, from 47 to 53 lb. 

Fagus Cunninghami (Hook.) The Evergreen Beech, somclimcs called Native 
Myrtle-tree. Nat. ord. — Cupulifera3. (No. llfi). 

In the most secluded recesses of the innuntains, from Dandenong to Mount 
Baw-Baw, on the various remote .sources of the La Trobo River, at Wilson’s 
Ihomontory, and in tin* Gape Otway Ranges. A nuignitieent tree, attaining a 
height of 200 feet. On the Mount Baw-Baw Ranges this beech mainly con- 
stitutes the forest for many miles. 

Hakea leucopetra (IL Br.). The Water-tree (II. stricta). Nat. ord. — Protcacea)- 
(No. 128.) 

In the desert regions. Sx^ccific gravity of wood, 0*8 18 ; weight of a cubic 
foot about 61 lb. 

Hedycarya Cunninghami (Tul.) (II. pseudo-morus.) Native Mulberry. Nat. 
ord. — Monimiace®. (No. 130). 

Following the rivulets of our humid southern ranges. A .smaller middb*- 
sized tree v ith comparatively Softwood of a beautiful shade, quite available Lr 
cabinet work. 
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Helichrysmn ferrugineum (P. M.) (Ozothamnus cinereus, DX^.) Nat. ord.— 
Composota. (No. 13 lA.) 

Frequent in most parts of the colony. Shrubby only. 

Kxinzea peduncularis (P. M.) Nat. ord.— Myrtaceae. (K. leptospermoides . 
(No. 136.) ^ i r 

Snowy lliver and Macalister Eirer, mountains near Brighton. A tall 
shrub or sometimes a small tree. 

Leptospermum Isevigatum (P. M.) The Coast Tea-tree. Nat. ord— Myrtacees. 
(Fabricia laevigata, (jaertn.) (No. 138.) 

Everywhere on the sandy coast. Never a large tree. Most important for 
fixing coast sands. 

Leptospermum lanigerum (Sm.) Nat. ord.— Myrtaceae. (No. 139.) 

Gippsland and mountainous districts generally, in moist localities, parti- 
cularly along rivers and around swamps. 

Lomatia Fraserii (E. Br.) Nat. ord. — Proteacese. (No. 143.) 

In the deep ravines of our southern and eastern ranges in forest valleys, 
especially among Fern-trees, not very common, but ascending to high cold 
elevations along the rivulets. A good-sized tree, the wood tough and durable ; 
serviceable for furniture. 

Lomatta longifolia (R. Br.) (No. 144.) 

In irrigated forest valleys, particularly of the uplands. A light wood and 
very hard, with a beautiful small grain ; works well. 

Melaleuca cricifolia (Sm.) The swamp tea-tree. No. 147. 

The so-called tea-treo, tliough never used for preparing any beverage. It 
fills most of our brackish as well as fresh-water swamps, and lines also 
innumerable watercourses. It is never a large* tree, though it may bo seen 
occasionally 50 to GO feet high. 

Melaleuca parviflora (Lindl.) Nat. ord.— Myrtaceae. (M. curvifolia, Sehl. ; 

• M. Preissiana, Schau.) (No. 148.) 

Observed not only along the coast tracts, particularly on sand, but also in 
the sub-saline desert parts of Victoria. A small or middle-sized tree. One 

• hundred pounds of the leaves and branchlcts of this species yielded about 6 oz. 
of an essential oil, resembling that of cajuput very closely. The material is 
largely obtainable in the Murray desert, and also on Iho coast. 

Melaleuca squarrosa (Sm.) Nat. ord. — Myrtace®. (No. 149.) 

Moist heaths and marshes, not rare. A tree developed in morassy forest 
glens to the height of 80 feet, the stem attaining a diameter of 2 to 3 feet ; 
usually, however, shrubby, the bark consisting of innumerable friable 
papyraceous layers. Spccilic gravity of wood 0*71 3. One hundred pounds 
of leaves and branchlets yielded only 5 drachms of oil. Weight of a cubic 
foot of dry wood, about 44 lb. 

Myoponim insularo (E. Br.) Nat. ord. — Myoporineae. (No. 153.) 

In considerable quantity available *in the marshes and sand tracts of the 
coast; also in the somewhat saline portions of the desert, over other parts 
of the colony, but sparingly distributed. A middle-sized tree. Yields a 
beautiful light-coloured wood, which has been used for inlaying. 

Myrsine variabilis (E. Br!^ Nat. ord. — Myrsincae, (No. 155.) 

In the forest glens and on river banks in the southern and eastern parts of 
the colony. Generally a small, occasionally a middle-sized, tree. 
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Notelsea ligustrina (Vent.) Spurious Olivo. Nat. ord. — Oleacese, (No. 
167.) 

Found on shady torrents in the southern portion of the colony, but seldom 
elsewhere. A tree of small* dimensions. This is the Heartwood of Tas- 
mania. Wood very hard, and yields a very peculiar figure. 

Panax Murrayi (F. M.) Palm Panax. Nat. ord. — Umbelliferee. (P. pal- 
maceus.) (No. 159.) 

In Victorian territory only to bo found on the south-eastern boundary of 
New South Wales. Tlio slender i)alm-like stem attains seldom above 1 
foot in diameter, though jiot rarely a height of 80 feet. The wood is 
singularly light and soft, is white, and has a large pith. 

Pittosporum bicolor (Hook.) WhiteWood. Nat. ord. — Pittosporeie. (No, 

165.) 

In the fern-tree gullies, also in the back regions. A small and occasionally 
a middle-sized tree. Wood valuable for handles of implements, and lias 
been used for wood engraving by Mr. F. Grosso. Yellowish-white, very 
hard and of uniform texture and colour, used in turnery. 

Pittosporum undulatum (Vent.) Fragrant Pittosporum. Nat. ord. — Pittos- 
porese. (No. 168.) 

In the humid forest glens from Western Port and Dandenong eastward 

. throughout Gippsland. Attains in favourable localities a height of 80 
feet, and a diameter of 3 feet. The wood is tough, but easily worked. 

Pomaderris apet^ila (Lab.) Nat. ord. — Rliamnacore. (No. 170.) 

In forest glens and along wooded river banks, not rare in the southern and 
eastern parts of the colony, but never seen away from moist, shady, and 
sheltered forest valleys. A soft, useful wood of. iiale colour, adapted for 
carvers' and turners’ work. 

Prostanthera lasianthos (Lab.) Mint-tree. Nat. ord. — Lal)iata3, (No. 175.) 

One of the most widely-diffused trees of our ranges and river banks, varying 
where well developed from 30 to 60 feet in height ; diameter of stem about 
1 foot, exceptionally 2 feet. The wood hard and tough. 

Senecio Bedfordii (F. M.) Native Dogwood. (B'edfordia salicina, D. C.) 
Nat. ord. — Composita3. (No. 181.) 

In Fem-tree gullies and in otlier shady and springy glens. A hard light- 
coloured wood, wliichma}^ be useful for inlaying and for turnery. A hanl, 
yale-browii, well mottled wood, good for furniture. 

Styphelia Eichei. (Trema cannabina, Laur.) Nat. ord.— Urticeoe. (No. 
182A.) 

East Gippsland. A small tree. 

Mueller, Baron Von, k.c.m.g., and Ph.D,, f.r.s., Government Botanist, Mel- 
bourne : Australian Woods, specitieally namod : — (Eighty kinds in book 
form; 30 in form of rulers ; 20 in Corin' of paper-knives; 10 in form of 
pipes ; 20 in form of handles ; 40 in form of llowcr vases, cups, dice-boxes, 
and various other articles.) • 

Australian woods used in various manners by artizans (30 kinds). 

Eucalyptus seeds (40 varieties). 

Collection of products from various coniferous trees cultivated in Victoria. 

Collection of gums, resins, kinos, from Australifin trees specifically named. 

Eoyal Commission for Victoria at the Calcutta International Exhibition, 
1883-84 Fern Gully or Grotto, representing a common feature of a 
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Victorian Forest. The ferns for this collection have been specially collect- 
ed for the Commission by Mn. W. K-. Guilfoyle, Director of the Mel- 
bourne Dotanic Gardens, at various spots along the Gippsland line of 
railway. The collection includes : — 


Dicksonia antarctica. 
Alsophila Australis. 
Lomaria discolor. 
Aspidium aculeatum. 
Aspidium decompositum. 
Blechnum cartilagincum. 
Davallia dubia. 
Asplenium umbrosum. 
Todea barbaras. 


Largo specimens of Alsophila Australis 
(one being 25 feet high, the other 15 feet 
high, sent to show size of some of the 
largest ferns found growing in the forest 
gullies of Gippsland). 

Sections composing stem of Alsophila Aus- 
tralis, 36 feet high. 

Sections composing stem of Dicksonia 
antraetica, 21 feet high. 


The background consists of a Victorian landscape, painted expressly for the 
purpose by Mr. Harry Grist, scene painter, Melbourne. 

South Gippsland Tramway and Timber Company, Limited, 100, Elizabeth 
Street, Melbourne ; J. D. Spon, Manager : — Blackwood from Gippsland 
in polished slabs. 


Class LVI.— Oils. 

JopuNO, John E., Eallarat Bona Mills, Ballarat : — Neatsfoot oil. 


Class LVII. — Soap, Tallow, Wax, and otiikr Manufactures 
OF Oleaginous Substances. 

Carwabdine, VTalter Henry, Charlestone Hoad, Sandhurst. — Soap, domestic. 

Johnstone, J. H., AVestcrii Beach, Geelong. — Dental and detergent soap tablets. 
(As there are no chemicals in the soap, it can be used in the most delicato 
operations.) 

Tasmanttk Patent Paint and Chemical Works, Denies, Michel, and Paterson, 
Charles Stewart, 115, Spencer Street, Melbourne, — Anti-friction grease. 

Upton, W., and Son, Geelong. — Soap, ordinary domestic, soap eucalyptus, in 
bars and tablets, for hospitals and sanitary institutions ; also adapted for 
general use. Made with Bosisto’s eucalyptus oil. 


Class LIX. — Leather, Manufactures of LejVther, 
Saddlery, and Harness. 

Altson, D., and Co., 25, Bourke Street West, ]\relbounio.— Saddlery and harne.ss. 

Biesenthal, Francis, and Co., 164, Kus.sell Street, Melbourne. — Trunk, solid 
leatlier, regulation, overland. Portmanteau, solid leather. Portmanteau, 
leather, expanding. Gladstone hags, American nickel mountings. Shooting 
bags. Gun-case. Leather. 

CuNNACK, Georoe, Castlemninc. — Sole leather, manufactured for export. 

Curtis, John, Portmanteau Maker, 95 Bourke Street West, Melbourne. — 
Improved riveted iron frame, solid leather portmanteaux, with bras.s 
corners and turn-over edges. 

Giles, Ernest, Kew, Melbourne. — Set of double harness for pair buggy horses 
(made by D. A It .son and Co., Melbourne), 

Kerb, Thomas, 4, Armstrong Street, Ballarat. — Saddles, side, inserted quilted 
doeskin seat. Gentleman’s quilted docskiu seat. Gentleman s plain. 
Steeplechase. 

Michaelis, Hallenstein and Co,, 30 Lonsdale Street East, Melbourne.— Sole 
leather, light and medium. 
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Pattsacketi, Evans and Co., 8 Lonsdale Street West, Melbourne. — Port- 
manteaux, trunks. 

PuEDUE, Terence William, Lydiard Street, Ballarat. — Saddle, hunting. Park, 
Various. Harness, double and single, brown leather and black leather. 

Class LXII. — Silk, Raw, Cocoon, and Thread. 

Mueller. Baron von, k.c.m.o., ect.. Government Botanist, Melbourne — 
Victorian silk and cocoons, prepared by Mrs. Timbrell. 

Class LXIII. — Wool, Raw, and Yarns. 

[In order to ensure a good disj>lay of Victorian grown wool, the time for 
receiving exhibits in tliis class has been extended until the middle of 
^November, by wliich date samples of the new clip will be available. The 
full entries will be contained in the second edition of the catalogue.] 

Buchanan, Major, J. J. N., Titanga, Lismore. — Merino fleeces— -X. it. K., 4 
and 6 tooth rams ; V. D. G., lambs ; J. B., aged ewes ; T., 2-tooth ewes. 

Builivant, W. H.— Wool. 

Clark, The Hon’ble Sir W. •!., Bart., Belinda Vale Estate, Lanccfield. — Fleeces 
from 3-yoar old crossbreds from Leicester ewes by merino rams fleeces 
from 3-year old Leicester sheep ; fleeces from 2-year old Leicester sheep. 

Department of Agriculture ; Hon'ble J. F. Levien, M.P.; D. E. Martin, 
Secretary. — AVool, various samples, from the Government Experimental 
Farm. 

Geelong and Western District Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
Geelong ; C. Craike, Secretary. — Wool, various samples, grown in the 
Geelong and Western districts by Members of the Society. 

Lewis, AVtlliam, Stoneleigh,— 'AVool. 

McIntyre, Peter, Mameluke, Beaufort. — Fleeces, washed ; fleeces, from Merinos, 
plain washed, fleeces ; from 15-month old Merinos, i)lain washed. 

Russel, Hon’ble Philip, m.l.c., Garngham, near Ballarat. — Twenty-four merino 
fleeces — 2- tooth, 4-tooth lambs. 

United Shire of Metcalfe, Metcalfe ; W. C. Reeves, Secretary. — Wool, un- 
washed, grown oil Coliban Park Estate ; wool, washed, grown on Coliban 
Park Estate. 

Class LXXII. — Building Materials, exclusive of Cement. 

Patent Hydraulic Freestone Company, Limited, Sandridge ; Oflices, 5^*, 
Queen Slreet, Melbourin^. —Freestone, made from sand without cement, 
produced in a moulded, flnished state, various articles of every-day use 
mad(? by tlio Company, architectural embcllisliments for brick and other 
buildings. 


Class LXXVII — Colours, Paints, Varnishes. 

Tasmanite Patent Paint and Chemical Works ; Bcnics, Michel, and 
Paterson, Charles Stewart, 115 Spencer Street, Melbourne. — Dry colours, 
Silicate colours. Paints ready for use. 

Class LXXXI. — Other Products and Manufactures 

NOT SPECIFIED. 

CoRRiE, William, Flock Manufacturer, a’Beckett Street, Melbourne. — Curled 
hair, purilied for beddiDg material. Flocks, purifled fur BoJdiug 
Material. White flock. 
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Lewis and Whitt y, 28a Flinder’s Lane, Melbourne. — Starch, blue, blacking, 
soap powder, knife polish. 

National Agbtcultueal Society op Victoria, Bourke Street West, 
Melbourne. — J. Gibb, m.l.a.. President; T. Patterson, Secretary: 

Burs ton, S., and Co., Fliuder’s Street, Melbourne. — Malt, pale, amber, and 
black. 

Smith, Winn, and Fielding, 160 Flinder s Lane East, Melbourne.— Malt, amber, 
and pale. 

Tasmanite Patent Paint and Chemical Works; Benics, Michel, and Pater- 
son, Charles Stewart, ll5 Spencer Street, Melbourne.— Sheep dips. Knife 
polish, moulders' facing powder, brass and metal powders. 


SECTION G.— MACHINEIIY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TKANS- 
POET, APPLIANCES, AND PROCESSES USED IN COMMON AUTS 
AND INDUSTIUES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Class LXXXII. — Boilers, Engines, and Foundry Work. 

Horwood, William, Castlemaine. — Bell 21 inches diameter, bell 18 inches 
diameter, garden seats, cast metal. 


Class LXXXIII. — Railway Plant and Rolling Stock, 

Tramways. 

Langlands Foundry Company, Limited, Yarra Bank, Melbourne. — Wrought- 
iron railway wagon wheels. 

PucENix Foundry Company, Limited, Ballar.at. — Photograph of the 100th 
locomotive engine manufactured by the company. 

The Patknt Univeksal Continuous Automatic Pailway Brake Company, 
Limited, Collins Street, Melbourne ; John Munday, Secretary. — Set of 
Woods’ Patent Hydraulic Automatic Kailway Carriage Brake Gear, as 
used on the passenger trains on the Victorian Kaihvays, Mhere it has been 
successfully aiiplied 2,50U,0U0 times to trains iu motion without one serious 
failure. 

Its action is instantaiicou.s iu whatever length of train. It is worked from the 
engine by the driver, and in emergency cases by the guard from the van. The 
power is derived from tlie ordinary force-pump of the engine (or from tlie 
injeetor), which forces Mater from the tender or tank into an accumulator uudier 
tlie foot-plate of the engine to any pressure not exceeding the pressure in the 
boiler. Tliis aoeumulator is eounocted hy piping to the whole of the train, each 
vehicle being coupled with a steam hose and cone and cam eonpling. The pressure 
in the engine aceumulator is forced tlirougliout the line of pi})ing into a smaller 
accumulator, under each veliiclc, wliero it is held by a small check valve. Between 
this aceumulator and the brake gear is a triy)le self-acting reversing valve (shown in 
exhibit), which acts as follows : — When the pressure is in the main lino of piping 
and the accumulator, the brake blocks are free and “off” the wheels ; when the 
pressure is released from the main line of piping hy the turning of a cock by the 
engine-driver or guard, the prcs.sure in the carriage accumulator (being held by 
the check valve on one side) Hies througli the reversing valve to the eylimlers, and 
actuates the plungers or pistons connected with the brake blocKs, puttiiUT the 
brake blocks on the wheels instantly. When the driver again turns 1 he cock on 
his engine, the pressure in the engine accumulator Hies through the line of piping, 
reverses the triple valve, which allows the pressure between it and the brake 
gear to be released, and the blocks immediately fall “ off” tlie wheels ; the air on 
the top of the water in each accumulator nets as a cushion, and expands with 
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the small loss of water when the brake is applied, and contracts on the top of 
the water when the pressure is again pumped up. There is nothing beyond 
the ordinary engine pump or injector as the motive power. The brake 
is automatic in action, so that, should a coupling break, all the blocks will imme- 
diately fly on the wheels ; and the brake gear of any vehicle in a train can be put 
on” or “ off” by hand, by the turning of a small handle, conveniently placed 
at the side of the under-carriage. Passenger trains on the suburban lines, 
making 200 stoppages per day, have been running most successfully with this 
brake over five years. One train has run over 310,000 miles, requiring only 
renewed worn blocks and couplings. All the gear is interchangeable. 

Tyeee, P., 425 Kins Street, Melbourne : Spark Arresters, suited to Locomotive 
and Portable Engines, especially those burning wood. The object of this 
invention is to arrest all dangerous particles of fire before they reach the 
funnel. It is done in the following manner 
A cage is placed between the blast pipe and the funnel, gradually widening 
to the funnel, and sliowing to the ascending fire an apparently solid body of wire, 
though in reality it consists of a series of wire discs, the same being placed one 
above another, with a space between them for ventilation, the lower one forming a 
shield to the next one above it, and so on until the funnel is reached. By this 
arrangement (which is very simple) the draught is not interfered with. This has 
always been a drawback to all previous inventions, together with the choking of 
wires. The latter objection is overcome by making each ring loose in the standard, 
so that they will vibrate w'hen struck by the ascending tire. Once the cage is 
fitted in position, it requires no more attention, and will last for years, and then 
it will only require re-wiring. The extinguishing portion of the patent is not 
required ; it consists of a cold water spray placed just above the cage, and mixes 
with the exhaust steam from the blast pipe, and it is convoyed by a pipe 
from an accumulator which is charged by the pump. 


Class LXXXIV. — Telegraphy, Telephones, Heliographs. 

Mastbes, W. H. and Co., Edison Bell Telephone Agency. 55 Little Ceilings Street 
West, Melbourne Telephones, with battery, wires, and nil fittings com- 
plete, manufactured in the establishment of the firm, Melbourne, 


Cijvss LXXXV. — Mining and Metallurgy. 

Axjstealtan Lithofbacteub Company, Limited, 31 Little Collins Street, East, 
Melbourne ; T. Tolley Jonk.s, Manager. — Models of Dynamite and Litho- 
fracteur Cartridges, and drawings of various methods of using the same 
^ in Mining, Sub-marine, and other operations. 

Johnson and Co., Tyne Foundry, Yarra Bank, Melbourne : — 

Bock -boring Machine, with Hose Coupling, Polo Clip, and connexions 
complete. 

Large Photographs (framed) of the Tyne Foundry ; also Photographs of 
Bridges (iron girder), Steam Engines, and other machinery manufactured 
by the firm. 

MacGeorge, E. T., Avoncourt, St. James' Park, Hawthorn. — Drill Test or 
Borehole Indicator for the Survey of Bores which have deviated from 
their intended direction, consisting of twelve Automatic Comnass 
Clinometers, a Guide Tube to contain six of these, and a recording 
instrument. 

In Victoria the experience has been varied and practical. The records of the 
working of the diamond drill by cable mining managers under Governmenfc 
supervision have led to the discovery of some peculiar if not singular defects, 
which, if not provided against, are productive of a waste of capital and labour 
much to be regretted in connexion with the expansive use of this mining appliance. 
The most serious defect proved to exist has been the liability of the drill to 
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diverge from the perpendicular or straight line when horing. When used for 
the discovery of quartz reefs, or for defining the course of an auriferous gutter in 
alluvial, workings, it is of vital importance that no such deflection should take 
place, otherwise a great and needless expenditure is caused. Even wlien say a 
quartz reef, being sought for, is pierced by a boie, the work of searching for that 
bore by means of driving from a shaft is largely increased by this liability to 
diverge. There is one well-proved case on record in Victoria, in which it was de- 
monstrated that a bore on the United Scotchman's mine, at Stawell, was 80 feet 
out of its true line. This mistake led to the discovery and perfecting of the 
useful invention for the checking of this proneness to err cn the part of the drill, 
which we will now describe in an easily comprehended manner, free from 
technicalities. 

The invention is an automatic test or indicator, which can be readily applied 
to any bore in the following manner : — Iron piping or hollow rods in 10 feet 
lengths, jointed end to end to the length of say 500 or 600 feet, is provided. This 
is for the purpose of forcing the lest apparatus into the bore. A ** guide tube,’* 
easily fitting into the borehole, is attaelied to the lowermost of the rods above 
mentioned. This tube is securelj'' closed against water pressure, and contains 
six phials fitting accurately the guide tube. Each phial is provided with an 
upper bulb containing a suspended plummet, and a lower bulb containing a semi- 
fioating magnetic bar needle, free to assume the meridian. The phials are all 
filled with a solidifiant fluid, liquefied by heat for use, and capable of congealing 
when in situ (i.e.j in the bore) and of fixing tlio plummet and needle at their 
natural indications, as in the bore, and thus indicate the angle and bearing 
of the phials of the guide tube, and consequently of tlio borehole itstdf, at the 
depth reached by the phials. The technical name for the phials is “ self-register- 
ing compass clinometer.’* A core extractor is attached below the guide tube and 
grasps tlie lowest phial. When the extractor is unscrewed, this phial enables 
the extractor and the core it contains, or has brought up, to be placed in the 
true position, both as to the inclination and bearing it had below. This 
information is of great value to those on wliose belialf a bore is being made, since 
it forms a guide as to the proi>cr site for the next boro, sliaft, or level to be made. 
The phials being brought to the surface, what is called “the recording instru- 
ment/* which is a sort of modified theodolite or altazimuth instrument, supplies 
the means of replacing the phials, one by one, in the exact }x>sition, both as to 
inclination and bearing, wliicli they had in the borehole, and of reading the 
angles of inclination and magnetic bearing from the vertical and horizontal arcs 
or graduated circles ; the mean reading of the six phials being accepted as the 
true indication. A safety cordis passed down with the piping or rods and attached 
to the guide tube, to support it while the rods arc being screwed together length 
by length. The distance at wliich this cord is found saturated will indicate the 
deptli at which water will be met with in sinking the shaft or well. The cost of 
each complete apparatus is from to £T2() for a IJ-iucli drill. For larger 

drills the cost is rather more. The Victorian Government, after an exhaustive 
test, has now one of the apparatus attached to eacli drill, and its great practical 
usefulness as a check is being manifested in the sinking of every bore. There 
is little loss of lime in using the test, as it can be lowered after work has ceased 
for tlio day, and, being allowed to set during the night, can be raised and 
inspected in the morning before recommencing work. 

Class LXXXIX. — Ocean, Coast, and River Navigation, and 
S airwRiGiiTs’ Machinery. 

Mitchell and Elliot, Bonrkc Street West, Melbourne. — Model of Sreelianioal 
Combination of liotatory Machinery for removing Barnacles, Slime, and 
other Fouling on Sliips’ Bottoms, witliout Docking. To bo called the 
“ Shijis* Sub-marine Anti-fouling Machine.” 

Watts, Walter Kekvil, Kocvclside House, St Helicr’s Sfroot, Abbotsford, 
Melbourne. — Model of Torj^edo Boat, shoAving horizontal ivatcr lines. 
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Class XC. — Carriages and Vehicles, Wheelwrights^ Work. 

Ballabat Carriage Company, Armstrong Street, BaUarat. — Buggy, single, with 
moveable top. Made specially for Indian use. 

Giles, Ernest, f.r.g.s., Kcw, Melbourne. — Buggy, fitted for private use, for 
pair of horses. 

Stevenson and Elliot, Carriage Builders, 181 King Street, Melbourne. — Pair of 
dapple-grey carriage horses, modelled in wood (life-size) ; shown in con- 
junction with b'lgay exhibited by Ernest Giles. 

White, Daniel, 246, Swanston Street, Melbourne. — Pheeton, light Stanhope, with 
lever hood, trimmed morocco and cloth, and best enamelled leather ; pole, 
shafts, lamps, and brake complete. Specially designed and constructed by 
the maker for the Calcutta Exhibition. 

Class XCI. — Workshop Machines and Tools. 

Danes, John, 42, Bourke Street West, Melbourne. — 

Suet lubricators. 

Drop light lubricator. 

Steam whistle. 

Organ whistle. 

Set Bailey gauge mounting. 

Set of i)et cocks. 

V') h ', 1''> 1t'^ wheel valves. 

i", f '» 1"» li-"j 1 a'' steam cocks, M. and P. 

2", 2.y', 3" fiangc cocks, packed glands. 

IJ", 1.^', 2" check valves. 

ly'f 2^' capped lop steam cocks, 
li'j la^'j 2"f 2i'' Poet’s valves. 

Compo. pipes, i", f", J", -J", f 1 inch diameter. 

Lead pipes, J", 1'', U", 14 ", 2", 24", 3", 4 inch diameter. 

ClAkSs XCII. — Brass Finishing, Blacksmiths^ Work, Locks, 

Safes, &c. 

Douglas and Sons, 100 Collins Street East, Melbourne.— 

Two five-light gasaliers. 

Two gas brackets, comjJetc. 

Foeley, JosErii Frederick, 113 Rathdown Street, Carlton, Melbourne. — Horse 
shoes, hand made. Bullock shoes, band made. 

McKinnon, John, Mansfield.— Horse shoes ; one set polished, one set ])lain. 
Mitchell, Graham, Kirk’s Horse Bazaar, Melbourne. — Horse shoes, Graham 
Mitchell’s “ Anti-coiicussivc.” 

The ground surface of the shoo is deeply grooved for the reeoptioii of an 
clastic pad to prevent concussion— tho cause of nine-tenths of the lanu'ness in 
horses and gives the foot a firmer liold of the ground, especially on metal roads 
or pavements. The pad may be left out when the horse is only re(]uircd to work 
ground. The groove also lighten.s the shoe, wdnch, having 
three clips instead of one, and four nail holes instead of seven or eight, is easily 
^plied, and injury to the foot from splitting of the wall is reduced to a minimum. 
The bearing surface of the shoo is perfectly flat, which enables tho solo to bear a 
proportionate amount of weight. 

application of tho shoo is very simple, as it is only necessary to make a 
level -bcanng surface on the foot with the rasp, and docs away with tho necessity of 
heating the shoe, or paring tho solo-frog or bars, or otherwise interfering with the 
natural form of the foot. 
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Class CII. — Fire Engines, Extincteties, Pomps, Cranes, 
Gauges, Registering Instruments. 

Panes, John, 42 Bourko Street, West. Works, Yarra Bank, South Melbourne. — 
Water lifter, improved patent. 

Double-barrel pump. 

Pump on frame. 

Gresham's injectors. 

Ejectors, 

Hjrdrant, improved. 

Directors. 

Pair unions, firo brigade. 

1'^ IJ'', I3", 2" stop cocks, 11. P. for iron. 

1", IJ", 1J-", 2" bib cocks, H.P. for iron. 

1-]-", l cock, equilibrium. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Clas.s CX. — Tea. 

Oriental Tea Company, Ml, 1 IG, 118 Flinder's Lane West, Melbourne. 
Exhibits showing process of tea blending, &c : — 

Challenge mixture, second quality. 

Koyal mixture, first quality. 

Standard mixture, second quality, with green. 

Universal mixture, tliird quality. 

Viceroy, first quality, pure Indian Pekoe, 

Rajah, second quality, pure Indian Pekoe and Souchong. 


Class CXIV. — Ciiocol.\.te and Cocoa, 

Bates, Charles, 213 Albert Street, Melbourne. — Cocoa Essence, Dandelion Cocoa. 


Class CXV. — BreiVdstuffs ano articles made therefrom. 

Danelli, Sebastian, S3xlno3 Road, Brunswick, Melbourne. — Preparations of press- 
ed flour. 

Sw allow and Ariell, Sandri<lge, Melbourne. — 

Grand trophy, containing biscuits, cakes, flour, wheatmeal, treacle, Ac. 


Class CXVI. — Arrowroot, Tapioca, Sago. 

Cochrane, R. and J., Eastwood, Bairnsdale, Giiqislaud. — Arrowroot, grown on 
the River Mitchell, Gippsland. 

Class CXVII. — Butter and Cheese. 

Currie, John, 6 Little Collins Street West, Melbourne.— Cheese, specially manu- 
facti.red and packed for the Indian market. 

Heidelberg Cheese and Condensed jMilk Company, Limited, Yarra Flats ; ofli- 
ces, 01 Flinder’s Street West, Mrlboume. — Cheese for export. 

Hutton, J. G., 9 William Street, Melbourne.— Butter, prepared for the Indian 
market ; cheese for export. 
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Melbourne Milk Supply Company, Limited, 70 Queen Street, Melbourne; 
J. Finnigan, Manager. — Cheese prepared for the Indian market. 

Wilson, David, Springvalc Dairy, Mount Egertoii, Dallarat. — Dutter (fresh), in 
air-tiglit glass jars ; cheese (Victorian Stilton), made with vegetable rennet 
to suit the native Indian market. 

Wood and Co., 9 Market Street, Melbourne.— Butter, in lib. tins for export. 

Class CXIX. — Peeserved Meats. 

Fleminoton Meat Preserving Company, 12 Bond Street, Melbourne. — Tinned 
meats. 

Hutton, J. G., 9 William Street, Melbourne. — Bacon and ham, prepared for the 
Indian market. 

Watson and Paterson, Queen Street, Melbourne. — Bacon, middles, and ham 
packed for export. Fritz sausage. 

Western Meat Preserving Company, Limited, Colae, J. F. Farrington, Mana- 
ger. — Tinned meats. 

Class CXX. — Preserved Sottps. 

Western Meat Preserving Company, Limited, Colac, J. F. Farrington, Mana- 
ger. — Mulligatawny soup. 


Class CXXII. — Preserved Fruit and Vegetables. 

Coker, Mrs. Thomas, Ascot Vale, Melbourne. — Pickled grapes. 

Mellon, Francis, Dunolly. — Apples, pears, plums, and raisins. 

Oldmeadow, T. a., and Son, Dunolly. -- Apricots, peaches, plums, pears, pre- 
served in syrup. Tomatos preserved in water. 

United Shire OP Metcalfe, Metcalfe; W. C. lieeves, Secretary. — Fruit grown 
in Shire of Metcalfe. 


Class CXXIV. — Confectionery. 

Dillon, Bueeotvs and Co., La Trohe Slreet West, Melbourne. — General assort- 
ment of confectionery, including specially prepared gum confectionery ; 
glazed, crystallized, and xireserved Victorian fruits, Victorian citron, orange, 
and lemon candied xieel, and sugarcandy. 


Class CXXV. — Jams and Jellies. 

Red Cross Preserving Company, Limited, Cha])el Street, South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne; Marcus RowbotJiam, Manager.— Jams from Victorian fruit, jellies 
specially prepared for ex]X)rt. 

Spink, E. J., and S., 25, Market Street, Melbourne.— Jam.s, assorted fruits 
grown in Victoria, jellie.s, assorted, iiacked in air-tight tins, preserves, 
Xiacked for export. 

Walker, J. H., and Son, 203 Bourke Street, West Melbourne. — Jams, assorted, 
made from Iruit grown in Victoria, Standard brand. 


Class CXXVII. — Essences and Extracts. 

Felton, Grimwade and Co., 31 and 33 Flinders Lane West, Melbourne. — Cap* 
sicene, gingerine, soluble essence of ginger, soluble essence of ginger ale, 
essence of orange, e.ssenco of bitter orange, essence of lemon, essence of 
cayenne, and essence of rennet (Thompson’s). 
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Class CXXVIII. — Pickles, Sauces, Ciiutneys, and 
Curry Powders. 

Bbown, William Pipes, Dandenong Road, Malvern, Melbourne.— Tomato 
sauces, 

Browne, Montague, Lara Street, South Yarra, Melbourne.— Tomato sauce 
Harris, Alfred A., Sutherland Street, Clunes.— Tomato sauce, buto sauce, and 
chutney. 

Lewis and Witty, 28 Flinder’s Lane, Melbourne. — Carry powder. 

Pierce, C., and Son, Mclvor Road, Sandhurst.— Broccoli pickles, cauliflower 
pickles, chow-chow pickles, mixed pickles, onion pickles, i)iccallilli pickles, 
red cabbage pickles, Sultana pickles, Harvey’s sauce, mushroom ketchup, 
tgmato sauce, Victoria relish, Worcestershire sauce, and Yorkshire 
sauce. 

Red Cross Preserving Company, Limited, Chapel Street, South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne ; Marcus Rowbotham, Manager. 

Pickles from Victorian grown vegetables. 

Walker, J. H., and Son, 203 Bourke Street West, Melbourne. 

Pickles made from vegetables grown in Victoria. 

Sauces, specially prepared for export. 

Zorn, Edward. — Oaklcigh. 

Tomato sauce. ) Tomatoes preserved in various ways. 

Class CXXTX. — Ale, Beer, AND Porter. 

Aitken, Thomas, Victoria Parade East, Melbourne. 

Ale, brewed from malt. I Ale, bottled, 

Ale, XXXX. ! Porter, bottled, 

Findlay and Son, Abinger Street, Richmond. 

Indian Pale, Ale, bottled. | Invalids’ Ale, bottled. 

Loan, Lewis, Walhalla, Gippsland. 

Ale, Bitter, bottled, A. I Ale, Light, bottled. 

Ale, Bitter, bottled, B. . « 

Melbourne Brewing and Malting Company, Limited, Caidton, Melbourne. 

Ale, Pale, Bitter, brewed from malt, Porter, XXX, brewed from malt and 
hops, and sugar, hops. 

Stock Beer, brew'ed from malt and 
hops. . 

Class CXXX. — Cider and Perry. 

Kitz and Son, Sclborne Chambers, Chancery Lane, Melbourne. 

Cider, or Apple Wine, from A^ictorian apples. 

Class CXXXI. — Wines and Liqueurs. 

Australian Freehold L.^nd and Produce Company (Limited) ; Arthur 
H. L. Browne, Secretary, Cliateaii Tnhbilk A'incyard, Tahbilk, Lower 
Goulburii River, Victoria ; Town Ollice, 85 Little Collins Street East, 
Melbourne. 

Chablis, 1881, white, light, dry. Sunvignon, 1880, red, full, dry. 

Pedro Ximenes, 1881, w^bite dry. Carbiuet, 1881, red, full, dry. 

Reisling, 1881, light, dry Hock. Claret (1st sample), Jiglit, dry, red 

Hock, 1878. light dry (blend). (blend), 

Muscat, 1879, white, fruity. Claret (2nd samide), light, dry, red 

Hemiitage, 1881, red, full, dry. (blend). 
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Best. Hen by. — Vino-Grower, Coneongella, Great Western. 

Claret, 1880, liglit-bodied. Hock, 1880, light-bodied. 

Frontignac, 1879, white, light-bodied. Sauvignon, 1879, red. 

Hermitage, 1879, red, full-bodied. 

Best, Joseph. — ^Vine-grower, Great Western. 

Claret, 1877, full-bodied. ] Hock, 1877, light and dry. 

Claret, 1878, full-bodied. ' Hock, 1878, liglit and dry, 

Bosisto, Joseph, M.P., J.P., President of the Koyal Commission for Victoria. 
Eucalyptus liqueur, an aromatic and stomachic rarity, from the Victorian 
Eucalyptus Globulus. 

Bbache and Co. — Wine Merchants, 112 Collins Street West, Melbourne* 
Carbinet, 4 years old. Verdcilho, 6 years old. 

Hermitage, 4 years old, red. Rcisling, 2 years old, character of 

Hermitage, 4 years old, red. Hock. * 

Hermitage, 4 years old, white. Verdcilho, 5 years old. 

Beisling, 10 years old. 

Bbensing, G. — Vine-grower, Grholnung, Goulburn Eiver. 

Hermitage, 1882, red. 

Bruhn, a. — V ine-grower, Emu Creek, Sandhurst. 

Verdcilho, 1881, white fruity. Hermitage, 1881, red, dry. 

Verdcilho, 1882, white, fruity. Hermitage, 1882, red, fruity. 

Madeira, 1881, white, dry. Carbinet, 1882, fruity. 

Cliassclas, 1882, dry. Madeira, 1880, white, fruity, full- 

Eeisling, 1882, dry. bodied. 

Carbinet, 1882, fruity, full-bodied. Pedro Ximenscs, 1882, white, full- 

Chassclas, 1882, dry, light. bodied. 

Claret, 1881, dry, light. Reisling, 1882, white, dry. 

Hermitage, 1S81, red, dry. Verdeillio, 1882, white, fruity, full- 

Hermitage, 1882, red, fruity, full-bodied. bodied. 

Pedro Ximenes, 1882, medium. Verdcilho, 1882, white, fruity, full- 

Claret, 1880, dry. bodied. 

Buchanan, C. — Vine-grower, Vine Bank, Ondit. 

Carinet, 1883, dry, full-bodied. 1 Hermitage, 1883, white, dry, full- 

' bodied. 

Caldwell and Co.~Winc Merchants, Collin^ Street West, Melbourne. 

Cliablis, 4 years old, Crown brand. Hermitage, 4 years old, breakfast crown 

Claret, 4 j^ars old, Australian Chateau brand. 

Margaux. Port. 0 years old, No. 1 Australian, 

Claret, 4 years old, No. 1 Crown brand, fruity, crown brand. 

Claret, 4 years old, Australian St. Jiilien. Port, 9 years. 

Constantia,7 years old, red crown brand. Keisling, (3 years old, crown brand. 
Hermitage, 5 years old, red, crown brand. Keisling, 6 years old, a full-bodied he 

wine, crown brand. 

Sherry, 9 years. 

Cahghet, a. and R., V'inc-.growcrs, Mount Pino, Murray River ; Offices, Yarra 
Bank, Melbourne.— Claret, 1878, carbinet. Jlcrmitaijc, 1878, red. 
Hermitaue, 1879 red. Hock, 1878, Keisling. Muscatel, 1878, red. Muscatel, 
1879, red. Mataro, 1879. Rci.sling, 1879. Pedro, Ximenes, 1878. Port, 
1877, heavy strong Shiraz. Shiraz, 1879. Verdcilho, 1879, Maduro. 
Costelloe, P. H., Vine-grower, Dunolly. — Hermitage, 1883, red, dark. 

CiiAiKE, Thomas, Vine-grower, Bowmont, Axe Creek, Sandhurst. — Dolcette, 1882, 
red. Hermitage, 1881, red, No. 1. Hermitage, 1-82, red, No. 2. 

Daly, H. B., Vine-grower, Dalysville, JDuuolly.— Hermitiige, Pineau and 
Mataro varieties blended. 

Davies, John, Vine-grower, Ngarveno, Moonce Ponds, Melbourne. — Claret, 
1879. Hermitage, 1879, red. Hock, 1880. Hock, 1881. 

DeCastella and Rowan, Vine-growers, St. Hubert’s County, Evelyn : Office, 
Collins Street West. Melbourne. — Burgundy, 1881, resembling French 
Burgundy. Chasselas, 1879, rc.scmbling Cliablis. Hermitage, 1879, re'u, 
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resembling a rich Burgundy. Hermitage, 1879, white, resembling or Barsac 
Sauterne. Rcisliiig, 1878, resembling German Hock. Reisling, 1879, 
resembling German Hock. Sauvignon, 1879, red, resembling cliauteau 
lafitto. 

Eadie, John, Vine-grower, Ben Eadie, Sunbury. — Hermitage, 1882. 

Fitzgebald and Newman, Wine Merchants, Castlemaine.— Verdeilho. 

Fox, A. W., Vine-grower, Emu Creek, Bendigo. — Oarbinet, 1880. Hermitage, 
1879, red. Verdeilho, 1880. white. 

Fuiton, E. Geaham, Vine-grower, Echuca; offices, 30 and 32 Collins Street East, 
Melbourne. — Reisling, 1881. Verdeilho, 1879. 

Gemmell, John, Vine-grower, Fair Lawn, Wooragee, Bcechworth. — Shiraz, 
1883, dry. Muscatel, 1883, sweet. 

Gianetti, Bautista, Vine-grower, Lombardy Vineyard, Bealiba. — Hermitage, red. 
Gbosse, Frederick, Vine-grower, Tooronga, Sandluirst.-— Carbinct. Grenache. 
Hermitage. Malbec. Pedro Ximenes. Reisling. 1880. Tokay, 1880, 
Verdeilho. 

Johnston, James Stewart, Vine-grower, Craiglee, Sunbury. — Hermitage, 1877, 
red, dry, with about 20 per cent, natural alcohol. Hermitage, 1379, red, 
dry, with about 20 per cent, natural alcohol. Hermitage, 1872, red. 
Hermitage, 1870, red. Hock, 1878, dry, with about IS O i)er cent, natural 
alcohol. Verdeilho, 1870, white, medium dry. 

Jones, William, Vine- grower, Janesfield, Wedderburn. — Burgundy, 1880, 
full-bodied. 

Kaiiland, Joachim, Vine-grower, King Street, Sandhurst.— Carbinet, 1877. 

Burgundy, 1877. Hermitage, 1881. Reisling, 1881. Verdeilho, 1880, 

Kitz, Louis, AND Son, Wine Merchants, Selborne Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
Melbourne. — Grenacbc, 1878, Hennitage, 1879. Hock, 1879. Muscat, 1879. 
Pedro Ximenes, 1879. Reisling, 1879. 

Kurele, Robert, Vine-grower, Rosenthal, Sunbury. — Cliaselas, 1879, light dry. 

Hermitage, 1879, red. Hermitage, 1881, red. lieisling, 1879, light dry. 
Looan, Duncan, Wine Merchant, Argylo Street, Rutherglen. — Aucarot, 1880. 

Carbinct, 1880. Reisling, 1878. Sliiraz. 1880. 

Mannes, Anthony, Vine-grower, Stratlifieldsaye, Axe Creek, Sandhurst.— 
Chassclas. Dolcctte, 1871. Hermitage. Verdeilho. 

McEean, Walter, Vine-grower, Marangan, Bcnalla. — Chasselas, 1881. 

Hermitage, 1882. Muscatel, 1880. Shiraz, 1881, Tokay, 1881. 

Mellon, Francis, Vine-grower, Tivoli, Dunolly. — Hermitage, red. Muscatel, 
Reisling. Verdeilho. 

Morris, G. F., and Sons, Vine-growers, Fairfield, Brown’s Plains, Plains, Murray 
River. — Carbinet, iVluscatel. Pedro, white. Port. Reisling. Sherry, dry, 
pale. Shiraz. Verdeilho, pale. 

Mueller, Augustus, M.D., Vine-grower, Yackaudaudah. — Shiraz, 1878, full- 
bodied. Verdeilho, 1880, dry, white. 

PoHL, Carl, Vine-grower, Emu Creek, Stratlifieldsaye : — Carbinet, 1882. 
Hermitage, 1878, red, full-bodied. Reisling, 1880, light bodied. A’erdeillio 
1879, wliite, full-bodied. 

Reau, Camille, A^inc-grower, Tuileries, Sandy Creek, AA^abgunyali. — Carbinct 
1881, Bwcet, very rich. Reisling, 1881, dry. 

Ritchie, Brothers. Vine-growers, Murgheboliie, Geelong.— Hermitage, 1879, 
red, dry, fuU-hodied. 

lUiTHERGLEN AND MuRRAY, District A^'inc-Growcrs’ Association, Rutherglen. 
Fraser, Hugh, Olivo Hill, Brown’s PJains.^ — A'erdeilho, 1881, white. 

Hughes, AVilliam, Quandoug, near Rutherglen. — Muscet of Alexandra, 1883. 
Shiraz, 1883. 

Graham Bros., Notherby, Rutlieiglcn. — Gouais, 1883. Reisling, 1881. Roiis- 
illoii, 1883. Shiraz, 1882, dry. Shiraz, 1882, sweet. Tokay, 1882. 

Jack, Robert, Sdverbuvn, near Rutherglen. — Reisling, 1883. Shiraz. 18S3. 
Shith, George S., Vine-grower, All Saint’s, AA’^aligunyah : — Carbinet, 1878, dry. 
Chasselas, 1878, dry. Hermitage, 1878, dry. red, Pedro Ximenes, 1878. 
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Malbec, 1878, dry, red, Pedro Ximencs, 1878, dry, white. Eeisling, 1878, 
dry. Carbinct, 1869. 

Smith, J. and C., Vine-growers, Munaadda, Barnawartha. — Hermitage, 1880, 
red, full-bodied. Eeisling, 1880, dry. Eeisling, 1880, full-bodied, fruity. 

Trimble, Egbert, Mount Nebo Vineyard, Rutherglen. — Eeisling. 

Tkinkaus, Albert, Vine-grower, Wintergarteu, Muckleford. — Hermitage. 
Eeisling. 

Trouette and Blampted, Vino-growers, St. Peter's Vineyard, Great Western. — 
Hock, 1882, Eeisling, 1883. Sauterne 1881, Chablis, 1883. Hermitage 
(red), 1883. Claret, 1883. Claret, J!^o. 1, J881. Burgundy, 1882. 

Victorian Champagne Company, Lisiitbd ; W. B. Eodier, Secretary, Eastern 
Market, Melbourne: — Champagne, Creme do Boiizy, made from Victorian 
grapes. Champagne, Parle cl’Australic, made from Victorian grapes. 

Class CXXXII.— Spirits. 

Aitken, Thomas, Victoria Parade East, Melbourne. — Hum in cask, Whisky in 
cask, Spirits of Wine in cask. 

Curtain, John, Australian Cognac Distillery. Falls Bridge, Yarra Bank, Mel- 
bourne. — Brandy, bottled, from Victorian Wine. Wliisky, bottled, from 
Australin Malt. Geneva, bottled. Bum, bottled. 

Fitzgerald and Newman, Castlemaine : — Geneva, bottled. Whisky, bottled. 

Scotch Distillery Company, Bay Street, Sandridge, Melbourne.— Whisky 
bottled, manufactured from Malt only. 

Smith George Sutherland, All Saints* Vineyard, Wahgunyah. — Brandy* 
bottled, distilled by Exhibitor. 

Trouette and Blampied, Vine-growers, St. Peter’s Vineyard, Great Western. — 
Pale brandy, distilled at the vineyard in 188U. 

Class CXXXIII. — Cordials and Strops, 

Greene, Samuel and Co., Young and Moore Streets, Fitzroy, Melbourne. — 
Staugliton bitters, orange bitters, quinine bitter.s, lemon bitters, hop bitters, 
tonic wine, peach bitters, you’ll do bitters, S. S. bitters, red cinchona 
bark bitters, orange gin, milk punch, Sci. Sar.saparilla, ginger brandy, 
ginger wine, sarsaparilla cordial, lime juice cordial, limejuicc, raspberry 
vinegar, quinine wine, cloves, peppermint, black currant wine, red current 
wine, 

Hoppet, Thomas, Snake Valley, Carngliam. — Milk-punch liqueur. 

Hop Bitters Manufacturing Company, 129 Spring Street, Melbourne.— -Hop 
Bitters, made in Victoria. 

jNfcLEAN, E., and Sons, Bridgewater. — Cordials, various. Syrups, various. 

Howlands, E., 116 and 118 Collins Street West, Melbourne ; Factory, Ballarat: — 
noyeau, maraschino, curacoa, rliaUing, bitters, orange bitters, aromatic 
bitters, ginger wine, ginger brandy, pine apple syrup, limejuice syrup, 
raspberry vinegar, lemon syrup, 

Schwerkolt, August, Nuna wading, near Eingwood : — Cherry wine. 

Class CXXXIV. — Aerated and Mineral Waters. 

Clifton Mineral Springs Company, Limited, Dry.sdale. — Mineral waters, seltzer 
water, soda water, magnesia and iron water, clifion water. 

Loan, Lewis, Walhalla, Gippsland. — Soda water, seltzer water, lemonade 
ginger ale, fluid magnesia. 

Rowlands, E., HO and 118 Collins Street West, Melbourne ; Factory, Ballarat.*— 
Litliia water, soda water, seltzer watei’, potas.s water, magne.sia water, 
apollinaris water, carlsliad water, tonic water, ginger ale, lemonade, 
sarsaparilla, ginger beer, ballan seltzer, vigoriae (pints), and vigoriiie 
(quarts). 
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Class CXXXV.— Vinegar. 

Cain, Heney, 18 a*Beckett Street, Melbourne. — Pure malt vinegar. 

Mellon, Feancis, Dunolly. — Vinegar made from Mine, 

Teouette and Blampied, Vine-growers, St. Peter’s Vineyard, Great Western. — 
Vinegar, white. 

Cla-SS CXXXVI. — Other Products not Specified, 

Heidblbeeo Cheese and Condensed Milk Company, Limited, Yarra Flats ; 

offices. 6 Flinders Street West, Melbourne. — Condensed milk. 

Lewis and Whitty, 28A Flinders Lane, Melbourne. — Baking powder, eggpowder. 
Mblbouene Milk Supply Company, Limited, Romsey.—W. T. MofEat, Manager, 
69 Queen Street, Melbourne. — Preserved milk. 


SECTION I.— AGIIICULTUBE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Class CXXXVII. — Collections of Agricultural Products. 

Boaed for Protection of Aborigines. — Hops grown at Coranderrk Aboriginal 
stations. 

Collins, Samuel, Devon Farm, Bridgewater, Loddon. —Wheat, purple straw 
variety. 

Department op Agriculture; Hon. J. F. Levien, M.P., Minister ; D. E. 
Martin, Secretary. — Wheat : Port McDonnel, FrampUn, purple straw, red 
straw, white tuscan, rattlin tom, white lamas. Oats : ^hort, Tartarian, 
Milling, Polish, Dani.sh, Tartarian, Canadian. Barley: Battledore, Cape, 
English. Rye. Buck wheat. Maize. Field pease : white, dun. Millet. 
Linseed. Beet : sugar, silver. 

Case containing samples of productions from experimental farm, dookio, 

viz : — 

Eight samples of wheat — straw and white lama.s — grown four seasons 

in succession. Coriander seed. Italian rye grass seed. Canary seed. American 

broom corn seed. * Almonds. Castor oil beans. Olive oil. 

Geelong and Western District Agricultural and Horticultural Society^ 
Geelong; C. Craike, Scorotafy. — Grain, pease, roots. 

Harris, Alfred A., Sutlicrland Street, Climes. — Mangolds, globe. 

Lewis, Minchin, Ballyrogan. — Oats : short, .sandy, or milling. 

Maxwell, Daniel, Cohuna. — Wheat grown on clay soil, wheat grown on the 
malice scrub land. 

Melbourne Brewing and Malting Company, Carlton.— Hops. 

National Agricultural Society of Victoria, Bourke Street West, Melbourne ; 
J. Gibb, M.L.A., President; T. Patterson, Secretary.— 

Brunton, Thomas, Spencer Street. —Wheat (two varieties). 

Burston, S , and Co., Maltsters. Melbourne. — Barley for malting. 

Derham and Co., Market Street. — Wheat, oats, barley, pease 

Grant and Cameron, Bourke Street. — Wheal, purple straw, grass cocks- 
foot. 

Latham, E., Carlton. — Hops. 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, Collins 
Street West. — Wheat for export. 

Nicholls, R. U., and Co., 28 Anustrong Street, Ballarat.— Agricultural seeds 
(66 varieties), flower seeds (56 varieties), tree and shrub seeds (o6 varieties), 
vegetable seeds (56 varieties). 

Polson, Angus, Marydalo Farm, Moyston. — Wheat, Frampton. Oats Tartarian 
feed. Oats, sandy, milling. Rye. Barley, cape. 
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Victoria. 


[Class 137 . 


Eobebts, Jambs, F., York Nursery, Union Street, Kew, Melbourne.— Group of 
Epiphytal orchids. 

Smith, Geobgb, 41 Armstrong Street, Ballarat.— Grass seeds (various), grain, 
pease. 

Trimble Egbert, Eutherglen.— Wheat. 

West Bourke Agricultural Society ; President Hon. Sir W. J. Clarke, Bart ; 
Secretary, N. J. Thomas, Eomsey. — 

Birnoy, Kobert, Eomsey.— Potatoes, pink-eyed variety. 

Campbell, Lachlan, Eomsey. Potatoes (two varieties). 

Conway, Patrick, Lancefield. Barley, English. Pease, Dun. Potatoes. 

Grant, William, Eochford. Oats, Tartarian. 

Lockwood, J ames, Lancefield. Barley, English. 

Morrivson, James, Monegatta. Chicory root. 

WiMMERA District Agricultural and Pastoral Society, Dimboola, J. Fisher, 
Secretary. — Wheat (prize), grown in the Wimmera district. 

Class CXXXVIII. — Collkctions of Horticultural 

Products. 

Horticultural Society of Victoria, Experimental Gardens, Survey Park, 
Eichmond ; Secretary, Miller Street, Fitzroy. Collection of fruit. 

Lang, James, Tlabot Nursery, Harcourt. — Apples, fourteen varieties, namely — 
Stone pippin, cleopatra, Newton pippin, lemon pippin, French crah, goose- 
berry, stiirmer pippin, rymer, Stephensons winter, hall, Munroo’s 
favourite, Dunn's seedling, Donaldson’s seedling, Simniond’s winter. 

Mueller, Baron von, k.c.m.g., m. Sl pii.d., f.u.s., Government Botanist, Mel- 
bourne. — Allfcm of some Australian flowers not yet introduced into 
horticulture. Set of dried siieeimens of plants of extensive utilitarian 
value. 


Class CXXXIX. — Pkoce.sses, Implements, and Machines 
USED IN Cultivation. 

Cockerell, Egbert, — 22 Elizabeth Street North, Melbourne. • 

Cockerell’s Patent Cro.ss Cultivators a«d Pulverisers. 

Miller, Joseph, — 123 Jjonsdale Street We.st, Melbourne. 

Aqueous, Oleaginous, Gelatinous, and Solid Preparations for tlie Preserva- 
tion and Eradication of Diseases in Vines, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &e. 

SiliTn, Eobt., — 25 Bouverie Street, Carlton, Melbourne. 

Set of Diamond Metal Eiddles, used for cleaning wheat in winnowing 
machines. 


Class CXLI. — Processes, Implejients, and Machines used 
FOR Irrigation. 

Flood, Frederick, — 139 Lonsdale Street West, Melbourne. Water Lift, Plood’s 
Improved. Water Lift, Portions of. Tank, Portable. 


Class CXLII.— Garden Furniture, Fountains. 

McEwan, James, and Co., Wholesale and Manufacturing Ironnicngers. 
Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. Bronze Fountain, 10 feet high, lent by the 
firm to the Eoyal Commission for Victoria. 
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Victoria. 


[Class 144 . 


SECTION K.-ETHNOLOGY, AECHiEOLOOY, AKD NATURAL 

HISTOEY. 

Class CXLIV. — Ethnological Collection. 

Boaed foe Protection of the Aborigines, — Melbourne ; General Insj)ector 
Captain A. M. Pago. 

War Spears. Boomerangs. Woomeras. Spear Shields. Malkas. Waddies. 
Leangles. 

Class CXLVIII. — Collections oe Anisials and Birds, 
Stufeed, &c. 

National Museum of Victoeia, — Professor McCoy, f.r.s., Director, Melbourne. 


COLLECTIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Case of Mounted Specimens, Victorian Zoolog 3 ^ : — 

Phascolaretos ciuereu.s (the native Podiceps gularis (the black-throated 
bear). grebe). 

Horodias alba (the white crane). Alcyone azurca (the Azure Kingfisher). 

Podiceps Australis (the black-throated 
grebe). 

Case of Mounted Sp^eimens, Victorian Birds 

Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus (the black Estrelda bella (Fire-tail Finch). 

Satin bird). Fa rdalotus striatirs (Striated Pardalote). 

Ochthodromus biciuctns (double-banded l*achycejihala glaucura (Grey-tailed 
Dottrel). Pachycephala). 

Lathamus discolor (swift-flying Lori- Merop.s ornatus (Australian Bee-eater), 
kect). Liehmora Australusiana (Tasmanian 

Mclipbaga mclivora (brush Wattle Honey-eater), 

bird). Cacatua galerita (Sulphur-crested Cocka- 

Flrythrodryas rhodinogastcr (Pink- too). 

breasted Wood Robin). Dacclo gigas (Laughing Jackass). 

Platvccrcus cxiiniu.s (Ro.sell a Parrot). Phaps elegans (Scrub Bronze-wing 

Grallina picata (Pied Grallina). Pigeon). 

Stipiturus malachurus (Emu Wren). Gymnorbina leuconota (White-backed 

Nyniphicus Nova) Holhindiio (Coquette Magpie). 

Parrakcct). Oreocincla lunulata (^Mountain Thrush). 

Meliphaga phrygia (Warty-faced ; Todirluiinphus sauctus (Sacred iialc- 
Honey-cater). yon). 

Calyptorhyuchus fiinereus (Black Aetodromas Australis (Little Sand- 
Cockatoo) . pi per) . 

Euphema elegans (Elegant Grass Par- Pctroica multicolor (Scarlet-breasted 
rakcot). Robin). 

Meliornis longirostris (Jew Honey- Oclithodromus inornatus (Allied Dot- 
eater). trol). 

Pialyccrcus Pennantii (Red Lory). Falcimculus frontatus (Frontal Shrike- 

Glossopsitta pusilla (Little Lorikeet). lit). 

Epthianura albifrons (White-fronted Malurus eyanens (Superb Warbler). 

Honey-eater). Meuura A^ictoria) (Lyre Bird). 

Mounted Specimens ; — 

Maeropus major (tho Forester Kan- 1 Oligoriis Maequariensis (the Murray 
g^roo), I Cod Perch). 
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Victoria^ 


[Glass 148 . 


MAMMALS. 


Specimens in Skin : — 

Betongia cuniciilus (Kangaroo Rat). 

Belidcns breviceps (short-headed Beli- 
deiis). 

Belideus llaviventer (long-tailed Beli- 
dcns). 

Dasyurus maciilatus (tiger cat). 

Dasyurus vaverrina (native cat). 

Echidna hystrix (Porcupine ant-eater). 

Halmaturus Billiarderi (short-tail Wall- 
aby). 

Halmaturus ualabatus (bush-tail Wall 
aby). . I 

Hydromys chrysogaster (Golden-bellied j 
water rat). 

Macropus major (Forester Kangaroo). 


Ornithorhynchus paradoxus (the Platy- 

pSalangista viverrina (Ring-tail Opos- 
sum). * 

Phalangista vulpina (common Opos- 
sum). 

Pteropus poliocephalus (Vampire Bat). 

Phascogale pcnicillata (Brush-tail Phas- 
cogale). 

Perameles Gunnii (Gunn’s Bandicoot). 

Perameles obcsula (short-nosed Bandi- 
coot). 

Phascolaretos cinereus (native Bear). 

Phascolamys platyrhinus (the Wombat). 


BIRDS. 


Anthochsera carunculata (wattle bird). 
Acanthorhynchus tenuirostris (spinebill- 
ed honey-eater). v 

Astur approximans (Australian goshawk). 
Alcyone aziirea (Azure kingfisher). 
Colluricincla harmonica (harmonious 
colluricincla). . , . i. . j 

Climacteris lencojmfea (white-fronted 
tree-creeper. 

Chsetuia cauducata (Australian spine- 
tailed swallow). 

Cassidix Leadbeateri (Leadbeatcr s 
honey-eater). 

Dacelogigas (Laughing Jackass). 

Dicjeum hiiandinaceum (Swallow 
Dicaeum). 

Euphema aurantia (orange-bellied grass 
Parr akeet) . 

Eopsaltria Australis (yellow-breasted 
Scrub Robin). 

Elunus scriptus (letter-winjed kite). 
Epthianura tricolor (tricoloured Ep- 
thianura). 

Erythrodryas rhodinogaster (pink-breast- 
ed Robin). 

Estrelda bella (fire-tailed finch). ! 

Falco lumulata (lumulated Falcon). 
Falcunculus frontatus (frontal Shrike- 
tit). I 

Graucalus melanops (black-faced Grau- j 
calus). I 

Glossopsitta Australis (musky Lorikeet). ■ 
Gymnorhina leuconota (white-backed 
Magpie). 

Grallina picata (pied Grallina). | 

Hieracidea Berigora (brown Hawk). | 
Lamproco^x procasus (thick-billed' 
Bronze Cuckoo). 


Leucospiza Raii (white Hawk). 

Lichmera Australasiana (Tasmanian 
Honey-eater). 

Lathamus discolor (swift-flying Lori- 
keet). 

Meliphaga melivora (Brush or Mock 
Wattle Bird). 

Meliornis Is'ovas Hollandise (new Hol- 
land Honey-eater). 

Melitlireptus lunulata (lunulated Honey- 
eater). 

Menura Victorian (Victorian Lyre Bird). 
Microeca macroptera (great- winged 

Micrceca). 

Melurus cyancus (Superb Warbler). 
Orcocincla lunulata (Mountain Thrush). 
Paradalotus punctatus (spotted Parda- 
lote). 

Pezoporus formosus (ground Parrakeet). 
Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus (black 
Satin Bird). 

Pctroica multicolor (Scarlet-breasted 
Robin), 

Petroica Phoenicea (Flame-breasted 
Robin). 

Platyccrcus Pennantii (red Lory). 
Pachycephala melanura (black-tailed 
Pachycephala). 

Platyccrcus eximius (Rosella Parrot). 
Recurvirostra lubricollis (red-necked 
Avocet). 

Stiix Wov 80 Hollandifio (masked barn 
Owl). 

Spiloglaux Boobook (boobook Owl). 
Stipi turns malachurus (Emu Wren). 
Trichoglossus Sw'ainsouii (blue mountain 
Parrakeet). 

Tinuunculiis Cenchroides (N ankeen 
Kestril). 
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Victoria. 


[Class 148 . 


Qbgbneb, C. a.. Assistant to Baron P. von Mueller, k.c.m.g., 
Botanist, Botanic Museum, Melbourne. 

Collection of Victorian Fauna, viz ; — 


Native Cat. 
IV ater Rat. 
Squirrel. 
Native Bears. 


Bat. 

Platypus. 

Eagle-hawk. 


Snipe. 

Mopoke. 

Lyre-bird. 


Government 


Class CXLIX. — Other Natural History Specimens. 

GrBfflSBB, 0. A., Assistant to Baron F. von Mueller, k.c.m.g., Government 
Botanist, Botanic Museum, Melbourne. 

Collection of Victorian edible fish, in glass case, numbering about 50 different 
species. 

Collection of booties, numbering about 150 different species. 

Collection of buttcrllies, numbering about 2(X) different species, 

Leith, Thomas A. P., Augustus Cottage, Martin Street, Albert Park, Melbourne. 
Stuffed birds, in case, being specimens of— 

Dottrel. I Quail. | Rail. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

CL.VSSES CX TO CXXXVI. 

Mbybrs, J., and Co., Albany.— Palo ale, ginger ale, beer, cliampagne cider. 


He*. Nu. -tTAlJ-J.oia— S0-3-»5. 
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CALCUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

1883 - 84 . 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 


SECTION A.— PINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VT. 

Militabt and Geographical Institute, Vienna.— Heliograyeures, 

Vienna Copying School. — Copies in oil colours. 

T. ScHNKLL & Son, Vienna. — A collection of original modern paintings by the 
following artists : — 

A. Afahl. Greeting through the window. 

R. Alott. View on the Sicilian Coast. 

A. Battistuezi. Interior from the Cathedral at Barcelona. * 

Beda. A game at billiards. 

A. deBensa. Morning ride ; Going to hunt ; Perforce hunting. 

C. deBlaas. Centaur robbing a nymph. 

E. Boehm. Mountainous land.scape in Switzerland; View in Switzerland ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter — the four seasons. 

A. Chwala. Landscape near Holienau, harvest-time ; On the lake of Staffel 
in Bavaria ; Landscape— approaching thunderstorm. 

A. Crevatin. Jealousy. 

L. Dill. Marine — evening; Marine— morning ; Marine — harbour scene; 
Blonde ; Brunette. 

A. Ebert. Mutual instruction; Female head; Female head ; Indiscretion ; 
Female head ; The two friends, 

P. T. vanKlven. Cheapsido in London (water-colour drawing) ; Westminster 
Abbey in London (water-colour drawing). 

L. Eay. Landscape with cattle. 

E. Ferroni. A festival day. 

H. Flockenhans. Winter evening. 

G. Fumi. Important discovery. 

F. Gcncc. The likeness of H. M. the Emperor of Austria. Drawing on ivory. 

F. George. Venetian girl. 

G. Giovanni. The old fiddler; Old man’s head. 

G. Gorra. Village view in Upper Italy. 

T. Hamza. A page. 

Q. Hasch. Woody landscape; Solitude in the wood. 

Kaufmaiiii. From the Dalmatian Coast ; Coast scene from the Baltic Ocean. 
A. Kronbergor. Critical situation. 

M. Lovatti. After the confirmation ; Roman scenery. 

C. dcMalclius. View from the Riva Schiavoui at A'eniec. 

U. Manarcsi. Marino coast view on the Adriatic Sea. 

T. Mansfeld Still life; Still life. 

C. Merck. Political discussion. 

A. Miles! . The first proof. 



Section D.] 


Andria. 


E. Miller. Dirersion in the cow-kcoper s cottage. 

II. Morlicim. Coining homo from school. 

C. Miickc. The new home. 

Til. JS^orman. Stormy sea on the coast of the German Ocean. 

C. Onken. Autumn landscape. 

O. Orfei. At the print-dealers. * 

If. Pock. Still life ; Still life. 

G. Eanzoni. Herd of sheep on the Puszta, Ilungaria. 

A. Eaudmitz. Love message. 

r. Euhen. Scene from the Grand Canal at Venice. 

A. Savini. Attending the favourites. 

M. Schoedl. Still life. 

H. Schiihly. Landscape ; Eiver landsca]>e. . 

G. Seelos. View near Aquileja on the Adriatic Sea. 

G. Spondini. Koso season. 

E. Walter. The sleeping play -fellows. 

A. Warlowski. WallatLian mail in winter. 

T. Walter. Idyl. 

T. Wolfram. Gipsy camp in Hiingaria, winter; Gang of gipsies in Ilungaria. 
C. Zewy. Studio scene. 

A. Zimmermann. Gulf of Baya, near Naples, morning ; View of Amalfi, near 
Naples; Mountain brook near Eamsau, Upper Austria. 


SECTION B.-EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF THE 
LIBEEAL AETS. 

Classes VII to XV. 

Eollinoeb F., Vienna. — Account books ; stationery ; book-binding. 


SECTION C.—HEALTIT. 
Classes XYI to XXII. 

Fabeb Fbatelli, Trieste.— Insecticide powder. 


SECTION D.— FUENITUEE AND OTTFEE OBJECTS FOE THE 
USE OE DECOEATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES 
AND OTHEE BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Geyltngs Carl, Erbcn, Vienna. — Painted and stained glass. 

Kohx Jacob and Joseph, Tesclien. — Bent wood furniture. 

Meltzer Karl and Co., Langonau. — Glassware. 

Nftieb Emil, Yillacdi. — Tinned enamelled ware. 

Kicuter Gust. A., Wansdorf. — Flower; porcelain. 

SiLBioER and Co., Docbling, Vienna. — A dais and other works in plain and 
inlaid marble, and mosaic cement or arliilciai marble. 

Thonet Bros., Vienna. — Bent wood furniture. 
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Austria. 


[Section I. 


SECTION E.— FABEICS, INCLUDING OBJECTS OF PEBSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Frank, Josef, Rossbaek, Bohemia.— Cotton and woollen shawls. 

Munch, Adolf, and Sohn, Vienna. — Oriental fabrics ; fez caps. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Ellissen, Roedeb & Co., Vicuna Paper Mills, Vienna.— Paper. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OP 
TRANSPORT, &c. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Wettzer (Jon.), Graz.— Carriacfcs ; phneton ; landau. 

Kkainische Industrie Gesellscjiaft, Laibach. — Carintian steel ; files ; rasps. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Frrrato, O. — Maraschino. 

IJiBscHLEB, Moritz, Budapest. — Mineral water. 

Kaiil and Co., Krondorf, near Carlsbad. — Mineral water. 

Kantorowicz, H., Posen.— Litpicurs. 

Klkinoschez Brothers, Graz. — Sparkling and still wines. 

Luxardo, Gurolamo, Zara. — Maraschino liquor. 

Matkovtc, Giov. qm. a., Knin. — Maraschino and other liquors and cordials. 
Stampalia T., Zara. — Maraschino liqueur. 

I^lbrich, Anton, Pullna, Bohemia. — Mineral water, 

VlauoV, Romano, Sebeiiico. — Bitters; tonic. 

Von Nadosy, Koloman, Stz. Lorinez.— Hungarian wine. 


SECTION I.-AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Classes CXXXVII to CXLIII. 

Ganz & Co., Budapest. — 1 largo crushing flour mill, 1 small crushing (lour 
mill, low grinding mills. 
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Section F.] 


Belgitm. 


BELGIUM. 

SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Military Cartographic Institute, BRussELs.—Photo-cliromo lithography and 
lieliograveure. 


SECTION D.— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE USE 
OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 

CL.VSSES XXIII TO XXXVII. 

Braoard (W.), Brussels. — Marble mantlcpicces. 

CoBBAEET & Fils, Grammont. — Matches. 

Omnozeez (F.), 9 rue Maling, Brussels.— Marble clocks and ornaments. 

Stars Sprochants & Co., Levamonde. — Watches. 

Tremouroux (N. & J.) Brothers, St. Gilles, Brussels.— Enamelled wrought-ir-m 
kitchen’ utensils and other metal goods, 

WiNDAUT, J., Jumet. — Table and glassware. 

De Loopee Monnoyeb & Co., Jumet. — Window glass, Bohemian and decorated 
glassware. 


SECTION E.-FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, &c. 

ft 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Association de Verviers, Verviers. — Drapery, tweeds, llannols. 
Nicolas Wild and Brothers, Ghent. — Cotton blankets. 

SociETK Anonyme OF LoTH.— Merinos and zanellas. 

Vandewynekele (Chs.), Ghent. — Linen, cotton, and jute thread. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM PRO- 
DUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Clssses LIII to LXXXL 

Delmotte (Benoit), Maria Kerke, Ghent.—White lead, dry. 

De Smet (Leon), Bouldvard du Bequinade, Ghent. — Uruamcntal tiles. 

DE Man (Jean), Antwerp.— Cigars. 

Goeis et Fils, Turnhout.— Paper,’ 

Koch and Reis, Antwerp.— Sulphur and soap. 

Martiny & Co., Brussels.— India rubber. 

Van de Wynckele, Boulevard, Ghent.— Bleached yarns. 
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Egypt. 


[Section F. 


SECTION a—MACHINEEY AND IMPLEMENTS, APPLIANCES AND 
PEOC ESSES USED IN THE COMMON AETS AND 
INDUSTEIES, &c. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Allan & Co., American Tool Works, tke Dam, Antwerp. — Tools, pick-axes, 
rollers, iron beams. 

Ateliebs db Ebabant, Molcnbcek St. Jean. — Sugar cleaning macliinery. 

Montkfiobe-Levi (J.), Brussels. — Telegraph and telegraph lines. 

SociETE Anonymb poxjb LA Eabbication des Cahtoucues et Pbojectilbs, 
Anderlccht, Euc de Gougans, Brussels. — Cartridges and balls. 

SociETE Anonyme DES Eobges DE La Pbovidence, Marchiennc-au-Pont. — Iron 
goods. 

SociETE Anonyme des Foeoes et Laminoibes de l’Alliance, Marchienne- 
au-Pont, — Eolled and wrought iron. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PEODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Banne (Constant), Anderluos. — Malts. 
dovKNCKAU (A.), Tournay. — Chocolate and cocoa. 

Mebus (Louis), Antwerp. — Geneva, orange bitters, spirits of wine* 


DENMARK. 


SECTION H. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Kkib (Cakp), CoponhaR™.— Butter. 

Likpt. Copenhagen. — Sardines and herrings. 


EGYPT. 


SECTION F. 

Classes LIU to LXXXI. 

Gianaclis (N.), Cairo.— Cigarettes. 



Section C.] 


France. 


FEANCE. 


SECTION A.— TINE AET8. 

Classes I to VI. 

Biot, EroENB, Bimlcorqno.— Croups of statues in terra cotta, representing 
fishermen and their lamilies. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBEIUL ABTS. 


Classes VII to XV. 

Bataille, H., 18, Buc de Cliahrol, Paris.— Oleograjdis, chromos, printed labels 
and cards of every des^ription. 

Lemaike, 22 and 2G, Iluo Obcrkami^f, Paris. — Oi)tical instruments, opera glasses, 
telescopes. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

Bailly and Co., 22, Eue Drouot, Paris. — Pharmaceutical preparations, Quiiia- 
Laroche, 

Babdof, Job, Eue St., Saiiveur, Perjugnan.— Cigarette paper- 
Bravais, Raoul, Paris. — Drugs and medicines. 

CiiALLioL AND CiiARMETANT, Lyous and Calcutta. — Bonnefont natural mineral 
water. 

CnASSAiNG AND Co., 6, Avcnuo Victoria, Paris. — Pharmaceutical prcimrations. 
Chaust, a., & Co., Place de I’Opcra, Paris. — Tooth-powder, &e. 

Daeoux, Paris. — Pharmaceutical preparations. 

Decagny. — Pharmaceutical preparations. 

Faube, Dr., The watering establi.shmcut, near Pratz de Mollc, Pyrenees 
Orientales. — l\Iincral waters. 

Gofarne Fberes, Ponancc. — Tonic wines. 

Harpy and Milory, Rue Barbette, Paris.— Colors. 

Heottot, Paris.— Drugs and pharmaccniical i)re]xiratioiis. 

Lecitafx, Mario, Bordeaux. — Kob-Lcehaux, pliarinaccutieal preparations, 
LImofsin and Co., Paris.— “ Pharmaceutical prepar.ations. 

Pierre, Dr. (A. Choiiet ct Cie.), 8, Place do I’Opcra, Pari.s. — Dentifrice water 
and powders. 

PiLLET, De, a., 62, Rue dc Rivoli, Paris. — Medicines ; medicinal biscuits. 
IviOAFD, Paris.— Drugs and medicines, 

Rigollot, P.^, & Co., Paris.- — Pharmaccniical preparations. 

Rooees m l Illinois, Paris.— Pharmaceutical preparations, 

Velpry, C., 8 and 10, Rue 8t. Thomas, Reims — Pharmaceutical preparations 
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France. 


[Section B, 


SECTION D.— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE 
USE OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Benabd, A., 6, Cit(5 du Petit Thoiiards, Paris.— Crockery-ware, fancy boxes, 
bronzes, looking glasses, vases, &c. 

Besson, F., and Co., 92. Rue d’Angouleme, Paris. — Musical instruments. 

Biaeoot, 12, Rue Bcaurepairc, Paris. — Unchanging crystal beads, gilt and 
silvered inside ; imitation of coral. 

Bonte^ps Pere and Fils, 42, Rue do Clery, Paris. — Cages and whistling birds. 

Charles- J ean, 17, Rue du Cygne, Pari.s. — Genuine enamel work, vases, boxes, &c. 

Detemmerman, 62, Rue de Paradis, Paris. — Looking glasses and fancy crockery- 
ware, China-ware, imitation flow’ers of great variety. 

Dumet, L. »J., Paris. — Decorative and upholstery silks. 

Le Comte, 220, Rue St. Martin, Paris. — Capsules and metal leaf materials of every 
description for corking bottles. 

Lemaire, 22 and 26, Rue Oberkampf, Paris.— Marino, field, and opera glasses. 

Maison Lekaucheux, H. Rieger, Successeiir, 37, Rue Viviene, Paris. — Light 
hunting guns, rifles, saloon carbines and pistols ; single and double breech- 
loaders of the latest French patents ; great variety of revolvers. 

Perroux, F. a. — M oulden w’ooden pilasters. 

SociETE DEs LuNETTp:BS, Ruo dcs Gravilliors, Paris. — Optical instruments of 
every description. 

TniERY-MiEG & Co., Paris. — Imitation tapestries, wool fabrics, printed 
cretonnes. 


SECTION E.-FABRTCS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET REQUI- 
SITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Challtol and Charmetant, Silk manufacturers, Lyons, and 2, Barretto's Lane 
Calcutta.— Silks. ' 

Dreyfus Fkkues, 35, Rue ^leslay, Paris. — Jewelry manufacture. 

Dumet, L. J., 19, Rue do la Sourdku’e, Paris.— Embroidered fumituro • silk 
stuffs, ‘ * 

Frey, 131, Ruo du Temple, Paris. — Imitation jewdry aiul “ Articles de Paris." 

Grenet Frkuks, 11 4, Rue du ^Temple, Paris. — Sterling silver jewelry, bracelets 
and silverware, Scr. 

IIenrikt Aink, Rue Meivoour, Paris. — Ladies and children’s shoes, men's boots.. 

IJknby, a., Hue Theveiiot, Paris— Muslins ; silks and ariilieial tlowers. 

Legrand Bros., 8, Rue St. Joix, Paris.— Printings iu relief on cloth and vel- 
vets ; table covers ; imitation of gold embroidery. 

Martin, Rue des Archives, Paris.- Mechanical toys, swimming dolls, jumping 
frogs, Ac. 

Pretin, A., fit, Hue do Rennes, Paris. — Ladies’ fancy shoes and gentlemen’s 
hunting boots. 

Regad Fils, 53, Ruo Torbigo, Paris. — Imitation stones, diamonds, rubier, saij* 
phi res, &c. 

Revel Fberes. Lj^ons. — Ttmbrollas. 

and Co., Paris. — Wax pearls. 

ZiMMERLT, K., 110, Ruo du Tcuiplc, Paris,— Uumouutcd rings of all descriptions 
for manufacturing jewellers. 
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SECTION R— EAW PRODUCTS. 

Classes LXXXII to' CIX. 

CflAPELLE AND OoTTELAND, J., Paris. — Vamisht 
Haedy and Miloey, Paris. — Colors. 

Hoetog, Geoeob and Co., 112, Place Lafayette, Paris. — Varnish. 


SECTION G.-MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OP 
TRANSPORT, APPLIANCES AND .PROCESSES USED IN 
THE COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Angelts, G. O. — Electrical machine for making ices and dragees. 

Cabee, E. — Ammoniacal ice machine. 

Dandoy Maillaed Lucy & Co., Maiiheugc. — Drilling machine with revolving 
pillar and swinging table and vice. 

Decauville Aine, Petit Bourg. — Patent portable railway and rolling stock. 
Mignon and Rouaet. — Pneumatic ice machine. 

PiAT, A., Paris.— D(mble action punix). 

Senamaud, 116, Rue de Toulouse, Bordeaux.— Cutting machine for sausage 
moat, &c. • 

ViGNEBON, H., Paris, manufacturer of sewing machines,— Sewing machines. 


• SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. * 

Ackebman, Laurance, Saumur. — Sparkling saumur. 

Adet Seward and Co., Bordeaux. — Claret and brandy. 

Angelts, G. D., Maison Prancaise. — French confectionery ; ices. 

Anots Feeres, Cognac. — Brandy. 

Ayala and Co. — Champagne, Cliateaii D’Ay. 

Baenett and Sons, Cognac. Brandy. 

Bordes, J. J., Bordeaux.— Bran<ly. 

Bruch, Foukctier and Co., Mareuil-sur-Ay. — Dry ch&mpagno,v:‘xtra quality, 
monogram. 

Cabanes, j. j., Eouget Pommerol pre.s Libournc, Gironde. — Red wines. 

Cassart, Gordon and Co. — Champagne. 

Charriol and Co., Paul, Bordeaux.— Clarets and santemes. 

Compagnie Franco-Suisse (Societe Laitiere de l’Est). Bcsan(;on. — Condensed 
milk. 

CusENiEB, Paris. — Liquors of every description. 

De Laagk Fils and Co., Cognac Distillery. — Brandy. 

Delecluse, .T., Eeiras. — Champagne. 

Domaine de Nojac.-- 24 hottlcs of elarct. 

Foueche, j. B., Bordeaux. — Red wine.s, syrups, liqueurs. 

Foubsiee. Henrt, and Co., Bordeaux.— Clarets. 

Ieby, Eenest, and Co.— C ote d’Or champagne. 

Joseph Peebiee Fils and Co., Vineyard proprietors, Chalons-sur-Marne.— 
Champagne. 

Lalakde, A., AND Co., Quadros Chatrons, Paris and Bordeaux. 

MIbtell, j. and R, Cognac.— Palo brandies. 
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Maetin, F. L., and Co., Surgcras. — Brandy. 

Otakd Dupuy and Co.— B randy. 

Peeinet Fils, Champagne ; Agents for India G. F. Kellner and Co., 6, Ba?)k- 
sliall Street, Calcutta. 

Battn and Co., Cognac. — Bum. 

Balu Fils and Co., Brandy manufacturers, 48, Biie d’Enghicn, Paris. — Brandy. 
Bobin, Jules, and Co., Cognac.— Palo brandies. 

Botumeil and Co., Cognac. — Brandy, fine champagne, old brandy cognac. 
SocTETE Edward de Phoduits, Paris. — Preserved liutter. 

SociETE Genekal DE PiioDuiTS Aliaientaieks, Paris. — Butter and preserved 
vegetables, sardines in oil. 

TiTEOPiriLE Boederee and Co. — Champagne. 

Tourtel, P. and E., Brasserie de Tantonvillc, Mciirthc-et- Moselle.— Hop, malt- 
lagcr beer. 

Violet Fueees, Tnuin. — Wines, pyrrl, ribedino. 

Wachteb and Go., Epernay — Chamjiagne. 
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[Class 12. 


COCHIN CHINA. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 

Class I. — Paintings and Drawings. 

PoiGNAND, Saigon.— Annamite painting on glass (six panels). 

Govehnmeni', Satgon.— Annainite j>ainting on marble (eight panels). 

Hatan Thanh, Sadec. — Drawing coloured view of the Sadec Regattas on tlio 
1st of the iVnnamite year. 

Class VI. — Works op Art not specified. 

Rach-gia Disteict.— F ans. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OP LIBERAL 

ARTS. 

Class VIII. — Maps, Charts, and Geographical Apparatus. 

Goteenment, Saigon— 

Cochin Cliiiia niap.'i (2 Icave.s), hy Mr. Brossard de Corbigny. 

Iiulo-Cliina, East (1 leaf), by Mr. Dutreuil de Rlieins. 

Jiido-China Map (1 leaves). 
j\lap of tlie River Hue. 

Plan of the town of Saigon. 

Topographical plans of the districts of Baria Bcntr(5, Bicn-hoa, Gocong, 
Cholon, and of the twentieth di^lriet. 


Class XII. — Printing and Book-binding. 

Goveen^ient, Saigon — 

French Penal Code translated into Annamite. 

Annaniite Code tran.>laled into French hy Mr. Philastre. 

Annamite Code in Chine.se characters. 

Course of Chiuese studies as ]mr.sued hy the Law students of Saigon. 
Symhulical or typical pronunciation of the Chinese characters. 

Ihdcs of procedure as jiractistnl by the Annainit(‘s anti French regulations. 
Jiiiles of procedure translated into Annamite* ((2uoe-ngu). 

Forcstial llora from French Cochin Cliina, hy Mr. Pierre, 

Reports to the Colonial Autlumties, 1S80, 1881, 1882. 

Authentic proceedings of llic deliberations of the Colonial Authoritie.s, 
Sessions 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Selections from the Cochin Cliina Legislation and Rulings by Mr. Bataillc. 
Cochin China in 1878. 

State of Cochin China in 1879 (stati.stic). 

Ditto ditto in 1880. 

Ditto ditto in 1881. 

Proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce since its formation. 

AnnaLs of tlie Botanical Garden and of the Experirneiiial Farm. 

History and description of the Lower Cochin China, hy Mr. Aubaret# 
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[CiA^s 18. 


Annamitc Historical Course, by Mr. Petruslcy (2 volumes). 

Grammar in the Anuamito. language, by Mr. Aubaret. 

Mes Luat Day hoc Tun^plio Lansa, by Mi*. Petrusky. 

French Grammar, by kir. Jourdain. 

Annamite — Frencli Dictionary, by Mr. Le^and do la Liraye. 

So-hoc Vanton, or elementary work for b('frinners. 

Sach lap hoc, by Mr. Potteaux. 

Dai ram Suky Bicn ca, by Mr. Pctnisky. 

Kun van kicn Truyen, an Annamite po(‘m, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Manual for Elementary Schools, hy Mr. Petrusky. 

Thuyen Doi Xua, Annamite Fable, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Thuyeii Giai Buon, by Mr. Paulus Cua. 

French and Annamite Conversations, by Mr. Pottcaux. 

Luc Van Tien, a popular poem, by Mr. Jeanneau. 

Life’s Events, by Mr. Petrusky. 

Guide to Conversation, by Mr. Petrusky. 

The Manners and Customs of the Annamitos, by ]Vfr. Petrusky. 

Domestic life— a father to his children, by Mr. Petrusky. 

French and Annamitc Alphabet, by ]\Ir. PetruskJ^ 

Work on the Military training of natives of the country, by Air. Bonnal. 
Cambodgien Codes. 

Vocabulary, French and Cambodgien and Cambodgien and French, by 
Air. Moura. 

Voyage to Cambodge, Architecture Kmer, by Air. Delaporte. 

Alethod for acquiring a knowledge of Cambodgien, by Air.* Jeanneau. 

Frencli and CambodgicTi Dictionary, by Air. Aymonier. 

Kmer and French Dictionary, by Air. Aymonier. 

Kmer Texts, by Air. Aymonier. 

Cambodgien course of studies ns pursued by the Law students of Saigon, by 
Air. Aymonier. 

^French Annual of Cochin China for the year 

Lieh A nnam, or Annamite Annual of Cochin China for the year 18H3. 

Birds from Cochin China, hy Dr. Tirant. 

Fish from the Hue itiver by Dr. Tirant. 

Class XIV. — Musical Instrttments. 

Government, vSaigon— InspecttoN, Bentee'— 

An Annamite violin on three strings. Pagoda drum. 

Six Annamite Hut os. 

Class XV. — Scientific Instruments. 

Government, Satoon — 

An arithmetical reckoner. 

An Annaiiiite mariner’s needle, or sea-compass. 


SECTION C.- HEALTH. 

Class XVIII. — Drugs and Medicines. 

CjIAMHF.U OP CoMMEHCF, SaIOOK — 

Chinese medicine most generally in use. 

Expectorating nut, 

Hong choe. 

Siong Hin. 


8am go. 
Sang Ho. 
Sang Hoc. 
The tong. 
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[Class 23 . 


SECTION D.-FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE 
USE OR DECORATION OP DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHER.BUILUINGS. 

Class XXIII. — Furniture and Upiiolsteuy. 

Vean Tan Cuono, Sadcc. — table made of ancient wood. 

Government. Saigon — 

A sideboard, sciiliiturcd, made of weod from Go. 

A largo scnlptured wood Annamite bed. 

Two sciiliHiired wooden couclies. 

Two ancient largo cliairs made of sculptured wood from Go. 

Camp-bed made of sculptured wood from Go and Sao. 

Two benches, sculptured, made of Go and Trac wood. 

Two toilet supports sculptured in ancient wood. 

Me. Tni nam qoan, Binli-lioa.— Two Annamito couches, sculptured and inlaid 
with marble. 

Huyen Tay, Binh-hoa. — A sculptured trunk. 

PoiGNAND, Saigon.— A piece of furniture. 

Government, Saigon — 

Two beautifully inlaid panels, 

• Inlaid round table. 

Oval tray, inlaid. 

Rectangular tray, inlaid. 

Inlaid work-box. 

Do. jcwclry-box. 

18 Inlaid planks. 

Two ancient inlaid couches. 

Two inlaid trunks. 

Inlaid round box. 

S({uare box. 

Inlaid round table. 

Tray. 

A lady’s wol^k table. 

Inlaid wooden boxes. 

Inlaid trunks, ancient style. 

Inlaid box, ditto. 

Two small inlaid planks. 

Inlaid trunk. 

Do. do. 

Do tray. 

Do. box. 

Two lady’s work-boxes, embossed. 

Two inlaid inkstands. 

A large sized tray, inlaid. 

Two ovql trays, clo. 

A large lady’s work tabic, hihid. 

An inlaid betel-box. 

Ditto box. 

P<»TGN.'ND, Saigon.^ — Inlaid planks, 

M K. Ttti nam quan, Binh-hoa— 

1 Inlaid rectangular plank. 

^ I lanks inlaid with Annamite eli;ira(*l(*rs, 

1 Inlaid plank with black lacker. 
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[Class 28. 


Lacaze, SaijE^on — 

Inlaid small piece of furniture. 
Oval tray, inlaid. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Rectangular tray. 

Glove box. 

Lacaze — 

Jewel* box, inlaid. 

Ditto ditto. 

Work box, inlaid. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Government, Saigon — 

A lot inlaid in various ways. 
Work box, inlaid. 

Trunk, inlaid. 

Ditto., 


Class XXV. — Stone Utenkii.s, Potteky, Porcelain, and 
Earthenware. 


Government Saigon. — 

Lot of pottery in u.se at Binli-Thai : — 

Pottery made of red earth. 

Ditto common. 

Ditto bailing from Biiib-Tliai. 

Variety of jugs, cups, and .small cup«, teapot, tea .service, and ■j)orcc]aiii 
t(?a tray. 

Porcelain, blue and white, of different patterns. 

Porcelain re])resen(ing picture. 

Lot of pottery and earthenware of the Chinese species hailing from Cai 
Mai (1 17 pieces). 

Large blue Aases ornamented beautifnily on ])edesialv<, SO centimetres in 
diameter, for gardmis. 

OiNlinary va-jes, blue, highly ornamented on pedestals, for gardens, veran- 
dahs, or vestibules. 

Small A’ases, blui\ greeit, yellow, oriiamented, and eitlun* with or without 
]H’destals, in marhh* or seulptured Avoud, to be placed in a room. 

Lots of Annamite combs. 


Class XXVIII.— P)1U'suware. 
Government, Saigon — 

Combs iji bone and silA’cr, b>r the use the hair, used by men. 
Combs in bone and silver, for the use of the hair, used by women. 
Combs made of hulValo’s horn. 

Combs made of various kinds of Avood. 


Class XXIX. — Basketware. 

Hu IN II A^an Xuno, Distiict of Gocond — 

A AAork-basket. 

A common wovk-ba.sk et. 

A small ditto. 
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[Class 81 . 


Nguyen Tbuong Sanit, District of Gocond— 

A lar^o work basket. 

A small ditto. 

Nguyen Van Ngai, District of Sadcc. — Model of a basket. 

Le Van Tien, Distrmt of Sadcc. — Model of a basket. 

Bue Van Cam, District of Sadec — 

A basket used to put out lircs. 

Ditto ditto. 

Instrument used to free tlic rice-field from water. 

Vo Van .Kang, District of Sadec. — Model of a blind in wealthy ostablisli- 
ments. 

Nguyen Con Chien, District of Sadcc— 

Model of a bamboo blind. 

Ditto ditto. 

Le Van Kien, District of Sadec. — Model of an Annamitc lantern. 

Le Van Luong, District of Sadec. — Model of an Annamito sled?j:o. 

Huinii A’^an Huu, District of Sadec. — A collection of small work-baskets used 
by the Annamite w^oman. 

Brisac, Saigon. — Oval basket. 

Prison, Saigon. — Two round baskets. 

Brisac, Saigon.— Eight wide-awake hats for the Annamitc mil itary. Six ditto. 
Government, Saigon. — Two round, covered baskets, one work-basket. 

District Bin-TIoa.— A i*m-chairs made of rattan. 

Prison, Saigon,— One arm-chair made of rattan, one large arm-chair. Ditto. 


Class XXXI. — Decorated AVork, includincj Carving and 

Art-wake. 


Government, Saigon — 

Four different Bondlias, gilt and lacquered. 

One Bondha made of black wood ; a porcelain Bondha. 

A large chair for Bondha, made of sculptured Avood, gilt and lacfjuoiVHl. 

A small chair for Bondha, made of scnlptunnl wood, gilt and lacquered. 

A small wooden pagoda, sculptured, with plate glass. 

A small wooden pagoda, sculptured, with tlu^ accessories of Bondha. 
Magnificent decorations of a pagoda in sculptural gilt wood, highly embos- 
sed, and presenting different Annamite scenes; two roots scnljituml, 
forming pendants. 

Martin, Saigon.— Four brackets or i)icr-tablos in saulptured gilt wood, highly 
embossed. 

PoiONANO, Saigon. — Four brackets or pier-tables made of wood in open da}'- 
light, and sculptured Avith flowers anti buds. ^IVn different brackets or 
pier- tables sculptured. 

Me. Tin nam quan, Binli-hoa. — Four large, convex cups from Loitrary, inlaid 
with golden Chin(*se characters. A s<iuar(‘ iiuplemmit inlaid with niother- 
o -pearl. Iwo implements in Chinese characters, inlaid with mothcr-o'- 
pcarl. An implement inlaid Avilh motlier-o’-])earl, and hlack lac(|uer. 
Eighteen large implements in Chinese characters, inlaidAvith motlier-o'- 
pearl. Two small implements in* Chinese characters, inlaid Avith niother- 
o’-pearl. 

Moquin-Tandon, Saigon. — Two large wooden implements inlaid with mothcr- 
o rpearl, birds, butterflies and flowers. 

PoiGN. ND, Saigon. — Six large inlaid implements. 

Government, Saigon. — Two lacciuercd Annamitc boxes ; a large box hailing 
from Ihrie. A long lacquered Annamitc box, A lacquered box with comb. 
A large box for Annamito ceremonies. An Annamitc lacqner(*d box with 
compartments. An Annamitc box, lacquered and inlaid with flowers. 
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Class XXXII. — Carpets, Hangings, Tapestry, Furniture- 
STUFFS, Matting, Paper-hangings. 

Me. Tni nam quan, Binh-hoa.— A tablo-covering embroidered deep black. An 
embroidered table covering deep blue. 

Government, Binh-hoa — 

An embroidered table-covering deep red (tbree exbibit.s). 

An embroidered table-covering deep black. 

Marechal, Saigon. — An embroidered table-covering deep black. 

l^oiONAND, Saigon.— Three hangings, or tapestry panels, in Chinese characters. 

Me. Thi nam (iUAN, Binh-hoa. — Two hangings, or tapestry panels, of a deep 
red colour, in Chinese characters. Two little ditto of a red 
colour, ill Chinese characters. Six hangings, or tapestry panels, in red 
elotli, in Chinese characters. Two altar-])ieces dedicated to Biidha, in red 
embroidered satin. Four girdles or waist-bands in bonour of Budha, made 
of embroidered red satin. 

Government, Saigon.— Four hangings of various, embroidered with silk upon 
silk. Two curtains in deep wliite silk, embroidered red, blue, and gold 
llowors. Two bangings of embroideAd deep violet. An embroidered 
curtain. Two light embroideries. A girdle devoted to Budha (embroidered). 

Inspection, Bach-gia. — Lot of mats from llacli-gia. Manner of manufacturing 
mats. 

District if atien. — Lot of mats from tbc district of Hatien. 

Government, Saigon.— Lot of mats from the district of Kampot, commonly 
known as Camliodgienne mats, 

Le L\t, Sadee. — A ]»air of mats with reeds which arc used in making 

them. INIodel of blinds used for tbo verandahs of Annamite houses. Model 
of bamboo blinds made use of in Annamite houses. Models in general use 
of blinds made of bamboo in Annamite houses. Model of an iinnamite 
lantern. 


Class XXXIV. — Bronzes, Ornamental Work in Gold, 
Silver, and other Metals. 

roiGNAND, Saigon. — An Annamite bronze bell. A large incense-burner in 
- embossed ee])iier (modern). 

Me. Thi nam (^i an, Binh-hoa. — A large ineense burner in embossed copper 
(aiicrent). Two lamp-posts made of ancient copper. Two copper chandeliers, 
A small incense burner with cover (carved in copper). 

Government, Saigon. — A collection of bronzes, copper, of ancient and modern 
casting (40 pieces). 


SECTION E— FABETCS, TNCLDDING ArPABEL, TOILET BEQUI- 
SITES, AND OTHEB OBJECTS OF PEBSONAL AVKAR OB USE. 

Class XXXVIII. — Cotton Fahkics. 

Government, Saigon. — Cotton tissue for Auuamite clothing. 

Class XL. — Silk Fabrics. 

Bao-an Canton, Bontro— 

Silk, Eerew. 

Do. sample of Bongdau. 
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Silk, sample of Chidanar. 

Do. ditto Loiig-lmong. 

Do. ditto Mat Wong. 

Do. samide. 

Do. ditto Dong-qnc. 

TnAN-Tiii-TiiAT, Sadec. — Silk, white. 
lij\.-VAN Tviia>h, Sadee. — Silk, cere w. 

IijA-VAN Cu, Sadec. — Silk, white. 

Tba-van Leao. Sadee. — Silk, yellow. 

IhiAM VAN Kuox, Sadet*.“Silk, orange. 

No-van-ky, Long Xnj-en — 

Silk, cerew, Dongdaii. 

Silk, eerew, Toiig-nliang. 

I^G-VAN TniEN, Long Xuyen. — Silk, eerew, Tong-eaeh. 

Ben han-de. Long Xnyen. — Silk Eerew, Tong-1 )jia. 

Xa-VAN CnoG, Long Xuyen. — Silk, white, Long-trou. 

Tan Chan, Gliandoe. — Silk, eerew. 

Canton of Tan Chan, Chandoe. — Silk, wliite. 

Cjian gnay Cua, Travinh. — Sil^, Anuaniitc, for the use of Camhodgiens 
(G pieces). 

Government, Saigon— 

Various kinds of silks most in use for clothing Annamites of both sexes. 
S])ecimen of black Annamite silk (six dilTer(?nt ])ieees). 

Specimen of Annamite silk (hvo dilTerent qualities). 

Specimen of Annamite silk (six dilfercnt jiieees). 

Me. Tjtt NAM Qi’AN, Biidi-hoa. — Specimens of embroidered silk, silk on silk, of 
a variety of shades, 11 pieces. 


Class XLVI. — Appakel and 1Iai?ekdasiiery. 

Government, Saigon — 

Clothing in various shapes and dith'rent colors, ns ivorn by Annamite men and 
women. Clothing in various shapes and dill’erent colours, as worn by Cochin 
Chinese men and women. 


Class XLVII. — Roots, Shoes, and Slippers. 

Government, Saigon — 

Samples of shoes and boots, Ac., worn liy Annamite men, w’omcn, and 
children. 

Sample.s of shoos and boots, &c., worn by Cliincsc men and women. 


Class XLVIII. — Hats and Caps. 

Government, Saigon — 

Samples of hat.s, as worn during the summer and the rainy weather by the 
Annamites, both males and females. 

A Mandarin’s helmet, 

PoTGNAND, iiaigon — 

An Iiolmtit ornamented in gold, worn by a Military Mandarin of rank. 

An Auuaraite turban of black crape, as worn by literary men. 
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Class L. — Jewelry. 

No TAN Tien, Sadcc — 

Ncces.sarie.s for the toilet, tooth-pickf5, ear-cleaners, &c., 
with chains of various patterns (ornamented). 

A pair of bonnet, or liat clasp, in use by the Annamite women. 
Government, Saigon — 

A man’s bracelet. 

An Annamite woman’s bracelet. 

Ditto ditto bead bracelet. 

Ditto ditto in jet. 

A woman’s necklace. 

Hair-pins for women. 

All amber bead bracelet. 

A pair of woman’s earrings. 

A pair of jet bracelets from the island of Phii-qiioc. 


SECTION F.— HAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Class LIV. — Indigenous Timber and other Forest Products, 

Government, Satgon.— Rare collection of Cochin China limber (18*> pieces). 
Inspection, Tay-ntnit. — A tray or waiter in one piece, made via)) limber. 
Government, Saigon. — A tray or waiter in one piece, made vicn-vicn timber. 

Ha Ngok quot, Sadec. — A root of Caigna timber in its natural condition, re- 
presenting an arm chair. 

Class LV. — Oilseeds. 

Nguyen van Kut, Long-xuyen. — Various kinds of cocoas. 

Lvspection, Bari a. — A^a^ious kinds of cocoas. • 

Inspection, Chaudoc — ; 

Castor-oil seeds (hot), dn du. 

Sesaiimra seeds (black), mcac. 

Do. do. (grey), 

Chamukr of Commerce, Saigon — 

Sesamum seeds (white). 

Do. do. (black, No. 1). 

Do. do. (black, No. 2). 

Class LVI. — Oil. 

Girarp, Isle of Phn-qnoc. — Cod-liver oil. 

Indigenous, Cliandoc. — Fish oil. 

Ouamuer of Commerce, Saigon.— Fish oil. 

N. Van Sen, Raria.— l)il pre]>ared from wood. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 

Oil prepared from wood. 

Arachnidan oil. 

Indigenous, Raria. — Cocoanut oil. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon. — Cocoanut oil, castor-oil, sesamum oil. 

Class LVII. — Soap, Talt.o\v, Wax, and other Manufactures 
OF Oleaginous Substances. 

Messks. Devisb and Abkns, Snif;on. — BIuo colored soap, rose ditto. 

I ban Van Van, Baria.-UisL oil (or lat). 
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Section F.] 


Cochin China. 


[OlA88 62 . 



Indigenous, Eachgia-— 

Wax from yellow bees. 

Ditto white do. 

Indigenous, Chaudoc. — Wax from old bees from the mountain of Bapeah. 
CaAMBEfi OF Commerce, Saigon.— Wax from the Eachgia district. 

Class LVIII.— Hides, Hoens, Hair, Bristles, &c. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 

Jhilfalo hides. 

Ox do. 

Stag do. 

Tiger skin. 

Panther do. 

Wild cat do. 

Pangolin do. (a short-tailed animal). 

Ehiiioceros hide. 

Elephant do. 

Scales of fishes. 

Serpents’ skin. 

Birds’ do. 

Horns of irbufTalo (large). 

Do. ditto (small). 

Do. of an ox (large). 

Do. of an ox (small). 

Do. of a wild bull. 

Do. of a large-horned stag. 

Do. of a common staff. 

Do. of an elk, or moose-deer. 

Do. of a rhinoceros. 

Goteknment, Saigon. — Feathers, skins of various birds, both as regards plumago 
and shades of colors. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 

Feathers of niarabsut, lar^o and strong, for making fans. 

Do. of pelican for * ditto 

Inspection, Each-gia.— F eather fans of a variety of shapes. 

Class LX. — Cottox, Raw, and Thread. 

Mr. Girard, Isle of Phu-quoc.— Cotton. 

T. Van Saig and Ng van Sano Baria. — Cotton, 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon— 

Cotton, unprepared. 

Do., prepared in the machine. 

Cotton prepared by the Cambodgiens. 

Class LXII. — Silk, Raw, Cocoons, and Thread. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 

Cochin-China silks-batri-mocai tuichan. 

Eaw silk. 

Ditto. 

Twisted Silk. 

Cocoons. 

Silks from the Annaraite provinces. 

Silk from Quin hon, raw. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto twisted. 

Ditto cocoons, 
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Section F.] 


Cochin China, 


[Class 75 


Silk from Tourane, raw. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto twisted. 

Ditto do. cocoons. 

Agricultural Committee, Saigon— 

A quantity of cocoons (ancient). 

Ditto silk thread (ancient). 

Canton of Baoan, Beni re— 

Silk thread, 1st quality. 

Ditto, 2nd quality. 

Ditto, 3rd quality. 

IIuiNH-vAN, Sadec — 

Silk. 

Do., twisted. 

Indigenous, Long Xuyen. — Silk, raw.* 

Indigenous, Chaudoc.— Silk thread. 

Class LXVI. — Coir and Manufactures therefrom. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon.— Tarious ropes and fibres. 

Class LXVII. — Other Fibres and Manufactures 

THEREFROM. 

Crozat, Thudaumot. — ^B amie. 

Girard, I.s1c of Phu-quoc. — llamie. 

Tran Van Hoa, Baria. — Bamic, indigenous. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon. — Bamie from Baria. 

Agricultural Committee, Saigon. — Bamie, ancient. 


Class LXIX. — Tortoise-shell. 


ARCTLLON,.Haticn — 

Two tortoises with polished scales. 

Four hand screens, or screens in tortoisc-sbcll. 

Poignand, Saigon. — Two screens in tortoise-shell. 

Me. Thi NAM QUAN, BinU-hoa. — Six cups and saucers' in tortoise-shell, with 
wands. 

Government, Saigon. — Two screens in tortoise-shell. 


Class LXXIII.— Lac. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 

Natural lac. 

Stick-lac. 

Class LXXTV. — Gums and Resins. 

Indigenous, B.nria. — Besin or ro.sin. 

The Village of Ano-i’iiub-long, Baria. — Besin or rosin. 

Class LXXV. — Indigo. 

^digenous, Baria. — Indigo; indigenous (or native). 

Village Phuoc hung ha, Baria. — Indigo, indigenous (or native). 
Lr Van THI, Long-Xuyeno- 
Inmgo, indigenous (or native). 

»>tto diito 
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Section G.] 


Cochin China, 


[Class 89 


Chamber or Commerce, Saigon.-~Indigo, indigenous (or native). 

Farm Expeutmental, Saigon. — Indigo according to the Indian system. 


Class LXXVI. — Other Dyeing and Coloring Materials. 

Huynh Van Chieu, Raria. — Colored hark, . 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon. — 

Leaves used for dark coloring. 

Prepared annotlo, No. 1. 

Ditto M 2. 

Yellow hind -weed. 

Wood of a yellow color. 

No Van Tang, Baria. — Caesalpina (sapan wood) of a red color. 


Class LXXVIII. — Tobacco. 

Le Van kha. Gocond. — 1 Cake of tobacco. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon. — 

Tobacco from Long Baon. 

Ditto (Joaap. 

Ditto Long'-tlianli. 

Ditto Phuum-peuh. 

Class LXXXI. — Other Products and Manufactures not 

Specified. 

Girard, Isle of Plui-qnoc. — Vanillc, 1883. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 

Moss, or sca-weed (small and large). 

Ditto. ditto 

^Wadding from Cambodge. 

Ditto Cocliin-China. 

Government, Saioon— 

Alanufactured Opium from Cliandoo — 

(ti) ]\rodcl of the preparing and straining Saigon opium, with several 
M'orkmen at tlieir duties. 

(h) 4 ancient models of small vessels in use and for sale, from Chandoo and 
ill their store-houses. 

(c) 1 new models of small vessels actually in use, made of copper, for sale 
jirocured from Chanduo, and in their store -houses. 

(d) Three copper vessels. 

(e) Two iron tongs, or pincers. 

if) A chemical retort. 

ig) Two wooden spatulas. 

(h) Two plans of the boiling apparatus. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IIMJPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORT, APPLIANCES AND PROCESS USED IN THE COMMON 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND DESIGNS. 

Class LXXXIX. — Ocean, Coast, and River Navigation. 

River Messengers, Saigon.*— Model of tho Company’s steamers, scale 2 m 
per meter. 
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Section H.] 


Cochin China, 


[Class 113 . 


Ageiculttjhal Committee, Saigon — 

A cutting eleyation. 

Model of a sea-going junk. 

Indigenous, Baria. — Model of a coasting Annamito vessel on the Indo-Chinese 
coasts. 

Phan van Nguon, Sadec — 

Model of an Annamito vessel for trading on large rivers. 

Ditto ditto for trading on small rivers. 


Class XC. — Carriage and Vehicles, Wheelwright’s Work. 

Phan van Ki, Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon. — Model of a hullock-cart. 

Le van Du, Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon.-^Modcl of a buffalo-cart. 

Tong Khan Xuuno, Ageicultueal Committee, Saigon. — Model of trotting 
bullocks in a cart, witli muzzles for the journey. 

District Goeond.— -Model of trotting bullocks in cart covered for the journey. 

Agricultural Committee, Saigon. — Model of a cart with running bullocks for 
the races. 

No VAN Ttiien, Goeond. — Wooden sledge for the purpose of transplanting 
the young rice plant on tlie muddy soil. 

Le van Luong, Sadec.— An o])eu worked sledge for the purpose of conveying 
sheaves of rice on a humid soil. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 
Ci^vss CXI. — Coffee. 

Girard, Isle of Pluuquoe.— CulTec. 

District Tay Nimi. — C offee. 


Class CXII. — Sugar. 


No van Bong, Baria — 

Sugar. 

Sugar from Cochin China. 

Chamrer of C<immekce, Saigon — 
No. I quality. 

No. 2 do. 

Sugar from Cambodge. 

Sugar from Quiiilioiie (Aiinam). 
No. I quality. 

No. 2 do. 

No. 3 do. 


CijAss CXTII. — Spices. 

Girard, T.slo of Phu-quoc. — White pepper. 

District Baeia.— B lack pcpiier. 

Cu AMEER OF CoM MERCK, SuigOll— 

Black popper. 

. Ditto (clean). 

White popper. 
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Section H.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 115. 


Class CXV. — Bread Stuff and Articles made therefrom. 

Feench Company, Saigon — . 

V Rice cargo, Yinh Long. 

P Ditto, Gocong. 

P B Ditto, Piechou, wliito. 

^ Rice, round grain. No. 1. 

^ ® Ditto, No. 2, sorted. 

Ditto, No. 2, not sorted. 

Paddy, country, Yinli Long. 

Ditto, Gocoud. 

Ditto, Piecliou. 

WoBKS, Cliolon — 

P B 

j Rice, round grain. No. 1. 

^ ® Ditto, No. 2, sorted. 

^2^ Ditto, No. 2, not sorted. 

Tan Duong, Sadcc — 

Rice Railing from Lua nung Xny. 

Ditto Lua nung rum. 

Ditto Lua hong Xoi. 

Ditto Lua ca dung bong dau. 

Ditto Ncp mat. 

Long hung, Sadcc — 

Rice hailing from Lua mia. 

Ditto Lua nang et. 

Ditto Lua cang Ton. 

Ditto Nep tau. 

Ki, Baria. — Rice. 

Canton or District of Bao Phuoc, Bentre — 

Rice Ca dung. 

Rice Nang chua. 

Chan Diet, Soctrang.—Ricc from Nang Xoat. 

Chat van tiion, Soctrang. — Rice Lua tro chap. 

Ly Lat, Soctrang. — Rice Nang sa an. 

Congregation Phuoc kien, Soctrang. — ^Rico nang-lao. Ditto. Trien chau, 
Soctrang. — Rice gao ngang. Do. mai cuoi. 

Ng van Nham, Soctrang. — Rice nang cuoi. 

Nen, Soctrang. — Rice trang nho. 

Huynh Dao, Soctrang.— Rice ca horn nha. 

Tao van San, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous song dao. Do. mong chiem. 

Ho van Manh, Soctrang. — Rice Mong heo trang’. 

Congregation of Trien chau, Soctrang. — Rice glutinous ncp thang. Do. niai 
cuoi. 

Ho VAN Dong, Soctrang. —Rice nang loi. 

Congregation of Trien chau, Soctrang, — Rico glutinous nep thang. 

Yillage of Qui mo, Soctrang. — Rico Nang-nang. ” 

Danh Sinh, Soctrang. — ^Rice glutinous nep bun. 

Village of Hoa tuc, Soetrang.— Rico glutinous nop mat coi. 
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Section H.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 121. 


No VAN Dat, Soctrang — Eice ciia Hem. 

Tan Xa, Soctrang. — luce glutinous nep tram. 

No VAN Tiio, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous nang gia. 

Village of An ca, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous nang mai. 

Le van gong, Soctrang.— Eicc hong huoi. 

Huynh van an, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous nep muong. 

Dao van Agot, Soctrang. — Eicc gao ca dung liom. 

XuAN Loi, Soctrang. — Eice gao nang rue. 

No Van TaJt, Soctrang. — Eicc glutinous tliang-bo. 

I)uY, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous dia nang. 

Lam van Ut, Soctrang. — Eice dang cho. 

Lam Tiem, Soctrang.— Eicc glutinous nang vo. 

Van Con Luan, Soctrang. — Eice lua ca dung. 

Trien Nhoc, Soctrang. — Eice nang choi. 

Trien phen, Soctrang.— Eicc glutinous tan lio. 

Ng Van van, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous trung san. 

Danh Le, Soctrang.— Eice glutinous xa la. 

Dong van Tin, Soctrang. — Eicc glutinous nep le. Do. Lua nep Trang. 
Kiem Doi, Soctrang. — Eice Kao may. 

Village of An tap, Soctrang. — Eicc glutinous nep sa lat. 

Village of Van trai, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous nang nhen. 

Village of Sung Dinh, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous nep ta kiet. 
Village of Nuam Long, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous nep nen lao. * 
Village of Ninii Thoi, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous ficp kiem. 

Vo van Tui, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous nep dieu. 

No VAL Dau, Soctrang.— Eice nang rue, 

Le van Vang, Soctrang. — Eicc glutinous. 

Pham van Tho, Soctrang. — Eice cadung sac. 

Dao van De, Soctrang. — Eice cadung cham. 

Do VAN Nouon, Soctmng. — Eice nang mo. 

Duong Tiiu, Soctrang. — Eice phat mo so. 

Danh Et, Soctrang. — Eice nang ngoc. Do. lua nang doi. 

Hau Co lam Dong, Soctrang. — Eice trang Ion. 

Huynh van an, Soctrang. — Eice gliitiuous nep huong. 

Dan Thach Nghet, Soctrang.— Eice nang xoi. 

Tran Uoi, Soctrang. — Eice nuoc mat. 

Xan Dano, Soctrang. — Eico lua dui. 

Pham van Ben, Soctrang, — Eicc cua mia. 

District of Dinh my, Soctrang. — Eice gao ra trang. 

Lam Cong, Socti'ang. — ^Eiuc glutinous cuon trail. 

Huynh van nuot, Soctrang. — Rice nep mu-u. 

Dinh van Minh, Soctrang. — Eicc ca mai. 

Son Ban, Soctrang. — Eice glutinous nong can. 

Ng van Nang, Soctrang, — Eice nang kc. 

Village of Than Thai, Soctrang. — JRico white. Ditto. 


Class CXXI. — Preserved Fish. 

Ng van Hue, Buria. — Dried salt fish of different varieties. 

Tran van Phuong, Long Xuyen. — Dried salt fish, Ko Lat. 

Ng Van Chou, Long Xnyeu. — Various kinds of dried salt fish (Long troii). 
Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 

Various kinds of dried salt fish, Sepat. 

Ditto ^ ditto (Learn Hau). 

Ditto ditto Loi Hau. 

Ditto ditto 'Learn Trou. 

Dried shrimps (large). 

Ditto (small). 
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Sbction H.] 


Cochin China, 


[Class 132 , 


Class CXXII, — Peeserved Fruits and Vegetables. 

Inspection, Long Xn 3 ^on. — Five kinds of Haricot®. 

Mai Tan Giao, Long Xuyen. — Haricot. 

Inspection, Baria— 

AVliite Haricots. 

Green do. 

Two kinds of Haricots. 

Inspection, Choudoc — 

White Haricots. 

Black do. 

Yellow do. 

Green do. 

Inspection, Bentro — 

Green Haricots. 

Black do. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon. — Yellow Haricots. 

Inspection, Long Xiiyen.— Maize, or Indian wdieat, in ^ains (three kinds) 
Inspection, Baria. — Maize in grains. 

No VAN Lono, Baria. — Maize, red, in full bloom. 

Inspection, Chaudoc — 

Maize, yellow, in grains. 

Do., white, ditto 

Inspection, Bentre.— Maize, in full bloom (two kinds). 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigoiig— 

Maize, white, from Cambodge. 

Do., yellow, ditto. 

Do., white, from Cochin China. 

Do., yellowy ditto. 

Inspection, Baria — 

Sesanium. 

Do., black. 

Inspection, Chaudoc — 

Sesanuim, black. 

Do., grey. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 

Sesamum, white. ' 

Do., black, No. 1 quality. 

Do., do., No. 2 do. 

Pham van Mui, Baria. — Pistachio nuts. 

Ng van Ngot, Baria. — Pistachio nuts. 

Tran quan Kieu, Long Kuy on. — Areca nut. 

Ng van Van, Long Xuyen. — Lotus seed. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon-^ 

Seed of the lotus plant. 

Do. of the earth nut plant. 

Do. of the earth, decorticated (or stripped of its bark) 

Do. of wild castor-oil plant. 

Inspection, Cliaudoc, — Seed of wild castor-oil plant. 

Class CXXXII. — Spirits. 


Catoire, Saigon — 

Cochin China rum of the year 1883. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 
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Suction I.] 


Cochin China. 


[Class 137. 


SECTION L— AGKICULTUBE AND IIOETICULTUEE. 

Class CXXXVII. — Collections of Aguicultubal 
Pboducts. 


TCi, Baria. — Eico paddy. 

M .VC VAN Tino, Baria. — Paddy. 

]Io VAN Bang, Baria. — Paddy. 

Phuno van Thano, Baria. — Paddy. 

Tan van Tiro, Baria. — Paddy. 

In sp KCTioN , Baria. — Paddy. 

Canton Bao Puuoc, Bentrc — 
l^iddy nans ugci. 

Bice ca dung. 

Paddy do. 

Paddy iiang co. 

Biz iiang-eluia. 

Paddy lira uise. 

Paddy lua tan cliai. 

Paddy dc rang. 
l*addy nop Iiieni. 

Paddy glutiiiou.s ncp do. 

Paddy glutinous ncp co. 

Paddy glutinous nc]) muong. 

Chan Bikt^ Soctrang — 

Paddy nang xoat. 

B’ico ditto. 

Cii.vT VAN Thon, Soctrang — 

Paddy lua tro cliap. 

Bice ditto. 

Ly L.vt, Soctrang — 

Paddy nang sa an. 

Bice ditto. 

CoNOBEO.vTTON Phuoc-Kikn, Soctrang — 
Paddy glutinous nang lao. 

■Bice ditto. 

Paddy ditto. 

Bice ditto. 

Congregation Trien-cuac, Soctrang— 
J^iddy gao ngang. 

Bice ditto. 

Paddy iiiai cuoi,. 

Bice ditto. 

Kg van Nham. — 

Paddy nang cuoi. 

Bice ditto. 

Nen, Soctrang — 

Paddy trang nlio. 

Bice ditto. 

IIltynh Dao, Soctrang— 

Paddy ca liom iilia. 

Bieo ditto. 

Tao van San, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutiiions song dao. 

-Bice ditto. 

Paddy moiig cliieni. 

Bice ditto. 


Ng van Manh, Soctrang — 

Paddy mong hco trang. 

]tice ditto. 

Ho VAN Dong, Soctrang. — Paddy nang 
Joi. 

Congregation Trien-chau, Soctrang— 
Bice glutinous uep tkang. 

Do. man cuoi. 

Ho VAN Dong, Soctrang — 

Paddy nang loi. 
it ice do. 

Congregation Trien-chait, Soctrang — 
Paddy glutinous nep tkang. 

Bice ditto. 

Village qui-mo, Soctrang — 

J\‘Kldy nang tran. 

Bice ditto. 

Dan IX SiNir, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous ncp bun. 

Bice ditto. 

Village Hoa-tuc, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous nep mat cuoi. 

Bice ■ ditto. 

K^o VAN I) AT, Soctrang — 
l*addy eua kem. 

Bice ditto. 

Tan Xa, Soctrang — 

]*addy glutinous nop Irani, 

Bice ditto. 

No VAN Tiro, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous nang gia. 

Bice ditto. 

Villa(;e An Ca, Soctraug — 

Patldy iiang inai. 

Bice ditto. 

Le van Gong, Soctrang— 

Padily bong buoi. 

Bice ditto. 

Huynh van An, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous ncp muong. 

Bice ‘ ditto. 

Dao van Agot, Soctrang — 

Paildy lua ca dung kom. 

Bice gao ca dung kom. 

Xuan Loi, Soctrang— 

^Padd}^ nang rue. 

Bice gao nang rue. 

Ng va Tan, Soctrang— 

Paddy glutinous tkang be. 

Bice ditto. 

Dr Y, Soctrang— 

Paddy glutinous dia nang. 

Bice ditto. 
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Cochin China. 


[Class 187 . 


Lam tax Ut, Socfrang— 

Paddy uang clio. 

Pice ditto. 

Lam Tieai, Soctran^ — 

Paddy glutinous naiig vo. 
lUco ditto. 

Van Cox Lxjax, Soctrang — 

Paddy liia ca dung. 

Pice ditto. 

Tkiex Nuoc, Soctrang— 

Paddy nang choi. 

Pico ditto. 

Tuiem Pjiex, Soctrang— 
i^addy glutinous tail Iio. 

Pice ditto. 

Pa Tax Tax, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous triing san. 

Pico ditto. 

Daxh Le, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous xa la. 

Pico ditto. 

Doxo Tax Tin, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous PTp lo. 

Pico ditto. 

Paddy Lua nop trang. 

Pico ditto. 

Kiem Dot, Soctrang— 

Paddy Kao-rnay. 

Pico ditto. 

Tillage ax tap, Soctrang — 

J’addy glutinous Pep sa lat. 

Pice ditto. 

Village Tax trai, So(‘trang — 

Paddy glutinous P'ang nlicn. 

Picc ditto. 

Tillage SrxG Dixjr, Soctrang — 
Paddy glutinous Pep ta kict. 

Pice tlitto. 

Tillage Pham Loxg, Soctrang — 
Paddy glutinous Pep nen Lao. 
Pico ditto. 

Tillage Pixn Tiioi, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous Pcpkcin. 

Pico ditto. 

To A"an Tjit, Soctrang— 

t^iddy glutinous Pen dicn. 

Picc ditto. 

Pa Vax Dau, Soctrang — 

Paddy P’^ang rue. 

Do. ditto. 

Le van Vang, S(jctrang — 

Paddy glutinous ^Aluong trang. 

Picc ditto. 

Pham Tax To, Soctrang— 

Paddy Cadung sac. 

Pice ditto. 

CAPG 

CoMrAGNiE Feaxcatse, Saigon - 
Pico cargo vinli long. 

2G 


Dao Tax De Soctrang — 

Paddy Cadung cliam. 

Jlico ditto. 

Do A^vx Pgttox, Soctrang — 

Paddy Pang mo. 

Pico ditto. 

Duong Trru, Soctrang — 

I’addy Pliat mo so. 

Pitu.^ ditto. 

Daxii IIt, Soctrang — 

I^addy p'^ang ugcc. 

Pico ditto. 

Paddy Lua Pang doi. 

Jiico ditto. 

IFua Co Lam Dong, Soctrang — 

Paddy Trang loii. 

Pico ditto. 

Huvxir \"an All, Socfraiig — 

Paddy glutinous Ili'j) liuong. 

Pico ditto. 

Dan TuAcir Ngiiet, Soctrang — 

Paddy Pang xoi. 

Pice ditto. 

Tran Coi, Soctrang — 
l’a«Uly Puoc mat, 

Jlico ditto. 

Pax Dang, Soctrang— 

JNiddy Lua dui. 

Pice ditto, 

Pjiam Tan Pen, Soctrang — 

Paddy Cna niia. 

Jkicc ditto. 

Canton dk Dixir AIv, Soctrang— 

i’uddy Caora (rang. 

Pice ditto. 

Lam C’oxg, Soctrang — 

I’add}^ gluliiions Cuon Tran, 

Pice ditto. 

Ill \ Ml Xk^ Proi, Soctrang — 
l‘addy Pc]) .Mu-u. 

Pico ditto. 

Din If \"an Minii, Soctrang— 

Pa<l(ly Ka mai. 

Picc ditto. 

Sox Pan, Soctrang — 

Paddy glutinous P\>ng Can. 

Pic(* ditto. 

Pg \'an Pang, Soctrang — 

Paddy Pang kc. 

Pico ditto. 

Dikn Tax Tieng, Soctrang. — PacUly 
i Inia <*a Dung.. 

V'lrr.vGK Die THAN tuai, Soctrang — 
Pice, wliiLt*. 

I )itlo. 

Tan Tue, Soctrang. — Paddy, 
t PICM. 

Pico cargo vinli Gocoiid. 

Do. J'iccliou M'liilo. 



Section I.] 


Cochin China, 


[Cjass 140 . 


UsiNE CiroLON, Cholon — 
llico car^o viiili loiiijj. 

Ditto (jlocond. 

Ditto Piechou. 

3?i(*(^ Gocond >Aliite. 

USINE ClIOLON, Clioloii — 

Country paddy, A^irili loii£r. 

Ditto, 1‘icclion. 

Ditto, Gocond. 

CoMPAONIE Feancatre, Sai.i^oii — 

IGco (round -yraiiR'd), jN'o. 1. 

Do. ditto, Xo. 2, sorted. 
Do. ditto, Xo. 2, not 

sorted. 

UsiNE CrroLON’, Cliolon — 

lvi(‘o ( round -.i^rai lied), Xo. T. 

Jto. ditto, X^o. 2, sorted. 

Do. ditto, Xo. 2, not 
sorted. 

Tan Dong, Sadee — 

l\addy ( liiia Xuni]; Pny). 
i > 0 . (Liia N un<^ rum). 

Do. (Liui Xoiig xui). 


Paddy (Lua eadung bongdan). 

Do. (Xep mat). 

Long -HUNG, Sadee — 

Paddy (Lua mia). 

Do. (LuaXanget). 

Do. (liua Cang ton). 

J)o. (Xep Tan). 

X"g A".\n Tjian, Long Xuyen — 

Ala ize or Indian wheat, in grains. 
JJitto ditto, red. 

DrsTEicT, Long Xiiyen. — Alaize or In- 
dian wheat, white, in bloom. 

District, Chaiidu(' — 

Maize or Indian wheat, white, in 
grains. 

Ditto ditto, yellow, do. 
Distkict. ^soetrang.— Alaize or Indian 
Avli(‘at, white, in grains. 

ViLLuiE Pvo Pjiroc, Bontre. — Alaizo 
or Indian A\lieat, wliito, in hloom. 
CirAMiJER OF CoMAiERCE, 8aigon — 

Alaize or Indian wheat, white, in 
grains. 

Ditto ditto, in bloom. 


Classes CXXXLX & CXL. — Puocesses, Implkmkxts, and 
Machines csed in Cn/nvATiON on ArrciED to Agki- 
CELTLTJAL AND IIoiaTCn/J'EJ.’AL PRODUCTS. 


TnroNG Yas IIue, Sadee — ' 

in>ti*uineut to inaiinfa<*tnre thread, 
nit to to roll thread. ; 

Dkstimct. Bent re — ; 

skein-winder. i 

.Ditto ditto. 

Stools .supporting largt' bohhins. 
Sjiinning wheel to make the thread. 
Warp-beam to ])re]iare Hu* a]iparalus 
belonging to the instrument. i 

Loom or i'ramew’ork mounted w ith | 
aj)j)aratiis 

AGimurLTiniAL Coaiaiittee, wSnigon — 
Alodel of a sihk skein-w inder. 

Small model used for the ])nr])ose 
of stri]>jung olY the hark, or de- 
port i eat ion. 

Biec ])estle. 

Sugarcane grinder, or pounder. 

Ditto ditto. 

Loom for w'caving. 

Cotton mill. 

Loom for weaAung. 

Annamite AAdieel. 

Loom for weaving. 

Oil ]m‘ssing inaehine from Seram. 
Le \an Sang, Sadee. — Aloilel cd’ a 
plough Avith Iaa'O bulValocs. 


Timx Van Vii:n, Sadee.— Alodel of 
rak(* used in rice iields to piek up the 
]dants. 

Xg Van Yang, Sadee.— Alodel of a 
machiue to spread the grains in the 
rice Helds. 

X(i Tien. Sadee.— A seytlu* for 

cutting till' plants. 

Xo \ AN Tl'ong, Sadee. — Sledge for 
beating and transjdautiug the rice 
]>lants. 

Xg N an Tut, Sadee. — Arachine used 
f(»r .sorting or piiddng I'otton. 

Le Van Yen, Sadee. — AJodel of a 
ba>ket for padily. 

Le \'an A'ien, Sadee. — Instrument for 
the purpose of trans]dautiug rice. 

Xc A AN I'roNG. Sailee. — Ba^iket made 
' from the an'ca imt. 

; Xo ^^VN Xgi'e, Sadee. — Alill used for 
’ the ]mr]iose of .stripping oil' llio bark, 

! or decortication of rice. 

I Dvng AhvN tko, Sadee.— Alortar to 
\ grind the rii‘e. 

I Xg A"an TjTixn, Sadee. — Pieknxe, 
1 sjiade, seythe. 

i Trvn vn Xerr, Satlee. — Instrument 
' to gather fruits. 
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Section K.] 


Cochin China, 


[Class 147 . 


Aoeicultural Committee, Sadec — 

A Cambodgionue sickle or reaping 
hook. 

A wooden tower (model); model of 
an Annamito plougJi. . 

Le Van Chien, Gocond.— A plough. 
Huinh Van Tuien, Gocond. — A harrow. 

Tan Thien, Gocond. —A cart. 

Tean Cong Lanh, Gocond, — A roller, 
or rolling pin. i 


Pham Van chi, Gocond— 

A yoke for oxen, 

A sickle, or reaping hook. 

llo Van Lieu, Gocond — 

A scythe. 

A sickle, or reaping hook. 

Vo Van PneoNo, Gocond. — A stake, 
pile, or peg. 


Class CXLIII. — Manures. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saigon — 1 Cakes of the black Sesamnm seed. 

Cakes of the eaii;li nut seed, or grains.] or grains. 


SECTION K.— ETHNOLOGY, A EC 1 IDEOLOGY, AND NATUEAL 

IIISTOEY. 

Class CXLV. — Arcii.eological Collection. 


Government, Saigon— 

Fragments of seiillured stones from 
the ruins of Ancor (Kmer arelii- 
tecture). 

Mouldings of raised basso relievo 
of the ruins of iVneor (Ivmer ar- | 
chiteoture). 

2 Travels to Gambodge. Emer arclii- 
teeturo 179 engravings and map 
givmg the various bearings of the 
ruins of the present period by 
Mr. L. Delaportc. 

Kmer and French Dictionary by 
K. Aymoiyer. 

Kmer texts with translation by E. 
Aymonier. 

PoiGNAND, Saigon — 

A number of Annamito arms. 


Two deeapitators. 

Two Trouug ehi dao. 

Two Thiot Lien dao. 

1 Laotieniu) lance. 

1 Cambodgienuc lance. 

1 .let lance. 

8 Swords of different kinds. 

2 Swords of the wild Mois. 

2 Daggers. 

Agricultural Committee, Saigon — 

A number of arms in uso amongst 
the j\loi.s, such as bows, cross- 
bows, arrows, fpiiver, Ac. 

Caml)odgien trident or fisli-gigmado 
of iron wood for eaichiug tiirUe.s 
and fishing in largo rivers or 
largo lakes. 


Class CXLVII. — Implements connected with Fishery. 


Sham Van Tuono, Sadec. — Model of 
a fishing net. 

No Van Dat, Sadec. — Model of a net 
for shrimps. 

Le Van Du, Sadec. — Basket for the pur- 
pose of catching fish. 

Vo VAN Mai, Sadec. — Basket used for 
emptying the water from fish ponds. 

Doan Van Bat, Sadec. — Model of a 
fishing net. 

Bo Van Bieu, Sadec,— Model of a fish- 
ing net. 
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Lam Van Du, Sadec.— Ghc Xuong for 
fishing with bait or fish-hook and 
fishing net. 

Tran Van Noieu, Sadec. — Fishing net 
with a dam made of bamboo. 

Le Van Luono, Sadec — 

A bucket for emptying fishing tanks 
or ponds. 

A pair of fishing baskets. 

A double fishing not. 

A net for catching shrimps. 

A basket for catching fish. 

A net for catching fish. 



Skction IC.] 


Cochin Chinn, 


[Class 149. 


Na Van Binu, Sadcc. — A fisliinjj boat I 
with net for prawns. 

Tean Van Ngieu, Sadcc.— ‘Machine, or 
apparatus for catching eels. 

Le Van Cuono, Sadcc.— Fishing boat 
with net in front. 

No Van Hoc, Sadcc. — Fishing boat 
with net in front. 

H a Van Ho, Sadcc — 

Fishing boat with net for shrimps 
or prawns. 

Fishing boat with fishing net. 

Fishing boat with net in front. 


No Van Vien, Sadcc, — A small ghc 
xu«>ng. 

Agbicultubal Committee, Saigon — 
Seven fishing baskets. 

Fishing basket. 

Fishing net. 

Cambodgien fishing tackle for catch- 
ing fish. 

Model of a fish gig. 

Government, Saigon— 

A cast net for sparrow hawks. 

A large fishing net. 


Class CXLVIII. — Collection of ANiitALs, Stuffed, &c. 


Dr. Tirant, Cholon — 

Birds from Cochin China, by Dr. 
Tirant. 


A sliort account of river fish from 
. the district of llrie in the Annum 
Province. 


Class CXLIX. — Otiiek Natural History Specimens. 


Botanical Garden, Saigon — I 

Botanical collection of forest x^ants 
from Cochin China. 

Pahndia Cochincliiueusis (Go ca tac). 
Ficus sx>eeic8 (Da). 

Species (Sang mau).^ 

Diospyros species (Thi). 

Apodytes species (Binh linh gai). 
IVHtrephora species. 

JMicrotropis species (Ca hm). 
Saecopetalnm species (Tom xoi). 
Chrysophyllum species (Xaug bia). 
Taraktogenos species (Lo noi). 
Lagcrlrcemia species (IJang-lang-oi). 
Cratoxylon species (Nganh Xganb). 
Platca species. 

Polyaltliia. 

Lagerstroemia species (Bang lang 
duoe). 

hlitrephora species. 

Gardenia species. 

Bandia siiccies.' 

Vitex species (Binh linh ghc). 
Myristica Verrucosa (Sang man). 
Naiiclea orientalis (Gao). 

Xylia dolabriformis (Cam-xc). 
Species. 

Enmyonimiis Hamiltonius. 

Species (Son lu). 

Species. 

Bandia species. 

auelea cordifolia (Tram), 
efinuamomum Zeylamlicum (O duoe). 
Ochrocarpus species (Thic Tae). 
Osmautlius frangrans (Cum da). 
Bussia species (Cho-ruug). 


Terminalia species (Cbien lieu). 
Kauclea species (I'rai). 

Dillcnia pentagyna (So ba). 
Di])terocarpus alatus (Dan con rai). 
Sindora Suinatrana (Go mat), 

Carcya arborea (^^lng). 

Cratoxylon carneum (XganhXganli). 
Gardenia species (Vang). 

Cratoxylon Coebinebineusis (Xgaiib 
Xgaiih). 

Cratoxylon species (Xganb Xgaiili), 
Disoxylon montaniim (Ca-giu). 
Pterospermum acerifoliuni (Long 
niaug). 

Amoora raontana (Goi). 

Species (Giang). 

Zanthoxylon biidnmga (Choi). 
Diptorocarpus speeics (Dau tra ben). 
Species (Xaug moi). 

Diospyros species (Xa mans). 
Terretia Javanica. 

Vatica species (Sen). 

Quercus concent riea (Vo Gic). 
Artocarpus integrifolia (Hit). 
Caloxihyllum species (Cong). 
Puiigamia species (Liem). 

Species (Lau Tan nuoc). 

Mangifcra sx^ecies (Bui). 

Psgronia species (Bui), 

Dilleuia sx)ecies (So). 

Vatica species (Sen). 

Carallia lueida (Sang ma). 
Diplerocarpus sx^ecies (Dau). 
Fagniiva fragraiis (Xo trai). 
.DijHeroearpus species (Dau nut). 
Artocarpus polyi^hema (Hit nai). 
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Section K.] 


Cochin China, 


[Class 149. 


Pygeiim species (Cam). 

Piaiiuiu ov^oideuin (Xoay). 

Antiaris toxicaria (Cliai). 
Pterospormum suberifolium (Long 
mangj. 

Nepliclium species (Truong). 

Vatica species. 

Eugenia species (Tram xang). 
Anisoptera species (Von von). 
Eiptcrocarpus species (Daii cat). 
Qnercus species. • 

JVrdia azadirachta (Sau dau). 

Careya spluerica (Vnng). 

Gordonia species (A^ap eat). 
Pterospermum scmisagiltatum (Long 
mang). 

Eugenia species. 

A my gd al icera s t i pn 1 ata . 

Pentasacme species (Ca cliac). 
Terminalia species (cUieu lieu). 
JJillenia species (So). 

Gareinia fercea (Jioi). 

Baubinia aeida (Tai Tnong). 
Cratoxylon species (Xganli nganli). 
Semicarpus species (Sang Xang). 
TIopea species (Sang ma). 

Bouoa oppositifolia (Son clui). 
Pliyllanthus (embellica). 

Flacourtia catapliracta (]\rong quan). 
Ternstroemia species (Jluinli nniong). 
Engcibardica species (Hiiinlimuong). 
Hopea odorata (Sao den). 
Sandoricnm nervosum (Sau dau). 
Dipterocaiqjus species (Dau Song 
nang). 

Calopliyllum species (Cong lia). 
Calo])hy]liim species (Cungtrang). 
Terminalia species (Cliieu lieu xanli). 
Vatica species (Son). j 

Sliorea species (Cliai). I 


Baccaurea syl vatica (Giau rung). 
Pygenm species (A'^ang muong). 
Xaiiclea oliicinalis. 

IVtaeliilus odoratissimus (Boi loi). 
Species. 

Isonandra Krantzii (Chan). 

Aquilaria agallocha (Do gio). 
Dipterocarpiis species (Dau eat). 
Dipterocarpus s])eeics (Dau). 
Seliontenia ovata. 

I)y sexylum montanum (Oa gia), 
Anisoptera species (A\ni ven), 
Dalbergia species (Trae). 
Cinnamomiini cassia (Han phat), 
rod«>earpus species. 

Xylopia pubeseens (Aruong diiong). 
Seliinia species (Sang soe). 
Artoear])us pol^qdiema (Mit nai), 
Sliorea species (Wn ven nghe). 
Alimnsops species (Viet), 
liopi'a s])ecies (Sao). 

Spatliodea species. 

Species (La loa). 

Cassia fist u lata (Bu cap). 

Species (Sam). 

Anisoptera s])ecies (A’’en ven). 
S])ccies ('Vram den). 

Species (Long). 

X^dia dolabriformis (Cam xe). 
Species (Tram). 

Kngelbardia species (lUninli duong). 
The ditlVrent sjx'cies and wanting 
numbers will be found described 
and S(*t ont in : 

Govkrxmhnt, Saigon. — Forostial Flora 
of (’oeliiii China b}^ Afr. Iherre, a 
work piiblisluHl by tin* Colonial (io- 
V(Tnm(‘]ij, under the ])atronage oi the 
Alariue and Colonial authorities. 
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Section C.] 


Tonqnin. 


[Class 18 . 


TONQUIN. 


SECTION A.— FINE AETS. 

Class I. — Paintings and Diuavtngs. 

Lalaude, Ifaiioi Custom JCouse Department — 

Drawiii.us by Aiinamites. 

Coloured drawings by Aunamites, 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBKKAL 

A UTS. 

Class XII. — Piunting and Book-binding. 

Government of Tonqnin— 

Printing plates in Annamite clinraetors. 

Pam])lil('ts containing prayers and rules of Biuldlia’s worship. 

Collection of Annamite b'giMids. 

Arithmetic for the use of children. 

Ills Lonnsiiir Bishop Pi'ciimpu, Western Tonr|uiu — 

Bound vobnm's of ivliiilous worhs in Bonian character.^. 

Bound volunuvs of religious woi’ks in Annamite characters. 

Bonnal, French Pksidknt at Hanoi. — Annamite Code in 12 volumes. 

Class XIV. — ^Musical Instruments. 

L.vlaude, TTanoi Cmstom lIou<e Department. — A wooden Annamite musical 
iustriimcut with copper strings. 

Class XV. — SriENTiiTC Instru.mknts. 

Government of Tompiiii.— Small weighing scales, called in Froueli roma\nt:s. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Class XVIII. — Dri;gs and JIedicines. 

CovKH.N’MKNT of T(>n(|uiii. — Pnigs and mcdii-iiios. 

lioi’AsisuA, liainhong Custom House Di'iiarluiout.— CLiucso mcdiiiuos. 
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Section D.] 


Tonqxiin, 


[Class 25 . 


SECTION D.— FUENITURE AND OTHEE OBJECTS FOR THE 
USE OE DECOEATTON OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHEE BUILDINGS. 

Class XXIII. — Furniture and Upholstery. 


His Lordship Bishop ruoiNiEu— 

Inli stand willi incrustations. 

PolvS >vith covers, lacquered and nio- 
tlier-o’ -pearl incrustations. 

Wooden chandeliers, mo thcr-o* pearl 
incrustations. 

Wooden tobacco pots, mothcr-o’- 
pearl incrustations. 

Large OA'al tray ■without foot, mo- 
tlier-o’ -pearl incrustations. 

Wooden stools, mothcr-o*-pearl in- 
crustations. 

Box, mother-o’-pearl incrustations. 
Large square tray, mother-o’-pearl 
incrustations. 

Large oval tray without foot, mo- 
ther-o’-pearl incrustations. 

Oval middle size tea-boards, motlier- 
o’-pearl incrustations. ^ I 

Square middle size tea-board with 
pedestal, mother-o’-pearl incrusta- 
tions. 

Square middle size tray with pedes- 
tal, mothcr-o’-pearl incrustations. 
Rectangular box. 

Itound box. 

Tea-board, flowers incrusted. 

Do., birds ditto. 

Box, antique incrustations. 

Middle size trunk. 

Round tray. 

Oval do. 

Square do. 

Tray, Chinese design. 

Trays in relievo. 

^([uarc boxes. 

Box in tortoise-shell. 

Crosses. 

Vidc-poclio witli its foot. 

Frames for photos. 

Saucer, Sua wood. 


Tobacco pot, yellow wood, called 
Gang. 

Tobacco pot, red wood, called Dudi. 
Tobacco pot, red wood, called Sua. 
Box wood, called Sung. 

Bamboo box. 

Tortoise-shell box. 

Ivory box. • 

Lalaude, Hanoi Custom House Depart- 
ment — 

Betel box with fine incrustations. 

Box with very fine incrustations. 

(The padlock and key are in silver.) 
Tray. 

Glove box Avith incrustations, ebony 
wood. 

Deep square tea-board w ith (iuc in- 
crustations. 

Large rectangular tray with incrus- 
tations, ebony wo’od. 

Rectangular tray, old incrustations. 
Rectangular trays with line incrus- 
tations. 

Jewelry boxes with fine iiicrusta- 
tions in relievo. 

Crosses with line inerusfations in 
relievo. 

Small tray. 

Langomajino, Head of Marine Depart- 
ment — Inlaid stands. 

Thivedv, I’osi waster-Gkneiul of 
Toinpiin. — Inlaid box. 

Boanal, IhiENcui Resideat at Hanoi -- 
Old vidc-pvrhc. 

Inlaid tray. 

Cahasse, (biKMisT, Feeach Navy— 
Inlaid trays. 

Do. vidc‘porJtcs. 

Mabtellieke, C\\itatn op Maeixe 
1a PA A TRY. —In laid box. 


Clash XXV. — Stone Utensii.s, P<;tteuy, Pokcel^vin, 

AND Ea1{TIIENWA1{E. 


Government of Tonquin— 

Ordinary flower pots, 
j'^artlien s])ittoon. 

Ordinary earthen lime vases. 
Ditto varnished pottery vases. 
Ditto porcelain lime vases. 
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Small prit-stone tea-pots. 
Do. in red terra-cotta. 

Do. in black ditto. 

An assortment of plates. 

Ditto of bowls. 

Ditto of saucers. 



Section D.] 


Tonqiiin. 


[Class 34. 


Class XXIX. — Basketwaee. 


Government of Tonquin — 

Baskets of difFerent sizes in rattan. 

Do. in bamboo. 

Straw baskets. 


Water vases. 

Collection of different sizes of 
bamboo. 


Class XXXI. — Decorative Work, including Carving 
AND Artware. 


Government of Tonquin — 

Large and small wooden pagoda 
statues from the Tbuan-Pliou 
pagoda at Hanoi. 

Pagoda arms, lacquered and gilt. 

All assortment of lacquered and 
gilt boxes. 

An assortment of rattan baskets, 
lacquered. 

Bamboo baskets, lacquered. 

Bonnal, E'rencu Bksident at Hanoi— 

Lac(|uered and gilt iiiiddlias. 

•Small lacquered statues. 

Buddha’s ilironc, lacquered. 

Ceil se-bu rnor, I acipiered. 

Ancient lacquers, 

Bound box, lacquered and gilt. 

Beet angular ditto. 

Pagoda ccnsc-burucr. 

J)o. cud. 

Lac(tuered and gilt bird. 

Pagoda desk, lacquered and gilt. 


Screens with inscriptions, lacquered 
and gilt. 

Cabasse, Chemist, French Navy — 
Lacquered and gilt statues. 

Small lacquered and gilt statues. 
Lacquered and gilt boxes. 
Mirtelliere, Captain of Marine 
Infaktry — 

Buddha on his seat, lacquered and 
^ gilt. 

Small statues, lacquered and gilt. 
Lacquered vases. 

Trivedy, Bost-master-General.— Lac- 
quered Buddha. 

Hi.s Loutksuip Bishop Tuoinier — 

Frames for religious piciure.s, lac- 
(luerod and gilt. 

Wooden bouquets, lacquered and gilt. 
Wooden chandeliers, lacquered and 
gilt. 

Pedestal for crosses, lacquered and 
gilt. 


Class XXXII.— Carpets, Hangings, Tapestry, Furniture, 
Stuits, Matting, Paper II^cungs. 


Government of Tonquin— 

Silk embroidertnl carpets. 

Flannel embroidered carpets. 
Kmbroidored table-cloths. 

Ditto silk hangings. 

Ditto silk valance, gilt. 

Ditto stufts for cushions. 

• 

Class XXXIV. — Bronzes, 
Silver, and 

Ills Lordship Bishop ProixiRR — 
Blighted copper ti*a-board. 

Ditto foot stove. 

Brass foot stove. 

Do. tobacco pot. 

Blighted copper tobacco pot. 

Ditb) box. 

White copper basin, carved. 

Trays, old style. 


Embroidered cushions. 

:\Ints. 

A'alaiice for altar, emboidered and 
gilt. 

L-vlai de, Hanot Custom House De- 
partment. — Embroidered gilt silk 
carpets. 

Ornasiental Work in Gold, 
OTHER jMetals. 

Tray, m«Mlern style. 

Do., Chinese de<ign. 

Trays, European designs. 

Oval trays, Chinese designs. 

Large candelabra s. elephant sliape. 
Tneensc-buriier with socle and cover. 
FloM'or-pot. 

Small elephant with driver. 

I Small horses with riders. 
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Section E.] 


Tonqiiin, 


[Class 40- 


Rcctanfjiilar censo-burner, with socle 
and cover. 

Oval ditto ditto. 

llound ditto ditto. 

Oval foot stove, with designs on the 
top. 

Spherical ditto ditto. 

Bec'tangular ditto ditto. 

Chiiiicrcs without socles. 

Do. witli do. 

Cense-burners witli socles. 

Old eense-buriicr with designs and 
without socle and cover. 


Square small flower-pots surrounded 
by two small lizards. 

Round flower-pots. 

Small birds. 

An ancient gong. 

Cabasse, Chemist, French Navy — 
Old incense-burners. 

Modern ditto 
Spherical foot stove. 

Old vases. 

IModern vases. 

Brass gong. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, TNCLUDTNCr APPAREL. TOILET REQUI- 
SITES, AND OTHER Olhl KCTS OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Class XXXVIII. — Cotton Fareics. 

Government of Tonquin.— Different sorts of cotton fabrics. 

Class *XL. — Silk Fabrics. 


Government of Touquiu. — 

. Silk La. 

Do. The Ian. 

Do. Liibt. 

Do. Luong tron. 

Do, Lua, 

Do, Soi xo. 

Do. Luih, a whole iheco. 

Do. Dai. 

Do. Liiih man Lon, 

Do. Dia tliuy ba. 

Do. Luuiig lac mai. 

Do. Luot luiiig. 

Do. Cap tron, a whole piece. 

Do. Cap. 

Do. Xa-tu. 

Do. Sen man don, flowers. 

Do. Min van tain cui. 

Do. Nhicn, flowers. 

Do. Voi ngu tie, tu hai. 

Do. Sa ho diep. 

Do. Minh bang qua diep. 

Do. Qnan ngu xnyen. 

Do. Miiili bang (pic tu Ian tam. 

Do. Vantieiihi. 

Do. Lnong. 

Do. Xnyeii tron. 

Do. Xnyen hoa nliicu. 

Do. Lnong (jiiau ngn. 

Du. Ninh trnu nganh hong e<»i; 
brioiis. 

Do. ^'ruii ti-icn. 

Do. The van luc mai. 


Uiispim silk. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

TJnspnn wliito silk. 

Van Jioa luii mai, a whole piece. 

Van ])huc the. 

Man don (put diep minh laiig. 

(^ne van bao. 

(^ni ehi long, a wliole piece. 

Linli, a whole pieee. 

While lua liat, a whole pieee. 

A'^ai rung, a whole piece. 

Lnong lam cui. 

Ninh trien (|uun. 

Xai tron. 

Bang tam hin, 

Cuj) hoa tam cui. 

Tai viaii hue. 

Von mai (ainh. 

Tu tai mai. 

Ciiptu tai. 

The tam cui. 

Nliieii tram. 

J..ngen eo do. 

Co]) hoa nliicu. 

Jjuot rog. 

'Doing trii. 

Cum trn. 

Linjrig trion. 

Ills Lounsiiie (hsiror Pcoixikfo— 
Pieee.^ of silk from tin* Ton((ninese Laos, 




Section F.] 


Tonqiiin. 


[CLAftvS G3. 


Class XLVI. — Apparel 

Government of Tonquin— 

Suits for moa iu silk of dlifcrcnt 
colours. 


AND IlABERDASHERy, 

Suits for women in silk of different 
colours. 


Class XLVII. — Boots, Shoes, and Slippers. 

Government of Touquiu — I Woodcu sLoes. 

Shoes for women. 1 


• Class XLVIII. — Hats and Caps. 

Gk>vERNMENT of Tonqiiiii.— I Hats for men. 

Alandarin Jiats. 1 Do. women. 

Class LIT.— Oejects not specified. 

Goversment of Toiifjnin. — Combs for women. 


SECTION F.— IJAAV PRODFCTS ANT) MANUPACTFRES FEOII 
i'KODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTlIEll SECTIONS. 


CLA.S.S LIV. — Indigenous Timber and other 
Fore.st I’roducts. 

Government of Tonquin.— Collection of wood for buildings. 


Class LVI. — Oils. 


Government of Tonquin— 
Ly oil. 

Se.'cnnmn oil. 

Cotton oil. 


Ground-nut oil. 
Ca.stor-oil. 
biccative oil. 


Cla.^s lx. — Cotton, Raw, and Thread. 

Government of Tonquin — I Spun cotton. 

Raw cotton. 1 


Cla.ss LXII.— Silk, Raw, Cocoon, and Thread. 

White cocoons. I Daw silk. 

Yellow do. I 


Class LXIII.— Paper. 


Stroncf wrap]nn£T paper. 
Fine ditto. 

Note paper. 

Wrapping paper. 


Coloured paper. 

Ifis Lordship Risnop Puginier.— 
Paper of dilVerent qnalitie-^. 
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Section H.] 


Tonqnin, 


[CjiAss 115, 


Class LXX. — Materials for Baskets, Wicker and 
, Plait Work. 

Goveenment of Tonqiiin. — Cotton of different qualities of bamboos. 


Class LXXIII.— Lac. 


Government of Tonquin — 

Black lacquer (nearly 7 ounces), Re. 1 
Yellow lacquer (nearly 7 ounces), 
Re. 1. 

Red lacquer (nearly 7 ounces), Re. 1. 


Oranfjc lacquer (nearly 7 ounces), Re. 1. 
Lacqucrinf? oil (nearly 7 ounces), As. 12, 
Unprepared lacquer of different 
colours, As. 10. 


Class LXXVI. — Other Dyeinq and Coloring Materials. 

Government of Tonquin. — Different sorts of dyeing wood. 


SECTION” G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORT, APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING MODELS AND 
DESIGNS. 


Class LXXXVII. — Artillery Arms, Ammunition, 
War Material. 


Harmand, Governor of Tonquin. — 
An Aiinamite lance. 

Langomajino, Head of Marine 
Dkpartment.— 'Samples of Aimamite 
arms. 


I His LoRDsnir Bishop Puoinier,— 

I Silv'cr inlaid sword. 

Lal vNDE, Custom House Department. — 
Silver inlaid swords. 

Cabasse, CriEMisT, French NavV. — 
Aimumite arms. 


SECTION II.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Class CXII. — Sugar. 

Government of Tonquin — 1 Qualities of sugar, per maund, Rs. 7 

Qualities of sugar, per maund, Rs. 10 1 Ditto ditto „ G 

Ditto, ditto, „ 8 1 

Class CXV. — Bread Stuffs and Articles made 
therefrom. 


Government of Tonquin — 

Lua-nep-cuis. A sort of glutinous rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lua-gi-do. A sort of red rice, autumn season. 

Lua-uep-vai. A sort of red rice. 



Section II.] 


Tonquin. 


[Class 115 . 


Lua-hom-vang-chiem. A sort of yellowish rice, summer season; husked 
rice. 

Lua-cau-chiem. A sort of summer season rice. 

Lua-hom-vang-chiom. A sort of yellowish rice, summer season. 

Lua-te-rong. A sort of rice. 

Lua-ncp-cai. A sort of autumn season rice. 

Lua-gioi-oi. A sort of glutinous black mountain rice, autumn season. 
Lua-ieh-chiem. A sort of very substantial rice, autumn season. 
Lua-nep-cuong. A sort of glutinous rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-nep-rank. A sort of glutinous rice ; husked rice. 

Liia-gina-kang. A sort of white mountain rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lua-nep-cank. A very highly appreciated sort of rice, autumn season ; 
Imsked rice. 

Lua-nop-maii. A sort of glutinous rice. 

Liie-loc. A sort of dry ground ri(‘c, autumn season. 

Lua-cauk. A sort of ric(^ very white and very highly appreciated. 

Lua-nep-lco. A sort of rice. 

Lua-hom-chiem. A sort of autumn season rice. 

Lua-du. A sort of perfumed rice very highly appreciated, autumn season, 
Lua-nep-eo-trui. A sort of glutinous mountain rice, autumn seasrm. 
Lua-nep-nang-hai. A sort of glutinous rice. 

Lua-iiep-giant. A sort of glutinous rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lua-nep-cuong. A sort of glutinous rice, autumn season. 

Lna-ro-miooh-ehiem. A sort of summer season rice. 

Lua-eut-chiem, f:5ort of summer season rice. 

Lua-nep-rank. Sort of glutinous ric(‘, summer season. 

Lua-re-chiem. Sort of mountain rice, summer season. 

Lna-nep-nai. Sort of glutinous rice, summer season ; husked rice. 

Liia-hieri. Good quality of rice, autumn season ; husked rice. 
Lua-nep-raurau. Sort of glutinous rice. 

Lua-tliong. Sort of mouidaiii rice, autumn season. 

Goo-Cut Sort of summer season rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-can-chiem. Sort of summer season rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-hiera. Very highly valued rice, autumn season. 

Liia-tam. Very white rice, autumn season. 

Lua-nep-nian. Sort of glutinous rice, autumn season ; husked rieo. 
Lua-ncp-givc. Sort of glutinous mountain rice, autumn season. 
Lna-nep-mua, Sort of glutinous rice, autumn season. 

Lua-tam-xan. Sort of mountain rice, summer season. 

Lua-hom-chiem. Sort of summer season rice ; liusked rice. 

Lua-rc-soui. Very precocious rice, summer season. 

Lua-reden-ehiom. Black rice, summer season. 

Liia-te])-eliiem. Sort of summer season rice ; husked rice. 

Lna-tep-ehieni. Sort of summer season rice. 

Lua-ecli-chicm. Sort of summer rice. Inferior quality, but very nutritious. 
Lua-nep-ngaii muong. Sort of glutinous mountain rice. 

Lua-nep-qua. Sort of glutinous rice, autumn season. 

Lua-nep-hos. Sort of glutinous rice ; husked rice. 

Lua-te-rong. Sort of Imsked rice. 

Lua-du. Sort of nicely perfumed rice; very white, excellent quality, autumn 
season ; husked rice. 

Lua-uep-rau. Sort of glutinous rice. 

Lua-tam. Sort of very white rice, autumn season; husked rice. 
Lua-uop-rinrau. Sort of glutinous mountain rice, autumn season ; husked 
rice. 

Lua-nep-give. Sort of glutinous rice, summer season. 

Lua-ui*p-nong-hao. Sort of glutinous rice, husked rice. 

Lua-rc-den-cliicm. Black rice, summer season ; husked rice. 

Lua-re-eom. Precocious mountain rice, autumn season. 

Lua-ro-bau, Sort of autumn season rice. 
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Section K.] 


Tonqum. 


[Class 147. 


Flour. 

I vice flour. 
Do. starch. 


Fioo vormicolli. 
Haricot flour. 
Do. mais. 


Class CXXII. — Preserved Fruits and Vegetables. 


Government of Tonquin— • 

Collection of dilfercut qualities of 
haricots. 

Oloaijjinous seeds. 

Ground-nut do. 


Castor 

Cotton 

Ly 

Froii 

So 


seeds. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


SECTION L— AGRICULTUllE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Class CXXXVII. — Collection of Agricultural Products. 

Government of Tonquin. — DiJTorcnt sorts of vegetables. 

Class CXXXIX. — Pro(!essi:s, Tjiplemi’.nts, and Machines 
used in Cultivation. 

Goveensient o£ Tourpiin. — A macliiuo for spinning silk. 


SECTI02f K.— AECII/EOLOGY AND NATURAL IIISTORY 
Class CXLV. — ARCiiyEOLociCAL Collection. 

Government of Tonquin. — Ancient Budns. 

JIarmant), Government of ToN(iUiN. — Brass plates with silver characters in 
rclif’vo. 

Cabassk, Cuemist, French jNavy — 

Brass bells. 

Ancient incrustations. 

Class CXLVII. — Implements connectisd with Fishery. 

Goveesuest of Tonquin. — A (Lsliiiig net. 
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Germany. 


[Section D- 


GERMANY. 


SECTION A.-FINE ARTS. 
Classes I to VI. 

HlT.DESnEIMKR (S.) «fe Co.— OlcojrrjipllS. 

Leisneu. — iVrinaiK-nt ])liotogra])iis on porcelain. 
Noemakn (A.), Dusscldorf.— Oil imiutings. 

Keefer (T. W.)— i’aiiiting.s. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBEllAL AKTS. 
CiAssivS VII TO XV. 

DoTiNETi & Soxa (D.), Slntfi^arl. — Uprii^lit crand xdanoforte, in solid mahogany. 
Fkilleh and Wi.NKELAi \NN', Brunswick. — Pianos. 

(irNTiiER VNi) Sons, Kindn'im. — Piano, Ac. 

IT E I Z M A N ( S I ( J M T N d) , A"ol i iv ‘111 iccl 1.— Orchcstrioii. 
lioMUiLDT (Ta), Wi'iniar.—Piano. 

Kosener (F.), Berlin.— Piano.s. 

SciiiEDMAYEU A (V)., Sliitlgart.— Concert grand piano in mnliogany; ;Mignou 
grand in nialjognny; syinpatlielic irrand ; cottage })iano ; hannoniinn. 
SouNDY & Co., Stuttgart and Tloiul)a3\ — Full iron frame sjmipatlietic pianoforte ; 

boudoir pianino, vertical scale. 

Weite and Son, Baden. — Orclieslrions. 

Zeitler .and WiNKELMANN, Brauiswcig.— Upright cottage piano. 

SECTION C.— UEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

ScinvAiiE ( 1 )e. William), Leipzig.~iloma*opatliic medicines. 

SECTION D.-FUBNITUBE AND OTTITBI OBJECTS VO\i THE 
USE‘oB DICCOKATION OF DWKLLl NtMlOL SES AND 
OTllEK BUlLDlNllS. 

Classes XXIIl ro XXXVIL 

PoTTNE (Ernst), Sdhne, Bndolstadt.— Poivclain goods. , , , , 

Constantin (II.) and Cd., Plaiue de Walseh, Lorraine.— U atch glasses and 
watch-niaker’s glass^vart'. 

Dai'Imiin (A.), Stuttgart .—Cork temple and corks. 

.IfEERIlKANDT (to>TTL). KauullU. — PcasS n i IVS. 

JI EY.M ANN ( Erinvio), -t», IMaverstasse. Berlin, (ilobes. 

KeiiNiiEUT ((f.) VXD t\)., TiTiiNthal. - (Jiass, gla.^'S toys, marbles. Ac. 

Lokler (Tulodor), iM a iiuheim. — Portable ire mattresses. 
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Section G.] 


Germany, 


• ^ 

Mayke’sche kol I Toe Kunstanstalt, Miinchen. — Ecclesiastical statues. 
Tfutzenukuter (Ludwig). - Chair and mirror manufactures. 

Wessel (Ludwig), Bonn. — Porcelain, earthenware, and pottery. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET REQUISITES, 
AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Boettm (Gustave), Offenbach.— -Soap, perfumery. 

CoNRADi AND Friedmann, Limbach. — Sliirts and hosiery. 

Grossmann (C. G.), Grossrohrsdorf. — Canvas and cloth goods. 

Hoermann (Carl), Nurnberg, Bavaria.— Orsidne. 

Jean Maria Farina, Jiiliehsplatz, Cologne. — Eau do Cologne. 

Kuhn (E.), Drahtfadrik. — G old and silver wire. 

Kuitnert (G.) & Co., Ernsthal. — Pearls. 

Pfutzen REUTER (K.), Leipzig. — Gloves. 

Steiber (John Bath) & Son, Nuremberg. — Copper, brass, silver, and gilt wire; 
plate, lametta and thread. 

Tittel and Kruger, Ragwitz, Leipzig. — ^Berlin and zephyr wool and other 
embroidery requisites. 

Veech (Theodor), Idar. — Precious stones. 

Volkamer’s (H. P.), Wme. and Forster, Nuremberg — Orsidue; leaf metal; 
gold and silver wire, &c. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND IMANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Boehrtnger and Soebtse, Mannheim. — Chemicals ; alkaloid. 

Herbing and Lambreghts, Hugo, Berlin.— Aniline colours; dyes. 

Horwitz (Jul.), Dresden. Cigarettes. 

Mobins (H.) and Son.s, Hanover. — Manufacturers of rclined oils for watches, 
sewing maehine.s, fire-arms, Ac. 

Oetileh (K.), Offeiibaeli.— Aniline dyes and dyed goods. 

Radischk Amlin and Sodafabuik, Stuttgart. — Aiiilino dyes and 4ycd goods. 
Veecr (Theodor), Idar. — Onyx. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF 
TRANSPORT, AIH’LIANCES, AND PROCKSSKS USED 
IN THE COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Felton and Guilt, eaume, Carlswerk. — Iron and steel wire fencing and ropes. 
Gramku (W.), Saalfcld, Ncumegen. — Sewing machines. 

Grapaw (G. D.), Hamburg. — Lithographic stones; presses ; ruling machines for 
lithographic jnirposes. 

Grimmk Nathalis and Co., Brunswick,— Sewing machines. 
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Germany, 


[Section H. 


ilToNio AND Co., K'aiscrlanten.— Sewing maeliines. 

Opel Manufacturing Co., Franlifort. — Sewing machines. 

Stiebeb (John Bath) and Son, Nuremberg. — Insulated wire for electricity. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PEODTJCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Beck and Co., Kaiser Brewery.— Pilsener beer. 

Ewald and CiO., Kiideslieim on Ilhinc. — Still and sparkling wines. 
Frekicks and Co., Leipzig.— M ilk food. 

Greve (Phil), S»tunberg, Born. — Stomach bitters. 

Hinckel and Winckler, Frankfort. — Sparkling moselle and hock. 
k^l^iMRERG (Philip G.), ManicJiraee. — Stomach bitters. 
Stollwebck Brothers, Cologne. — Chocolate and cocoa. 

Under EERG Alurecht, ithein berg.— Stomach bitters. * 
Yehbinsbbauerei, Bergedorf, Hamburg. — Beer in bottle. 

A^ictoria Brewery, Pilsener. — Pilsener beer. 

Weioand and Boer, St. Peters, Nordhausen. — Beer in bottle. 
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Sbctton D.] • 


^tahj. 


ITALY. 

SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 
Classes I .to VI. 

Rabatta (Aristide), Carrara. — Sculptures. 

Military TopooRApnicAL Institute, Florence. — Photograveures. 
Eizzado (Galli), Milan. — Marble bust of “ Modesty.” 


SECTION B.~EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTSff 

Class XIV. 

Santucci (Ambbogio), Verona. — Musical instruments. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII. 

Bonatt)Ra (Tomaso), Oncglia. — Medical preparations. 

Fabbrica Lombauba di Prodotii Cuiiicici, Milano. — Qninine, cinchona alka- 
loids. 


SECTION D.— FUENITURE AND OTHEE OBJECTS FOE THE 
USE OE DECOEATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHEE BUILDINGS. 


Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 


Bisleei (F.), Milan. — Forro-Cliina. 

Bonetti (L.), Brescia.— Cliina plate. 

Bossi (Gaetano) & Figlio, Locarno. — Letter box. 

Candiani (Db. Nap.), Venice. — (rla-s-sware and cabinetwarc. 

Deli/ Aba & Co., Milano. — Terrji-cotta. 

Fornaki (Antonio), Rome. — Decorated glas.s mirrors. 

Iratelli Pagani (A.) Co., Milan. — Saws for gold and silversiiiitlis. 

Gasparri (Augusto), Lcgliorii.— Sbow case. 

Gazzani (G.), Kegio. — Bruslics. 

Gibello (P, G,), Romo and Bombay,— -Decorative paintings. 

Gindi (M. G.), Ilorencc. — A cJii.sellcd silver plate representing tlie Triumph of 


Manoli Giovanni, Lodi. — A .small mantel-piecc ; two modal lion.s, 
Mabto Latinco, Milan.— Pa.skct.s, cnp.s and trays, chiselled silver. 
iVliLANE (Cesar k), labriano. — Cliina ware. 

Palme (G.) <& Co., Pisa,— -Chinaware porcelain. 
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[Section F. 


Italy. 


Si.LviATi (D.), Venice. — Glassware and marble statuary. Imitation (ICtb cen- 
tury glass) Venetian candelabra. 

Society Co-oPEaA.TiVA Ceramica. — China and earthenware. 

Vaccaki (Gino), Marble Merchant, Leghorn. — Sicilian marble waslistand ; 

Sicilian marble bath ; samples of marble. 

Valsecchi (Mansueto), Milan. — Bijouterie. 

Zaei (G. B.), Milan, — -J^etalwaro and hardwares. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET 
REQUISITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LIT. 

Borhellt (Tomaso). — Coral. 

Francati Santa ^Iarta. — Cameos, mosaics, corals, silver jewelry, 

Gallo (G. B.), Biel la. — Hats for ladies and gentlemen. 

Giovanni Conti, '\f()ntegranero. — Slippers, shoes. 

Linoi Gkntit.e di Rakfaklh, Torre del Greco. — Corals. 

Monk VI (E.), Genoa. — Linen and cotton shirts. 

Oneto (DaviiO, Genoa. — One spherical coral. 

Raffaele Pratolonoo fu Raffaelr, Genoa. — Coral. 

Rocco MoRAiiiTo, Naples.--Coral jewelry, cameos. 

SioisMONDo I)e Notarise, Naples. — Boats, shoes and slippers. 

TAcnn k Salvestri, Leghorn.— Corals. 

Valsecchi (Mansueto), Slilan. — Silver jewelry. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND IMANUFACTTTRFS FROM PRO- 
DUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXL 

Brizi (Antonio), Perugia. — Olivo oil. 

Carli Angklo k Figli, Porto Maurizio. — Olive oil. 

Ciiiozzi k Turciii, Poutelagoseuro, A^cuice. — Eniolient soap. 

0iNOTTi( Antonio), Siena. —Olive oil. 

Conti (E.) k Figli, Leghorn. — Soaps, 

Pknzi (A.), Florence. — Olivo oil. 

Fornaui (A. k G. B.). — Oolouredskins tanned with sumach ami oak hark, speciality 
in coloured and morocco, sheep and goat skins, black, light and choqiio 
hand manufactured paper. 

Gazzano (A,), Porto Maurizio. — Olivo oil. 

Giuli (Aliierto), Pisa. — Samples of olive oil. 

Lanza (Fratklli), Turin. — Candles and soap. 

Matkri (F. P.), Grassano.— Olive oil. 

Mimbelli (G. L.), Monsummano. — Olive oil. 

Pannelli (Guiseppe), Mnoorata. — Matches. 

SiLVKSTBi (G.), Lueea. — Paper, 

Tommaso Bonaveba.— Syrups. 
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Section H.] 


Italy, 


SECTION O.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, APPLIANCES, 
AND PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES, &c. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Fbatelli Pagant & Co., Milan. — Saw for gold and silvS smiths. 

IzAR (Gr. B.), Milan. — Electroplating. 

SociETA Ceramica Richard, Milan.— Porcelain. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Battistella (G.), Milan. — Liqueurs. 

Benedetto Ozzola, Milan. — Butter. 

Caselli (Rafaelle), Rome. — Italian wines. 

Cerri (Luigi), Cremona. — Almond cakes. 

CiNOTTi (Antonio), Siena. — Samples of wine. 

De Sena (Elia), Naples. — Liqueurs. 

Faccioli (A.) & Co., Milan. — Italian butter. 

Fattorta Fenzi, Florence. — Italian wines. 

Ferni (A.) Florence.— Samples of Tuscan wine. 

Francesco Cinzano. — ^Vermouth. 

Fratelli Cerruti, Genoa. — Wines and vermouth elixir, cocoa-bolivara. 
Garibaldi and Cresta, Genoa, Milan. — Butter. 

Guscetti de Benedetto E. Ozzola, Milan. — Batter. 

Malf ETTANi & Co., Sampierdarona. — Cognac and other liqueurs. 

Materi (Cav. F. P.), Grassano.— Oils and cheese. Agents, F. Acerboni & 
Co., Calcutta. 

Morando Giovanni Fu Tgnazto, Sami)icrdarena.— Liqueurs ; brandy. 
Navigazione General Societa Italian a, Florence. — Salt. 

PiETROGRANDE Antonio, Este.— Confectiouory. 

Savj (B.), Turin. — Wine (Barolo). 

ScALA (Giuseppe), Naples. — Wine and liqueurs. Vino creeper and tree 
holding wine. 

SoGNo (Bernardo), Turin.— Tinned provisions, pickles, &c. 

Tomaso Bon AVEKA, Oneglia. — Syrups and liqueurs. 

ViTALt Egides. — Italian sparkling wines. 

Zedda anb Ruuciibtti, Cagliari. — Italian wines. 




Japan, 


[Section E. 


JAPAN. 

SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 

Classes I to VI. 

Stillfbibd and Andersen, Yokoliama. — Wiotographs of Japanese scenery 
and figure types. 


SECTION D.-FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOg THE USE 
OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII . to XXXVII. 

Euhn and Co., Yokohama.—Satin and corded silk embroidered curtains ; 
gold-brocaded tablc-elotlis ; brocaded satin quilts. 

Specimens of Satsuma, Smari, Einsbin, Kutani and Tokis porcelain ware, 
ancient and modern ; comprising vases, bowls, plates, figures, tea-sets, 
jars, &c., in all the various styles of decoration. 

Ivory inlaid and lacquered vases, ivory carvings, elepbant carved in jade, 
wood-carvings, specimens of Ja])ancso lacquer, antique and modern, 
including cabinets ; screens, panels, writing-boxes, trays, medicine- 
boxes, cups and stands ; many of these exhibits aro inlaid with ivory 
and tortoise-sh(‘ll. 

Specimens of urns, incense-burners, candelabra, vases, statuettes, brasiers ; 
figures of birds and animals, jewel boxes, idols, bibasbi, t('a-jijrs, 
w'ater-jugs, &c., in bronze and iron, carved and inlaid, ancient and 
modern. 

Richly embroidered satin hangings of large size. 

Siu'cimens of Japanese cloisonne ware, including vases, plates, tea-jars, jewel- 
boxes. and plaques. 

(Many of these exhibits are of unusual size and exquisite workmanship, by 
celebrated Japanese artists.) 


SECTION E.-FABRICS, INCLUDING AITAREL, TOILET 
REQUrSITIES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Kuhn and Co., Yokohama. — Silk robes or girdles, silk dressing gowns, silk 
smoking jackets, silk embroidered smoking- cajis, crape shawls, silk and 
crape embroidered robes. 
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Section II.] Netherlands, 


NETHERLANDS. 


SECTION R— EAW TEODUCTS AND MANUFACTUEES FEOM 
TEODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Eaulen (G. W.) and Co., Hclmond. — Turkey red yarn. 

Kutuln and Co., Holmond. — Dyes. 

Nederland Yeast and Spirit Manufactory, Delft. — Spirits oj wine. 
SwiNKELS (W.), Helmond. — Turkey red yarn. 


SECTION n.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Bensdorf and Co., Amsterdam. — Cocoa. 

Blankenueim and Nolet, Rotterdam. — Geneva. 

Fabric A^on Melt Product, A^laardinj^en. 

Fockink (F.), Amsterdam. — Liqueurs, &c. 

Haagschb Margarine Boter Fabricr:, The Hague. — Bntterine manufacture. 
Hollandia Conden.sed Mile Manufactory Co., Delft. — Condensed milk. 
Netherland A'east and Spirit Manufactory, Delft. — Imperishable yeast 
in tins. 

Nolet (A. C. A.). — Aromatic schnapps. 

Rademakers and Co., Hclmond. — Geneva. 

Wynand Faciiino, Amsterdam, — Liqueurs. 
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Netherlands India, 


[Section D. 


NETHEELANDS INDIA. 


SECTION A.— FINE AETS. 

Classes I to VI. 


Batayia Committee.— Photographs of the district of Doejoharta and of the 
Jioro-Budor Buddhist temple in Java hy Kinshergen. Pictures of tlie 
Boro-Bifdor Buddhist temide in Java by Dr. Leeman and Mr. T. C. 
Wilson. 4 

sJVisELiua (J, A. B.). — Collection of ethnological photographs, illustrating the 
different races of the Indian Archipelago. 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF THE 
LIBERAL AETS. 

Cl&sses VII TO XV. 

Batavia Com3Iittee. — IMaps of Java with scale of distances, of district of 
Kediri, of different districts in Java, trigonometrical map of Batavia, 
maps of districts in Java exhibited as i>roofs of i^rolicieucy in drawing by 
Eaden Soero Oekara. 

Billiton Tin Company. — Map of the island of Billiton with explanatory notes ; 
list of all the tin mines worked at present and in former times. 

Kkoon (J. B.), Batavia. — Military distance maj) of Java; land registration 
map of Batavia, made by native workmen. 

Padanu Suii-CoMMiTTEE. — ISct of musical instruments called yamelatu 


SECTION D.— FUENTTUEE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOE THE 
USE OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Classes XVI to XXXVII. 


Batavia Committee. — Wooden figure mounted on a pedestal, representing a 
Javanese nautcb-girl in lier usual attire. Specimens of Palembang 
lac(juered furniture, consisting of two sofas and two chairs, 

Billiton Tin Company.— Articles of Billiton native manufacture. A set of the 
old Javanese theatrical and mythological shadow puppet shows. 

Papanu Sub-Committee. — Housebold furniture from Western Sumatra. Native 
ffligree work. 

Pecoult and Buffet.— Samples of plaited work made from the fibre of the 
Hibiscus Telearcus tree. 

Samabano Sub-Committee. — Household furniture in Central Java. 
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Skction G.] 


Netherlmiiis Iiulia, 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET 
REQUISITES, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF PERSONAL 
WEAR OR USR. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Batavia Committee. — Umbrellas used by natives as marks of rank and distinc- 
tion. Javanese dresses, slippers, and sandals. Javanese saronEis (saris), 
Padano Sob-Committee. — Native woven saronRS (slendangs) and head-dresses. 
Pecoult and Bupfet. — Imitation straw hats made of bamboo. 


SECTION P.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES PROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Batavia Committee. — Slab o£ Bancalin. Samples of Kadu tobacco. Samples 
of indigo, of rameli rope, and other raw products. 

Billiton Tin Company. — Slab of Billiton tin, Sixty-tlircc phials containing 
samples of tin ore obtained from different mines in 1882. Lum}) of 
rock-ore weighing 67 Ihs. Lumx) of sandstone embedded in quartz. 
Sandstone ball with descriptive note. 

Deli Tobacco Company. — Samples of Deli tobacco. 

Delt Maatschappij, Sumatra. — Tobacco leaf. 

De Stubler (Jnu. W. E.), Tjiomas, Java — 

Samples of Chiuchona Calisaya Javaniea. 

„ „ „ Schuhkruft, 

„ „ Culoptcra. 

„ „ Hlaskarliaiia. 

„ „ Lancifolia. 

„ „ Ledgcriana. 

,, „ Mirantha. 

,, „ Otiicinalis. 

,, „ I’aliudiana. 

,, ,, Succirubra. 

Padano Committee — 

Samples of mat.s. 

,, Cassia vera. 

,, Gum dammar. 

,, Gum benzoin. 

,, Gutta susu. 

,, India-rubber. 

,, liattaus. 

Samarano Sub-Committee. — Samples of Kadu tobacco. 

Surabaya Sub-Committee. — Samples of raw products. 

Van Bueren (R.), Bodja, Java. — Samples of Kadu cigars. 

Van Ende, Tjiiiantjor, Java.— Samples of cinchona. 


SECTION G.— MACTITNEBY AND IMPLEMENTS, MEANS OF 
TKANSPORT, APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN 
THE COMMON ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Batavia Committee. — Plans of military barracks, kitchens, lavatories in use 
in Netherlands, India. Model of a teak- wood bridge in Sumatra. 
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Netherlands India. 


[Section K. 


Decleman (T.). — ^Javanese and Sumatra tonga carriages. 

Padanq Sub-Committee.— B locks to stamp rico in and to grind rice in, 

Kauen Adipati Sosronkgoeo, Surakarta, Java.— Models of different kinds of 
Javanese boats. Models of carriages in use in tlie JMetlierlands India 
Archipelago. 

Samabano Sub-Committee.— Collection of tools and implements illustrating 
certain branches of native industry in Central Java. Model of an indigo 
factory. 

SoUBABAYA SuB-CoMMiTTEE. — Collections of tools and implements illustrating 
native domestic life in general and certain branches of industry in eastern 
Java. 

W*iSBLius (J, A. B.). — Models made by natives of boats from Samarang, of 
native houses in Western Java, of a native house in Central Java, of 
the mosque at Samarang. 


SECTION H.-FOOD PKODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Batavia Committee.— C offee, sugar 

De Stubleb (Jue. W. E ), Tjiomas, Java. — Paddy, rice, arrowroot, “Kcray'' 
sago, tapioca, tea, coffee, cloves, nutmegs, mace, Ceylon and China cin- 
namon. 

‘Holle (Alb.), Tjirohani, Java.— Tea, coffee, palm sugar, vanilla, cloves, nutmegs, 
mace, cocoa. 

Maclaine, Watson and Co., Batavia. — Kice, meal, arrowroot, tea, vanilla, 
cloves, mace, Java and China cinnamon from the Dramoga estate. Kice, 
tea, vanilla from the Nangoeng estate. Nutmegs. Coffee from the Nan- 
goeng estate. 

Mundt (G,), Parakan Salak, Java. — Tea. 

Padano Committee. — Nutmegs, mace. 

Padang Sub-Committke. — Cloves. 

PuiLLiTEAN (T. C.), Tji Salak, Java. — Tea and coffee. 

Samarang Sub-Committee.— Coffee. 

Sayebs (1.), Gemu, Java. — Sugar. 

SoUHABAYA SUB-CoMMITTEE. — PrCSCrVCS. 

Telok Poetjonq Estate. — Husked rice. 

Van Maanbn, J ava,— Coffee. 


SECTION L-AGKICULTUKE AISD HOKTICULTUKE. 

Classes CXXXVTI to CXLIII. 

Samarang Sub-Committee.— Collection of agricultural and horticultural tools 
• and implements from Eastern Java. 

SoUBABAYA SuB-CoMMiTTEE.— Collection of agricultural and horticultural tools 
and implements from Central Java. 


SECTION K.-ETHNOLOGY, &c. 

Classes CXLIV to CXLIX. 

SooBABAYA SuB’CoMMiTTBii.— ImplciuentB foY fislicrj in Eastern Java. 
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Skction II. J 


ft 

Spain. 


NORWAY. 


SECTION F.— RAW PEODTTCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

HtiOBTir, Kristiana. — Matches. 

.Toklskn (H.), Kristiana. — Alatches. 

Nitedals Taenstikfabbik, Kristiana. — Matches. 


rORTUOAL. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Mackenzie, Dbiscoll & Co., Oporto.— Port wine. 


MADEIRA. 


SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Cassabt Gobdon & Co., Madeira and London. — Madeira wine. 
Dbu Detiby (H.). — Madeira wine. 


SPAIN. 

SECTION H.— FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Classes CX to CXXXVI. 

Mackenzie & Co., Jerez de la Frontcra. — Sherry wine. 

DE Montebello Si Co. (Alfued). — Champagne wiuo. 
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ntzerland. 


[{Section C. 


PUILLIPINE ISLANDS. 


SECTION P.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

“Et Obibnte” Fabrica do Tobacos, Sociedad Anouima, Manilla. — Manilla cigars. 


SWEDEN. 

SECTION P.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Ohebro Takndstikfabkik:, Orebro.— Matches. 


SWITZERLAND. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 
Classes I to VI. 

Kcnzli Bros., 10, Leidenhofo, Zurich. — Oleographs. 


SECTION B.-EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL 

ARTS. 

Classes VII to XV. 

Anolo-Swiss Tourists’ Equipment Co., Herisou. — Alpiue literature and maps. 
Bornand (d.) AND IloESLi. — Musical boxes. 
lluNi AND Herbert, Zurich.— Pianos. 

Kareer (S ), TeufeuthiL— Musical boxes. 


SECTION C.— HEALTH. 

Classes XVI to XXII, 

International Bandaoe Co., Scliafthouse. — Antiseptic .surgical appliances and 
other materials for wouiul-dressiug and hygienic piirpo.ses. 
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Section G.] 


Turkey, 


SEC HON D.— FURNITUBE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR. THE 
USE OR DECORATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Backshmid, Rostopf, Berac. — Watches. 

Charpie & Co.— “Watclies. • 

CotJRVoisiER & Co., Chaux-do-Fonds. — ^Watches. 

CouEVOisiEK Feeees, Chaux-de-Fonds. — Watches. 

Favre, Ledba & Co., Lode, Calcutta, and Bombay.— Clocks and watches. 
Patek, Philippe & Co., Geneva. — Watches. 

ScHocHCLiNS, W. — Watches. 


SECTION E.— FABRICS, INCLUDING APPAREL, TOILET REQUI^"^ 
SITES AND OTHER OBJECTS OP PERSONAL WEAR OR USE. 

Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Anolo-Swiss Tourists* Equipment Co., Herison.—Pocket handkerchief marked 
with colored embroidery, Swiss Alpine equipment. 

Rose & Co. (A.), Chemnitz.— Hosiery. 


SECTION G.-ARMS, &c. 

Class LXXXVII. 

Ramsaueh (Arnold), Ilerison. — Arms and ammunition, 


TUEKET. 


Bichara, Michel & Co., Jerusalem. — Collection of Palestine articles. 
Waede (H.), Constantinople.— Collection of Turkish carvings, beads, &c. 
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United Stotei of America. 


[Section 0. 


UNITED STATES OF AMEEICA. 


SECTION A.— FINE ARTS. 

ClASSES I TO VI. 

CxTRRTEB AND IvEvS, Nassaii Strccfc, New York. — Views of American cities. 
Govebnment Printer, Washington, D. C. — Engraving, lithography, &c., as 
contained in tlie reports of the United States Commissioners at the Paris 
Universal Exposition. 

Lockwood (Howard), New York. — Photo-elcctrotyping* 


SECTION B.— EDUCATION AND APPLICATION OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
Classes VII to XV. 

American Mail and Export Journal, New York.— Printing and wood- 
engraving. \ 

American Stationer, New York. — Trade publication. 

Colton (G. W.) and Oo., William Street, New York. — Maps of the world. 

Faber (Ebebhard), Canagoharie, New York.— Pen-holder and pencil-cases, and 
india-ruhber goods. 

Fairchild (Le Roy W.), 18, John Street, New York. — Gold pens, gold and 
silver pencil-cases, charms, &o. 

JuvET AND Co„ Canagoharie, Now York. — Dead globes and relative time 
globes ; Felluriiam. 

Lockwood (Howard), New York. — Publications and printing. 

Mason and Hamlin. — American organ. 

Miller s <TouipAL and Flour and Grain Reporter, New York. — A trade 
publication. 

Miller, Millwright and Millfurnishee, New York.— A trade journal. 

Paper Trade Journal, New York. — A trade journal. 

Shipman (Asa. L.) and Sons, 10, Murray Street, New York, — Adhesive letter 
and invoice files and scrap hooks. 

r'MiTH AND Sons.— P arlour organs. 

Waerei^ and Co., Moses, Chicago.— Hill’s Manual of Social business forms. 


SECTION C.— HEAJiTH. 


Classes XVI to XXII. 

Ballantine (H.). — Medicinal preparations. 

Charles A. Vogeler Company, Baltimore Street, — Jacobs’ oil— a pain-curing 
remedy and healing appliance. 

Fellows Manufacturing Co., New York. — Fellow’s syrup of hypophosphates. 

/ANMAN AND Kemp, Ncw York. — Bristol pills, sarsaparilla. 

Lawton and Co., Boston, Mass. — Absorbent cotton-wool for medical purposes. 
Leonard and Ellis, New York.— Valvoline. 

McKtssen and Robbins, New York. — Copaiba pills. 

?EBRY Davis and Son, Providence, Rhode Island.— Pain-killer. 
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t 

Section G.] United States of America. 


Remington (Prof. J. P.), Pliiladelpliia. — Pharmaceutical still. 

Sanders and Co., Eno Street, Louis Mo. — Veterinary medicine chest for troop 
horses. 


SECTION D.— FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS FOR THE USE OR 
DECORATION OP DWELLING-HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 

Classes XXIII to XXXVII. 

Atwood Safety Nut Co., Springfield. — Safety nuts for screws, &.?. 

Davenports, Ld:, Longport, Boston. — Modern Crown Derby china-ware. 

Eagle Metallic Brush Co., Boston. — Metallic hair brushes. 

Hartshorn (Stewart), Broadway, New York. — Self-acting shade rollers, spring 
map-rollers. 

Jay G.', Wemple and Co., 416, Pearl Street, New York. — Window shades. 
Paterson (J. F.), Bridgport, Conn.— “ The Patterson organs.’* 


* SECTION E.— TOILET REQUISITES. 
Classes XXXVIII to LII. 

Lanman and Kemp, New York. — Florida water. 

Yodno Laud and Coppin, New York. — Lundborg’s perfumery. 


SECTION F.— RAW PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES FROM 
PRODUCTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Classes LIII to LXXXI. 

Blackwell (W. T.) and Co., Durham. — Long cut tobacco. 

Tennant (0. B.) and Co., Virginia.— Tobacco. 

Weston, (Hon. Byron), Dalton, Mass. — Linen record and ledger paper. 
Whiting Paper & Co., Holyoake, Mass. — Machine and hand-made paper. 


SECTION G.— MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, APPLIANCES AND 
PROCESSES USED IN THE COMMON ARTS AND 
liSDUSTRIES. 

Classes LXXXII to CIX. 

Domestic Manufacturing Co., New York.— Sewing machines. 

Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. — Enterprise tincture press. 
Gould’s Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, New York. — Pumps of various 
kinds. 
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United States* of America. 


[Section L. 


Mills (Col. Anson, IT. S. A.), Washington, D. C.— Woollen woven cartridge 
belts for army and sporting purposes. 

Railway Barb Fencing (Jo., Cleveland, Ohio. — Steel barb fencing wire. 

Singer Manufacturing Co., New York. — Sewing machines. 

Steers (S. B.), New York. — Model of the new Morse cotton compresser. 


SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 
Avery and Sons (B. F.), Louisville, Ky.— Ploughs. 



J. E. S.- Reg. No. 4741J-'2012— 23-2-80. 
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OMISSIONS AND ERRATA. 


(iS'r^?. Conimi.ssioncrs ami Committees, page xi.) For JL B. Jlnnlon, Esq.,- 
ruvl J. W. Hanlon, Esq. 

(*SVe Commissioners and Committees, page xii.) Fori ^Mowat, Esq., 
^Mowat, Esq, 

' (See Commissioners and Committees, page xiii.) Siib-Commigsioner from 
Bombay, D. Macdonald, Esq., jM.D. 

(See List of Awards, Part I, page 451.) An award of a claxd' eertijieatv 
with a silver 'medal to Messrs. Smithy Stanistreet Co., Calcutta^ for CarholU' 
jwwders, 

(See List of Awards, Part T, pngo 4^0.) An'hward of a Jirsf class eerfiftrutc 
with a silver medal to tlie Bellaiy Splnnlttf/ and JVeavlnq Compam/y Llmlfedy 
liellaryy for A collection of cotton in its rate state and in its various sfayes of 
preparation, 

(Src List of Awards, Mysore, page ItH.) An award of a fourth class 
'ertificafe to ^Nfessrs. Fipys cf' Co., Bangalore. 
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